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PREFACE 


The following work is mtcniJed to form n rommary and 
popular account of India, and its rnnous inliabitants, adapted 
principally for the perusal of those who lm\e never visited that 
quarter of the world, and whose leisure hos not admitted of 
their examining the tiumerous volumes through which the 
local descriptions arc dispersed Tormcrly tlie unceasing 
changes among the native powers the vicissitudes of their 
politics, and the perpetual iluctuation of their boundaries, 
rendered the most accurate account that could be given, only 
suited to the particular period m winch it was written, but 
since the establishment of the British federal i^-stcm in 1818, 
the tranquillity of HindosUn has been rarely disturbed by war, 
and Its terruonal mutation quite insignificant. The dominions 
of several native chiefs continue still perplexed and intermingled, 
and the extent of tlicir respective jurisdictions ill defined, but 
tlicse obstacles arc not of sufilcicnl weight to preclude an 
attempt to class the whole alphabetically 
'With respect to India bejond the Gangei^ the unexpected 
result of tlic late Burmese war, begun about a small muddy 
island in the bay of Bengal, and concluded with the complete 
cstablislimont of Britisli predominance in that remote quarter, 
has been tlic acquisition of mucli valuable information regarding 
the condition of its interior, hitherto a region of speculation 
and conjecture In the Lostem Archipelago no change of any 
importonce has token place since the publication of the first 
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edition of this work in 1816, with exception of the interchange 
of some colonies with the Dutch in 1825, but owing to the tem- 
poiary government of many islands by British functional ics 
much accurate knowledge, both geographical and statistical, has 
been since acquired. 

To form a geographical basis, Mr. ArrowsmitVs six sheet 
map of Hindostan, and his four sheet chart of the Eastern seas 
have been selected, but other valuable maps and charts subse- 
quently executed have also been consulted. AVithin these 
limits the following countries are compiehended. 

West of the Indus. 

Cabul, Candahar, Baloochistan, Caffristan, and all Afghan- 
istan. 

In Hindostan Proper. 

The provinces of Bengal, Bahar, Allahabad, Oude, Agra, 
Delhi, Lahore, Cashmere, Ajraeer, Mooltan, Cutch, Gujeraf^ 
and Malwa. ' 

In the Deccan. 

The piovinces of Gundwana, Oiissa, the Northern Circars, 
Candeish, Berar, Boeder, Hyderabad, Auiungabad, and 
Bejapoor. 

f f 

India South of the K^hshna Biver. 

Canara, Malabar, Cochin, Travancore, the Balaghaut Ceded 

Districts, Mysore, Coimbatoor, Salem and the Barramahal, and 
the Carnatic. ^ 

In Northern Hindostan. 

Tlie country between the Sutuleje and Jumna, Gurwal or 
Seiinagui, the sources of the Ganges, Kumaon, Painkhandi, 
Bhutant, the Nepaulese dominions, Sikkim, and also Bootan. 

f 

< 

North of the Himai.aya. 

Tibet and Lahdack. 
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Avamul the Burmese Empire, Laos or tlic 61mn country, 
Pegu, Armcan, the Bntisli protiuccs south of Bangoon, Siam, 
the peninsula of Alalacca, Assam and the adjacent states 
Coclmr, ^lunipoor, Tunqmn, Cochin China, Cambodia, 
Siampa, &C. 

Tiir pASTEnv Istxs. 

Sumatra, Java and the Suiida diain, Borneo, Celebes and 
Gilolo, the Moluccas, Isctv Guinea and the Papuan J8lc% 
Mogindanao, die Plidippmcs, &&, and also die ulond of 
Cejion 

In order to give distinctness and application to the facts col- 
lected, Ilindostan has been partitioned in the large territorial 
divisions aboie enumerated, irhoserclamc positions and extent 
iriU be best learned from an inspection of the prefixed map 
In Ilindostan Proper and the Bcccan, die old Mogul provin- 
ces of Abul lazcl have been continued, 05,iiotniihstandingdie 
many changes dicj have experienced, they still maintoin 
dicir place in the public mind, and arc suflicicntly accurate for 
the purpose contemplated Widi respect to the soudi of India, 
as It has been for almost thirtj >cors under the direct go\cm- 
ment of British functionancs, dicir local orrangements have 
been adhered to 

In arranging the idphabcticol distribution, the usual diffi- 
culty resulting from die great vanctyof oppcllations gnento 
the same place by Hindoos, ^laliomcdans and Europcin^ has 
been cxpcncnccd, and not completely surmounted To ob\ lato 
It, us much ns possible, die whole of Mr Arrowsmidi's names 
have been adopted, as being dioso most universally known, and 
to facilitate the discovciy of their places on the map In many 
of the most remarkable instances, die original denomination is 
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also given accoiding to Sir William Jones’s m tliographical 
system; but, ^ although a name be not strictly applicable, it is 
desirable it should remain permanent, as a deviation even to 
more appropiiate, causes much confusion. Indeed all over the 
East, owing to the fluctuating boundaries of the native states, 
the rule has been always to designate rather by die name of city,' 
where the hing or governor resided, than by any general name 
taken from the whole country which he governed. Another 
objection to an alphabetical description of a country, is that 
the details aie unconnected, being dispeised and separated over 
difierent paits of the book, which is ceitainly against an 
anangement in other respects remaikably convenient. To 
remedy this defect, in some degree, a provincial index has 
been added, exhibiting the names of the towns, &c. contained 
within the limits of tlie large teiritorial divisions and islands, 
to which reference maybe made for further information legaid- 
ing any particular portions of space. 

Tlic deities of the Hindoos have a still gi eater vaiiety of 
name*!, or rather epithets (Vishnu for example has one thousand) 
than their ton ns; the most common hn-vc been preferred and 
ndlieied to thioughout, and the same plan has been followed 
with legard to the designations of persons, tubes, and castes. 
In gener.al, what appeared most interesting and important with 
a MOW to political application, or illustrative of the state of 
has been selected, mid such usages described as have 
suhJ'.iod for the gi cutest length of time uith the fewest \mia- 
iwm ot infrlng<>nicnts lu composing the work, Oucnlul terms 
hue hctn usuiiUy molded, hut fiom tlie iintiiic of the subject 
< <»uia not he whollj dispensed with. A few' of tlie most difficult 
wiH found e\p! uned in thoshort glo<!sarj' annexed, otheisin 
iht i- \t w iihm a paronihesis they occur. Tlie plan usually 
Is ihiU of Brooks’, CrutweH’s, and othci Ga/ellcers, 
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wliicli oh account of the great number of Uiflcrcnt articles, and 
tlic consequent necessity for abbrc\iauon, docs not admit of 
minute detail, or the inTcstigauon of disputed facts IVom 
tins cause also the historical portion has in many instances 
been abridged nearly to a chronological senes of sovereigns 
and remarkable events * 

Tlic matcnals from nhich this vrork has been composed, con- 
sist bf pnnted documents generally accessible to the publu^ 
and manuscript records deposited at the India Doard, regard- 
ing tvhich a few explanatoiy obscr\ations will be necessary 
Tlie Bntisli govemment in India is one which records and 
reports to England its most minute transactions, fumisbing a 
basis for accurate history b(^ond those of ony other slate In 
conformiQr nnth tlus pnnciplc, it is tlie practice df each 
president to transmit half-) carl}, or according to the exigence 
more frequent reports m the pdiucal, finoneial, ond judicial, 
ihditaiy, public, legal, and ccdesiastical departments, accom- 
panied wiUi copies of the oorrcspondence tlibt hos token place 
with tlicir subordinate functionaries Tlicsc official records 
are extremely voluminous, but their contents rorcly bear di- 
rectly on statistical subjects, tlic discussions having generally 
onginated in some eccuiental irregularities, sncli ns the robbery 
of treasure, disputed boundaries^ the irruption of foreign tribes, 
defalcation of tbe revenue, the pupillage of native chiefs, and 
other matters of difficult adjustment^ brought under the no- 
tice of the India Doard and Court of Directors Wlicre no 
event of the nature above alluded to bos taken place, and tlie 
tranquillity of the province lias continued undisturbed by war 
or controvert, no corre^ndcncc has resulted , and its inter- 
nal condition has remained so completely unnoticed, dial the cir- 
cumstances of fieVeral of the Company’s old districts of great 
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wealth and population are less generally known than those 
of remote tracts, the very names of which are recent dis- 
coveries. 

At the conclusion of the second volume a list of these and 
other authoiities will be found, compiehending a laige propor- 
tion of the ablest of the Company’s servants, civil, military, 
and medical. Besides Pubhc Manuscript Documents, 
access to which was procured him by the late Right Honour- 
able Mr. Cannmg, while President of the Board of Control, 
the author has been favoured with two most important private 
communications, which have greatly enhanced the value of the 
present edition. The first consists of a series of extracts from 
the manuscript journal of John FuUaiton, Esq. of Gieat Stan- 
hope-stieet, Hyde Park, the only European who has ever made 
the complete tour of Hindostan, from the Brahmaputia to Bom- 
bay, from the Himalaya Mountains to the Straits of Ceylon. 
These travels occupied some portions of ISlTf and 1818, the 
half of 1819, and the whole of 1820, Wei e performed delibe- 
rately, and with such an establishment of horses, elephants, ca- 
mels, and tents, as enabled him to encamp on any spot, and 
leave no worthy object of cuiiosity uninvestigated. It is to be 
regretted the oiiginal journal from which these extracts were 
made has never been published, and the estimation attached to 
them will be pioved by the frequency of reference. 

' '^he other document, consisting of seven large iblio manu- 
sciipt volumes, was received fiom Su John Malcolm, K.C.B., 
the indefatigable promoter of every measure that can either 
benefit oi illustiale India. These contain separate desciip- 
tions of above 6,500 towns, villages, hamlets, rivers, and moun- 
lains in Cential Hindostan and the Deccan ; but the impeiative 
necessity of condensation only peimitted the selection of such 
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R«t\crr irmsrl^nltlo for tlirir l(»r\l »itiiMion, temples pub 
lir ttorkv nr nnr ntbrr cxirmnlmni) frAtiirr 
tn Kpccifxin;, the rxtrtil nf cmminrs ibe wlmlc ]eiigt)i> tml 
oulr tbe nvcFAj^o btendili U to ciiflbte ilic render tn A^ccr* 
tnin tbc pTnlnlOe Area an njtmre tmlc« witliottt mncli tmiiMr 
tn anamngrmini of iliU nnCtire ttnet nccfirac\ nnnot l>e rx* 
peeled t Imt at Appenn 1e«t vngtie tlinn tbe iiniat mode of »tnt- 
in^ die extreme lengtii ond extreme brendtii t an approxima- 
tion to ttic rcalst\ t»ein|« all that U wanietL Tim tame oUmr- 
TAlton appltca to the population of cnunirlca that hare not} cl 
been »uhjretc«t to itrict cxammation W hen itieti oecur« n 
mmpan^on of their peculiar circtim«tancc« If initlltitcd with 
those of iho adjaecnt prormeesy the impulation of which as bet- 
ter knowny and an eitimatc computet! from the remit , wlicre 
the tiumlicr of inliabitanu has been cstabhthed on proliable 
groundc, It !i parttcularl} mentioned To facilitate the ditco- 
terrofa place on the mapi iKxidcaitslotttndeandlongitmle, lU 
ncarmt distance from tome dutinguiihcd atj is Inicncdi and 
also die prorince widdn die limits of whtcli it is comprehended 
TIteeatt, ircit,north| and south sides of nrers and the compavi 
dtrccuonsy in a great majentj of coses refer to dieir positions 
in Mr ArrowirmUlfa map , the length of die nrersy including 
windmgSy ore calculated acoonhng to the rules laid down in 
Major Renncll a Memoir \Micn not odierwise spccificdy die 
standard of distance and dtmennon is invariahi) the English 
milCf tixi} nine and a half to Uio degree. 

Many of the above pnmcularsy liowoer, anil require future 
correction} as die \er} best maps hitherto published} nldiougli 
right tn the mam oudincS} ore still dcHeicnt in accuracy os to 
the rclatnc position of places. Nor will this defect be ode- 
qimtel} rectified until die completion of the Cast-India Corn- 
pan) 8 Adas of India} constructed from trigonometrical survc)} 
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begun by Col. Mackenzie, m A.D. 1800, and still in progress 
under Col. Hodgson, the suryeyor-general of India. It is 
founded on the triangulation which Col. Lambton extended 
jover the south of India, ■ in connexion with his operations for 
determining the measurement of an arch of the meridian, and 
continued since his death by Capt. Everest, This noble monu- 
ment of the .Company’s libeiality arid regard for accurate 
science is executed on a scale jof four English miles to the mch; 
and judging from the. eleven sheets ali.eady published, will, 
when finished, cover above.lsSOO.square feet. 

The. prefixed map' exhibits the -large .provinces into which 
Hindostan, for die convenience of reference, has been divided; 
but being constructed on so Jgaiinjite a scale, no dehne'ation of 
the boundaries that distinguish the native and British districts 
could be attempted. o.'W'ith.xespebt torth.e-firstj.no native state 
has yet been broiJght.'’to..nnder5.tand the advantages , we- are 
accusioniedfto'see iri a cojnpacjf teiritoryund well-defined fi. on- 
tier ; and with regai d to jChp latter, )the limits qfnone can, as yjet 
be^consider^ed as finally adjusted. . Owing to, this unpertaiiity, 'a 
town may he assigned to one jurisdiction, y^hicji in xeahty her 
longs to another; but the mistake is pf no esseqtialimjportance; 
andm^ny similar cOrre.ctions musthereaftef.be jrpquifed Jbefere 
tbe.pficial limits .acquire such precision fas to .p.reclude^tfie 
necessity of.futuie levision. In like manner, ,the .local func- 
tional ies may heieafter see much to amend, with ijegard to the 
compal alive impoitance of .the towns selected,- some, perhaps, 
havmg now no existence, although pf great historical notoriety, 
while, Olliers may .appear too insignificant to deserye inseition 
•ohere.c^hersjofgreater modern magnitude haye beeff omitted. 

'To each.desciiption of any ponseqqence the authorities'upon 
uliich it is founded aye eaiefuUy subjoined in succession, pccord- 
ingto their felatiye impoitance, the.ainhor being paiticularly 
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desirous to giic die crctlii nticre ti k jusil} ditCi ns x^qW as to 
establish the higli cimmeter of the sources from trhence lits on- 
gmal informAtion Im been drawn But no person is to lie con- 
sidered wholl> Tcsponsdde for any Article* the mntcnnls being 
soiiitiniAtcl) blended with each otheri and the result of the ati- 
Uior*8 own cxpcncncc dunng a ten years' residence in India* that 
it would be impossible toderuiotliebnuuiorihercspcemcpropcr- 
tics In vanoiis eases the narramc Is gi\cn as closely is the nc- 
ccssit} of condcnsiiignnny thousand pigcsinloAsmall compass 
would permit, in oihcra it has been necessary to compare con- 
tradictory and conflicting tcsliffionies and to select tlwt widcli 
Appearctl to rest on the most solid foundation Conciseness 
has been particularly aimed at* and die cmleasoiir tocnictil 
lias added greaUy to the Inhour* for it is ea^ to write a descrip- 
tion of A ooiintty when the materials are scanty* not so when 
the moss has been accumulating for half a centuiy In the 
official correspondence of die different prcsidcneics die surrey s 
and reports of one functlonaiy are sometimes incorporated with 
diosc of another* so that occasionally the statement of one pub- 
lic ofliccr cannot be discnminatetl from diosc of nnodicr, but 
notwitbstonding diesc difliculues it will be dearly pcrccjitiblc 
dial die dctaib of diis work were generally collected under 
circumstances singularly favourable for die acquisition of neeu- 
rate information* and by persons die best qualified* from length 
of service* residence on die spot* and cstabhsbcd reputation* to 
form a correct judgment of tlicir authenticity 


Ztonion, SSi April l9i!S 
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A*DoK<— ^ne of the tnifttl Papuan 
ules ^ui tlirec mitca In eiraiin 
fercnce •ititated to the north of 
M asccoo, anil ruing SOO feet abore 
the level of the KO. Itaboundenlth 
fish and turtlej on whieh the Inhabit 
tanti lubsut as thejr do not enltl* 
Tate the laoiL l<at 0* SO* N . Ion 

Asaouoea<i~»A toim In the pro- 
vince of Bccdcri autjr three milca 
NX., from Bcjnnoor« lat 1^ N » 
Ion 76*41 X 

Aboo fAbooRiMr or A 

town In the provinee of AJmecr, 
situated near a chain of lofij monn- 
taini vrhlch In 1880 waa a depen- 
dency of the Sarowy Rajas hut 
ecnerally possessed by some rebel 
lious relation. Lat il*3G N.,lon 
73^8S*E fifty-six miles W by 8 from 
Odet^or 

The height of Aboo indicated by 
the barometer has been estimated at 
5 000 feet, and during the ascent tn 
tbirty-six hours traveling the tfaer 
mometer declined from 108* on the 
plains of hlanrar to 60* Fahrenheit 
on the summit of Aboo under an 
almost vertieal sun Indeed the tern 
perature b so mild that some Euro- 
pean fruits are indigenous 
On the Aboo mountains are many 
8aiva and Jain inscriptions the most 
anaent temple having been dedicated 
to Siva as Achileswora, so early as 
the aoventh century Jidn temples 
of the eletenth century oho occur I 
vox. I 


but the most numerous nnd impor 
tant are monuments lieloi^ngto the 
thirteenth century, erected to deificdi 
Jamnlnts. From the thirteenthccn« 
turj^Jain and Soira insenptioni pre 
dominate alternately until the present 
century Those of the Sarowy fa- 
mily are Sun The hill itself is 
said to have been brought from the 
Himalaya, by the nge Vaidshta In 
order that he mfght eontimie fill 
devotions on the he had been 
accustomed to.— (ZW, Jaehon, J t 
pMiultw, 

Aboss (or Abort rude tribe 
bordering on Assam sltnatcd aboie 
the Juneilon of the Ddiong with the 
main tnmfc of the Brahmaputra river 
The hilts on the r^it bank of tlio 
mer belong to the Wtsal epd May- 
ing Abora tlioso on the left to 
Padow Silloo Meboo ondCoIemar 
In iSSB when visited by a British 
ofllcer enmity but not actual war 
fare, subsisted between the tnbes on 
the opposite banlu Thctrn capons 
are a now and imisoncil arrows a 
light spear, and a heavy sharp sword 
the dhaw of the Singpnos. 

This tribe eat of erciy thing pure 
and impure except beef the eaten 
of which they abnor Tb<^ drink n 
•pmtuous liquor of their own distil 
lotion salt cloth and tobacco nre 
In great request They exhibit Aw 
traces of religion but nre said to 
BoenGee animals at the shnne of a 
deity named Ap-hoom, possibly the 

a 
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Om of fhc Lama Tibclians Their 
dress is principally made from the 
bark of the uddal Ircej they also 
wear ornamented cane caps, beads, 
blankets, and blanket cloaks The 
Abors appear to have been in the 
piactice of levying contiihutions on 
the Assamese of the plains, and of 
carrying them into captivity. Accord- 
ing to the latest information the Ahor 
country is situated to the north of 
the Biahmaputra about lat. 28®, and 
between 93® and 94® E. 

AcBcaroon ( Achat put aJ.'—A tow n 
in the Nabob of Oude’s tcrntorics, 
tliirty-six miles SE. from F57abad. 
Lat 26® 20' N., Ion 82® 2 ,j' E. 

AcBraroon ^ AebarputaJ — A town 
in the Agra province, twenty-fit e 
miles W.S.W. from Caunpoor. Lat. 
26®23'N., long. 79® 52' E. 

Aclsines RivEn. — See CniNAun. 


ACIIEEN. 

(Ach ). — petty state in the 
north-western extremity of the island 
of Sumatra, bordering on the country 
of tlieBattaSibut notextending inland 
above fifty miles to the south-east 
On the western coast, where its in- 
fluence was formerly predominant, 
it now possesses no further than Ba- 
roos, and even there, and at the 
intermediate posts, the power of the 
Aclieenese chief is little more than 
nominal In 1820 Tamiang w'as the 
reputed boundary on the eastern and 
Sinkel on the western coast of Su- 
matia. 

The air is comparatively healthy, 
the country being more free from 
jungle and st.ignant water than most 
other parts of Sumatra. The degree 


other articles of provision, arc plcntj , 
and rcasonnhlc in price. In tins 
province arc found almost all the ani- 
mals enumerated in the gcncr'd de- 
scription of Sumatra, and elephants 
(probably imported ones) are here 
found iloincbticatcd. 

Although no longer the great mart 
of eastern commodities, Achecn still 
carries on a considerable trade, both 
witii European merchants and the 
natives of the const of that quarter 
of India called Tcliiiga, hut which 
by the Malnjs is called Khng, and 
applied to the whole coast of Coro- 
mandel. These supply it with salt, 
cotton piece goods, and rcccise in 
return, gold dust, raw silk of an in- 
ferior qunlit}, bclel-mit, patcli leaf, 
pepper, sulphur, camphor, and ben- 
zoin. In the Achccncsc territories 
there is *i considerable mamifactiirc 
of a thick species of cotton cloth, and 
of striped and checked stufTs, They 
also wcase rich and handsome silk 
pieces ; but this fabric has latterly de- 
clined, owing to tlic failure ot the 
breed of silk-worms, and also to the 
decay of industry among the inhabi- 
tants, who were formerly bold and 
expert naiigators. Pajments are 
commonly made in gold dust, but 
there is also a small thin adullcratcd 
gold coin, rudely stamped with Ara- 
bic characters, called mans. The 
crOw'n revenues arise from export 
and import duties, which are gene- 
rally IcMcd on the goods in the first 
instance, and of course fluctuate con- 
siderably. Besides this source, the 
king, being the chief merchant, gains 
considerably by monopolies, managed 
by the shahbunder, or master atten- 
dant, under whose jurisdiction all 
commercial transactions are placed. 
The government is hereditary, and 



c;;ys:thara7SUTohS^^^^^ usuaHy mmntmns a“guarfof lod 
two or three yLrs on a spot Snlot aFT from tlie Coromandel coast, 
pretend to fo?m a judgS the kmg s feet sits a woman, to 

’ is liirhf nnH forHi j wliom he makcs known his pleasure j 
IdSe S™ 1™? '•>' “ »Jn.mumcat.d ?o an eut 

ta lal. to to. and by 


The soil 

{ iroduces abundance 
ent vegetables, much cotton, and 
the finest tropical fi uits. Cgttle, and 


„ , — by 

Him to an officer named Kajuran"' 
Goodang, who proclaims it aloud to 



\*lio In vrfirn Capt 

Forrest vmtcil Ins court liait Ira 
sclied. and had Inrcn n considcmble 
tme m the Maunuus, where he had 
been dnren when proceeding on a 
pilgrimage to ^lecciu nesniin the 
Malay he ipote the French and Por 
tuguese and iindentood tlie cnstins 
of eannon and bomUshells Ills %(• 
tier was a Turh from Co 1 l^taAt»K>• 
pic 

The eountr} Is populous for a nn 
tUe atote, but the number of inhnbi 
tants has ncrer been aatUfaetonly 
ascertained. They are taller end 
stouter than the generality of Suma 
trans but thc) cannot be considered 
os a genuine people being rather a 
mixture of Bsttas end Malaya vrith 
Chiilias by whom in all ages their 


nstuniihmg thesimroiis stand mnile 
by such n hmidfiii of men as the 
whole Portnguevo force consistcil 
oh or the prodigious resources and 
{tefscTcranee of tbe Aehccnesc mo* 
tiarchs 

AlmittAI) 3 £80 the consequence 
of the Aehcen manarehy hadattnincd 


of the Aeiiccn manarehy iiau attnincd 
Its greatest lieieht. Ita fncnddiip 
sras courted by tM most considerable 


ports were frequented In the aty 
of Adiceo their conduct depends 
much on the example of the reigning 
monarch which Is often narrow cx 
tonionary end qppressire. TItelan 
PUbO consists Ota mixture of Malay 
and Batta wult all tho jnrgons used 
In the eastern Mahomednns whether 
llindostany, Ara1>>Taniuhor Moplay, 
to which fasUmcotioncd neonle the 
Acbecneso hare a consiacnuilc ro- 


sras courted h> the most considerable 
eastern potentates^ and no City in In 
ilia enjoyed a more flourishing eoin« 
meree. Tlio aistouis of tlie port 
being nmdcfate It was crowded with 
merchants from all parts j and nl 
though the Portuguese end their 
ships were contmunTly plundered yet 
those belonging to every Asiatic 
power appear to bate enjoyed perfect 
aectmty in the prosecution of their 
traflie \\ ith respect to the golem 
ment the nobles or Orang Cayo% 


formed a powerful counterpoise to 
the authority of the Ling They w ere 
t)di» had numcroua followers* and 
eannon planted at the gates of their 
houBes 

Towards the close of the iixicentli 
century the Hollanders began to nnn 
nto the Indian bcb% and in the year 
ICOO some of their ships amvA at 


Acbecneso have a consiui 


\ some of their ships amvA at 


semblance ] but in wnting lliei use 
the hlalay character In rdigion 


tile alalay character In religion 
they are strict Mohomedans, and the 
aeventy of their punishments is hor 
rlble but* notwithstanding to mncli 
apparent diicouragcnicnt* both from 
law and prejudice, all travcllcra 
agree in renresentmg Uie Acfaecncso 
os one of tho most dtshonest and fla« 
gltlnus nations of tho cast which 
character the liiitory of their govern 
ment tends strongly to corroborate 
Ibo Aeliccncsc temtonea were 
visited by the Portuguese in ISOO, 
when Lopex Siqudra cast mi 
ehor Bt I^dcc^ a principal sca-poit 
on thu part of Sumatra. Hven at 
tills early stage of their acquaintance 
hostilities lictween the two notions 
commenced and continued with hu 
tie cessation until the Fortiigneso 
tost Midacca In 1G-II In the course 


Acheen* where lliey were nearly cut 
off* by trenebery ^e first Cnglish 


ships under Capt Imncostcr, visited 
Aeliccn In ICOi and were received 
by the hing with abundant rcsjieet 
and ceremony iistivlly proportioned 
1^ the Acbecneso sovereigns to tlio 
titimlier of vessels nncT apparent 
strength of their foreign eoests < 
In 1C07> Pcducha bln tho rc^ 
Ilium assumed tho title of SOTO* 

S ofAchcen and of the countries 
■00 Pclhi* Johorc*Faham*Quc* 
da* and Fcra on one stile and of 
Baroof Pnssaman Tleoa* Silc^ aqd 
Fnaman* on thc other In Ins an 
swer to a letter from King James 
1C13 he styles I 
Sumatra, a name 
th^ exist yn the onginal he must 
have learnedfrom his European eon 
Dcxions In that letter he expresses 
n strong desire tiiot theKingof Eng 


I 


mine which of the two is the more countrywomen for a wife and pro- 
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a great and puissant prince) was com- 
pelled to abdicate the throne in fa- 


mised to make her eldest son king of 

allthe pepper countries. The French peiiea to aoaicate me 
first visited Acheen under Commo- vour of Syf ul Alum, the son of a 
dore Beauhen, in 1621. shop-keeper at Prince of Wales Is- 

In the year 1640 the Dutch with land In this condition matters re- 
twelve men of war, and the Saltan mained until 1819, when the usurper 
of Acheen with twenty-five Rallies, was ordered to retiwn to Prince of 
appeared before Malacca, which they Wales’ Island, and the deposed chief 
had for so many years harassed, and restoied. loonA/r- .woo 


the following year it was wrested 
from the Portuguese, who had so 
long, and under such difficulties, 
maintained it. But, as if the opposi- 
tion of the Portuguese power, which 
first occasioned the nse of Acheen, 
was also necessary to its continuance, 
the splendour and consequence of 
the kingdom from that period ra- 

^ declined, and in proportion its 
ry became obscuie. Through 
the subsequent weakness of the go- 
vernment, and the encroachments of 
the Dutch, the extent of its ancient 
dorntnion was much contracted. 

The year 1641 was marked by the 
death of Sultan Peducka Sin, one 
of the most powerful and cruel so- 
vereigns, who, leaving no male heirs, 
was peaceably succeeded by his 
queen, which commences a new era 
in the history of the state, as the 
succession continued until 1709 in 
the female line ; the Acheenese being 
accustomed and reconciled to this 
species of government, which riiey 
found more lenient than that of ^eir 
kings. The last queen died in 1700, 
when a priest found means, by his 
intrigues, to acquire the uneasy sove- 
reignty, which, dunng the whole of 
the eighteenth century, continued a 
hot-bed of intrigue, treachery, and 
sanguinary revolutions 
In 1813 this pnncipahty was m a 
complete stale of anarchy and disso- 
lution, every port and villt^e having 
been occupied by petty usurpers, who 
subsisted by piracy and smuggling 
In 1814, Capt Canning was sent 
from Bengal to investigate and adjust 
the CMsting differences, but was 


In 1820 Mr. Sartoi ius was 
deputed to Acheen, which he found 
in the most wretched condition ; the 
king’s authonty being reduced to 
a mere nullity, and having only no- 
minal possession of one small spot 
within the limits of his reputed do- 
minions. A commercial treaty had 
been concluded and ratified, but in 
the distracted state of Acheen not 
the slightest good was likely to re- 
sult, unless supported by military 
protection to the king, and a direct, 
active, and continued interference. — 
{Marxden, Leyden, Forrest, Elmore, 
Gov, Phillips, Capt. Canning, Sarto- 
nus, <S-c.) 

Acheen — A town situated at the 
north-western extremity of Sumatra, 
the capital of a principality of the 
same name, lat. 5° 35' N., Ion. 95** 
45' E. 

This place stands on a nver about 
a league from the sea, near the N W. 
point of the island, where the ship- 
ping lies in a road, rendered secuie 
by the shelter of several islands. 
It IS de&cubed as populous, contain- 
ing about 8,000 houses, built of bam- 
boos and rongh timber, and raised 
on piles. The sultan’s palace is a 
rude piece of architecture, calculated 
to resist the attacks of external ene- 
mies, and for that purpose sur- 
rounded with a moat and strong 
walls Near the gate are several 
pieces of ordnance of an extraordi- 
nary size, of which some are Poitu- 
guese, but two in particular of Eng- 
lish origin : they were sent, by King 
James the First to the reigmng mo- 
narch of Acheen, and have still the 


r'* and the other tw^tj- 

J Soon after- two. Their strength, however, does 

wa?L n® ancestor not at all correspond with their 

was, b> Queen Ehzabctli, designated calibre, nor do they seem in other 
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respect* of adcijunfe iltmen^tons. 
James alihorrcd btomltlictl lilni 
self «as retolTcil Umt his present 
aliQuld not be die initrumcnt of it in 
others. 

Tlie commerce of Achecn Is new 
inconiiJcrablCf nnil the king (inhen 
he has the non er) the onljr merchant, 
ns Is usual in tliU quarter of the 
n orld The chief exports are brim 
atone. beteUnut, rattans benioln. 
camphor, gold dust, pepper and 
horses) the imports opium salt 
piece goods, mushn l/ondoi, 

Forrttit Etmare, ^ ) 

Adam s Pcak /'mixed by the ao 
liree AaaiaitiffoJ.-^ loft/ mountain 
In the interior of Cmlon, situated 
about fifty miles b S E from Colam 
bo and by barometrlcnl observation 
about 0 18S feet high Lat ^47 N 
Ion bO^aS'E 

In ascending the road follows the 
windings of the Callurenrer which 
At tho distance of two miles from 
Batiigcdem reenves the Miigcllt, 
two chains In hreadth at the con 
fiucnce One portion of the ueent 
is over an enormous rock intowhich 
four fliahts consisting of 1S7 steps, 
have been cut The apex of the 
mountain is a distinct rock which 
stands in the middle of an cnelosun: 
about seven feet aboie the level 
ground On its top Is the Impres. 
Sion of the foot of Uuddlia stamped 
bjr that incarnation when he fint 
viutcd Cojlon To mortol eyes it 
appears a supcrfidal hollow five fed 
three and threc.<»uirter inches long, 
by two feet five inches Wide having 
a margin of brass studded with a fmv 
gems of little value Thera is no> 
thing else on die summit worthy no* 
ticc but the view from thence is sin 
gularly magmfieent. On the one anJo 
n vast exteot of wooddd hills hko an 
ocean offorcat Is seen while on the 
other onlv the tops of the hills ara 
pereeptible rising over the fogs like 
a number of sniml islands cormd 
with trees 

On the 18th Annl 1817 at six In 
tlie evening (he tnermometer stood 
at 6S^, and tho barometer^ short 


one) at SX* 70 *; next day at seven 
in the morning the first atood at fiS*, 
and tlie la^t at filt* 78 About mid 
night liie thermometer stood at 51% 
and never fell lower, the nir Itcing 
neitatcd by n gentle wind from die 
N.N I- Jlie name of Adorn a Peak 
WAS probably first appli^ by the A 
hommedanv, who assert that Adam 
liera lamented his expulsion from 
Paradise standing on one foot until 
hewmi pBrdoned.^J i^ery 

Adawad (AiinatkaJ,r“K town In 
thtt province of Malabar, dinston of 
Sbtrnadv, eelehrnted as the throne of 
(he Alvanghen TomburaeuI, or clnrf 
of the Kambiines, who arc the Bndi 
mtas of Malabar 

Tliese Namburiea wilt neither cat 
nor drink with the Brahmins of other 
eountnes hut like other Brahmins 
they marry and lire with their wives, 
of whom they take os many as they 
are able to support A Nambune ■ 
children are alwats considered ns his 
heirs but In order to prevent thrir 
losing dimity by becoming too nil 
mcrous the younm sons or a Nam 
hunc family seluom monr tlligy 
live with their eldest brotneri and 
assist the wives of the Tlajos and 
other Naira of distinction to keep 
up their families Many Nunhunes 
have lost caste by committing mur 
der or by having eaten forbidden 
tilings and in such coses Ihcir ebil 
dren generally become Mahomedans 

In the division of Shirnada, the 
low hillt oecujw a ven loree propor- 
tion of ihe Bumeo the soil in most 
of them consists of a kind of indu 
rated clay, whi li on exposure to the 
air becomes as hard ax a bnck The 
coRtiouonce of the rain however in 
this neighbourhood Is sutBcient to 
ensure plenty of water for any crop 
(Iiat does not require more than four 
months to come to maturity 
Aaiycnea (tht impr^aUe fw 
town in the provinco of 
Ailababail situated at nearly equal 
distances from Calliojcr and Pannab, 
l8US4”80'N,Ion 80*3 E Thefor 
tress consists of n wall of loose stones, 
nuted round the edge of a very Ugh 
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and steep hill The table lend within 
the fort IS a mile in length, by 700 oi 
800 yaids average bieadth, and is in- 
accessible, except by the paths made 
to the different, gates; which aie de- 
fended by walls and gates, one be- 
hind the othei, and all of difficult 
ascent Within the fort are three 
reservoirs of water cut in the solid 
rock, and the nuns of three Hindoo 
temples 

In 1809 It was besieged by a British 
detachment, and after a stout i csist- 
ance, in which considerable loss was 
experienced by the assailants, was 
evacuated by the garrison When the 
family of Lutchman Dowjab, _ the rc- 
Iractory zemindar ofAdjygh'ur, was 
ordered to be removed, an old man, 
his father-in-law, was sent into the 
women’s apaitments to prepare the 
females for their removal, he not 
returniUg after some time had elapsed, 
the house was entered by the roof, 
when it was found he had cut the 
thloats of all the women and chil- 
dren, eight in number, and after- 
wards his own . The deed must hav d 
been perpetrated entirely with the 
consent and assistance of the fe- 
males, 'aS the persons stationed at 
the door never heard the slightest 
bnes while the catastrophe was per- 
forming.— (11 Reg j^c ) 

, Adoni ( Adavant)^ — A. district in 
the^ Bjilaghaut ceded territories, 
bounded on the north by the Toom- 
budia, and intersected by the Hoggry 
or Vadavati river. The chief towns 
are Adoni, Chagee, and Gooroor, 
In 1800, this district, along with the 
tract of country situated to the 
south of the Tooxnbudra and Krishna 
rivers, was ceded to the Bntish go- 
yernment by the Nizam, and on sub- 
sequent aiiangements taking place 
was attached to the Bellary collec- 
torship 

.^OKT. — ^The capital of the above 
division, situated in lat 15® 35' N 
Ion 77 ° 45' E , thirty-eight miles N* 
by E. from Bellary This town was 
taken in 1568 by Ah Add Shah of 
Bejapoor, at which period it stood 
on the top of a lugh hill, and con- 


tained within Its walls many tanks 
and fountains ol pure water, with 
numerous princely structures. The 
Rajas of Bijanagur, to whom it pre- 
viously belonged, considered it nn. 
pregnable, and an asylum for their 
families in desperate emergencies: 
but they lost it, with their empire, 
after tlic great battle fought with the 
Deccany Mahommedans in 1504 For 
a short interval during the eighteenth 
century it was the capital ot a small 
independent Patnn principality, and 
subsequently became the jaghirc and 
residence ol BazalctJung, brother to 
the late Nizam Ah In 1787 it was 
besieged, taken, and destroyed by 
Tippoo, and in 1800, along with the 
district, was ceded to Britain by the 
Nizam. It is now a town of very 
little importance, and contains but a 
sdanty popuIa*ticm. 

Travelling distance from Scringa- 
patam 243 miles, from Madras 310; 
from Hyderabad 175 , and from 
Calcutta 1,030 miles. — {Fcmhta, 
\Wi Register, 5th Repot t, Rcnnel, 

Aduxajipaxam — A small town on 
the sea-coast of Tanjorc, twenty- 
seven miles S. by E from the city 
of Tanjorc. Lat. 10“ 19' N , Ion. 
79“26'E. 

Aemg — A British post in the pro- 
vince of Arracan, situated on the 
route from Shembewgewn, on the 
Irawady, to Amherst harbour m 
Arracan ; lat 19“ 55' N., Ion. 
93“ 45' E , sixty-six miles S.E. from 
Arracan town. The Aeng road was 
completed by the late Burmese sove^ 
reign Mmderajee Praw, and does 
much credit to his energy, and to the 
skill of his engineers It was b^;un 
in I816,_and finished gradually. This 
communication, however, is closed 
by the monsoon between May and 
January. In April 1 826, when passed 
through by a battalion of sepoys re- 
turned from Ava, Aeng and its vici- 
nity contained few inhabitants, but 
had previously been the emporium of 
the inland traffic between the two 
countries. The tide flows past it, 
but in April there is not sufficient 
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malir Tor ItAMs In ttitliln tix tnitcx 
of thr wftitff A Dnti 1i f( tte from 
lirnce mcti the IraxTslv In 
ten da^ft M(1 the capltnl of Aan hi a 
tnonih, hut llte toad la walfiratticn 
hie for licaT/nrtiUcrv — (7Vaiif,d^ ) 


AFCIIAMSTAN 
^^1/glauiMt cxiemhe 

coiintiy !i liontidM on the north h; 
the Hindoo Coih niountAini end the 
FaropamlMn r»n{:e| the Xndui f« Iti 
iMtindary, na far louth w lat *12^20' 
N Thenhunonibcrtfilitliankortite 
Indtt* li inhabited hr lUtoodicaj but 
the rhnin of the Soimiait noutitelnai 
with Its subordinate ranges end the 
country Imtacdtaielr at their tRue 
belong to the Af^ians. Hie hilts 
which bound Scwiatan on the north 
form tlie southern limit of the Afghnd 
lemtoty Immediateljr to the north 
ofthesehiiU the Afghan eountrydoes 
not extend so far west as to reach 
the t^ile-lsnd ofiselat tut after 
wards stretches pan it on the north, 
and reaches to the desert wliteh is Ks 
north western betindar} 

Tliesc countnes are cstrmidy sra 
riableintharletcli roll, climate and 
productions The whole of Algha 
nistanwest of the Solitnan cldge Is a 
(abIe>Lind, 1>in« higher than most of 
thcn^hlioitruigproYinres Thcllin* 
doo Cosh diam which forms the 
nonhem boundary of Af.hanistaii, 
looks down on Bulk on the can it 
is In proportion elevated above the 
atili lower plain of the Indus On 
the south It overlooks Sewistan) 
the deep vall^ of Dotaun on the 
S W., runs between it undBaloochis* 
tan Onthewcslittlopcsgraduaily 
lo the desert, and on the north west 
the appeamnee of elevation la lost as 
ft approaches the Poropaniisan moun 
tarns The Afghans mve uoeencral 
name for the country they mhabif 
butthatofAfghanistan wlncnwaspro 
bahly first applied by the Fcrsians Is 
frequently used in bocAs and ts noC 
unknown to the natives of the couif 
try thus designated The section of 
the county to the west of the paral 


IclofMakloor Ion Is 

eomprelicndcil In the extensive pro* 
since of Kliorasan 
For so gimt n surface of country, 
Afghnnman possesses but few large 
mmt Indeed except the Indus; 
there U no river In this region that h 
not fordal le throughout its course 
during thegrcalcriRirt eflheyenr, the 
others more rerrmblmg large torrents, 
which occasionally rush down with 
B heavy flood and afterwards leave 
their hollow lied empty Tlielrvoliime 
Is also much n^ucedliy the number of 
kmall channels cut for the purposes 
of Imgalion by which a lar|^ stretun 
ts aometimrs entirely drawn ofl* be* 
fore It rvBclies nny other river and 
it may be tematked of the nvers of 
this region, that dirir Imlk nl their 
snontlis It neser equal lo the expect 
taiions they raise when seen emerg 
ing from the mountains. The Indus 
alone Is always navigable, although m> 
littletiselsmadeornschannel The 
Cabul nvcr,lhe(>ishgar theKoorum 
and the Comu1,flow towards the east | 
those running to the west are the 
ilrlmund or htymandii iheUrghu 
haul the Khooshrood the Fiirrdi 
rood and the l«oni There Is only 
one small lake, situated to the S w 
of ChiznL 

In Afehanistan the south west 
monsoon IS felt with much less vio- 
lence than in India being exli*iiistci! 
at no great distance from the sen 
nnd not at all perceptible at Cnnda* 
bar A remarkable exception how 
ever, ID this rule !» observed in ilie 
noTtii>castcm nuniter of Afghanistan, 
which although much more remoto 
from the sea tinin Cnndahar U sub- 
ject to the monsoon, which it receives 
from the cast Tlic countries under 
(ho Hindoo Cosh such us Fucfceiy, 
Benecr and Sew ad have nil u share 
of the monsoon rains which diminish 
M they go west and at Sewad arc 
reduced to a month of clouds, with 
occasional showers, obout tho con- 
clusion of July and beginning of Au 
gust Dunng this short pei^ tho 
monsoon appears in some clouds nnd 
showers ac Feshawer nnd in the Bun 
gish and Khuttakcountrics Itis still 
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less felt in the valley of the Calntl 
river, where it docs not extend bo« 
Yond LiUgtnan j but in Bajour and 
Punjeora, under the southern projec- 
tion of the Hindoo Cosh, in part of 
theCaffristan, situated on the top of 
that promontory, and in Tecia, near 
theTuhkte Soliman, the south-west 
monsoon is heavy, and forms the 
principal rains of the year. 

The climate of Afghanistan varies 
extremely in different parts of the 
country, partly owing to the differ- 
ence of latitude, but much more to 
the greater or less elevation of the 
various provinces The direction of 
the winds also is of material influence; 
some blow over ridges of snowy 
mountains, others are heated in sum- 
mer and rendered cold in winter by 
their passage over deserts; some dis- 
tricts are icfreshed in summer by 
breezes from moister countries, while 


wild assemblage of hills and wastes 
witliout enelosurcs, uncmbcllished by 
trees, and destitute of navigable ca- 
nals, public roads, and all the elabo- 
rate productions of human ci\iliZ|i- 
tion, while the towns will be found 
few and remote from each other. On 
the other hand, he would be struck 
with the population and fertility of 
certain plains and vallies, where he 
would discover the productions of 
Europe mingled with those of the 
Torrid Zone, and the land improved 
with the utmost industry. In other 
parts the inhabitants would be found 
following their flocks, dwelling in 
tents, or stationarj' in villages, com- 
posed of mud-built walls with ter- 
raced roofs 

In Afghanistan there arc five 
elasscb of cultivators, viz. first, pro- 
prietors who cultivate their own 
lands; second, tenants who hire it 


others are so enclosed bj hills as to 
be inaccessible to any wind. The 
extremes of heat and cold arc also 
experienced, for while in the sultry 
valley of Peshawer the thermometer 
rises to 11 3° Fahrenheit, the lofty 
peaks of the Hindoo Cosh within 
sight remain covered with never- 
melting snow. The prevailing wind 
through Afghanistan is from the 
west ; and it is remarked by the na- 
tives, that westerly winds are cold, 
while easterly are hot The general 
character of the dimate is decidedly 
dry, being little subject to ram, 
clouds, or fogs. The annual heat, on 
an average, is greater than that of 
England, but less than that of India, 
while the difference of temperature 
between winter and summer, and 
even between day and night, is 
greater than in either of these coun- 
tries. If an inference may be drawn 
from the size, strength, and activity of 
the inhabitants, the territory may be 
pronounced favourable to the human 
constitution, and many districts are 
remarkable for their salubntj. 

To the traveller the Afghan coun- 
try presents wild unfrequented de- 
serts, and mountains covered with 
perennial snow. Even among the 
cultivated districts he will discover a 


for a money rent, or for a fixed pro- 
portion of the produce; third, buz- 
gurs, who are the same ns the meta- 
yers in France; fourth, hired labour- 
ers, fifth, vassals, who till ihcir lord’s 
lands without wages. The land, on 
the whole, is more equally divided 
than in most countries, Afghanistan 
containing a great number of landed 
proprietors. The common lease is 
one and two years, the best five ; the 
value of land is estimated at about 
twelve years’ purchase. Inmostparts 
of this terntoiy there are two har- 
vests in the year, one of which is 
sown the end of autumn and reaped 
in summer; the other is sown the end 
of spring and reaped in autumn. 
Wheat is the food of the people in 
the greatest proportion of the coun- 
try, the barley raised being commonly 
given to horses ; rice is also gene- 
rally found, but is most abundant in 
Sewad, best at Peshawer, and is 
almost the only food of the inhabi- 
tants of Cashmere Garden vege- 
tables of all sorts are plentiful and 
excellent, but most of the sugar is 
brought from Hindostan ; cotton, 
with a few exceptions, is confined to 
the hot districts, little, however, is 
manufactured, a great proportion of 
the cotton cloth used being imported 
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rn>m tihtla Thr patma diH tl rr !*»• t«o fitimp* {n»tr»l of 

rA«!or<41 |>Unl( li ciMnnofit sntl * 1 ^ erne l*onrh tile the tlromnUfj The 
|4Kii 0 ftrrit jort of the cut «*m «fe Importt't fmm ihe H»J- 

tafttlJcr etieunilt In the eel t clinviri pool cwmtrr The ^ntl ateek m 
ctflhewcfi ohrfe*t*ot1>eM«af<ri14i the |«*lof*l iHhn It tncrpfOi the 
tiiifil It fmnil oiM >eti^tiUiki $pcnt« ham;; UiU • feet timil et 
of ihtf ta»t 4 nrnt)ont«l ere n tnoit rnlirrtjr OMnpotftl of faU > •> 
ponrdiolndia «here h fonnt a fa- rtomtirtnltofiroat^aemeidthlon;; 
tounte Inxmltrtil in the crraVcrT^of l«hlc«l humti are common atnonj; 
t«oth lllniloAi end MahotnciUaa. tih the mountalnt The i!o;;t of AQ;lui- 
loceo It firadecctl in moit t*tna of ettian arecvccitcnt penioilarlv the 
Afshimdan prrjhmindt an 1 imintcra ; the rata 

tlie enda U conmlol Into flour are of the Ion 4iaire«l tori, Ifioon In 
bjr olndmilU vatermiUt, or hand- l^tirope I 7 the name of I mian cati 
millt the fir»t lidns the no«t com There are three forta of ca^ln^ and 
mon in theee«l«ohrreeatraJ/tr}fui man/ kind* of banka iraioM to the 
can he rdird on for at least four ckatet the cUrk apedea are trained 
nontht^ihejear There are man/ to atriLe the antclupe andfaiimon 
roiflt of edd nindmiUt at far catt aa luhcad nnid the ];re}hounda come 
Caiml and Ghiioh the aailt of nltkft op. Amoi^ the ether Unit, heron 
appear to hare horn cneioted otthln crmneiL tiorlt wild durkp^ fcaoev 
ific IniddSfip the wind harleg aeteta irartniiKCt, pl;;ront, erowa, and apar 
b/ an openinj; the nhecl of the to«a,arecoinmont cutkoM rare and 
tratemlll It hortronta! llerict are in 8 ;;pic» outaeront nhlle t«acoeka 
empio/td tadawthetileu/h inTW are unknown Theanakn andicor- 
kittan and the £isiaoV eountr/ hot ptoni of thU eountr/ ate br];e t there 
no where cite in Afdtanlitan ; nor nrenoallipiiorat Cthareacnree and 
we the/ emplt^ed for ihu nurpote luittra and lortoliet nimt/ I 1 ij;hta 
either in llind^taa or Penta. that of locutta are net of fretpient occur 
ta>k in all the three hdne uniati/ rcncei hceawe common^ but mni- 
B*t^ed to oxen and tniflalecf af* quhoev esrept in thehottracta sire 
iho^ in rartieularpamoflhe fnt Imt hlite annoraner Among the 
cuneit and attet are al*o nted. A wild animali liona are laid to lie 
contulerable nntnber of hertet am fonnd in the Inli/ counti/ about the 
reared In the Afjdan dom1n1oni| nt/ of Cabtil^ but tint appears Impro- 
tliete from llerat are redionedpv bauet users are pnnci|UH/ seen In 
tirvlarl/ fjoi^ aotne of iheto harteg the low count!/ along the Indoi ; 
the figure of an Arab, with aiiperwr welm h/mnaa, fosea and bares are 
site A good breed of the Indian common crei/ where Dears are 
sort, named fad la found In Bunnoo found amens toe wood/ mountaint, 
indl>aiDann,andeaedien\hor»caof butthqr acidom tjnH tnrir Nct«aea 
the aame dcaenptlon are bred be- cxrept when allured b/ a fidd of 
tween the If/danies and Induai but sugarcane} there are two kinds one 
cxcepdng tboM from the provtoce of the common black bear of India, and 
Bulk whidi are excenenr thehoracs thooiherofn ^/ white or yellow 
from the Alihan temtoriea bare not colour l>iM beam are rare} but a 
aver/ good character great mne^ of deer, indudiqg the 

Cameis are the aalmali most em elk abound among the mountains. 
pt»cd for carnage } the dromedar/ W ild sheep and wUd goats are com- 
U found in all thepbun eountr/, etpe- inon,be 9 li!es which there are porcu 
oalfy In the drj and sand/ pens, and pmea hedgehogs raangooacs ferrets 
Is the tali, lo^dcgged anunsl com wild dogs.aad monke/s. Elephants 
men to Imlis. The Bactrian eatnel are brought from Ilindoitan, nciAer 
Is more rare, and b a third lower that animal nor the rhinoceros h«im 
than the otfier but very stout } he b found in a wild state 
corered with black feb^/ bdr, and Many Europcoo trees are ind^e- 
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nous to Afgbanistdn, wheie most of 
the finest European fruits grow wild. 
The commonest trees are the large 
coned fir, ivith seeds resembling pis- 
taccionuts; oaks, cedars, a gigantic 
species of cypress, the walnut, pis- 
taccio and the olive, mulberry, tama- 
risk, English flowers, such as jessa- 
mines, poppies,narcissuses, tuberoses, 
hyacinths, &c are raised in the gar- 
dens The country not having been 
explored, little is known respecting 
its mineral riches. Gold is said to 
be found in some of the streams that 
flow from the Hmdoo Cosh moun- 
tains , silver in Cafiristan, rubies in 
Badukshan, and cliffs containing la- 
pis lazuli aie supposed to overhang 
the Cashgur nverj lead, iron, and 
antimony are procured in different 
tracts ; sulphur, rock salt, from the 
salt range of mountains; saltpetre 
every where , alum is extracted from 
the clay at Calabaugh, and orpiment 
is procured from Bulk and the Haza- 
rch countries. 

Afghanistan being an inland coun- 
tiy, destitute of 'navigable rivers and 
roads fit for wheel carriages, com- 
merce IS carried with camels in the 
level country, and with horses and 
ponies among the mountains. Cara- 
vans go to Chinese Turkistan fiom 
Cfishmcrc and Peshawer ; from Can- 
dahnr and Herat to Persia , but the 
trade to Hindostan is more divided. 
That of the Punjab and the north 
comes to Peshawer, while that which 
crosses the desert of Rajpootana 
and the countries still further south 
comes to Shekarpoor, Bahawulpoor, 
and Mooltan The trade by sea 
nrnics at Corachic, and is thence 
transported to Shekarpoor and Can- 
dahar. The chief commercial in- 
tercourse is w ith India, Persia, and 
1 urkistan (both independent and 
CInncbc), but the first is by far the 
most considerable The exports to 
India consist principally of horses, 
furs, shawls, madder, nssafcctida, to- 
bacco, almonds, pistaccio nuts, wal- 
nuts h(wcl-nuts, and fruits both fiesh 
and dried The imports arc coarse 
totton clotfis, nuishns, silken cloths 
md brocades, indigo in large quan- 


tities, ivory, chalk, bamboos, wax, tin, 
sandal-wood, and nearly all the sugar 
used in the country. Spices are large- 
ly imported from Bombay and the 
Malabar coast to Corachie , cownes 
also come by this route, through 
which horses are exported. The 
horse trade is one of considerable 
importance A great number of 
horses are annually sold in the 
north of India, under the name of 
Cabnl horses, and in the west under- 
that of Candahar horses , but almost 
the whole of these come from Tur- 
kistan. No hoises are bred at Cabul, 
except by men of property for their 
own use, nor are the horses about 
Candahar exported Some fine hoi ses 
from the neighbourhood of Herat are 
carried to other countiies, but few 
or none to India. A considerable 
number of horses are exported from 
Baloochistan, as are also some of the 
fine breed found on both sides of the 
Indus, in the county noith of the salt 
range. The great ' breeding Country 
in the Afghan dominidns-is Balk, 
from which quartei, and from the 
Turkoman country, lowei down the 
Oxus river, a great proportion of 
the horses exported are brought. 
There are two sorts of horses mostly 
dealt in, one rathei small but very 
stout, the other much larger, atid 
more valued on that account, al^ 
though not near so serviceable, ex- 
cejit for war, when, owing to the 
Asiatic mode of fighting, size is of 
importance The first are called 
Toorkies or Uzbekies, the second 
Turkomanies The gi eat marts aio 
Balk and Bokhara, where Toot kies 
sell for fiom £5 to iS20, and Turko- 
raanies from ^20 to ifilOO each Of 
late years the exportation to India 
has been rapidly decreasing, owing to' 
the extension of the British posses- 
sions, where small bodies of disci- 
plined infantry have been substituted 
loi large bocUcs of horse, and in 
proportion as the circle of their de- 
predations has been contracted, the 
natUD aiinics have been also modi- 
fied and diminished by a ’greater 
admixture of infantry 
The origin of the term A^han has 
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never liven fati>rjclonly twee^l Inil Icnti Iml utoos onJ roiwcnlar wiili 
It U probaUy of moJern ilMc, bdnt; M ii no^ci lunl checK Imncs and 
known 10 tile Afghan iiallon only long face* Tlieif nair and beardi 
tbroneli tlic medium of liic Perihn are generally black fomctimei l rowo, 




IS s'wsiKuut* 

plural Vonditancli Mmetlmra pro- 
nounced PooVtauneb, wbenee poi- 
aiUy the vrord FatnOi b> which the 
Afghani are known in India, may bo 
denred Uy the Arablana they are 
e^led Sollmancc Tliey have no 
general name for their country but 
•omctifflca apply the Pcnian one of 
Aighanltl ban The name noat usually 
applied to tho whole county is Kho 
rasaan which it obvioud} tiieorrcct 
Ttie Afghans dcsenltetheinscltea ns 
having originally sprung m four dirl 
kionv from the font aons of K]so 
Aliourcshe^ named Semdian 
Ghoorghoosht Bctnce and Kurlih, 
from whom originate the innumerable 
irilies branches, and subdivisions 
winch at present exist. The term 
Ooloos IS appliCil either to a whole 
tnhe or to an independent bmnch, 
the import of (he word meanm* a 
sort of danmsh cammonwcnlih 
hhail means a band or a scmblage 
and Zei means sons Tlirongliout 
all tho tribes (he cbonuh attachment 
of the Aighaos unlike that of tho 
Scottuli higitlanden Is rather to the 
community than to the chief wlio has 
but little power, and it u but rarely 
that the perionsl interests ofitt 
khan or chief wiU influenee n tnhe 
to any action inconsistent with Its 
own interest or honour 
The general law of (he empire u 
that of Mahomed but their neculiar 
code b the Pooahtoon Woflcc or 
pecuinrusaccs of the Afghans which 
autliorizes me law of retaliation 
Slaves are common in Afghanistan 
mostly home bom the rest importciL 
Abyssininns and negroes ore some- 
times broudit from Arabia} the Bo- 
looehies sml Persians and other pri 
soners, and many Cafihes are mir 
chased or made prisoners The 
Cafircy prisoners are mcrally fc- 
noicB Olid much sou^t after on 
account of their beauty The Afghan 
men arc of robuat make generolly 




and some are of surprising strength 
anti stature Imt In the OKi^te not 
to tall as the Ilrttiih nations Their 
manners tire frank and open, hut 
entirely free from tlie uBectation of 
military pride and ferocity so dt gust 
ing among the Pntans of Indb By 
the Persians the Afghans ore accused 

bsrbarlsm and stupidity liccnusc 
they want the subtlety and xnendaaty 
of the funner, and are remarkable 
among eastern nations for their vc- 
raeit) Tlicir nihng passion Is the 
love of gain and hoatdnig a favoimto 
system With all classes tho inflitcnce 
of money lielns nenrly iinhoundcil 
Thgy are proud of their descent, and 
great siipporten of genenlogies To 
their immediate dependents they are 
kind but the reverse to those who 
itfeundcrthcm, without any personal 
connexion on which actonnt (he 
more remote nrovmces whieh thqr 
have Bubduce, such ns Cashmere 
sufllr greatly from thor rapacity 
Their sices are ihoie of rcicngc 
envy, avance rapacity, and ebsti 
naey but on the other liand they 
are fond of independence fnitiiful to 
each other kind to their immediate 
dependent^ hospUablr brave liardy, 
frugal, lalionous prudent and ore on 
the whole nt least m ilieir native 
country, much less debauched vo- 
luptuous and dishonest, than their 
nmghboiirs the Ilindostances and 
Persians 

Tlic above favourable character 
however must in a great d^rec he 
restricted to thO inhabitants of the 
country, for the greater part of the 
eedcnl^ town population arc not 
At}»Kaas* No genuine Afglian evec 
keeps a shop, or cxcrascs any Imn 
ilicraft trade these vocations being 
mostly eccumed by Tajiks (whose 
language is Persian) and Ilindiklc^ 
a twpie of Indian orignu Tho only 
Arghans who reside in great towns 
ore great men and their followers, 
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soldiers, moollalis, a few who follow 
commeicc, and some of the very 
poorest who work as labourers. The 
prohibition in the Koran against true 
believers taking interest for mono}, 
devolves most of the banking busi- 
ness on the Hindoos, for which, 
from their cautious and penurious 
habits, they arc admirably suited. 
The Tajiks of Afghanistan are every 
where remarkable for tlicir use of 
fixed habitations, and their disposi- 
tion to agriculture, and other sta- 
tionary occupations. They compose 
the principal part of the population 
round Cabul, Candaliar, Gliizni, He- 
rat, and Balk, but there arc few in the 
wild parts of the country. ^ The 
whole number in the Cabul dominions 
has been estimated at about 1,500,000 
persons. The Hindikics arc more 
numerous than the Tajiks, and all of 
Indian descent j their language is a 
kind of Hindostany, resembling the 
Funjaub dialect. Braliminical Hindoos 
are found all over Cabul, especially 
in the towns, where they carry on the 
trade of brokers, merchants, bankers, 
goldsmiths, and grain sellers. They 
are almost all of the Ehetri (militarj’) 
tribe, yet none follow the martial 
profession, and they are by no means 
strict in their adherence to the Brah- 
rainical doctiines of purity and im- 
purity. 

The food of the common people 
is leavened bread, rice, desk, vegeta- 
bles, sometimes cheese, and after- 
wards dried curds. Provisions are 
very cheap, and fruit so abundant, 
that in the city of Cabul grapes are 
dear when they sell for more than 
one farthing per pound. Nuts of all 
sorts are in profusion ; vegetables are 
low-priced, as are also coriander 
seeds, turmeric, and ginger. In the 
Cohistan or hilly country, the chief 
subsistence of the people is derived 
from their numerous plantations of 
mulberry trees, the fruit of which is 
dried in the sun, then ground to 
flour, and afterwards made into bread. 
It has been calculated that the pro- 
duce of an acre of mulberries will 
support a greater number of peisons 
than one under regulai tillage. 


The Afghan nation being composed 
of the aggregate of many diflcrcnt 
tribes, cannot be proficrly described 
without particularly refernng to each 
distinct body} but these divisions 
arc so minute and extended that it is 
impossible even to enumerate them, 
and in point of strength and popu- 
lation, each tribe fluctuates almost 
aniuinlly. In 1600, those of the most 
importance were the 
Jliirranics (formerly the Abdallics), 


Ghiljics, 

Yusephreis, 


Hcggntins, 

Kiz/lcbasiics (of Persian origin), 
Turkolniiics, 

Khybcncs, 

Khuttuks, 

Dclazauks, 

Momunds, 

Vizicnes, 

Wurducks, 

Cankers, and 
Naussers. 

The Hnzarehs and Eimauks, who now 
inhabit what is supposed to have been 
the original Afghan countrj, diflbr 
entirely from that nation in appear- 
ance, language and manners, but 
bear a strong resemblance to the 
Toorky tribes in their neighbour- 
hood The king is the natural head 
of the Durranies, the strongest, brav- 
est, and most civilized tribe ; but he 
IS obliged to pay great attention to 
the wishes of the different clans that 
compose it. The tribes that inhabit 
the north-eastern quarter, enclosed 
between the Hindoo Cosh mountains 
and the Indus, the salt range and the 
range of Soliman, are comprehended 
under the general name of Ber Dur- 
ranies, first given them by Ahmed 
Shah They are mostly agricultural, 
but subdivided into numerous little 
societies The Durranies had for- 
merly the name of Abdallies, until it 
was changed to Durranies by Ahmed 
Shah, in consequence of the dream 
of a famous saint at Chamkunee, and 
upon this event he assumed the title 
of Shah Dooree Dooraun Of all 
the clans into which this tribe is par- 
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tUioncyli ihc PoruUci U iW wo*i %iMchHdc«ecoJMrromAIimeJ'Sliah 
cniinent. anil of lliW elan Ihc Sihl- AUUIH, Iwl ihttt U no ntcl role lor 
*\oMi G\U ih« throne, and w held Ht to the eldest aon The 

pcennarlf aaerrd ^hole of the ro»1 fiimllr, cacent 

ihie tinpcr eomer of Arphanutan tbofc e*j»cciaHt faroiirM ^ the 
north of the Cabul tlrcf, and • e t of rtlj^nlnj! aoTcftt^jo. are ImBrjioned 
the Indus, is occupied by the ^ u In the upper citadel of &nnl eity, 
acphrei tribe nho a1«o inhabit the nherelhevarenclttmitRlbiitatrleu 
country amonj; the htlli named De- |» eonfinetl. The Line a title it bliahjr 
ncer, oewad and Punlcorai tome Jtoorco Doowun lie hat Ihc e* 
of this inlrn eatend to the lodtts^ elusive nnvilrM of coming and is 
Ihey have possessed the countries prayed for In the hhootlieh a part of 
tli^ now inhabit 300 yeart Imt came the rchgtmu aervlee of the Mahonie- 
onsimdly from the nest about Gairah dans lie has the f^ht of making 
and Nooshky Tl<e temiory naa peace and declaring nar, but cannot 
tbenposseMedbythuDclaanukv who cede any portion of the territory 
were gradually expelled or extermi occupied by the Afghan tnbes, who 
nat^ b> ibe 'k uaephaeis At pro* have generally ahean no dcalrc for 
•cut the latter are a very numeroua wealem eonqueatay and it was a 
tribe, aeparated into many little con death bed injunction of Ahmed Shah 
munities chMy under an ^iparently to avoid attackine the tJxhek^ whom 
democratic constitution and not hedesiniated**aiuveuithouilioncy ** 
aithitondiog their turbulence and IndeeiT the majority of the Afghan 
intenid discord their country la well tnbea meddle little with exirmal 
eultivated and their mllagea and Mbtlet, and posaeu but acaaly m 
wBtcr<euraci in exectlent condition formaliDn raiding the neighbouring 
A renowned aalnt of their own tribe states, lianng no newa>wnters as m 
If said to hare left them ablcaaing Hindostanyandbutfewambavnadorf 
and a curse, that ^tlic) should u The general admimstratum la eon 
ways be free hut nerer united. ' In ductedbytlieKingwiththeassistancc 
consequence of their interminable of the Great Yiilcr, who onglii to lio 
feuifs, there Is scarcely a man of any rclceted from the clan of Uaumxci 
note who is not constantly on the Next lothaMiivr are the head te- 
natch for liti life In csery village erctanr (the Moonsliee Basliih the 
men are seen clad In armour, aM superintendent of the intelligence 
others are surrounded by hircil sol department (tlarearah Baduj, and 
dicra. l.aeh injury produces fresh the eommandant of ponlshmenla or 
retaliationa hence ambuscades, sud tmblie executioner (NaiukherBaiJiO 
den attacks in the streets murder In The station of Ars B«gc e was licre> 
thmrhonses -auhthecoasequcntdis- ditary in the taxmly of^kram Khan 
trust alarm, and confusion It is not Tlie duly of this funetionaiy is to 
possible to enumerate nil the liitle repeat in an audible voice to the 
rqiublicsoftheluscphxeisindqicn king nny thing that is said ly liis 
dent of each other Thcwholepopu subjects when admitted to tbo pre 
latlonhasbeeneatinmtcdatTOOOOO icnec and his ofllee It may be sun 
persons, but more than htdf of thcio posed is of considerablo importance 
are the mcrcneasantiy (here named The whole kingdom in 1809 was 
Fhkecf^ who labour ior the Yuseph subdivided into twenty-seven pro 
xds These Fokeera have tho liberiy vlnees eighteen of which hod each n 
of removing from the lands of one aeparate governor or bakim wbo^ 
master to those of nnotiier and even lected liie revenue nnd commanded 
MO distinct community which pnvl the inllitin and a aurdnr or gencml 
lege u their main protcetion a^mst who commanded tlic regulars hut 
opnmsion sometimes both of these ofOccawerD 

The crown of Cabul is lierciiitary imitcii The cUitccn pros inccs thus 
in thatbranch of the Suddozci family administered were ilcmt bitmli. 
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Candalmr, Ghi/ni, Cabul, Bamiaii, 
Ghoorebund, Jdlalabad, Lughmaii, 
Peshawar, Dcra Ismael Khan, Dora 
Ghazi Khan, Shekarpoor, Scwcc, 
Sinde, Cashmere, Clinch Ha2(areh, 
Leia and Mooltan, some of which at 
present are totally separated from the 
Afghan dominions, and others under 
but little control In settled tunes 
the revenue of Cabul was formerly 
reckoned at near three millions per 
annum, but the real lercnue seldom 
exceeded two millions, and of this a 
large proportion was assigned an ay 
in military jaghire 

In the cities justice is administered 
bj' the cauzies, the mufti, the amccni 
mekemeh, and the darogah of the 
adawlut In the country the land- 
holders were answerable for the po- 
lice, which in most pal ts is very bad 
The established aiiny (before the 
existing anarchy) consisted of Dur- 
ranies, Gholaumi Shahs, besides which 
there was a sort of militia named 
Keljaui ee The conduct of the Dur- 
ranies (the ruling tnbe) in their wars, 
conveys a very mean idea of their 
military character Their armies 
were always very small, seldom ex- 
ceeding ten thousand men of a side, 
and these ill paid and disobedient. 
The victoiy was usually decided by 
some person of consequence going 
over to the enemy, on which the 
gi eater part of the army dispeised, 
or followed his example Even when 
the battle was decided by the swoi d 
there was little bloodshed, and that 
chiefly among the great khans who 
weie Intel ested in the result, the 
common soldiers shewing much in- 
diflerence as to the issue 
The language of the Afghans is 
named the Pushtoo ; but its origin 
is unknown, as a large portion of the 
words cannot be traced to any of the 
ancient languages, although Sir Wil- 
liam Jones considered it to be a dia- 
lect of the sciiptural Chaldaic For 
writing they use thePeisian alphabet, 
and generally the Nush character, 
but as they have some sounds not 
expressible by any Persian lettei, 
they denote these by adding a dis- 
tinctn e mark or point to the Persian 


letter, which .npproaclics nearest iii 
sound. In a specimen of the Ijord’s 
Player in the Pushtoo, the mission- 
aries could scarcely trace four words 
to the Sanscrit, although half of them 
were quite familiar as being current 
in the Hindostanj. It is conse- 
quently evident that the languages 
derived from the Sanscrit end in the 
west at Afghanistan, which idea is 
confirmed by the Baloochy dialect to 
the south of that region The Push- 
too, though rough, is a manly lan- 
guage, and not unplcasing to an ear 
accustomed to the oriental tongues. 
None of the famous authors in this 
dialect arc more than one century 
and a half old, and there are pro- 
bably no books in the language more 
than twice that antiquitj', their lite- 
rature being mostly of Persian oiigin. 
Their pin e authors are chiefly writers 
on theology and law , but they have 
also sevcial histones of particular 
penods of their own transactions 
The books wntten in Pushtoo, how- 
ever, arc not to be lelied on as giving 
any standaid of the national Icaimng, 
Persian being still the language in 
which all scientific woiks arc com- 
posed. 

The manners of the Afghan tubes 
differ according as their habits aie 
stationaiy or migratory'. The dwel- 
lers in tents aie chiefly found in the 
west, much the larger portion of the 
eastein Afghans living in houses, and 
circumstances lender it probable that 
all over the empire the erratic tubes 
are diminishing, no voluntary migra- 
tion of a tnbe from one distant station 
to anothei having taken place foi 
above a century. The commonest 
houses are built of brick, one story 
high, and roofed, either with terraces 
or low cupolas, suppoited by beams 
There are neither wheeled carnages 
noi palanquins in the country, both 
sexes travelling on horses and camels. 
One of the most distinguished cliarac- 
tenstics of the Afghans is their hos- 
pitality, for which they aie justly 
famous. It being consideied a point 
of national honour The greatest 
affront an Afghan can leceive is to 
have Ills guest canied off They' aie 



niitcd. Another sect namctl the country was completely lubjuntctl 
ZuLktet from Moiillah 7ultU Itsfiret l>y Nndjr Sboh In Ahmed 
patron hold doctnnet hostile to oil Shah ab dalli the founder of the 
rerclation and the belief of a future Dummy dynasty nros crowned at 
state, and ore arnd practically to lUua* Candahar in 1773 he was sneeceded 
Irate fhmr doctrines by the depravity by h» son Umour Shah who died 
of their lives The Ronshunca sect in 1703 Zemaun Shah rcigncil 
was very prevalent in the siiteenth until ISOO when ho was dethroned 
century but It now nearly extinct by h» brother Mahniood who. 
It was founded ui die ragn of the m 1803 was expelled by his bro 
emperor Acber, by Bajaxet Annn ther ShuJ’i who was In his tiird 
named by his enemies the apostle of expelled by Mohmood tn 1809 and 
darkness in dension to the title of sought refuco nt laiddennch where 
Peerco Rouahun the apostle of he rcmainedin 1817, with a pension 
light, which he had assumed. of 50 000 rupees per annum j but In 
Ziikc inanv other eastern nation* 1818 ho became restless and quitted 
the Allans hold their burial^munds his asylum in hopes of r^^nmg the 
in high veneration, naming them the uneasy crown Meantime Runjcct 
cities of the dead These they pco Smalt, the Seik chief of Lahore 
pic with the ghosts of the departed nvautng himself of the existing con 
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fusion, m 1819-20, conquered Pesha- 
wer, the modern Afghnn capital, and 
the romantic valley of Cashmere. 
In 1821, Shah Sluija returned from 
the Kaipoor to Luddeaneh, through 
Sinde, Jesselmcre, and Joudpoor, 
after (hihng in attempt to recover his 
throne by the aid of the Ameers of 
Sinde. Great lenity was shewn him, 
and his pension restored, although 
he had offered to mortgage it to the 
Rajah of Noorpoor, to raise funds 
for his adventurous expedition. At 
the same time a pension was settled 
on Ins blind brother, Zemaun Shah, 
at one period the sovereign of Af- 
ghanisthan, and the terror of north- 
western India. In 1826, the rival 
kings, Mahmood and Shuja, were 
equally fugitives; the first with hts 
son Cainran at Herat; the last 
within the British territories. The 
Cabul country was then partition- 
ed among the sons of Futteh Khan, 
always at variance, and Yar Ma- 
homed Khan was actual ruler of 
Peshawer, probably under the^ pro- 
tection of Runjeet Singh, the tide of 
conquest having rolled back for the 
first time from east to west. — {Elplan- 
stone, Foster, Public MS, Documents, 
4-c.) 

Afzulghuk — A town and stout 
ghurrj m the province of Oude, si- 
tuated ill lat, 29° 26' N., Ion. 78° W 
E. 

Agha dfep f Agha-dmpaJ. — A 
small town in the province of Bengal, 
where there is a celebrated image of 
Knshna, much venerated by the 
Hindoos. 


PROVINCE OF AGRA. 

This large division of Hindostan 
proper is situated principally between 
the 2.5th and 28th degrees of N lat 
On the north it is bounded by the 
province of Delhi, on the south by 
that of Malwa, on the east are the 
provinces of Oude and Allahabad, 
and on the west that of Ajmeer In 
length It may be estimated at 250 
miles by 180, the average breadth. 
The principal modern geogiaphical 


and political subdivisons arc the 
following ; 

1. Agra district. » 

2 The Doab. 

3. The district of Etnwch. 

4. The Furrucknbad district. 

6. Calpcc, Gohud, and Gualior. 

6. The Bhurtpoor territories, 

7. Alvar and Macherry.t 

8. The Alighur district. 

The surface of this province, to 
the north-cast of the jumna, is in 
general flat and open, and rather 
bare of trees; but to the south of 
the Chumbtil, and also towards ihc 
western frontier, it becomes more 
hilly and jungly. The climate, for 
the greater part of the year, is tem- 
perate, and during the winter cool 
during the nights ; but while the hot 
winds prevail, as in other regions 
subject to their influence, the heat is 
intense, and the climate unhealthy, 
especially in the jungly quarter j but, 
fortunately, their continuance is not 
of very long duration. The chief 
rivers of the province are the Gan- 
ges, the Jumna, and the Chumbul, 
besides many smaller streams, such 
as the Sinde and Kohary ; but, upon 
the whole, the country is but indiflb- 
rently supplied with water, and de- 
pends much on the periodical rains. 
To the north of the Chumbul, and 
on the western frontier, dunng the 
dry season, except in the immediate 
vicinity of the large rivers, which 
flow with a perpetual current, water 
for agncultuial purposes is procured 
from wells. A great proportion of 
the cultivation is consequently re- 
stricted to such crops as do not, like 
nee, require a redundant supply of 
moistui e. 

Vdiious streams have their sources 
in the north-western hills, and during 
the rams flow with a considerable 
volume ; but even then they do not 
reach the Jumna, Chumbul, or any 
large depot of water, being arrested 
during their progress; either ab- 
sorbed by the thirsty soil, or ab- 
stracted by the husbandman for the 
purposes of agiiculture The soil 
of this province is paiticularly well 
adapted foi the cultivation of ind'go 
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cotton* Qn4 tupir* vMrIi trVlit 1*0 
ral«c4 In anjr oiiamitj* nmt llic pro- 
cltidton of wltWlf In the Bntlkh ter 
ntenev* It nnnusllj^ fittt Incrm«ln8 
In litote lubjcct lo the natne riticf** 
»]:ricuttare ttiH mcett tilth Impdli- 
menit, hut nereftliclrt*, tiunr;; the 
tone tranquility thcY hate been com* 
pcllnl to na« tnaiSc con 

tijfrable adranert. The A^ pro 
^nee contntni no ptcuhtr lulncral 
proihietleni* anJ the anlmalt are 
»uch at are utuallr found In ether 
qiiartm of Illndo uti| hut tie 
liortet are reeVooed inueh tupetior 
to thote reared further catt. nltli 
the eterptioa of those bred in the 
poremment studs at Tirhoot and 
Ohaiipoor tihde descnliine the 
local kuhditUiont Into ithkb tlie 
prorlnee Is nartitiotied. further par^ 
cieutars of this nature «ili be noticed 
The principal article manuractured 
In the Am nrovlnee It eoane cot 
ten eloin nnlch nat once laq^eljr 
eipurte^ but hat latterly much de- 
clined The Benjml and Bahar pro* 
nnccs rerate annually an Imperta* 
tIoD of raw cotton fram the countiy 
aouih of the Chembul, by the route 
of Kalpcc) but n contUmble nor 
tlonotit It the (trowth of Malwa 
and the former Maharatta temtorica 
lo the south-can of Acra. Tie 
Deal or lerritorr Included between 
the Ganget and Jumna which may 
be termed the nrden of the pro- 
vince exports indi «|0 tuMr* and 
cotton Tile country to the north 
west of Agra under the Bajaa of 
Maeherri Ohiirtnoor, and other 
native cnlefsp aUnougn 111 siinphed 
With water hat latterly much un- 
proved Iwtb In Industry and cultiva- 
tion Upon the whole the province 
la but thinly populated when eom 
pared with Bengal Bahar Tanjore 
and the more flounslung of the Ort- 
thh diainets and doea not probably* 
la all Its dimensions contun moro 
than eight millions of Inhabitants of 
which mueli the larger portion re- 
side Within the juntdicnon of the 
British magistrates. 

At present the chief native poten- 
tates withmtho limits of the province 
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areitie najalisof %lsrhtrry and Blitirt 
poor I Init* besides these Itrontalna 
|«tty Inlc^ndrrl chiefs all under 
the preiectio>i of the British govern- 
i»ent,wliKS I refers ft peace lietwecn 
them, and arUtratr^ their diffrrencrv 
All the country lo the msl of the 
Jumna l« dirmly itmlcr British an 
thumv, and Uiuana^etl by ft regular 
avil tstabS bmmt for the collection 
of the revenue and administration of 
Jmtice inie tnas to the south of 
the C hiimbul comprehending Guv 
llor Gohud Knrwnr Ac siiihthe 
racfjition of the town and district of 
Kaipce. are rlthcr In the possession 
of or inliutary to Ihswlet Bow Siodia. 

The chief toarns in the Am, be- 
sides its capital are Alvar* the capi- 
tal of the Macheny Rajih) Bhurt 
poor, the capital of the Jauis l)eeg 
another strong Jaut fortress | Ma 
thum Bindrabund Kanoje* Clawah, 
Cualior Gpbud Kalpec* Narwar, 
and i urmehabad. Hie natives are 
In gencml a handsome robust race 
of men* and consist of a mlitnre of 
Itmdoos and ^Ishomedans few of 
the Srihs having come so far south 
A considerable number of the culti 
valor* to the west of the Jumna are 
Jauts, and the country of the Mv 
cherry llajah contains many Mewat- 
tlci^ long noted for thar ihteriili 
propensities. The Uindoo religion 
IS tiiH predominant, althoiigli the 
country has licen (until recently) 
permaneiiUy subject lo hlaliomedan 
princes tinee the thirteenth century 
Pagodas are numerous and mosques 
rare, while the Ridpoot and Brah 
mlnfeal races prevau among the pev 
untry The woods and jungles are 
full of peacocLs* another symptom of 
llmdooismt and most of the names 
are followed by the a!fix of Singh* 
which ouglit to be neeuliar to the 
Itajpooia of noble ucsccnti but idl 
the Jauta assume it without cere 
many* as do also the SciLi, who 
being npostates from the Bralimfnieal 
faiili hove still less claim to such a 
distinction The languacc of eom 
mon intereoursch the llimlostany 
but the Persian (for which Lnglish 
might now be substiiuted) u used for 
c 
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public and official documents, and bounded b}' the pcrgitnnalis of Deeg, 
IS also spoken in conversation by the Bluirtpoor territories, and the 

. * « fkjr • 1 ^1* 'nn«*t*nn 


the higher classes of Mahoincdnns. 
The Bruj dialect is spoken round the 


pergunnahs of Dholpoor, Barree, 
and R.ijakera. Tliat portion bi- 


city of Agia, and extends to the tuated between the Chumbul and 
Vindhya mountains. In the woids the Jumna is a table land, elevated 
of the Lord’s prayer in this Ian- above the beds of both rivers about 
guage, twenty-eight con espond with sixty feet, and composed of a light 
those occurring in the Bengalese and soil. In many parts, during the dry 
Hindostany specimens, besides two season, the tanks, streams, and ri- 
or three Sanscrit words of frequent vulcts arc without water, which, for 
iccurrence in the Bengalese. The agricultural and domestic purposes, 
ancient language of Kanoje, the ca- is procured from w'clls. Cultn ation 
pital of upper Hindustan, at the in this district, w hen compared with 
period of the first Mahomedan inva- its condition in the Company’s old 
Sion, IS thought by Mr Colcbrookc provinces, lias made but little pro- 
to form the basis of the modern Hin- gross. The waste lands are \eiy 
dostan}'. extensive, and a portion of them 

In the ifemote ages of Hindoo might, without injustice be set aside 

. ^ ^ •#««% 4>I\a nrnnTnnn. 


till? AGIUULC ^ , /* ^ I 

antiquity this provmce must have maintenance of watchmen^ 

formed a very important division of other public measure 

J This backward state of the agricul- 


Hindostan, as it contained Kanoje, 
Mathura, and Bindrabund, the scats 


ture is in a great measure to be as- 


of pilgrimage The city of Agra is -cumsiancea, me connguuj or inae- 
supposed to have beeh the birth- Pendent states, separated in many 
place of the Avatar, or incarnation from the British terntones by 

of Vishnu, under the name of Parasu imaginary boundaiy, and inha- 

Hania, whose conquests extended to by tribes long noted for their 

and included Ceylon After the "^ihits of rapine, such as the Me- 
Mahomedan invasion it followed the ivatties and Buddicks, who, after 
fate of Delhi, and during the reign committing crimes within the limits 
of Acber, as containing the tempo- fiod a secure asylum for 

tary metropolis, was the leading pro- “^eir persons and plunder in the ad- 
vince of the empire Subsequent to jccent native states, or among the 
the death of Aurengzebe in 1707 , it defiles and ravines which intersect 
was alternately possessed and la- the southei n portion of this dmsion. 


vaged by the Jauts, Maharattas, and 
diferent commanders deputed fi om 
Delhi to restore peace and the im- 


The jurisdiction of Chata contains 
175 villages, and is bounded by that 
of Delhi, by the dominions of the 


penal authority, neither of which Nabob Ahmed Buksh Khan, and by 
they wei e ever able to effect One Bhurtpoor. The inhabitants of this 
of the latter, Nacljift Khan, governed tract nave been, from timeiminemo- 
the districts north of the Chumbul ^al, most notorious robbers, and it 


from 1777 uptil his death, indepen- 
dent of all control from the Delhi 


IS only within these fifteen yeai s that 
their roads could be passed with any 


so\ ereign iAbttl Fazel, Scott, Cole- degree of safety. This predatory dis- 
brooke, Missionanes, Wilford, ) position, in addition to the facilities 
Tk mi . afforded by Its frontier position, and 

dicirir.fr nf much jungle between the villages, re- 
gion . X f q“’res a more than ordinary sLre of 

iC. Ld and vigour on the part of 

of the’ Jumna fro ftc magistrate to retain the tract in 

the rViiimii.il * J””*^*^*®*^ "^th tolerable subordination. Kosee is a 
the Chumbul On the west it is place of consequence, wealth, and 
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tomnaerrbl tfliportaiwe NunJe^w 
anil Runana are placet of rontitiera- 
I te resort* o«ln» to the opinion en 
tertalnet! lip the Hlailoot of tlmr 
•anetttp Imt the Inhabtiantt of the 
first anil tho^e of Mt.rhhoc hare 
lonj; had an erll reputation end the 
latter bclnj; •iluated on the banlt of 
the Jnmna* at natirci have fallen 
under the nitpeion orcserrislnsthelr 
ht^olip ana aetintv In tranitemn/* 
the property of their nd^hbonn In 
the Ali*hur dimion to thdr our 
mpecUve ilMellinyt 

SonkUatonnofeontiderahle tire 
on the Immediate frontier of tbedit- 
tnet ilurbola It sitmteU on the 
high road lo ^tathiira. llelween 
eufldra* near A^ra. and Gaew^haut 
the emtnitp U bantn, ViUU much 
Junde aSbrdlnf* no protection to Ira 
Tellers lint ettretnelp welt adapted 
for the eoneealment of thteres, AH 
ti Imtneduielp on the Bhartpoor 
frontier and oaeh etposed The 
ndgfabourhood of Jet l>Inglictacen 
niedrabund and Choumaher la fa 
tnoav for the bad eharacter of Itt In 
haMtants vrho loo freqnenilp avail 
Ihcmaelvet of the contenlencet af 
forded hr the ndfihbonnng ravines 
andjttnafet. Tiie Hindoo unetuariev 
of ^fathura and Oindrabiind arc loo 
populoes towns* where for teeuriip, 
and to promote an Improved apstem 
of police gates have been erected at 
the pnneipal entrances and at the 
hcadsof the atreetaand alleps Prior 
to 161S an attempt was made to In* 
doce the zemindars to retain a num 
her of watchmen In proportion to 
the magnitude of their diflerent vil 
lages Init the burthen being found hp 
eipcnenee greater than their r^ 
aourcev eoulu bear the establishment 
was uUimatelp abandoned. In the 
aeetion of the police division contl> 
guous to the lands of Kaiah Keeruth 
bin^i a strong police H required 
>et in IRIS the only police officer 
entertained was a Belnhur whose 
dutyic was to report lo the head of 
the tannah the occurrences of liis 
village 2 and even this functionary 
complained that Ids wages were not 
paid with due punctuality 
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Ttie prevailing enme In the Agra 
dntrict Is that of rotdierp on tiie 
higbwayt and the coaolvanee of the 
temini»ra with theroUier^ alUioiigh 
iliITicuIt of direetfiroef Is an article 
ofimlvcrsalhelter The presumption 
hgrtAti} atreiigtliened when the con- 
dition of the eountr/ prior to its 
coming unJrrthe Bniish government 
Is consiiieml At that period tlie 
lemlnilara openly aliclterra thieves* 
and shared Ihriridunder; andistlic 

f iractlce avowedlp contlaiief In the 
mmedule nriglibourhoo^ ilie tiro- 
l>ability amounts almost toacertafnty 
The land revenue yielded by this dis- 
trict In IROIdtd not exceed 8,500.000 
rupee** although I y Smdia s minis- 
ters It had been estimated at thirteen 
lad.s It wax then held by Colonel 
tirssing theeommtndaniofAsra as 
Jaldad In ion the Agra distrlet 
was said lo contain l,S2dCr7 cutcha 
or smalt begns of lead In cultivation* 
atsetted at 1 425^0- rupees or one 
rupee two annas per b^of 1 COO 
square yards 100,807 b(^aa fit for 
omcuUiire* and 002 740 begas en- 
tirely wattei^A' 7Viwrr> PtiTc 
MS J)onimfn/9,tAe Merjuhijf iUt 

ittigt ^f) 

Act A forAeheraMj^^Thccxjvttil 
of the inveedme province* eonrac^ 
diouilv aiiuated on the south west 
shlcpftfae Jumna which In the month 
ofjune is here half a mile broad and 
never fordable at any lime lat. S7* 
11 V ton 7r ^3 K. Thebousesof 
nodem i^ra hVe those of Benares 
consist oi severnl atones* and the 
itvcctswith the cseeptionofthat Imid- 
Irs from the fnrt to the Alathura gate 
which la handsome for an Indian city 
so narrow os scarcely to admit of n 
palanquin* Imtmueh the greater part 
of ibb once fiounthing city la now a 
heap of rums and almost uninhabited 
81s miles lo the north ntSceundra is 
the mausoleum of the LmjicrorAe- 
her (retii the summit of the mina- 
ret in front of it* the spectator s eye 
may range over a great elreiiit of 
country* not less than thirty miles in 
adircetline ihe whole of this space 
Is fiat* Olid filled with the rums of 
c S 
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ancient grandeur; at a distance the 
Jumna is seen, and the glittering 
towel s of Agra The fort is large, 
and strongly built of a red kind of 
hard sandstone, brought from the 
quarries at Futtehpoor It has a ditch 
of great depth, and double rampart, 
the inner one being of an enormous 
height, with bastions at regular dis- 
tances. 

This city was greatly enlarged and 
embellished by the Emperor Acber, 
who made it his capital, and it had 
also the honour of being the birth- 
place of Abul Fazel, his prime minis- 
ter. In 1813, a pension of fifty ru- 
pees per month was granted by the 
British government to Mustapha Khan, 
a resident here, and the reputed li- 
neal descendant of that meritorious 
Tizier. During the prevalence of the 
Gallo-Maharatta power m Hindustan, 
the pension to this individual had 
been reduced to the miserable pit- 
tance of fifteen rupees per annum. 

The most remarkable edifice in mo- 
dern Agra IS the Tauje Mahal, built 
of marble, greatly resembling that of 
Carrara, and erected by the Empe- 
ror Shah Jehan for the celebrated 
Noor Jehan Begum This edifice, with 
its light minars, its great gateway, 
mosque, and Jumaut Khana, forms 
the most exquisite group of oriental 
architecture m existence, and al- 
though the more costly mosaics, of 
twelve different sorts of stone, with- 
in the mausoleum, have been partially 
despoiled of their riches, the general 
beauty of their structure remains to 
this day perfectly unimparcd. The 
gardens nhich occupy the great area 
in front are adorned w ith rows of cy- 
presses, and enlivened with fountains, 
which arc still kept in order at the 
public expense, and usually play on 
Sunday cicmngs. Besides the Tauje 
Mahal and the apartments of the im- 
perial palace, there is a small white 
marble mosque of singular purity of 
design, named the iMootee Miisjeed, 
or pearl mosque, which with the Jum- 
na Musjeed, the great chowk conti- 
guous to the principal gale of the fort, 
and the tomb of Etimaiid iid Dow lab, 
on the opposite bank of the Jumna, 


with its delicate marble lettice-work 
and fantastic party-coloured mosaics, 
are remarkable structures. There is 
also an old Roman Catholic college 
still subsisting in the neighbourhood, 
but in a decayed condition. In 1814, 
one lack of rupees had been expended 
by the British government in the re- 
pairs of the Tauje and the Emperor 
Acber’s mausoleum at Secundra; but 
in India, owing to the nature of the 
climate, the luxuriant vegetation, and 
other causes, undertakings of this sort 
may be desenbed as never ending, 
still beginning. The tomb of Kun- 
dehree Begum, another of Shah Je- 
han’s wives, has not been so fortunate, 
for while that of her rival has been 
repaired and adorned at a vast ex- 
pense, the other iS polluted by the 
presence of a court of justice, which 
holds Its sittings there. 

The extensive ruins which surround 
Agra, added to the celebrity of its 
name, probablj gave rise to the exag- 
gerated idea entertained of its present 
magnitude and population , the por- 
tion of the town, howevei, which is 
inhabited is comprehended within a 
very small compass. It does not ap- 
ear that any enumeration of the in- 
abitants has ever been made, but if 
the amount of the town duties on the 
import of grain for their consumption, 
compared with Furruckabad and Ba- 
reilly, may be taken as any criterion, 
the inference would be that Agra is 
the least populous of the whole. In 
1813 these duties for Agra were 
16,S51 ; for Furruckabad 22,000 ru- 
pees, and for Bareilly 22,1 01 rupees. 
The present number of inhabitants is 
probably within sixty thousand, but 
this number may eventually be ex- 
pected greatly to increase, from the 
facility Agra affords to the commerce 
of western Hindostan, which is al- 
ready very great, as will appear from 
the duties paid into the treasury on 
account of duties received at the cus- 
tom-house, VIZ. in 1812-13, 673,006 
and in 1813-14, 922,157 rupees. In 
1818 the increase of duties, in conse- 
quence of the tranquillization of Raj- 
pootana, was such that the customs of 
Agra exceeded those of the preceding 
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year by 110 000 nipeev and tbcy bare 
■mee continued progreuWely to in* 
create 

Agra with the rettof the prorineo 
fell under the airay of Madhajce Sin* 
dta and continued in the poisei^ion 
oftheMaharattos until 180^ «henit 
aurrendcred to the Dntidi army under 
I«ord Lake Among the ordnance 
captured here vrat one enormout 
piece weigMns about 00 000 poiindf 
\rhicli lx>rd Lake endeavoured to 
float down aa a trophy to Caleiitiaf 
vrith the view of hanne It afterarardv 
lent to England but It broke through 
Che frame of the raft, and aunk in the 
lands of the nrer. where it la all pnv 
bability itiil remunt. It is not known 


Ion 72* 43* E It It mentioned 
by Sidi All in the Journal of his tra- 
vels overland from Giijerat to Con- 
stantinople A D 1S5-I 
Tint wat formerly n large cilyi cele- 
brated for Its mosques, minarets edi 
flee* and manufactures ; but prior to 
IbSO the heavy and vexatious mum- 
eips! duties exaeted by the Maharat 
tas had reduced It from one of the 
most opulent and commercial to one 
the moat miserable aties in the 
Last liunngtheirgorernmentatax 
was levied on every luxury and ne- 
eeasara from the Mid kineob to the 
wretcneilhundleor fire-wood or vege- 
tahles, either brought Into or sent out 
eftheeity Onitsacnuisitlonfromthe 



abtmC the year 181 ? whcntlmSa^ 

matty nver was fixed on as the 
boundary between the sillah of Ah 
medaind and the eastern zdlah north 
of the Myhie Besides the geogra- 
phical advantage of this division a 
marked dificrence was discovered in 
the habits, manners customs, and 
even languid of the people on thq 
cast and western sides. In 1810 the 
average of the land Jumma was Ilu 
In 1890, Bupeea 

AnuEDASjiD.F-An ancient city In 
the province of Gojerat, of which it 
Was tho hXahomedan capital, situated 
on the hanks of the Ssberroatty, 
which washes its wdls. Lat. ^ ] 


Oojan 1|S34 mWaj^PtiiRe MS 
jMumenU Cbraor, ifeniutf, Jfe ) 
AiiuxDHoeooB.— A city and for 
trass in tho modern province of 
Auningabad to which it formerly 
gave its ownappcilation, lat 10*fi*N 
Ton 74*65 K 

After the dissolution of the Bha- 
rnenee empire of the Deccan Ahmed 
Nlxam Shah established tho Inde- 
pendent state of Ahmednuggur 
about the year A.D 1480; In 1403 
he laid the foundation of this town, 
and made it his capital IIo died 
in 1608 

Bourahan Shah died in 1663 
Uosscin Nizam Shah in 1605 
Morteza Nizam Shah became in 
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saac, and was murdered by Ins son 
Meernun Hosscin, A.D. 1487- 
Meeiaiin Hossein was assassinated 
after a reign of two months and 
three days. 

Ismael Shall was taken prisoner 
and conhned by his father, after a 
short reign, 

Booranan Shah died in 1594._ 
Ibrahim Shah, having reigned 
four months, was killed in battle. 

Bahadur Shah, an infant, was taken 
prisoner by the Moguls, and confined 
for life in the fortress of Guahor, 
and with him ended the Niram Shaliy 
dynasty of Ahmednuggur, about the 
year IGOO. Nominal sovereigns of 
this family existed at Dowlctabad 
until 1634, when It being also taken, 
the Nizam Shahy dominions became 
a province of the Mogul empire un- 
der the name of Aurangabad. 

Ahmednuggur followed the fate of 
the Delhi empire until the death of 
Aurengzebein 1707, when it was at 
a very early penod seized on by the 
Maharattas, and continued to form a 
portion of the Peshwa’s dominions 
until 1797, when Dowlet Row Sindia 
compelled the Feshwa to cede this 
important foi tress with the sur- 
rounding district, by which cession 
he not only obtained the command 
of the aty of Poona, but also the 
best entrance into the territories of 
the Peshwa and of our ally the Ni- 
zam. In 1803 It was taken by the 
army under General Wellesley', and 
ceded to the British by Dowlet Row 
Sindia, at the treaty of peace con- 
cluded on the 30th Decembei 1803, 
with the view of being ultimately 
restored to the Peshwa 

The existing fort is entirely of 
stone, of an oval shape, and about a 
mile in circumference, with a great 
many round towers, and a glacis (a 
vain precaution in native forts), to 
cover such parts of the base of the 
wall as are exposed The ditch is 
deep and broad, and the whole area 
within IS vaulted for stores The 
city stands about half a mile from the 
fort, and is also enclosed by a stone 
wall, and contains a handsome qua- 
drangular chowk, and several to- 


lerably well-built streets. ^ The prin- 
apa! edifices in the vicinity are, an 
ancient palace of the Aluncdiiupgur 
sultans, a massy pile surrounded by 
a magnificent moat faced by solid 
masonry, supplied by a cascade of 
clc.ir water Iroin the adjacent hills j 
and the mausoleum of Salabiit Jang, 
situated on the top of a mountain. 
At present Ahmednuggur is the head 
station of a cuil establishment, and 
in 1820 was estimated to contain 
20,000 inhabitants, cxtlusne of the 
garrison. 

Travelling distance from Poona, 
83 miles ; from Bombay by Poona, 
181, from Hyderabad, 3 .'J.t| from 
Oojcin,3G.'), froniNngpoor,403, from 
Delhi, 830, and from Calcutta, 1,119 
miles — {Scott, Fullarlon, Fcrishta, 
Malcolm, Ftlzclarcncc, Elphnstone, 
4c.) 

AiiMEDNUcctm — ^A British dis- 
trict in the province of Aurungabad, 
composed of conquests made from 
the Peshwa in the war of 1818 In 
1821 the total extent of land in this 
collcctorate was 5,999,000 begas, of 
which 3,748,000 were stated to be 
lost in nveis, rocks, hills, or in- 
cluded in enams (chanty lands ex- 
empted from the revenue assess- 
ment), leaving 2,249,000 begas of 
arable land in the hands of govern- 
ment. The total number of villages 
under the collector’s superintendence 
was 2,647; of which 156 weie 
enam, 198 renewed sennjammy, 
179 belonged to Sindia and his de- 
pendants, eighty to Holkar and his 
dependents, forty -four to the Nizam, 
and twenty-five recently assigned in 
jaghire, leaving 1,963 in the hands 
of government. The junima or as- 
sessment to the land revenue was 
2,169,248 rupees , but the net clear 
revenue, after deducting charges, was 
only 1,280,762 rupees. 

The Ahmednuggur district is one 
of the most elevated and temperate 
regions of the Deccan, but is scantily 
peopled, having fallen into decay 
after the war and famine of 1803-4, 
aggravated by the more recent des- 
truction caused by the epidemic. The 
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nctghbourhooil of tlio tspttnl ItOM 
e«cr lui pvatly recovered ntid in 
|tre«entr(t on cnttn^ive 
of the nciiest ndtuation —{I ot 
Ttiffarton fc ) 

AititrorooR^A town in the pro- 
vince of Otiisa clcTcn mtln loiitU 
from Jiissrmaiit I<ong 85* -it 1* , 
lat 

Ansfooo town nnd 

pLi]pinna1i in the prorlnce of Gu 
jerat tnentjr tnilra N hy from 
liroacb Iiat SSf^t Ion 7:F6F 
The loii here Is irencmil; a rich 
black earth surtaUe for cotton nee, 
wheat and a great vnnet> of Indian 
gremt^I'ar&fi lije) 

AiiKonAn for ^^oJMa)^A lafge 
fortified village in Dundlcetind thirty 
two miles south from Banda 
Aibccca.— A small tonn In the 

E rovinee of Traraneore having a 
or harbour I]5 miles NM from 
Cane Comonn lat 0* 7* N i lo" 7C* 
JO^ li. liime is burned here from 
muscle and oyster theIN immense 

S umticA of which are found In 
B nctghbounng salt lakes^f ro 
Paoh ^e] 

Aloe Baba —A Papuan isle five 
miles in arcnmfcrencc surrounded 
by a cluster of smaller ones and 
situated to tlie north of agccoo 
liBCtPSt N Ion I'lieiO'E 
Tlie inhabitants of Aiou Baba are 
mostly Papuas oith bushy fnzalcd 
hair Tliey cultivate little having 
plenty of fish nnd turtle which they 
liarter at Wo|;ceoo for Msa Tlicy 
alio sell tortoiseshell and 5tc5e-de> 
nor to (he Chinese traders, and oe 
easionally birds of paradiso arc also 
to be purchased here These islands 
formerly were nominalli subject to 
the Sultan of 11dorc.~(^rr<«t 
AinVACOTTA small town in 
the CoiRibatoor district, the rc« 
dence of a Poligor pleasantly d 
tuated on the banks of the Konjee 
nver nbout twenty miles £ by S 
from Daraporaro 

Aitc.^A small town m the pro- 
vince of Agra, aghtcen miles W 


from Jaluun Imt do* 54 N, Ion 
79* IS'L 


AJMPER oa RAJPOOTANA 
fltojjmlanoJ ~Tliis large province 
Is situntcil in tbe centre of llindostnn 
between the S4(h and Hist degrees 
of north latitude To the north it 
is liounded by tlienrovfnrcs of Moot 
tan I-ahore ana Delhi on the 
south by Giijerat nnd ^Inlwa t on the 
cost it has Uellii and Agra) nnd 
on the west Mooltnn including tlie 
long principality of Sinde. In length 
from nortli to south, ibis province 
niay be estimated at 1^0 miles by 
Sfitt the nverage breadth It is or- 
ciisionall) named Marwar but this 
ajiprilntlnn ought properly to be vc 
stneted to the Joudpoor temtones 
Tlie prinrlpnl modem geographical 
anti (crritonal subdinsions are the 
following eommenciDg from (he 
Dortb 

J Tbe Bhatty eountry 
9 Bicnncre 

3 The great Sandy desert 

4 Jesirlmere 

6 Joudpoor 
0 Marwar 

7 Nagore, 

8 Shekawatty 
ft Jeypoor 

10 i^nicer diitnct 

11 Iiarrowtv 
19 Odeypoor 

13 Mewar 

14 Sarowy 

The soil of this province may well 
be called sanity as It is by Abul 
Favel and Us general appearance is 
sufCncnily dismal o considerable 
portion of It bcinc absolute desert 
From the western rrontierof thcShc- 
kawutty country to Bahnwulpoar is 
n distance of S80 miles, of which 
onlv Uie last 100 miles south west 
from Dalmwulpoor is wholly destitute 
of tnliabitants water and vegetation 
From Shekowulty frontier to Poogul 
0 distance of 180 miles the roM is 
over bills and vnll^s of loose sand 
These hillocks exactly resemble such 
as are formed by tfie wind on tho 
BCB-sborc but far exceeding them 
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in height, teaching ftom twenty to 
one hundred feet They arc said by 
the natives to shift their position, 
and to alter their shapes as the wind 
blows. During the summer the pas- 
sage of this portion of the desert is 
^ngerous, on account of the clouds 
of moving sand j but in winter they 
exhibit a greater degree of perma- 
nence, and besides plioke, bear a 
sort of grass, the thoroj bushes of 
the baubool, and the ban or jujube, 
the segregate presenting an appear- 
ance somewhat resembling vei dure. 

Among these sufibcating sand-hills 
a miserable village is sometimes met 
with, consisting of a few round straw 
huts, with low sides and conical roofs, 
like little stocks of com, surrounded 
by hedges of dry thorny branches, 
the whole extremely combustible. 
Surrounding these abodes of misery 
are a few fields, depending for mois- 
ture on dews and the periodical rains, 
cultivated with crops of the poorer 
kinds of pulse, and of baiarry, or 
the Aoktts spicaius, which last is 
raised with great difficulty. The 
wells are often 300 feet deep, and 
one in particular was found to be 
345 feet , yet with this enormous 
descent, some are only three feet in 
diameter. An examination of the 
strata penetrated would be a curious 
and useful research. The water pro- 
cured with so much trouble Is always 
brackish, unwholesome, and ex- 
tremely small in quantity. Two bul- 
locks working for one night can 
always empty a well. These wells 
are lined with masonry, and on the 
occurrence of any exigence, by being 
covered with boards heaped over 
with sand, may be effectually con- 
cealed by the natives from their ene- 
mies, so that a scarcity of water is 
at once a source of woe and pro- 
tection In the midst of these burn- 
ing sands, the most jmcy of all fruits, 
the water melon, is found in asto- 
nishing profusion, growing from a 
small stalk not tbi^cr than that of 
the common melon, and attaining a 
wrcumference of three and four feet. 
The optical illusion, termed 7 nimge 
by the French, is common in this 


the appearance of evtensiv 
amidst parched and and san< 
From Poogul to Bahawulp 
road is over a hard flat clay 
sounds under the horses’ fee 
board, and is wholly destitut 
getation. Except the fort s 
of Moujghur, and two wells 


miles from Bahawulpoor, 


neither water nor inhahitan 
{bund, yet this is the road ii 
quented by caravans. On aj 
ing within a few miles of B 
poor, the desert ceases all i 
and a cultivated country, ah 
with trees and water, cow 
In some parts this desertis4 
in breadth, and extends far 
the limits of Rajpootana, 
north it reaches to the edg 
Chinanb, where it is moders 
tile , on the east it graduall 
with the cultivated parts of t 
and Agra provinces, and on t 
is separated from the pro’ 
Cutch by the enormous sa' 
named the Runn. Such is 
senption of this desolate 
which seems to he progress 
tending, yet it is within the 5 
of the periodical rains, wl 
nually pour a deluge on iti 
surface, where it is soon a 
and, for want of population 
dustry, lost to tbe service ol 
The common inhabitant! 
desert are Jauts, the highei 
Khatore Rajpoots. The firs 
tie in stature, black in coo 
and ill-looking, presenting si 
pearances of wretchedness a 
hd poverty. The latter ai 
and handsome, with hoohi 
and Jewish features, haughtj 
manners and indolent, ant 
continually intoxicated witl 
The stock of the country 
of bullocks and camels, wl 
are numerous, and sometime 
the plough. Of the wild 
the desert rat is most numer 
in shape greatly resembles a 
Foxes of small sizes and 
colours also abound. Antel 
found in some parts, and 
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inflre r«cml )e% ■ mole ibw •« »nott#Ily Toward* the »oulh larse 

amlhrmuriablcfdriuvIiTnrttatiil tmet* octtir tlut are wholly of a 
At a kind of *ltuntn{: trot* moontainoti* rkaractrr, inch a* trc- 
pmtIUr to Itfvtr It wHl Irate the tion* of Mcwar and Jetpoor (or 
IIcetr»thorteKliind. Dhootnilir}, and rl cwbrrc to the 

Thb prottnct U rcntarkiMe a* n»t Hctwren Marwar and Meaar 
hrtne ncarlj dr«tttute of mm ct pealtandmoantamtocnirmoretlian 
cent in the eofithrm rtirtmlo a! SfOOO fret tAwe the lerc! of the 
lhou|:htheRaiitc«hateirad(tmii«er *«a and toward* It* wntcm lioun- 
•trtamtthitrfirmctly tratrrtrd l^ar difylhein«>Trtaln*ofAbooare*o|w 
ticularoartsofit, botorwhirhcTcrt txwed to n*e(fdrthef bare not jci 
the tram have Iodr ttUarpcared Urn mra»»ml)totrrble that hn»ht 
In the more hilljr partJ of the »<Htlh The three grand dttI«iont of HaJ 
ioraemminta3»*trv*m» detrend but pootana arr l»t Odrjrpoor, named 
are unaUte to OTercotne the arid na at»o htewaff and lia prince* in bti 
turcoflhedcaen and tt would rr- toijrlhellanaaofClitioref fid Joud 
quire inftnlte labour and a dm«e po* poor, aamed a)»o Varwtr, and ita 
puUtion to e^Qct canid* from the aorrmgn ocraiionaHr rie«cnbcd a* 
nma of the Fonjab in Lahore >« the Ilhaiorr tUJa Uing of that 
crptinthelidljrdMtnettat*otrre*are tribet 3JK deypoor, Jjrrnagur, or 
lade leen though much wanted to Ambhrr, three name* of one itate 
■bade ibe pardted inhalnunt* t the Tlie«e appear to liaee been ibe on 
cootcqtimee I* that tlmlwr for build elnal Itajmt ataie* the elhrra bar 
Ing purpote* 1* eitrtmrij' acarrv. ing been formed from the dtvmember 
the nearest *^ 1/ being procured tuent of imitonea from the iloml 
from Aen lie vitlagr* are gene- ntoR*efibr«e three but fn the latter 
rally built of a c«ar»e atone brought day* inn«t be added the Itaja* of 
from the adjacent hlH* and eren ilie dettclinere and Iliranrrr, and the 
roof* are utually of the anme taair- rhtef* of Koiali Iloon Irr and Fan** 
rut tVbmof thatch, ta] ted graf* wain. Under thr*e head* rr*prc 
I* eery often auUiiiutcd for raUrr* iirrlnaad of the other Rimlem lerri 
In the fouthcra quarter nature ha* toriiu»nlidtil*Ion*,rurthrrtoptigrafAi 
been In* aerere, a* tfacre theChum cai detail* will be found It Uing ln« 
but Caljaiml and Danais water a tmdrd here only to e xblbit a general 
portion of Itajpootana which al«a in aiew of the prvvinec Vetides lhc*e 
diOmnt *pou prcient* something native ehlrf*, vnnoii* portion* of 
bke an apparanee of Tcnlurr Tlie Itajpoelsna were until latclr poi*rs»* 
Mil of the whole province 1* remark ed by Intrudera, rurb a* SindU and 
ably saline, comalnfns many salt lloikar to the first of whom the city 
springs and lake* such a* tliat of ofAJmeerand the furty-tla surround 
sammer and generating nitre «pon Ing pcr gn imahs belonged and to the 
laneouftly The water of a large prO> second the dutrict ofTonk Ram 

K rtion of the wells is idso more or noora, now possessed by Ameer 
* brackish Notwiilistanding the Khan On the aoiitli«ea*trm quarter 
combination of so many clrcum aretbe pnncipaluiesorivotiK Boon 
stances adrersc to tbe agnculctire of dec and other Ralpoot statce, for 
this proiiQce it has been remarked, merly tributaiy toDowlet Row Sin 
that in ordinary years there Is not dia and from tlio whole province of 
more vanatlon in tbe mice of grain Rajpootami, owing to the discord of 
through Ajmeer from Deeembw to their chiefs, every freebooter who 
December, than In the green and fer could muiier auflieient force wav lone 
tile proTinee of Bengal where al arcustomctl to levy oecavlonat eontif 
ways before harresl grain met to a Imtioni Tlie ancient Rajpoot familicv 
piteh eamdlegly distresving to tlie that have cserclsed power and atmul 
poor Yet m the more atenie parts first fn reputation nre the followlne 
of Rajpootana there » only one crop Tbe Sc^tyas of Odeypoor 
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The Rliotorcs ......... Joudpoor. 

Kutchwas ...... Jeypoor 

Chowhans the Rajas of 

ICotah and Boondee spring from the 
Kara, a branch of the Chowhans. 

The constitution of these coun- 
tries lesenibles the feudal system, 
each district, town, and even village, 
being goveined by petty chiefs, dig- 
nified with the title of thakoor or 
lord, who frequently yield but a no- 
minal obedience to the person who 
has the reputation of being their 
sovereign or superior. The land 
rents are very low, but every village 
is obliged to furnish a certain num- 
bei of horsemen at the shortest no- 
tice. The Rajpoots arc hardy and 
brave, and extremely attached to 
their respective chiefs. They are 
also much addicted to the use of 
opium, this deleterious drug being 
produced by them on all occasions, 
and presented to visitors ns betel is 
in other parts of India. They are 
usually divided into two great tribes, 
the Rhatores and the Cholian Seeso- 
dya Rajpoots Respecting the num- 
ber of inhabitants, but a very vague 
conjecture can be hazarded, the e\- 
tent of country not absolutely de- 
sert or uninhabited being so enor- 
mous. By comparing, however, the 
area of the province with that of 
others similarly situated, the popu- 
lation of which has been better esta- 
blished, thei e IS great reason to be- 
lieve the whole does not much ex- 
ceed four millions of souls, in the 
proportion of one Mahomedan to 
ten Hindoos The principal towns 
are Jeypoor, Joudpoor, Odejpoor, 
Ajmeer, Neerautch, Kotah, Boondee 
Chitoie, Sbapoor^, Bicanere, and 
Jesselmere 

Although Bajpootana is central to 
Hindostan, and its eastern frontier 
be withm ninety miles of Delhi, it 
never was thoroughly subdued either 
by the Patan or jRIogul dynasties. 
Rajas of Ajmeer are mentioned by 
Feiishta so early as AD. 1008, at 
which period they joined a combina- 
tion of Hindoo princes against Mah- 
mood of Ghizni, and in 1193 it was 
conquered, onathei ovcirun,by Ma- 


homed the first Gauride sovereign of 
India. After this date it continued 
tributary to the throne of Delhi, and 
on account of the rebellious conduct 
of ns chiefs was frequently iniadcd 
by the emperors, who repeatedly 
took and destroyed all their capital 
towns. The province notwithstand- 
ing never became a regularly orga- 
nized possession like Delhi, Agra, and 
many other countnes much more re- 
mote from the scat of government, 
but remained in a sort ol half inde- 
pendent condition, paying a tribute, 
and furnishing the inipcrial armies 
with a ccitam number of Rajpoot 
mercenaries, who were always held 
m high estimation for their braveiy 
and fidelity, and served as a counter- 
poise to the Mogul and Afghan sol- 
diery. 

After the death of Auriingzebc in 
1 707 , and the dissolution of the Mo- 
gul empire which ensued, it conti- 
nued under a nominal subjection to 
the Delhi throne until about AD 
1748, when total independence was 
assumed by its chiefs and princes. 
The interval elapsed since then has 
been occupied by internal warfare, 
and by invasions of the Maharattas 
and otbei hordes of plunderers 
Dming the latter pait of the reign of 
Madbajee Sindia,and the commence- 
ment of that of his nephew Doivict 
Row, they were near being com- 
pletely subdued by the disciplined 
infantry under Generals deBoigne and 
Peiron, in the pay of these two 
chiefs They were relieved fiom 
then apprehensions of impending 
subjugation by the depression, in 
1803, of their grand oppressor Dow- 
let Row Sindia, whose means of in- 
dicting evil weie greatly curtailed by 
the war which he then undertook 
against the British government 
The Raja of Bicanere is probably 
the least important of the five princes 
of Rajpootana Those of Joudpoor 
and Jejrpoor are at the head of con- 
siderable states, and the reduced con- 
dition of the Odeypoor Raja is kept 
from total insignificance by his high 
lank, and the respect paid to him as 
the puiesl of the Rajpoot race. In 
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1807 a contest arofO between tbe 
najns of Jejpoor and Joudpoori each 
nrctcndms to tbe honour of marry 
ins the uauglitcr of this htphdiom 
diteftun, and in the mean time at 
lOKing their dominions to be ra 
Taged bjr Ameer Khan, Ilolkar and 
Suidia who pretended to espouse 
the cause of each re<peclivetjr, and 
in reality plunderetl t^h In fact, 
for many years this ta^ prarince 
was to unceasingly harassed and de« 
srastated by these depredators, that 
erery one of the Jlajpoot chiefs re- 
peatedly begged and entreated to be 
admlttM into a federal union with 
the British eovemment, offering In 
tome cases half their dominions for 
protection to the rcmaioder but the 
non>interrefinc system adopted by 
the latter did not pennit of these 
orertures being accepted A distiaci 
|terception of the misery they had 
suffered was the sole metifc which 
indued these proud and turbulent 
tribes so long and so unsueceufullv 
to seek a eonnealon with the Bniuh 
nation This was at length eoneeded 
in 1818, when they were admitted 
into the general fMcratlon by the 
eonditions of which mutnal support 
in the field was plighlcd while by 
the same instrument the feudal states 
(each equal and independent) are 
withheld from disturbing the genend 
tranquillity by attaching cadi other 
^cir poitucu differences ore In fu- 
ture to he submitted to the arbitra- 
tion of the British MTcmmcnt which 
arerts Uio necessity of rcsortlim to 
the sword on pettv points et ho* 
DOur heretofore rendered inevitable 
by tbe prejudices of the country 
l^erc the government wasexercised 
with any kind of efficiency there was 
no difficulty in settling the terms, 
which were fo pay the tribute de- 
mandabic by the l^tana or Molia 
rnltas into the British treasury at 
Delhi, which would account for the 
amount to the respective parties 
The mat mass of the cultivators w ere 
highly pleased with these arrange 
meats ami the prospect of future 
safety which it afibrued them but 
some of the old thakoors, and higgler 


classes of nobility were not equally 
sathfied with the change, as under 
the nnor anarchy thipr were fast esta 
bhsntng n species of independence In 
thetrrespertivejagliires which ih^ 
were compdleil to relinquish 

U was an important part of the 
ongmnl plan, not hastily to urge the 
whole mass of military adventurcra 
to despair by depriving them at oneo 
of their accustomed means of suhsts- 
teneei accordingly Sir David Och 
terlony made the tender of service to 
ei»ht of the best Fatan luttahons 
and to about 3 000 horse, Tlic first, 
after pensioning off the tupenor na 
tive officers, were formed into four 
battalions for provmckit duties too of 
which were sent to the Delhi pro- 
vince nnd the other two retained 
tn Rajpootana British officers being 
^pointed to command the whole 
The horse were formed into nsatlos 
of 600 each and as only the best 
were taken rendered good service 
In tills manner was the destmciion 
of the predatory Fatan power whieli 
had been expected to require tlio 
grcniest exertion of militory rc- 
sourees wholly nceoroph^ed by the 
extraorihniuy Mdress with which Sir 
V Oehtcriony combined negotiation 
with sUlful military movementa* 

By these arranecmenti the Rajpoot 
states were entirely liberated from 
Maharatta interference and placed 
under Ocaeral Oehtcriony os rest 
dent nnd ceromander of the forces 
in Rajpootana, where cantonments 
have bren formed at Necmutcli ami 
Kiisscrnlnd near the city of Ajmeer 
which, along with the iiergunnaha 
adjacent was reedred from Slndia 
in exchange for a portion of the 
FcshwastcmtoncainMalwa Sinco 
that event multitudes of people have 
emerged from tlie hills and fastnesses 
where they had sought refuge, mid 
have again occupied their ancient 
end longMlescrtcd viUagev In no 
part of Iliiidostan has the Bntish 
regime had the odvantiieC of so fa- 
vourable a contrast with that which 
tt supplanted ns in Rnjpootann the 
transition Iiavinsbeen so sudden and 
Ho where arc the peasantry so mil 
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versally sensible of the great improve- 
ment in their condition which has 
taken place. Securitj and comfort 
are now established, where misery 
and terror before existed, and the 
ploughshare is again in peace turning 
up a soil, which for many seasons 
had never been stirred except by the 
hoofs of predatory cavalry. But 
although the Rajpoot states, by the 
recent course of events, have gained 
deliverance from an oppression more 
systematic and brutal, than perhaps 
ever before trampled on humaiiitj', it 
is not to be expected they will all at 
once abandon their irregular habits, 
or that tnbes, who according to their 
own notions were created for the ex- 
press purpose of fighting, will so 
suddenly cnange their natures ns not 
to require the frequent interference 
of the Biitish, and their military 
coercion . — {Elphmstonet Metcalfe^ 
Marquis of HashngSy Prinscp, Fill- 
larton, ^c) 

Ajmeer (Ajamcr, from Aja, a 
goat, and meru, the sacred mountain 
at the North Pole) — A city in the 
province of Ajmeer, of which it was 
the former capital, lat 26° 31' N., 
Ion. 74° 28' E , eighty miles W.S.W. 
from Jeypoor. It stands at the bot- 
tom of a hill, the summit of which, 
named Taraghur, is fortified, and 
was formerly considered impregnable 
to open force In 1819 the in- 
terior was very ruinous, owing to its 
long misgovernment, but the inha- 
bitants were again collecting from 
various quarters. The houses are of 
masonry, and though decayed, still 
present indications of former opu- 
lence The old palace and gardens 
of Shah Jehan still exist, and the 
former contain several habitable 
rooms. The principal object of at- 
traction, however, is the tomb of 
Khoja Moj’en ud Been, a renowned 
Mahomedan saint, to whose tomb 
the great and wise emperor Acber 
made a pilgrimage from Agra (230 
miles) barefoot, in order to procure 
male progeny, in which he succeeded 
Crowds of pilgrims still frequent the 
saint’s tomb, and in Malwa it is not 


uncommon for pilgrims who have 
'been at the Ajmeer sanctuary, to set 
up a brick or stone taken from the 
tomb, near their dwelling, and be- 
come saints themselves, and have 
pilgrimages made to them in conse- 
quence of possessing such a relic. 
Madhajee and Dow let Row Stndia, 
although Hindoos of the Brahniinical 
persuasion were remarkable for their 
devotion to Mussulman saints and 
customs, and bestow’cd rich gifts on 
this tomb, and its peerzadas or at- 
tendant priests. Jehangecr, the 
son and successor of the emperor 
Acber, occasionally kept his court 
here, which caused the embassy' of 
Sir Thomas Row in I6J6, at which 
period the East-India Company had 
a regular factory established here. 
Four miles from hence is a remark- 
able place of Hindoo pilgrimage 
named Pooskhur (the lake or tank), 
and at Nusscrabad, fifteen miles dis- 
tant S.S E. from the city, are the can- 
tonments of a British bngade. 

This city was acquired by treaty' 
from Dowfet Row Scindia in 1818, 
and was found by Sir David Ochter- 
lony in a state of the utmost deso- 
lation and decay, but when revisited 
in 1823, he was surprised at the 
rapid improvement it had expe- 
rienced under the management of 
Mr. Wilder the civil commissioner. 
Commerce had completely revived, 
and the population more than tripled 
since 1818, new houses and shops 
were daily erecting, under a system 
of architectural uniformity, making 
Ajmeer altogether one of the most 
regular and handsome cities within 
the British dominions, and externally 
only second to Jeypoor, on account 
of the multitude of religious edifices 
possessed by the latter, the result of 
many ages. The native population 
were fully sensible of their own im- 
proved condition within so shorty' 
space of time, and expressed their 
consciousness and surprise. Tra- 
velling distance from Delhi 230 
miles , from Bombay 650 , and from 
Calcutta 1 ,030 miles. — (iSir D. Och- 
terlony, Broughton, BenneU, Fullar- 
ton, MS. ^o) 
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Airsttr* 

iM^n^naV^iwMi/^Aiown iltusird 
i*Mr m frlrfme*! p«*i Ibe 

tkmr tfiMtnt«!nt fiHv ihrrf tnHn 
N lir C. frcm Annirtg«t«il l«t *0* 
St Nh im ;u sc* I T 1t« »*mt 
to Ajuftteelt bjr ■ •n<l inlrmbl)' 
«cil ronitnictril rpxl* |)role«!f0 M 
ihe nimmh I9 • r*ir«a;. ItaJin;; 
thmuph a ttonr foMiritauM iti«t 
llnt% ihrrlifli The lo«ii *!ae<lt«n 
• li^lr ttn 1 l«o fni!r« diitant (tarn 
Ihctummh anitcAimaUrgcnlrfll 
ef tiirfacr but In It* 0 aiai •till 
Ibtnijr InbabltMl At Ibe northern 
cniranee of the loon there i« an 
oetagenat aeral of a itriKAj; afpear 
ante and at alt mliei di tanre there 

are aome Hindoo rare tetnplei re 

•emt lioK Ihote of 1 ttora and h le> 

phanta, nhich hare iMt )et been ei 

plemL^Fafforfoti Lt Ifeylev ifr) 

Acezroea^A inudl town in the 

{ irotince of Maine tiereuntuh of 

)ewa4 ohlehln l^^eontatnedCtW 

liouiet 

Acoat.— A fonnlnHefar tnmtf 
nine mtlca M S M from > tlichpoori 
lat,«l«C'N,loo TTtt'K 
AKeuif.«>A ronriderahle eitv In 
Ihe prmfnee of nerar olih nuh 
iiand*ome nallr and tiirrminded !•/ 
eaientireruinri let SO* 43* ^ Ion. 
TTWl 

ARoeta.»A lonnin the protlnee 
of Agra. thlrlj«|wo milea neit from 
Jlhttrtpoor, hit 97* 1C N., Ion "G* 
fid's. 

AcaavNY.— A fortified town In 
the prorinee of Candeldi amanf; 
the Satpoora oiountwnt, belonffin;* 
to a pet^ Raja Iat.21*4& N., ion 
74 * S4 l£ Serentr fire mtlea £. 
froto Broarh at a ihort iliatance to 
the north of thh place there are 
patica into theNaunuode and Sultan 
poor dutncts.F-^ fifaWM 
AcDtcoTTA ***A town and amalt 
dutnet in the prorinee of Boeder 
bounded by the Seena river The 
town atands in lat IT^SO'K.i Ion 
70*18 alxty mllea NK.E from 
the city of Biyapoor 


Acrae — Tite name of the prtn 
dmt toihtary aUlion In the prorinee 
or Amcant the aitiiatlen tn which 
hat not yet twm laid down in any 
map 

Auvavaana nirtt.^A aarrnt 
river of northern lllndnitan which 
aprinyr from the I limiUya meuntalm, 
andiutnathe Bha^imtlii at Devapraj’^ 
ft ttie jiinetinnof the two formfn* the 
Han n, A very altortdliianrc above 
llhadrinath the 1 rradlh of the Ata 
ianuda doev not rieeed twenty 
feet, and further tin the atreani iv 
roftcraini under an immenie heap of 
atiow, theareiiiDiitat>nnora*r« At 
tleraprayajpi the Atalananda l« Ihe 

taqn^t ritrr, hem;; 143 fret in 

lircadth and ri ing during the ralni 
f my aeren feet altore Ita lowrit 

level InlhUnTerareagrrat many 

CaS ef the roher iperiev ^rymnoM 
diwrmfidrc^ four or fire fret to Irneth* 
wbirii are Tm ibRy hy the DrahmTn«| 

and aome are ao lame av to take 

bread out of the hand Tlirre fa 
al«o a apeeiea of fith named loher 
ritoraeven feet long; the aealei on 
t!»e back an I aldct are lai»!> of a 
bcantiful pr e en, and cnrirclra with 
a white eolden liotderi Ihe belly 
white altglilly linked with a cold 
colour I the tail and fmv of a dark 
bfoRie The fiareur of tliii fiih ii 
e(|uil to ha Iwauty, being remarkably 
fine and dcIicatF.^//oj^r» ^ ) 

Atroam or l{eaAroaAX.--See 
Boairto 

AuiiAaoa.-«A Port^uese for 
trewi )o the protinre of BrJanoorj 
commanding the entrance or llio 
harbourof Goa, altiiateil on a point 
ef land to the north of Goa bay 

Auaeiroca.— lA town lidongtng to 
the Amcera of Sinde tiaty three 
milei E.byS from Tatta lat S4 
24 N.. Ion G9* 13* E At this place 
a amall branch of the Gooneo nrer 
h alopped by a mound of earth 
which leparatea It from Ihe 1 ukput 
bunder nTer.--(i1fa^e/4/ 

Auaaew.— A town in Berar ate 
ty*eight mtlea S W from Etiichnoor. 
lat 20*20 N,Ion 7r IVE 
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AiiGiiun DisTnicT.— A district in 
the Doab of the Ganges and Jumna, 
situated about the 28tii deg. of N. 
lat. To the north it has the dis- 
tnct of Merut, or South Saharun- 
poor; to the south those of Agra 
and Furruckabad j lo the east it has 
Furiuckabad and Bareilly; and on 
the west, Agra and the Delhi re- 
served terntoi les The two boundary 
streams arc the Ganges and Jumna, 
and in the interior arc many inter- 
courses or rivulets, which during the 
lains have a current, but arc dry for 
the rest of the year The northern 
portion of this district extending, 
irom Alighur to thexicinity of Delhi, 
is one ot the most desolate tracts in 
the Doab Scarcely a tree is to be 
seen, but low dark jungle abounds, 
and ndorded at one period a con- 
venient harbour for the banditti that 
then infested the province The 
country to the southward of Alighur 
IS in general highly cultivated. The 
principal towns are Alighur, Cocl, 
Hatras, Moorsaun, and Anopshehr, 
and It fell under the British dominion 
in AD 1803. 

In 1815, this district was estimated 
to contain 1,640,243 pucka begas in 
cultivation, assessed at 31,49,809 
rupees, oi one rupee fifteen annas 
per bega , but the large talooks of 
Thakoor Diarara were not included, 
no particulars respecting them being 
then known There were also 
1,147,045 begas fit for cultivation, 
and 1,188,665 waste The soil is 
fertile and productive under pioper 
cultivation, and the natives a race 
superior to the Bengalese, and the 
other more eastern tribes , but until 
the conquest ot Hatras turbulent, 

predatory, and difficult to govern 

(Blunt, the Marquis of Hastings, ) 

Alighuh ( Alighar) --The capital 
of the above district, lat 27° 56' N 
Ion 77° 59' E , fifty-three miles north 
from the city of Agra In 1803 it 
was one of Dowlet Row Scindia’s 
principal depots for military stores, 
and was then stormed by the ai my 
undei Lord Lake, with great slaugh- 
ter to the assailants. It was soon 


after made the head-quarters of a 
civil cstnblishinent for the collection 
of the revenue, and the administra- 
tion of justice, subordinate to the 
Bareilly division 

Properly sneaking, there is no 
town of Alighur. Cocl, about two 
miles distant, is the town and^ the 
residence of the civil aiithoritics. 
The fort is of a sqiiaie form with 
round bastions, a tornudablc ditch 
anti glacis, and a single cntinnce pro- 
tcctLil by a strong ravelin. A con- 
siderable sum, prior to 1820, had been 
expended in reducing the rampart 
and otherwise improving the de- 
fences The interior is now cleared 
of all buildings whatever, and of the 
public and private buildings formerly 
occupied by General Perron and his 
ofilccrs not a vestige remains. — (Ful- 
larlon, tje) 

Auiscaii. — ^A wide valley in Af- 
ghanistan, district of Lughman, 
chiefly inhabited by Ghiljic Afghans, 
who to the pnotoral employment of 
shepherds unite the predatory vo- 
cation of thieves This valley pro- 
duces gram of all sorts, and has 
many glens that open into it on both 
sides, some of which are separated 
by narrow summits from the adjacent 
valley of Cooner. When Abul Fazel 
wrote in 1582, this tract was subject 
to the throne of Delhi, and emperor 
Acber — (Elphinslone, Abul Fazel, 
^c) 

AiiFonA — A. town and pcrgunnali 
in the province of Allahabad, fifteen 
miles S W. from Jeitpoor ; lat. 25° 
13'N, Ion 79° 19' E. 

Alifoota. — A town in Ceydon si- 
tuated on the top of a hill in a popu- 
lous neighbourhood, and the princi- 
pal mihtai y station in lower Ouva, 
lat 6° 64' N., Ion. 81° 25' E, fifty- 
three miles S E. from Candy. 

Alishung. — A valley in Afgha- 
nistan, division of Lughman, at pre- 
sent (1809) chiefly inhabited by con- 
verted Cafires By Abul Fazel in 
1582, It IS described as follows: 

The district of Alishung is siir- 
lounded by large mountains covered 
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mill «now, In nliifh If tliefoiiw nf 
the n«cT All hunj* i (lie Inlmtiitsntf 
nrc cnlicil LefTtv* leul, 

AtteeviiAiA tltenn^A tmall 
nnil «lrf(i}nl rnri In (lie llflajrliant 
pmiinre thuAieil on a lo« lull «li}i 
a m» cwllr filU^ Won ih mllw 
from liic loan of IkllArj.— 


All Aif\D\n 

A large iirotinre of llimlofUn 
firoMT *«ttM€4 Wneen lUe SliU and 
INSlh of north Ut To the 

north it IS houndcil hr (he firotlner* 
of OudeaodAjpai ontfaesotith bjr 
ihrllindoonroilnceof fitindoanat 
to the csit It hit the {frotlners of 
llihir and Gundnanai and on the 
ant MaUa and Agn^ In lenjrth it 
ntiT tie ettimaiedat^D miles hj 1^ 
tlic Bvera^e tirtadih At fireKnt (he 
finnapal modern gto;;rat>l>leal and 

K httralndMltiilonsarethe follow 
! 1 The dutnet of AlUhahad t 
&' Ilenam I \Tlie dutnet of Mirra* 
noon 4 Tlie dutnet of Juanpoort 
5 Thellewahtcmiciiy} G Tbedu- 
met of Uiindeloind | 7 The dt«« 
Atnet ofCaanpoori 8 The Manic 
{Nior temtor) 

Tlie aurface of the proiinee ad* 
jacent to the rlTCrt Oanjxs and 
Jumna it flat and Tvn prMuctIrei 
hut to the aouth-wcAt in the Handel 
cund diitriel the country fornit an 
rlrmted tableJanJ direriiflcd with 
hLb litlU containing the diamond 
mines of Vannali and fermcrljr 
ahoundtog In atrons holds. The flat 
country IS exiremetjr aulin and auU 
ject to the hot winds Irani which 
the more derated region U caempU 
ed In the north the pnneijml nvera 
are the GanpCs Jumna, Goomty, 
and Caramnasui and tharbranehea 
besidca innumerable amnller atreanu 
In the hilly country the nren are 
fewer the periodical nuns and well 
water being chiefly relied on for 
^cultural nurposet but, upon the 
whole Allahabad tsay be reeVoned 
one of the nebest and most pro* 
ductire provinces of Iludoatan 


The mndpal export* are enipir, 
rotten imiien, rotten cloths njdum, 
aaltpttre dtamomlt, Ae The 1m 
ports are varintis salt from the ma* 
ntfme parts of ttrogal being one of 
tbr stAple ertiriet In regular demand 
\\ ithln the hmhf of this province 
are many Urge ancient ami ede* 
brairil towns tudi at Ilenares Al 
jahalott (twii lioly nfares of pllerlm- 
age), Calimjcr Chatterpoor Juan 
poor MirMnoor, Chunar, and Gha* 
stpoor The population Is very 
eraat iniheproponionofahoutone 
MahomriUn loacvtn Hindoos 
We learn from Atml raxd that 
the lerniora rotnposlag the modem 
proitncc of Allahabad was invaded lo 
early a«A I) 10^ tiy Sultnn Mali 
moM of Ohirni, who made a few 
cnmpuluiry copverts to the Maho* 
mctlan faith He returned aeain in 
10^ but made no permanent esta 
I iuhmeoL It was afterwards wholly 
suUluttI br the Pstan emorrora of 
Delhi anddurlnj^thefifttentliceniufy 
formeil ihelaiiiofan Independent 
Vmgdom the catdial of which wai 
JuaniKwr Along with the other 
Pstan dutnets It devolveil to the 
Moguls, an I was formed into a dia* 
tinct toulah by the Lmprror Aelwr, 
who new>namr«l the Hindoo aane- 
tunry (or pranga) AUshalwd an ap- 
pdlairao whidi it still reimns. After 
the fall of the Mogul dynaitv, the 
oonlirrn quarter wm appnmnaied 
bv the Sabolif of Otfde Init in 
17G4 honh and Allaiiabad were 
eeiieil to Shall Allum the then no* 
mmal and fopthe aovcreign of Delhi 
tlirouph the interference of I,ord 
Clive witli ShujMid Dowlali, the 
Nabob of Oude In ]77d they re- 
verted lo the Utter, when that 111- 
advised monarch (Shah Ailum)of his 
own accord returned to Delhi and 
berame an enpne of mischief In the 
custody of (he Maharattas 
In I77*» (he Bengal eovemment 
Required the Benares distrieu liy 
treaty with Aiophmd Dowlali and 
AUahabad and the adjacent distneta 
In 1801| by cession from Sandet AH 
his luceessor on the throne of Omie 
Tlie south-eastern diitneta were re- 
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ceived from the Mahratta Peshwa in 
1803, in exchange for an equivalent 
tract in the Carnatic above the 
ghauts and in Gujerat — {,Ahul Faxel, 
J. Grant, Fifth Report, Ironside, ^c.) 

Allahabad District —This ju- 
dicial subdivision IS mostly composed 
of territory immediately adjacent to 
the city of Allahabad, and it. inter- 
sected by the great rivers Ganges 
and Juipna, but the geographical 
distribution is ill-arrangeJ, as some 
portions are ninety and one hundred 
miles from the residence of the ma- 
gistrate The soil when properly 
cultivated is remarkably fertile, and 
yields large returns to the husband- 
man Wheat IS the principal crop, 
and the land most favourable for its 
production a rich sandy loam, which 
is a very common soil in this vicinity. 
During the dry season the land must 
be artificially watered, which is a 
much more laborious task than the 
cultivation. Pour bullocks and three 
labourers are with difficulty able to 
water an acre in nine days; the 
average crop is reckoned fifteen 
maunds per bega, or about seven 
quarters per acre Barley, peas, oil, 
seeds, and a yellow dye are often 
mixed with the wheat. The average 
rent of nhcat land is about one 
pound sterling per acre 
In this district the breed of sheep 
is small even for India, and the fieece 
consists of a coarse black wool, or 
rather hair, altogether unsuitable for 
cloth, but which answers very well 
for the manufacture of shepherd’s 
rugs. The usual dress of the pea- 
santry IB merely a piece of coarse 
cloth tied round the middle, one 
blanket, and a sort of turban made 
of a cotton clout, these three ar- 
ticles composing the sum total of 
their wardrobe The internal com- 
merce has progressnely increased 
since 1801, and the culture of many 
articles, especially indigo and cotton, 
icry greatly augmented, on account 
of the increased and increasing de- 
mand from Europe. 

In eicry subdivision there is a 
small trade of cloth, grain, and other 


home pioductions. In the towns of 
Currah and Shahzadpoor a considei- 
able quantity of cotton cloths and 
chintzes was formerly manufactured 
for exportation, but now it is much 
reduced. In Allahabad and Futteh- 
poor advances are still made for the 
species of cloth named baftaes and 
sullums. The transit commerce 
through Allahabad consists mostly 
of Sambher salt, cotton, unwrought 
iron, and shawl goods, which, after 
supplying local consumption, are for- 
warded to the lower provinces. Prior 
to 180S, a considerable commerce 
was carried on at Phoolpoor, in per- 
gunnah Secundra, to the north of the 
Ganges. The commodities circu- 
lated were salt, cotton, iron, drugs 
of various kinds, copper, zinc, lead, 
broad-cloth, and other articles of 
Bengal, but the ti aders then were so 
raucD oppressed by the Nabob - of 
Oude’s officers, that they retiied 
with their capital to Miizapoor, and 
other places of greater security 
Shahzadpoor and Phoolpoor are still 
much resorted to by traders from the 
Nabob of Oude’s reseived dominions, 
and until 1794, while the cloths ma- 
nufactured in the Doab were much m 
demand for the European market, 
many mercantile houses were enabled 
to invest from fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand rupees monthly, in the ai tide 
of cloth alone. Since that time the 
cloths termed sullums, baftaes, Shah- 
zadpoor chintzes, and the red kur- 
wa, have been most in demand. 

The revenue settlement originally 
formed here, in the fusly or financial 
year 12115, underwent two subse- 
quent revisions : 

In 1216 (AD. 1809-10) the teims 
were ......Rupees 2,590,806 

1217 2,667,614 

1218 2,682,084 

1219 (provistonalli/ and 

in perpetuity) 2,713,081 

Although this settlement exhibits on 
the face of the account a progressive 
increase, it greatly falls snort of the 
jumma or assessment to the land 
revenue which the district was ex- 
pected to yield on its first acquisition. 
This has been attributed to mistaken 
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f ml on tlio fint tnlrnJuctinn of ihe 
Dnt!«lt ];ovrrttmmlf !/ immrvtutrl/ 
«an:)inj;ihcii«»oi mrmtol!ir)>ithe«t 
fiolnt vbtcli (he bnd MjHibic of 
Miulnta^ Tlio fatnl rtMtIlt of ih!i 
InmitoUmtc •mnt^eni in tlie 
tint inittnre, %rre mni itnni nnil 
irrteotcr»ti!e laltncos lo ■ laf(c 
•noutil* anil n itii]«tcn fail nf ilte ic 
%mueat ihefonnatMn of lltetcconil 
•cttlctnrnl AdJcd lo ihne cttU 
were nutnrroai inatfcn of ctuir* 
bj iniblie and |>nTatc aalo amounting 
in MMne pefguonabt lo a total dero* 
iuUon oi tbe imndpal and tnoit va 
luable portion of the iliitnct Into 
the handf of the acttui trhdldan 
or aubordinaie rercnue olTicm A 
grrtt aliock «rat In con*ei]uence lua* 
tamed by the credit of cetenifnmt, 
from lurh pmoni liatmg been at* 
lowed lo pmert thar olTtettl In* 
fluener and the old pn^irletora di 1 
iiotdi<gu1»e their Leitetof rreoter 
ing ihetr chtatet br trie termiiattun 
and •ubtenion oi the Qiittth pre 
dotninanec 

Ob the formation of a nibiniuent 
aetUemeiit mea»urr« «ere taVen ly 
ilie eoniQiit lonm SirMvardCole* 
brooVe and Mr Dean for cancelling 
a great number of iboe lllidt ami 
fraudtilcnt irantfnv iratlimthew 
ticf ahould they cotinder tuemetf ea 
wroneed tnr thW proctcdiny to c»* 
Cabltm llinr claloia In a court of 
Justice but the rdicf tbua aflbrded 
bore a tmall proportion to the ea 
tent of the gnetanee In the Alla* 
liabad dutnet the ruuud or pro* 
grcsMvdjr inereauns Jumma, on«* 
iiated probably in tne elTurU of t»e 
local menue olfieera lo cany tlie 
Mictimcnt to the highest praeticalde 
pitch hating In tiicir view tlie pw 
petuiiy of the land-tax at riie cz 

K iration of tlie lease It would, 
owerer have proted more con- 
ducive to the prosperity of the 
country ond ultimately to the im- 
nrovcfficnt of the revenue if the 
landholder luul nt the commencement 
enjoyed the full bcntCt of n mode- 
rate and equal asseismcnti under tbe 
temporary acttlemenU 
In every distnet aubonlinate to 
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the liritiilt auihoriiy throushoul 
liindo«tan the slate of itipoltre is 
ihe next Important feature of Its 
hi inryf and its gaol tlie mntt lin 
posing etiiftcc In the AiUhatiad Jii 
rlwliction font itx gang rol brnra 
•ett eoromlUtildunim theyear 181 1 1 
but this elTmee dnl not generally 
prevail btingofmuch more frequent 
eectirrmce In the police stations 
which are not situated within the 
l>pab lilt lie immediately on the 
bordcra of the Oude resmni Icrri- 
toncs or aiijaernt lo the then in- 
dependent and turbulcni state of 
Itcwah Hie two pergunnalis in 
which png robberlev are still most 
frequent are breundra, situated on 
the north side of the GatigcS| near 
the Nabob of OiidcN dominions 
and Ilanh, situated to the souili of 
tbe Ganges eontipious lo tlie Itewah 
country W Ith re |H;et lo tlie firstf 
It was rlearty ascertained, that nut 
one of the ptt^iciraton lived In tliu 
Allahabad uittiict iheairoeitirahav 
log teen committed I y a Inn iitii 
residing within the Oudelioiin lanes 
end in the la t the drpmblora look 
nl for an asvlum and market fur 
thrir booty In ilewah In tenne in 
stanrcf liicve crimrs were eommitinl 
ly euitcd remimlars whose rtlairs 
hail been soid, and were actuated by 
malice npmst the purchasers Al 
tliongli many ajifdications tia I been 
made to tbe Uewah It^a fur the ap* 
prehmiion vf tlie cninmais no slept 
to cITcet that oliject were taken or 
probably intends by that potentate 
Tlie pbsect or vUta„e watchmen had 
long been suspected of not itcrfonn 
Ing the funetionsof tlieir oricc with 
either honesty or vigilance nnd in 
181? were dUcovcrtal lo lieu must 
numerous clast of lines rt In the dis- 
trict In that tear an afTray of con 
sniereble magnitude took place res 
pceting disputed lioundanet, In which 
aUiiouglt the land in dispute amount 
cJ to only four begahs (or one acre 
and e-tliirdk UOO men belonging lo 
diScrent tillages were enpgra On 
this oeension 1*10 were amzed nnd 
sent to the magistrate for examina- 
tion but it may be inucli doubled 
o 
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whetlici the seizure of so mauy per- 
sons is iikcly to rcstoic good older, 
or whether so satisfactory a result can 
he expected, as shall compensate for 
the time the magistrate must deiotc 
to it, to the serious prejudice of his 
other duties. 

In 1815, the inhabitants generally 
evinced groat hostility to the intio- 
duction of the chokeydary system 
(an improved establishment of watch- 
men), and no respectable inhabitant 
came foiivard to receive sunnuds. 
The class denominated Pragwals, 
who perform the religious ceremonies 
at the junction of the great rivers, to 
the number of four or five thousand, 
shewed a determination to icsist, 
threatened to cease to ofiiciaie, and 
withdraw altogether, which would 
have caused a loss to the government 
of the pilgrim revenue. Many other 
conspiracies to aricst the progress of 
the arrangements took place, but by 
patience and firmness w'crc ultimately 
dissipated or suppressed. In 1815 
this district was found to contain 
1,655,106 small begahs in cultivation, 
assessed at 2,793,244 rupees, or one 
rupee eleven annas per begali, which 
revenue was realized The number 
of begahs fit for cultivation was 
395,012, and 1,109,777 were waste 
land. This settlement was made 
with 1811 engaging propnetors, and 
sixty-four farmers of revenue — 
(Pudlic M'S, Documents, Sii Henry 
WeUesley, Tennant, Gutthrie, JFor- 
tescue, Lowther, ^c) 

Ai.i:,ahasad.---A fortified town in 
the province of Allahabad, of which 
It IS the capital Lat. 25® 2?' N., 
Ion 81® 50^ £ The fort is placed at 
the distance of a quarter of a mile on 
a tongue of land, one side being 
washed by the Jumna, and the other 
approaching near the Ganges It is 
lofty and extensive, and completely 
commands the navigation of the two 
rivers; indeed, there are probably 
few buildings of equal size in Europe 
Next the two rivers it is defended by 
the old walls, beautifully built of 
polished free stone with scmi-circular 
bastions at inteivals, having cannon 


mounted The third or land-side is 
perfectly regular, nnd very strong, 
consisting of three ravelins, two 
bastions, and a Imlf bastion. 'I’hc 
gatew ay is Grecian, and elegant The 
govcrnincnt-liousc is spacious and 
cool, ami 1ms some large subterranean 
rooms overhanging the river. In 
the angle is a square, vvlicrc Shah 
Allum, when he resided here, had 
his seraglio. The military canton- 
ments stand at sonic distance from 
the fort nnd the houses occupied by 
the civil functionaries apart from 
both. To an European army a re- 
gular siege would be necessary, but 
to the tactics of a native army Alla- 
habad is quite impregnable, and has 
in consequence been selected ns the 
grand military depot of the uppci 
provinces The most icmnrk.iblc 
buildings in the neighbourhood arc 
the scrai and mausoleums of Sultan 
Khusro and his mother, the Chalccs 
.Sittoon (forty pillars) being no longer 
in existence. A short distance above 
the town thegovernmenthas establish- 
ed a gunpowder manufactory. Up to 
1803, the sum expended on the for- 
tifications was twelve lacs of rupees. 

The situation of Allahabad being 
alike adapted for the purposes of 
internal commerce and defence, must 
have early pointed it out as an eligible 
spot for the foundation of a city, 
and most probably it is the site of 
the ancient Palibothia In modern 
times, flora Us geographical position. 
It appears well calculated to be the 
emporium of Oude, Bundelcund, and 
Bogalcund. It formerly ranked as a 
consideiable mart for the cotton of 
the Deccan, and of the countries to 
the south of the Jumna : but owing 
to the extortions practised on the 
merchants by the native revenue 
officers of the Oude government, the 
trade gradually resoited to Mirza- 
poor, and abandoned this poit al- 
though so ebgibly situated. Nine- 
tentbs of the piesent native buddings 
are of mud, raised on the foundations 
of more substantial buck edifices, 
which have long fallen to decay In 
1803 the inhabitants, exclusive of 
the garrison, weie estimated at 20,000 
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person** of the soil In ihc 

fmmeili&te vlrinltjr coniitts of brick 
dastf mortar anil broken poltcrr 
The GanjM licrc if aliont a mile 
liroail, and docs not 
oupnented bj the triltute of the 
Jutnna although the latter la 1|400 
^arda acrot* 

Br the Bmhmin* Allahaloil if cal] 
cd Bhat Pran. or b; ttrajr of dia* 
tinction a* U i* the la^tcst and mo«t 
hoi/, h limply desienatcd by the 
name of Praya^ llie other four 
Pfayasa*! or sacred conflaences of 
river* (called sungitmi in the Mttth 
of India) are situaieil In Gurwal, at 
the Junction of the Alacnnamta nith 
other ttrcanif and arc named Beta 
piaynga, lludraprayafmt Camanra 
yaga, and Nandapmyaga. ^le 
prajmga of Allaliabad ewes it* ee- 
icliriV to the junction at this spot of 
the Ganges Jumna and Sercfwati 
There Is no such rifer as the last 
now vundem theneigblKiurlioed, hut 
the Hindoos aMcrt that it Joins the 
other two undcrmiind, and that 
consequently by bathing herr the 
same religious merit is ncoiilrcil as 
if the neaitent had bathed In llio 
whole three separately >\hcnBpil 
grim arrives here, lie sits down on 
the hriuV of the river, and has his 
head nnd body shar^ so that each 
hair may fall into the water, the sa- 
cred wnthtgf promising him one mil 
Iton of icara residence In heaven for 
every hair thus dqiosUed. After 
shaving he Inthei and the same day, 
or the next, performs tite ohsequlra 
of his deceit ancestors Tlie tax 
accruing to gorernment for permis- 
sion to bathe if only three rupees 
each person, but n much greater ex 
pense is incurred in chanty and pfts 
to the Brahmins who are seen sitting 
by the nver mde Many persons re- 
nounce life at this holy confluence, 
by going in about after performance 
of cenmn solemnities, to the exi^ 
spot where the three rivers unite, 
where the devotee plunges into the 
stream with three pots of water tied 
to his body Oeeadonally also soma 
losctbcir lives by the eagerness of 
the devotees to rush in nnd hallio 


at the most xanctlficil spot, nt n pre- 
cite period of the moon, when the 
expiation pofsettes the lilghest effi 
cncy The Bengalcfe usually perform 
tlie pilgrimages of Garn Benares 
anti Allalialmd In one Journey nnd 
thcfciiy acquire great merit tn the 
cillmBUon of their countrymen 
Alntract of receipts and ihshiirsc- 
menta for 181? 11 the number of 
{•Itgrimf tiring SIH 7ft? 

Amount of collcctionf SS.V’CS 

Ucpalil to the account of 
l)owlet How Sindia ]7(* 

S2a;id8 

Fines from persons nllempt 1 
ing to lathe without li S 1 03.# 
etnies **3 

S?4,473 

Charges of the establish 1 Ajny 
ment J ' 

SetrecripUlnl81S-13 s7l ObC 

So great n congregsuon of people es 
met In 181?, nl the mclah or fair, 
had not Acnirred for twenty -ciglit 
ye^ on which aecoimt many pre- 
cautions became necessary to jirc- 
serve the lives of the (dlgnins from 
the eflects of their ownincoiiiidcnito 
ardour In 1BI5-1C the gross eol 
lections were only 7ftJ7J nipcesj 
charges and commission, C 7?C ni 
pert net collections 71J133 rupees 
Allahabad is the permanent staiien 
of the sudder commission n body 
of judges whoso oiTicc Is the same 
with regard to tiiesc provinces as 
flat of the Sudder Bewanny Adaw 
let in Calcuttn for the more costrm 
portions of the empire Owing to 
the remoteness of the firsti very great 
frauds and extortions had liccn com 
mitted by the native agents of tlio 
local courts mostly Bengalese who 
by the Influence of Ihcir stations hail 
engrossed much of the landed pro- 
perty Tins commission has tiic- 
cccdcil 111 reeovenng many of these 
fraudulent aequidtions to Uic rightful 
heir This court makes circuits (lur- 
ing the months that permit travil 
ting generally pitching their tenia 
n 2 
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near towns, and holding their courts 
under trees, an arrangement eUreme- 
ly agreeable to native prejudices, es- 
pecially those of the lower classes, 
who always feel afraid and under a 
constraint in a house, particularly if 
furnished after the European fashion, 
where they can neither tell their 
story well or attend to what is going 
on 

The great emperor Acber was 
always partial to Allahabad, and was 
the founder of the modern city, in- 
tending it as a strong-hold to over- 
awe the surrounding countries, for 
which purpose, from local circum- 
stances, It was well adapted. In 
1765 It was taken by the British 
army under Sir Robert Fletcher 
Following the course of the nver 
Allahabad is 8S0 miles from the sea, 
but the travelling distance is only 
550 miles, from Benares, 53; from 
Lucknow, 127 , from Agra. 296 , and 
from Delhi 212 miles — {Lord Va- 
lentia. Public MS Documents, Sir 
Henry Wellesley, Ward, Tennant, 
Fullarton, Rennell, ) 

ALi.&MBADy.~A town in the My- 
sore province, seventj'-four miles 
E.S E from Senngapatam. 

Allans. — A town in the province 
of Beeder, twenty-three miles N. by 
W. from Calberga, lat. 17” 30' N., 
Ion. 76” 41' E. 

Allas f Straits of) — This channel 
separates the large island of Sum- 
bhawafrom Lombook Isle, and by the 
natives is called Gilleesee. In ex- 
tent It is about forty-five miles, and 
forms the safest and most convenient 
passage to the east of Java through 
the Sunda chain of islands. On 
each side there are soundings where 
ships may anchor ivith moderate tides 
when necessary, and the plantations 
and villages on the Lambook shore, 
whicli IS low Icind^ sfibrd Qtnple sup* 
plies of refreshment.— (2%oni, ^c.) 

Allestab.— A populous town in 
the peninsula of Malacca four hours 
pull up the Queda river, situated two 
oj ‘]>ree leagues up a river, and in 
1785 the residence of the king. In 


1823 it contained 2,000 liousds J the 
inhabitants consisted of Ch ideas, 
Malays, and Chinese, the latter hav- 
ing a temple. — \Dalrynvple, Haenscl, 
Anderson, ^c.) 

Allowalla — A. petty Seik state 
in the north-eastern quarter of the 
province of Delhi, which in 1824 
was held by Fiitteh Singh, a power- 
ful chief, much in favour with Run- 
jeet Singh of Lahore, and possessing 
lands on both sides of the Sutuleje. 

Allumpabva. — A small town in 
the Carnatic, twenty-five miles N. by 
E from Pondicherry, lat 12” 15'N , 
Ion. 80“ 2' E. It was taken from 
the French by Col. Coote in 1760. — 
iOrme, 4iC) 

Ally / or Ally Mohun). — A toivn 
and small principality in the province 
of Malwa, district of Rath, situated 
about twelve miles north of the Ner- 
budda, lat 22“ 5' N., Ion. 74“ 18' E. 
In 1820 this petty state comprehend- 
ed 176 towns and villages, which 
yielded a gross revenue of 30,000 1 u- 
pees. The jungles of Ally and Mohun 
are wild, thinly inhdiited, and ex- 
tremely difficult to penetrate, on ac- 
count of the badness of the roads 
and scarcity of water, and were for- 
merly considered one of the defences 
of the adjacent province of Gujerat. 
—^Malcolm, Burr, S^c ) 

Allygunge (AltganjJ — A town 
in the province of Bengal, district of 
Purneah, forty miles N N E from the 
town of Purneah j lat. 26® 16' N , 
Ion. 87” 38' E. 

Alsioba. — The modern capital of 
Eumaon, built on the ridge of a 
mountmn 5,337 feet above the level 
of the sea, ninety miles N. by B. from 
the city of Bareilly, and about 106 
miles travelling distance N.B. from 
Moradabad, by the route of the Ba- 
mouree pass and Rampoor ; lat. 29“ 
35' N, Ion. 79“ 44' E. 

This IS a compactly-built town, 
consisting of a single paved street, 
fifty feet in width, three-fourths 
of a mile long, crowning the sharp 
ridge of a mountain, and is by far 
the most considerable town, indeed 
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(he onijr coniUcrahle onci 2n the 
newlf^oeeuired Britith poiscsslont in 
northern iIiiKloitiiii Tliehousee are 
tmiUofalooe alsted and«nen!ljr 
(we, tome three itonet nfgh (he 
groend floor* oeeupleil b« ch^i 
anil open in front* while (he upper 
etonet are faceil with a franie>worfc 
of wood oecanoneUy carted and 
painted, aupported on the projecting 
etde wailc wow Tlie poiwbiioa of 
Almora does not correspond with It* 
external appearance, ot least fn ]61S, 
many of tne largest dwelllnga were 
Without any ascertained or hoad/ic 
proprietor and had fallen into the 
nands of persona who had no just 
claim to them Small ataeha of straw 
are piled up on the sloping roofs as 
Winter prorender for the cattle. 

The old Gorhha atadel built of 
atone, itands on a commanding point 
oftfie ndge at the eastern extremity, 
and severm martello towers hare been 

orected on peaks to the eastward A 

new dtadcl, named Fort Moira in the 

form of a parallelogram with six bas- 

tions. has been constructed on a 
small cminenec at the western ex 
tremity of the town All these do> 
Xcncca, howerer, being built of the 

loose micaceous schistus which 

composes the entire hlU of Almora 
and most others in Us ricinity, their 
duration is not likely to be remark 
able indeed, in a party of 

’ttpprrs and miners were sent «t <le- 
str^ the works end dismantle the 
fortress The surrounding country is 
remarkablyUeikaRdnaked scarcely 
n tree being seen within a circuit of 
four miles from the walls. Almora 
was acquired WtheGorklus tn 1^0, 
who were expelled by tbe British in 
1615 at whim date the inhabitants 
were mostly foreigners emigrants 
from the low lands ^(JVmiden, 
Saper» F Sueianant FuNtc MS. 
DommciUt dv) 

Auioti^A large irregular vUlago 
in the Carnatic, district of Keltmu 
serentecn miles NW from tbe town 
of Nellorc lab H** 40 N.,1on 80” O' 
E In the aianity there Is a Bne 
reservoir and a small bungalow, 


where Eotopcan trerellers may bo 
Bceommodated 

Alotc.— A small town and ner 
eunnah in the province of Maiwa 
belonging to the Roja of Sewnas, 
etxrat twenty-one miles dbtont from 
Mahidpoor, let SI” 4G N, Ion 75” 
^7' B In 18S0 the town contained 
400 and the pergunnah 8,516 houses 
of which forty-seven were inhabited 
1^ Mahomc^nt and Sfi(^ by llm 
doos total population 11,560 souls. 
— ^Jlfo/ceiiR, flo) 

AioMciiDir.— A town m the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, twentj two miles 
N W from the aty of Allnhidiad. 
]atS5”34 N, ton. 81” 31' E 

AtcMrooii^— A tosm belonging to 
Ilolear In the province of AllAa- 
bad, thirty mDcsNJB fromDitteah, 
let SG” 3^17, Ion 76*45' £ 

Alvau fAfttf or MadirrryJ ^A 
pnneipaitty in npper Ilindostan, 
mostly situated in tne north western 

miarter of (he Agra province, beta ecn 

the syth and SHth degrees of north 

latitudcw In the Mahomedan histo- 
nes ft IS occasionally named hlewat, 
aadlUlohidiltmiuMewatie^aUhougn 

(his appdiathm ought (o hare been 

restricted to tho more thievuh porw 

tioii of them Alvar proper is a 
hilly and woody tract, lying on the 
south west of Delhi end to the 
north-west of Agn, confining Bio 
low country along the western sldo 
of tho river Jumna. Although this 
country Is Btuated In the centre of 
upper llmdosinn and withm twenty- 
five miles of Delhi, Its inliabitants 
hare always been dcsenbed as tingu 
larly savage and brutal, and robbers 
by profession, never to be reformed 
or Subdued In this lost capacity, 
under the name of Mcwaties they 
were formerly taken into the nay of 
tbe native chiefs on account of tncir 
expertness m the arts of desolation, 
for tbe purpose of more effectually 
ravaging any countrywhlch happeni^ 
to be the seat of war 

In modern times a new potentate 
hasansen named theMoeberry Raja, 
within whose away Alvar and Bcycral 
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as 


adjacent districts, equal to about 
3,000 square miles, are now compre- 
hended, but greatly intermingled with 
those belonging to the British govern- 
ment, and to contiguous native chiefs. 
The chief towns in his dominions are 
Alvar, Macherry, Tejarah, Rajghur, 
and Alinuggiii or Ghosauly. Ma- 
cherry gives its name to the pi inci- 
pality, and its chief is thence called 
the Macherry Raja, but Alvai or 
Aloor IS the real capital. Tejarah 
was formerly the capital of Mewat, 
and, like all other old cities, had se- 
veral pergunnahs annexed to it. It 
is now in ruins, but the fort is kept 
in repair to curb the depredations of 
the Mewaties Ghosauly is a large 
town, whose fields are irrigated by 
water-conduits from the Laswary 
river. Six miles west of that town a 
new fort has been erected by the 
Raja, named Govindghur. 

The Laswary river has its source 
in the Macherry country, about four 
miles west of Niranpoor, from whence 
it proceeds through Acberpoor ghaut, 
by Mahoor and Bambolee to Laswary 
town. Near Malpoor an embank- 
ment has been constructed across 
the bed of the river, and the current 
is conducted by numerous water- 
courses to the interior of the Raja’s 
country The former direction of 
the Laswary stream was by Neano 
and Ketwaree, through the Floundah 
pass to Roll, whcie it was lost; but 
it now seldom passes Deeg, and could 
never, except duiing uncommonly 
heavy rams, have reached Bhurtpoor. 
In Noveinbei 1806, the stream of the 
Laswary was only one foot deep, and 
the Macherry Raja being desirous of 
monopolizing the whole, without al- 
lowing any to proceed to tlie Bhmt- 
pooi country, a dispute ensued, which 
could only be amicably adjusted by 
tnc interference of the British govei n^- 
inent. Considering how hilly a large 
proportion of the Macherry tern- 
tones arc, they are tolerably well 
cultivated 

Row Raja Pertaub Singh, the fa- 
ther of tlicRaja who reigned in 1805 
was a subject of the Jcypoor Raja’s! 
and his manager at Macherry about 


the year 1 780 He subsequently i e' 
voltcd from his master, and obtained 
a grant of lands in the Jeypoor coun- 
try from Nudjiff Khan, with the title 
of Row Raja. When Nudjiflf Khan 
was engaged in a war with the Bhurt- 
poor chief, Pertaub Singh wrested 
Alvai, the present capital, and other 
districts, from the Bhurtpoor state, 
and added them to his own. Some 
time after he quarrelled with his^ pa- 
tron Nudjiff Khan, and was deprived 
of all his possessions except the for- 
tress of Luchmenghur, where he was 
besieged by Nudjiff Khau, but saved 
by tile approach of the rainy season ; 
and the latter, whose hands were al- 
ways full of business, being called 
elsewhere, Pertaub Singh remained 
in the government. After that period 
he maintained his station by tem- 
porizing with the strongest party. 
In 1 805 his revenues were estimated 
at seven lacks of rupees, and it was 
then said he discouraged cultiva- 
tion that his country might present 
fewer temptations to invaders: and 
to augment its difficuties, built several 
forts. Latterly his policy has been 
quite the reverse, for iti 1823 his 
country presented a most flourishing 
appearance. 

In 1803, a treaty of alliance was 
concluded by Lord Lake, on the part 
of the British government, with the 
Macheriy Raja, by the conditions of 
which he was taken under its protec- 
tion on the usual terms, with which 
he seemed well satisfied, as through- 
out the hazardous and eneigetic cam- 
paign of 1804 he continued faithful; 
for which, in 1805, he was rewarded 
by a' considerable addition of terri- 
tory, mostly resumed from the Bhurt- 
poor Raja as a punishment for his 
treachery. 

The second range of mountains, 
coramcnemg on the west of Padslia- 
poor to the Acberpoor Ghaut, beyond 
Alvar, IS inhabited by Mewaties. Te- 
jarah was the ancient capital of the 
Mewat country, which contained 
many peigunnahs, equivalent to an 
area of hbout 1,952 square miles. 
Of this space, in 1807, about 465 be- 
longed to the Biitish, 263 to Ahmed 
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Bukdi Khan 301 to the Blmrtpoor 
Raja amt 031 to the Raja of Ma 
cherijr On account of the turimlcnt 
disposition of the inhalntant* lite 
tnilucnce of any chief otct them srat 
Tcrv feeble and the authority of the 
Maehcny llaja sms but little attended 
to lalKO/itlieprcdatoty incuniona 
of Oie Mewaties into the British ter^ 
ntones became to dating and fre- 
fjuent that no person could stir out 
of the military cantonments at Re* 
vrary without an escort andthehl^h 
road from Delhi and Rewofy wasno 
longer practicable for the merchmit 
or traveller unless protected by a 
strong guard. A band of these ma 
rauden here named Coxauis had 
the boldness to attack the town of 
Rewary, although within three miles 
of the military eantonment^ where 
three hattaliona of loRmtiy were usu 
ally atatunedi hut the plunderers 
being all mounted infsntw however 
oetiv^ could not prevent tneir escape. 

Owing to the phislcat nature of 
thoMcwatceuntiy Jungly, hilly, and 
ohounding with defiles and fostneasei, 
the extirpation of these was hkcly 
to be a work of great difficulty If at 
all practicable. It became therefore, 
extremely desirable to endeavour to 
cnulicale the evil by measures of a 
conciliatory nature for those peo- 
ple, although from time immemorial 
addicted to robbery and hdnts of 

J ilundcr were known tobc Mnendly 
Mthful when relied on umT trusted 
Dunne the power of the Delhi throne 
and after its decline, the only mea- 

sures adopted to curb the hlewatics, 
were the utmost seventy harshness 
and cnidty In order to distreu 
them they were prohibited from cul 
tivatiDg tne values where alone they 
could procure food and their impl^ 

ments of iiusbandry were scued and 

destroyed Thev were also when 
apprehended milgccted to the most 

crod punishments and frctpiently 

cxpencnccd tho doom of bcinc ua 

mured olive between four walls n 

practice which prevailed greatly dur 

ing tho Gallo-hiaharatta power but 

with such little cScct that while these 

distnets were under the charge of M 
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Perron, lie tnainlnincd in tlicro for 
five inontlis of the jear from two to 
live battalions of Ills troops besides 
tebundies, n »eacs of local militia. 
Tins system of terror ns might have 
bccncxjiectetl whollyfailed fornot 
withstanding the impending tortures 
tliat threatened them the hlewaty 
outrages continued to inerenae nnd 
the peaceful part of the commumty 
were kept Inn state of unceasing alarm 
and anxiety In 1807 a correspon 
dence was opened with some ofthar 
chiefs by Mr Seton then resident 
at Delhi and souio measures of a 
mild conciliatory nature adopted to- 
wards tlie Mcwatics, which mthough 
they did not entirely extinguish, so 
much repressed their habits of rapine 
that we now comporattvely hear but 
httle of them 

In 1808, a dispute arose between 
the Rajas of Diiurtpoor and Mo- 
eherry relative to an embankment 
mamtuned In the country of the let 
ter, which prevented the flowing of 
tlie Laswary nver into the country 
of the former end conscqucetly im 
prded the cultiTnbon of certain lands 
belonging to the Raja of Shurtpoor 
which di^cnded on Uiat source for 
im^on On this occasion tho 
Bntuh government, ns the fnend of 
both parties Interfered and requirml 
the Maeherry Raja to open llie em- 
bankment in conformity with his cn 
gagement la 1805 
In 1811 the ragning Raja of Mo- 
cheny was nfllictcd with o mental 

deraneement winch after some time 

subsided but was after a short period 

succeeded by a most unfortunate dis- 

position to persecute his Mahomedan 
subjects manifested by the most wail 

ton nets of cruelty and outrage TKc 

rcsideat at Delhi on hearing of tliese 
proceedings, adverting to the political 
rcbtions subsisting hetween tnc^la 
and the Dntiah eovernment thougut 
It bU duty to oiMress several letters 
of expostulation on the sulgeet to 
the Rala, but these not having tlic 
desired effect Lord Mmto then 

governor general was obliged to In- 

terfere Conlidcntial persons (na- 
tives) w cf c iu consequence dcsiiatchcd 
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to Alvar, to ascertain Uic real condi- 
tion of the Raja’s mind, which was 
apprehended to be still not quite free 
from insanity. From their researches 
it appeared that certain Mahomedan 
devotees had been mutilated by the 
Raja’s order, and that seveial tombs 
and places of worship had been de- 
stroyed, which act this chief attempt- 
ed to justify by recriminating on the 
Mahomedans,that they had destroyed 
Hindoo images and temples. Afier 
mutilating these devotees, the Raja 
was siezed mth a desire, no less sa- 
vage than curious, of sending their 
noses and ears to Ahmed Buksh Khan, 
the chief of Ferozepoor, a most me- 
ritorious partizan of the British go- 
vernment : who on receipt of the pot 
containing the fragments, very pro- 
perly forwarded it to the British 
resident at Delhi Besides this nota- 
ble exploit, having demolished a 
number of the most revered Maho- 
medan tombs, he loaded a multitude 
of asses and bullocks with the bones 
and asbes, had them transported out 
of his country, and ordered the sacred 
stones of the mosques near Alvar to 
be smeared with oil and sindhoor. 

The British interposition on this 
occasion was exerted in so judicious 
a manner, that the Raja was induced 
to revel t to the unqualified toleration 
existing in his country before the 
perpetration of the late acts of vio- 
lence. It was, however, determined 
that theRaja’s general conduct should 
be observed, as it concerned the ge- 
neral interests of humanity, as wdl 
as the credit of the British govern- 
ment, to prevent the repetition of 
such barbarities, which were calcu- 
lated to excite a spirit of sanguinary 
animosity between the Mahoniedans 
and Hindoos, and create disturbances 
of all others the most liable to con- 
tagion, and in their result the most 
difficult to quell The interference 
on this occasion was authorized, both 
by the great extent of country that 
had been bestowed on the Macherry 
Raja by the British government, and 
by the continuance of its powerful 
protection, which had preserved his 
dominions from the dreadful evils 


that had bef.dlen the neighbouring 
principalities of Jeypoor and Joiid- 
poor. As illustrative of native poli- 
tics It may be mentioned, that along 
wuth the confidential agents, it was 
necessary to send an emissary well 
acquainted with the Raja’s person, 
as otherwise his ministers, with the 
view of concealing his derangement, 
might have recourse to the artifice of 
substituting some other individual, 
not unlike him in stature and general 
appearance, the success of which 
would be favoured by the darkness 
of the apartment. 

The above acts of religious frenzy 
were not the only measures which 
brought the intellectual restoration 
of the Raja under suspicion ; for to- 
wards the end of the same year, he 
had the gratutious folly to become 
security to the Patan chief, Mahomed 
Shah Khan, on the part of Khooshaly 
Ram (formerly prime minister to the 
Raja of Jeypoor) for the paj'ment of 
one and a half lacks of rupees per 
month, on account of a body of 
troops, to be furnished by the former 
to the latter for the service of the 
Jeypoor state, until the expelled mi- 
nister (Khooshaly Ram) should be 
again placed at the head of affairs. 
This transaction was totally incom- 
patible with the spirit of the relations 
subsisting between the British go- 
vernment and the state of Macherry, 
by the conditions of which the British 
government, having guaranteed the 
integrity of the Macherry dominions, 
the latter was placed in a state ot 
dependence, and virtually precluded 
from interfering in the concerns of 
other chiefs and states, unless with 
the consent of the protecting power. 
For it appeared evident, that if the 
Raja were at liberty to contract en- 
gagements with foreign powers, or 
concern^ himself in their disputes 
and intrigues, the British government 
might be involved in serious political 
altercations, and eventually placed 
in a hostile attitude by the uncon- 
trolled acts of the Raja Situated as 
the parties were, the duty of protec- 
tion necessarily implied a right of 
coniiol over all proceedings of the 
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AMARAPURA. 


Candy j lat. 7 ° 15' N., Ion. 80° 45' E 
The fort here stands on the top of a 
precipitous hill S,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and at its base aie 
the cantonments, barracks, village, 
and bazar, — {Davy, 

Amabafura (the city of immor- 
tals J, a city of India beyond the 
Ganges, and during the reign of Min- 
derajee Praw the capital of the Bir- 
man empire , lat. 21° 65' N., Ion 96° 
7'E. It stands on the banks of a 
deep and extensive lake, about seven 
miles long by one and a half broad ; 
when filled by the periodical rains, 
the lake on one side, and the nver on 
the other, form a dry peninsula, on 
which the city is placed. On enter- 
ing the lake .when the floods are at 
the highest, the number and variety 
of the boats, the great expanse of 
water, with the lofty suriounding 
hills, present an extraordinary sight 
to a stranger. 

The fort of Amarapura is an exact 
square. There are four principal 
gates, one in each face; and there is 
also a smaller gate on each side of 
the great gate, equidistant between 
it and the angle of the foi t, compris- 
ing twelve gates in all. At each 
angle of the fort there is a laige quad- 
rangular bastion, which projects con- 
sideiably; there are also eleven 
smaller bastions on each side, includ- 
ing those over the gateway Be- 
tween each of these bastions is a cui 
tain, extending 200 yards in length ; 
fiom which calculation it results that 
a side of the fort occupies 2,400yards. 
The ditch of the fort is wide, and 
faced with bnck ; the passage across 
IS over a causeway, formed by a 
mound of earth, and defended by 
retrenchments. The rampart, faced 
by a wall of bnck, is about twenty 
feet high, exclusive of the parapet, 
which has embrasures for cannon and 
apertures for muskets, the body of 
the rampaits is composed of earth, 
sustained within and externally by 
strong walls Small demi-bastions 
project at regular distances ; the gates 
arc massive, and guarded by cannon. 
This fortress, considered as an east- 


ern fortification, is respectable, but 
insufiicicnt to resist the approaches 
of an enemy skilled in artillery tac- 
tics. From the height and solidity 
of the wall the Burmese consider it 
impregnable, although a battery of 
half a dozen well-served cannon would 
breach it in a few hours. The south- 
ern face of the fort is washed, during 
the rainy season, by the waters of 
the lake, and the houses of the city 
extend along the bank as far as the 
extreme point of land. 

In Amarapura there are but few 
houses of brick and mortar, and these 
belong to members of the royal family. 
The dwellings of the chief persons 
are surrounded by a wooden enclo- 
suie, and all houses whatever are 
covered with tiles, and have- in the 
ndgeofthe loof earthen pots filled 
with water, in readiness to be bioken 
should fire occur. The splendour of 
the religious buildings is very striking, 
owing to tbe unbounded expenditure 
of gilding which is applied to the out- 
side of the roofs as well as within, 
and must absoib much bullion The 
gold leaf used is exceedingly pure, 
and bears exposure to the air for a 
long time without sufleiing injury. 
These edifices being geneially compo- 
sed of wood and other penshablc 
materials, their existence is not of 
long duration. Contiguous to the foit 
IS a small street, foimeily entiiely oc- 
cupied by shops of bilvci smiths, who 
exposed then ware in the open bal- 
cony, and displayed a great variety of 
Bii man utensils , but when visited by 
Captain Canning, in 1810, thegreatei 
part of these shops had disappeared, 
and on the 28th March of that year 
the entire city and fort, including all 
the palaces and about 20,000 houses, 
were destroyed bj’ fire The pudigaut 
orroyallibrary IS situatedin the north- 
west angle of the foit, in the centre 
of a court paved with broad flags. 
The books are kept in wooden chests 
cunously ornamented, about 100 in 
number, and well filled. The greater 
part concern divinity, but history, 
music, medicine, painting, romance, 
and mythological fable have also their 
separate volumes. Acioss the lake 
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there ere esten«fre fiddrot «hc4t 
«hieh (rain in ««» mM In (he 
tiif M the nte of one ticti (i2«. (U 1 
for fiftvHlx pound* ociehl tmlcittiai 
in fflofiij to the finnt tn l<n];lsniL 

Amampum ia raMivMcd Into four 
dutlnct luiiurilmaicjurlidiction* In 
each of uhtch a Mavnoon ^ifcihlei 
Tbit ofitertf uho in (he protintn l« a 
%kcfoy in (he cipii^ perform* ihc 
funedont of a major an«k ha)<l« a 
dni and criminal court of jmtico fn 
capital cue* be tmoimita (he e«{ 
denco aiUi hit t>\ inlon In writlns to 
the iotoo, or grant chamber of 
cotiMillation. olitre (he eminril of 
•tote ancmhlct. There are tcgiilarl/ 
catahtnhed hajer* «ho conduct 
caiuc* and nteaii before the loto^ 
for nhldi tnclr utual fee It •lateen 
ahillingt. 

Tbia city founded by the fiur 
mete monarch hlimlarajce Pntr lo 
recently aa 17b3. about ati milea eaat 
of Aesf the ancient capiiali hot naa 
latterly ahnadoned tiy him through 
aomeonacconnubteenpriee (uraome 
Sterne aaaddianha aeren mnei further 
up the atreom of the Irawadr Da2d« 
Ingi in lhi« connirv are aholly com* 
poicduf aroodanutnahoo« andihe 
rlrer presentme ceuTcaient water car 
nage a C8|dtat ta toon created, and 
InercBsea with incredible rapidity 
About A D 1800 tU population was 
eatimabed by Cwtam Lot at 175JQOO 
and the bourca from 30/K)0 to 2o 000; 
iHit the leat of government haviiu; 
been iraatrerredliachto Are in 1819 
by tlwpretcnt Ling lU population nml 
Importance mutt have dtminnbed In 
proportion Indeed the embassy in 
18^ did not estimate Its inbabiuota 
at more than *10 QOOjperwma 
Every ficiltty baag aunnoted a 
conimunteodon may bo held iietneea 
tlie Dntlsb frontier and the capital of 
Ava tn twelve or fourteen days, tu 
to Sliembcgbenn two dajtt thence 
to Arraean et^iidayaj total twelve 
day* Tliere la another road from Ar 
racan to the Ava terntonca, uhidi 
branchevoiTat Fodang a town alto 
ated on the Irawndy about ten ih)V 
journey above Uangoon — ‘(Symet, 
Ctue Cenulag Lrau/ttnl d'c) 


AHaaavjiTi ^er feroor nnrj^ 
A amali nttr ihvt dowa imu die (own 
and fortrcM of Caroor in the Coin* 
Imtoor pruvtnce ami aAcr a ahort 
eoiitve join* the Cavery aliout ten 
mtica below Caroor Amaravali if 
aiwi die name of many oUicr nven 
thtoOghoui ilmdoktan 
AMa4iiattat*r.<Wi pari from die 
Concan province on d>e wevt eoait 
up the>Vrftcm eShauta orrlidnuf 
mountain* to die Interior jlau 17* I' 
S , Ion 71 * 60* r 


Auaacttt A fort in the province 
of ( undwana altnated on n hiil, at 
die la*e of which b the town and 
•urmuaded lif Jungle to acnmidcrable 
tliitanec) tut on the aouth nnd cast 
aides in lu Immediate vinnhy there 
is a cultivated valley lialf a mile b^L 
U was ctMtttcd wilbont Idombhed in 
1818 

The Oolur and llolor tribee are 
numcrout tn the ibttricU cast of Ntf 
poor but have ihnfBiMes mostly in 
die Ihittar.a»tonjr portion ofAmln- 
gbur, and in the ^Ralea of llarapyte 
andSalmnpim ^ey are n thlcvtih 
plundering tribe but perfeedy timler 
the Control of their oalVt or dilcf* 
and are never troublesome when the 
Utter are cvnnbatcd *nicv speaV 
the Canarese bnguvse but nave no 
tradition retpectlng their onj^na! ex 
|iatnailon.-H*fcfdiiu, ilAirlcr, 5 r) 


AuBtiiLati f fm&nfoya/^TIte CO 
pital of a small beik atate in tfie pro- 
vince of Delhi about ll«i intlca K 
by U from die aiy of Delhi, lat 
aV’lD'NJon 78*44 £. 


Auara ^or ilmUrcr^^Tlie an 
nent capital of the deypoor territo- 
ries until MIrxa ttida JciaiBpli, In 
the reign of Aurengzebe, built the city 
of poor, since which period (he 

K locMbty tnhcf that nnme also 
It SC* fi 7 V , Ion 75 * 40 * E^ five 
mticvN by L. from de) poor 
The site of lh 1 « place is singiibriy 
romantic, fur it stands on the brinh 
of n small lakc^ surrounded on all 
•idcf by steep mountains Thojialaec 
of the UnMiu is htiU in goodprever 
vatiun and contains souk, nublc hall* 
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built on the very face of the precipice 
immediately overhanging the lake. 
The interior of the old palace con- 
tains one very noble hall of audience, 
a small garden with fountains, and a 
long succession of passages, cloisters, 
alcoves, and small intricate apart- 
ments, many of them extremely beau- 
tiful, and enjoying from the windows, 
balconies, and terraces, a most striking 
prospect. The carving in stone and 
marble, the inlaid flowers and orna- 
ments, in some of these apartments 
are equal to those of Delhi and Agra, 
and only surpassed by the beauties of 
the Taujc Mahal. A great use has 
been made of stained glass, which 
from the inaccessible height of the 
windows has remained in good pre- 
servation Higher up is the castle 
with high towers, and battlements, 
with a few ornamented windows, 
many narrow loop-holes, and one tall 
minaret rising above the whole. The 
interior is not shewn to Europeans, it 
having formerly been fhe depot for the 
public treasure, and is still occasion- 
ally used as a state prison. 

It IS approached by a steep winding 
ascent cut in the rock, and passing 
under three successive gateways The 
heights above are crowned with tow- 
ers and battlements; and the royal 
gardens occupy a small island in the 
lake and part of the eastern bank. 
The rest of the narrow space between 
the eastern margin of the lake is 
crowded with buildings of the ancient 
city. The interior is now ruinous 
and nearly depopulated; but its lofty 
picturesque pagodas, with porticoes 
guarded by marble elephants, its 
great bowlee, its arches and pavilions, 
still preserve the recollection of its 
former grandeur. There are two Jain 
temples here, one apparently quite 
new. The road from Jeypoor to Am- 
bher, until the foot of the mountain 
that separates the two vallies is 
reached, presents an almost uninter- 
rupted succession of villas, gardens, 
tanks, Hindoo monuments, and other 

religious edifices.— (jF’K;/art(m, 2 ?Von*- 

liTiy Hunter, ) 

I Aubloo. — A small island of about 


fifteen miles eircumfcrencc in the 
Eastern seas, situated at the south- 
eastern extremity of Booro Isle, lat. 
3“ 55' S., Ion. 127® E This island is 
but thinly inhabited, having been 
much infested by the depredations of 
the mop-headed Papiias from New 
Guinea, who plundered it in the y ear 
1765, and earned off many of its 
natives. Beautiful shells are found 
on the shores of Ambloo — (Slavon- 
ni«, SougainviUc, ^c.) 

Amboxg. — A. large and commodi- 
ous harbour on the north-west coast 
of Borneo, having great depth of wa- 
ter, with a button-likc island in the 
centre. Ships keeping this island on 
the right hand side, will come into a 
fine harbour on the south side, close 
to some salt-houses. Lat. 6° 14' N., 
Ion. 110“ 25' E. 

Ambooii. — A town in the Carnatic 
province bordering on the Balagbaut, 
108 miles W.S.W. from Madras; lat. 
12“ 49' N , Ion. 78“ 40' E. The Am- 
boor division is comprised within a 
range of hills of moderate height. 
The river Paluur, declining from its 
apparent southerly direction, enters 
this tract about three miles from the 
eastward, and washes the Ainboorpct- 
tah, distant three miles to the south- 
ward of the fort. The skirts of the hills 
are covered with palmyra and date 
trees, from the produce of which a 
considerable quantity of coarse sugar 
is made. The territory is fertilized 
by numerous rills of water, conducted 
from the river along the margin of the 
heights, as a supply to the nee fields, 
the tobacco, cocoa-nut, and man- 
goe plantations. In the hot weather 
in the low countiy the thermometer 
under the cover of a tent rises to 
100“ Fahrenheit, and exposed to the 
rays of the sun, to 120“. ^ 

The village of Amboor is neat and 
regularly built; its inhabitants are 
veiy industrious, and make a consi- 
derable quantity of castor-oil, which 
they export. On the left side of it 
IS a lofiy isolated mountain, on w'hich 
formerly stood a fort almost impreg- 
nable by nature. The upper works 
have been destroyed since it came 
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m*tii f^f rfc c'kI^w Ti*> 
tkr |«» li*4 ftffUirrl r»in.i t<» ».»*» 
m>4msilii cfthlwU^ w 

iit7««Uftnr f»\ •* Vl wf twA« 

«tm •tm* Orf tiMTwl* 

Mooi. T\>9 t»f» fnw fcrpff U 
■»4mrftmv v>A it»» ^ 

MUKurivM “hS ll^t Ut** T»H 
iRitmt wflVfCil r<** ly 
a ficn«i **»T* ape* «»t*» "r «».i ft« 
CAnsMV (ttm 4l »»*• r»«*t Jtt 

«lu»jt*4>cTtTCWfinl, Sf*rA»*«»ef 
tbp DafT*in*4>al ti*J* ftn*! <Se \m*t 
tmitann cprawftKf — 

San r V) 

AxaotA^^ \ toufi Ia ib« 

of CanJaaM f..trt 

S f/on the di r of ^*r«or I tarsi' 

rs, I(m.;ir44 U 
Amistva fJa^aaJ^^tittianSln 
tbc rattetn •<«i l|(o* oiTiiwAtt 
CMit of tbe 4*)u<^ of Ceram. tavS* 

40*N«lon 1^** U n. Uiroibtt 
najr lieeitnnsioa M |}itn}*(«o fa3r*« 
h;feo(hcsTrr*s«l>rrUi!i TfM>(u»« 
ii a ^lalaj' oord »v!nif] in; dfw On 
tbeM^ AoibotoaU In3ert0) lijr* 
dcqi tn}'« t>f «b}<)i h If difidol inio 
two tinbf or ronoftl^l 

taprthrrtir • letj narro* Intimo* 
Botfi of nc»e are moumahtottf and 
•Imott ornsTv*ro o»h (rrta ami «o» 
derwooJ littoetniililrh ai Inimalt 
Maedo*ctrcr*«recubiTitAl Tb« 
•otl U RMMtly a irddi h rU]:| Inii In 
the vtllipf olttfv there arr not any 
roeia itlfda/irrcolourrJ aoiffnlknl 
with aand. ^IaB}' of the hiUa |ldd 
nil{ihuri«h1i which mineral their atv 
bro if oicrofleil 

Hilt lilaml nroilum al] the com 
moo tropical tniUi and vr^ahlrr, 
end lihewtie the eajepui trtr from 
which the hot and ftron;; oil ealtcd 
ejepuioiitidtttincd Tliecloicwlork 
trceorbarar andlbeical. 

tree are b1«o found here hut the Ut 
ter m imall qnanuties« Imitdinj; tin 
her hems moiU/ Imported from Java 
Alihoujpi the quantity is not great, 
tfaeeanety of wood* u infinite \a> 
lentyn enumentci ilifferent apedes of 
the ebony tree, the Iron tree the 


ca«j»l^i* ilewCdihwe iV»s**^r* 
a^rtr oott cl lrtl> a 4 

tSrfcHiifte whhS tVrO c»e 
fif awth*^ awd tw-VS«t« tie a*w« 
lhM In IC** ttem*IVsf 
ftW a«hnrrfl‘eHcftui 
dOha) a rslieet hdcliwhh 404cfvwee 
a!».<ltt^*^r*O0j aH Ihr |er4»<^ 
ofiheU'a^d w^nh lvr|«rHt-t<4ti* 
jhorrKi tWtU*d iHVen Twww**y 
Ihe e*ate lire rrsrnl’r* a 
wrarttre ffOuiWrwt) to foiiy fret 
AtaWjrartof Albeit yhtle 
ei^r* aAdea<rtinne*lotsnrlr»a**mit 
IW )r»r> OrtfrTf aM NorrrVrr 
lK*r>,.lhe tt»iulprrl»! of the c'oire 
efop when fioo two t o three fK»e*4d« 
afoerr^i) ptoeurfd fronrMhiftr 
lodfo of a ftqetW lys'i* it i-rw. 
doeruio 4r^r4« Iwt Inlsri^ 
quartttiet. Ti-e ut^ Itto t> f>v^ 
{nahnndanrr aftdl«at«{fiHp»*an><ir 
off«mL \n ordietry irre fto*n Ilf 
twt'Ah |a itt Iweetinh )ri., ohm 
< 1.1 iio«n wU ytr 4 SU9 ftooni* of 
rajo Thiy are fetm yean* arrii 
Ire at fu ) growth an.1 U t ahni.| 
Ihwt; The wood* here luarm wiiS 
drrr and wDJ l>oe*« ilio frth if 
which i» iifcd I y the oftiir* frrih 
r»*ied and dnni The doosrfrit* 
ooihu** are ta^.or* ro»i hem 
theep, goitf and •*!&< The 1* I 
only are al»riinna) ihecilhrTaliafln 
hrotiaUwncdty Ihr I oftogurwr and 
Dutch float dais, leVIv*, and Ihr 
aouth>«ntrfn Met Ihrfr are eo 
twatliof|<Tfonllelih»d twi plenty 
ofmilri 

The awtnfoons are rsartty the 
reotrtry here in what they are alon;* 
the liUndf of Jaea Ilomo*, liatt 
liumhhoot and Sumlihara. When 
at ihcK! tiio fine season preeail* it 
I* the rereffe at AmhcKna Cctam 
Banda, the cait remit nfCcirhec and 
the adjacmt »eae Hie dtfirrmre 
apprantio comipmcoioiheemiward 
of the fttaifa of Safajtr whieh are 
about Ion. I'M SV I.. The currcnia 
are not regoisr at Ambnjna neitfur 
hac the moon any conitant or equal 
inflnmec on tiie tides hhth and low 
water aoniethnea occurring oner 
a omelimea to lecln iweniy •four houra, 
Che rise bang from tlx to nine feet 
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Fort Viclorln « situntcd on the 
S.E. sulc of the ishintl, nnd is nn 
inegukr hexigon, with n ditch nnd 
covered vvny on the land side, nnd a 
liorn-vvoik towards the scaj hut it is 
commanded hy two heights vvitlim 
700 and 1,200 jnrds dibtnnce, the 
difficulty of nnclioring in the haj 
constituting the chief strength of the 
island. The town of Amhojna is 
clean, neatly and rcgiilnrlj hiiilt, 
and well supplied with water. 'Jlic 
west end IS inhahitcd hj Chinese, 
and the south end ly Eiiropcniis, 
near to which is the lonih of Iliim- 
phius. On account of the frequency 
of earthquakes, the houses seldom 
exceed one storj in height. The 
inhabitants arc the Iloraforas or ab- 
origines, the Anibo} nese, Eiiropc.nns, 
and Chinese; but of the first there 
are now very few remaining. The 
Ainboyiicsc were converted to the 
Mahomedan faith about AD. l.'il.'i, 
the Portuguese subscqucntl} con- 
verted a number of thein to tlic Ro- 
man Catholic religion, nnd the 
Dutch to the Calvanistic, but the 
greater proportion still remain Ma- 
homedans. The Chnstinns, how- 
ever, evidently excel the other sects 
of Amboynese, both ns to morals nnd 
intelligence, and notwithstanding all 
the oppression they have endured, arc 
a peaceful inoffensive race In the 
Dutch armies the} rank above their 
other Asiatic troops, and receive pay 
and equipments in proportion. The 
principal Amboynese Christians still 
bear' Portuguese names, but their 
number is not great. The Chinese 
arc not so numerous in proportion 
as on the other-islands, yet they arc 
the only strangers permitted to settle 
hereby the Dutch. They keep shops, 
sell provisions, and intermarry with 
each other One junk of 500 tons 
arrives from China annually. 

Amboyna was discovered by the 
Portuguese in A.D. 1515, but was 
not taken possession of until 1504, 
and was conquered fiom them by 
the Dutch about A.D 1607. In 
1546, when St Francis Xavier was 
at Amboyna, he observed the inhabi- 
tants then beginning to learn to 


write from the Arnhinns. At present 
tiic} s|)C.nk the JVlnhi} Inngiingc*. In 
1622, the fiinioiis or r.ithcr iiijhinoin 
Amhojiin massacre look place; in 
1766 It was captured hj the Ilntidi, 
when It wns found to cotitnin 
inhahitniits, of which inuiih<.r 17,H1«'J 
were Protestants; the rest ALilioiri* 
nicdniis, except the Chinese and 
slaves. It was restored to the 
Dutch nt the peace of Amiens in 
1801, recaptured in 1810, nnd ngain 
finally restored after the iic.icc of 
Pnrisiii Jhl‘1.— (.SVoteriwinonrf Koie^, 
2 Reg., Jintcc, JMarsdcii, Crnttfiird, 
.Sc.) 

Ami rnr.min — A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, twenty -two miles 
N.W from Pattialah ; hit. 'MP 28' N., 
Ion. 7C® lO'E 

AMrtn Khax —See Si aoxcr. 

AviaKOTi. f Amarn-cnla, thi fort 
nf the unmorlnls J—A town on the 
confines of Snide, about eighty -five 
miles E. of the Indus, and of I Jy dcr- 
ahad the capital of that province, 
Int 25® 20' N., Ion GO® 40' E. Tins 
place was formerly the capital of nn 
independent principality named Dhat, 
held by the .Tnda Rajpoots, hiit being 
situated on the confines of Joudpoor 
and Sindc, soon became an object 
of contention between the two states 
In 1813 It had been reccntlj cap- 
tured by the Ameers. The surround- 
ing country is and, sterile, and un- 
productive, taxes on merchandize, 
and extortions from travellers, being 
the only sources of revenue The 
Emperor Humayoon, after his expul- 
sion from liindostan by Shore Shah 
the Afghan, in his extreme distress 
sought refuge in the desert with the 
Rajah of Amerkote; and here the 
Emperor Acber was born, A D. 1541 . 
— {Maemurdo, PoUinger, MSS ) 

Amherst. — ^Thc town of Marta- 
ban being restored to the Burmese, 
under the provisions of the treaty of 
1826, It became expedient to possess 
a station on the south bank of the 
Salucn river, as a military' post, com- 
mercial establishment, and asylum 
to the numerous refugees preparing 
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10 tni(;ralo from the BurRine domi 
tih>n$, ArtcennerlhofCape K)-Ar 
KroiI «• triccictl hr thU pufpo ti 
the Rntidi hoUicd on the 5th 
April lh**0 eni] the »pnt (then to* 
ecred nitb Jungle nmi fhiU tree*) 
hating no nntive name «ra« nltnl 
Atnhent. l«!it 10* 5 S., Ion. 07* 

syn. 

ThU jilaee itanili In the nottii^tt 

st^leotdiepiirof Martalan, twm 
tj’^ht nile^ below tlietonn of that 
name on n triangular peninsula con 
talnin]; an area of almut four a/jtiare 
mllei, the apex of the promontory 
(commanding both town and Itar 
liour) from twenty fire to thirty feet 
hvh die rest abont ten feet above 
hl^b>«rater nath sprlne tides cxcmi 
n narrow mangrove belt intended for 
the native quarter Off Amlient 
promontorr, on n delaeficd rock Is 
the Buddhist temple of KyarLami 
The apes and the most elevated por 
tion are reserved forpubtie pimtose* 
lueh as fortifiendoai the cnurclt, 
i:oTcmer*a house, court of Justice 
Ac.} the lowest grountlsfireaulgned 
to tiie natives bang most congenial 
to thdr liablti | the liLhcr grounds 
to the Furopcan and Chinese quar 
ten, to be built of durable inat^ 
nalt Hie Rillitanr cantonments are 
fixed on a snot afiout one mile and 
nlialf from ttie town, dry, level, and 
elevated. 

Up to the 7th May 182C of dM 
loti markol out 217 bad been given 
asray to Guropcans Cluocsc Portu 
guese and otnen besides lands &v 
ugnol to Burmese and Peguera 
temporary cantonments had niso then 
been constructed the streets desig 
natal hr English names such as 
Bayley Street, Ilaiington Street Ac 
Gstimatfog the native town at only 
S tlOO houses, the quit rents within a 
year would amount to 7«3^ Madras 
rupees annually Inercasine, a great 
necenlon of Inhabltanta being ex 
pccted so that its osm resources 
would in a few years defray the civil 
and military disbursements F^m 
Its frontier situation Amherst must 
become the diief station of the koutli 
eattcni Burmese eoAqncrcd pro- 


sinees. In January It ron 
talneil 1 J'OO Inhduianli 
TliehariMiiir Is spacious and secure 
with tJiree fathoms at low water nnp 
tile*, and ships mav lie within 100 

i ards of the shore tlie steam Imat 
sy Mitidn fiAy Rise and fall of the 
tide about nineteen feet) flow of the 
iMe about six miles an hour Init 
wtihotil any bore and on the whole 
wdtadaptM forwctdocka. Oning 
to its gcograpideal position tlie liar 
hour Is still as a lake for two hours 
Iwfore and two aficr hlfh water per 
nihting an easy comiuunlcatlon 
tioata snth the snore A remarkah^ 
noble and Iteautiful plant, named Am 
licntM afier l^ady Amherst has re- 
cently twen ihseovcrcd In Ibu neinh 
bournooil Only too Irtts of It are 
known to nUt,and these were found 
in the garden of a BuddliUt monas- 
teij on thebankk of the ^alucn nsir 
A spedes ofoakalsocrooBtoagrcat 
site In the virtnity of this town, and 
exteniire forests of Irak limber fur 
Ihcf Inland up the nver Allran 
Good water Is found every where 
wiihm SIS fret of the surface 
At a dep«it from which the Bur 
roe«c Chinese, Sbans and other 
ullro-Gangvtir nations may !« sun- 
plied w iih the comrooditie* of Britain 
nnd Hindosian Amherst iiromiscs to 
be a tetilemeat of the unt tmpor 
tanee Hie short run lietwecn It and 
Rangoon well suit the smalt roasting 
trading bonts and there Is said to be 
a safe and practicable route to the 
intenor of Ava and the Shan country 
throoJi the town and province of 
Tonglio Firom Amlierst opium may 
be introduced to the very crnlro of 
Ava Siam Laos, and through the 
latter Into China Pnor to 18^ 
several elicits had been Imported and 
wM.— (CVm^arrf Lxeut Lowt Cant 
StudJert Ac ) 

AuiieasT IlAaBoua.— A harbour 
thus named in the province of Arm- 
can, situated between the Ishnd of 
Ramrce towonU the southern extre- 
nulr and the mam land ; lat 18* 47' 
K lun DT* (Th, 
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town in Malwa, belonging to Sindia, 
and the head of a district containing 
175 villages. Lat. 22® 23' N , Ion. 
75° 13' E., fifty-six miles S.W from 
Oojein, and twelve W. of Dhar. It 
stands in an extensive valley, which 
expands towards the north, and is 
1890 feet above the level of the sea. 
In 1820 It contained 500 houses, 
with good bazars plentifully supplied. 
Amjerah is tributary to Sindia, to 
whom the chief (a Rhatore Rajpoot) 
pays 35,000 rupees per annum, his 
country, however, under proper ma- 
nagement, IS capable of yielding three 
times that amount. In 1824 the 
Amjerah gross revenues were ex- 
pected to reach one lack of rupees. 
—{Malcolm, ) 

Aumalafooh. — ^A town in the 
Northern Circars, situated on a bi anch 
of the Godavery, near its junction 
with the Bay of Bengal, fifty three 
miles NE from Masulipatam , lat. 
16° 23' N , Ion. 81° 58' E. About 
twelve miles E. of this place is a 
village named Sura-yana-yanam, and 
close to it a shallow lake, at the bot- 
tom of which sulphur is found de- 
poMted. The country is flat in its 
vicinity, there being no hill nearer 
than fifty miles, and stones are al- 
most as rare — {Het/ne, ) 

Amban — ^A town and fortress, 
with a small district adjacent, situ- 
ated in the Guzerat peninsula, twen- 
ty-two miles S W. from Malha, lat. 
22° 41' N., Ion. 72° 43' E Near to 
one of the adjacent villages is a mo- 
nument erected to commemoiate a 
traga, committed in 1807, by a 
Rajghm Brahmin To deter his su- 
perior, Hirjee Khowas, from depriv- 
ing him of some land in the vicinity, 
he led his mother to the gate of Ani- 
ran, and there cut off her head, 
which had the desired effect In- 
stances of this sort are very frequent 
in Gnzerat, and, on most occasions 
the Mctim, whether male or female 
not only consents to, but glones in 
the death inflicted. The person who 
is in many cases the innocent cause 
of the catastrophe, is considered by 
the Braliminical code as damned for 


ever; while the wretch who for his 
own profit perpetrates the murder, 
IS not only held innocent by his fel- 
low citizens, but suffers no pang either 
of heart or conscience. — (Mat> 
murdo, %c ) 

AMnAWuTTY ( Amaravah). — A 
large and populous town in the pro- 
vince of Beiar, thirty-four miles S E. 
fiom Ellichpoor, lat. 20° 54' N, Ion. 
77° 57' E. A considerable quantity 
of cotton, of a good length and 
staple, was formerly transported flora 
hence to Bengal by land carnage, 
being a distance of more than 500 
miles , and it still carries on a gene- 
ral inland traffic of considerable ex- 
tent. 

Amuavotty ( AmaravaliJ. — A 
large town in the northern Circars, si- 
tuated in a plain extending along the 
south bank of the Krishna, twenty 
miles N.NW from Guntoor, and 
twelve miles in a direct line S.W. 
from the fortress of Condapilly. It 
was built by the late Vencatady Naik 
in 1796, and for a native town dis- 
plays considerable neatness and 1 c- 
gularity. Five hundred jards west 
from Amravutty are the ruins of the 
ancient town of Durnacotta, which 
is said to have once been the capi- 
tal of this quarter of Hindustan. 
The pnncipal curiosities here are the 
Amreshwar pagoda, one of the chief 
Siva temples in Telingana, and the 
great mound of Depaulding, from 
whence coins, inscriptions, and 
sculptures are still procured ^{Pub- 
lic Journals, ) 

Asibooak — A considerable town 
in the province of Delhi, a few miles 
S W from Moradabad, with a neat 
mosque and extensive garden, and 
surrounded by large plantations of 
sugar and cotton The generality ot 
the surrounding country, however, 
IS poor, stenle, and thinly inhabited, 
and with a verj great extent oi 
ground totally waste. 

AMaiTsm ( Amrita Saras, iheftmn- 
tain of nectar) .—The capital of tiie 
Scik nation, and holy place of tlicir 
religion, situated in lat. 31° 33' N , 
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J<»np 74* 4S* E- f0rt5 ftitir mitr* 7*. 
from iht city m )<a)i 0 rf Tli» W Hn 
open io«n ahotii cijsht milc« In nr 
cnniferrMC The »tttTM ere oar 
row{ the liou^ In meral iroixlf 
bnnj; lofty enJliuUt or Intmthticia 
liut the afartnirnia arc confmrO ti 
i« »tiU the cnni! emponum of traile 
fur Uie »hao1« anti aaTmn of ( a li 
mere anti vanotta other commotli 
tin from the Deetan and nttem 
part of Indus ami an ettite U te» 
«ted liy the Ilajah on all the mtr 
chamlirc aoltl In the to«n aceortlin* 
to it» value The manufaeturva of 
the place are only a few coarae 
clotht ami InMur tUka t but o«lne 
to III bein;; the resort of many rteli 
mcrcliants anti the rrtttfence of 
bankers Amntnr Is a tiatlon of con* 
aiileraltle opulence llunjert Sln)>h 
has built a new fort, name«l Itnnject 
diur after htmseir, and he has also 
brought 8 narrow canal from the 
Rarey a distance of thirt> four 
inilci 

Atnritiir, or the pool of Immor 
tdity IS a baam of about llu paces 
aouare built of bricks in the centre 
or which atands a fereple dedicated 
to Gooroo GoTind Sm^h In this 
tacred place Is lodged under a tilken 
canopy thebooV of lawa unttenby 
that Gooroo and from 500 to COO 
akahet or pncuts, who bclune to 
the temple and are supported ^ 
contributions perfonn its functions. 
When Ahmed Sliali Abdalli con 
quered Lahore he destrojeil this 
temple twice and killed cows and 
threw them into the water In order 
to defile it effectually Rtinjeet 8insh 
has a mint liere»at which coins ofuir 
ferent value arc struck In honour of 
Baba Sanak Shah the most eminent 
Selk saint Good eamels, end occa* 
nonally horses are to be purchasetl 
here the first for fifty rupees each 
These valuable, patient, and ill used 
animals are brought down loaded 
with rock salt from a mine about 
eifflity miles north of Lahore Strlnu 
of GOO are seen on the road wim 
a large lump resembling n block of 
tinwrought marble slung on cadi 
aide 
VDL.t 


Some *lrtk authorities aserlhc the 
fiflinlatlon of Amrltsir to fiootoo 
1Umdas(wl»oili^A 1) I SI), which 
it not correct, a* It was a stry an 
cicnt town known formerly by the 
name of tliak Gooroo tlamdas 
added much to its population and 
huiU tlie famous lank or reservoir 
named Amritair which. In the course 
of ituie pvr Its name to the town 
It having at one time Iwm also 
AsmcdUaiiHla poor — ( Va/e(d«(,Uf& 

AMSTcaDASi —A small Island liing 
off the north wes cm extremity of 
Ceylon ami subordinate to ihe dit* 
tnct of dalTnapatam, from sriiirh ll 
Is aepara rtl by anarrow strait* It is 
five miles In length liy iw o In tsvadih, 
and afTirifs eicellent pasturuge fur 
rearing hones and cattie.>-(/ e^eaf, 

AiiAic.->A town In the Mysore 
lemtones basing a small district 
annexetl twenty >seven miles NW 
from Chiitailroogt bt U*^ N, 
Ion 71 ** Ift C* 

Awax 'scKiri.— k diitnet In Ihe 
island of Sumatra, extending along 
the sea*coast on the 5 W shb from 
the Manjuia nver to that of Am 
The chief bears the title of eultsn 
and his capital if such n place de* 
aerstf theapprlbtlon Is named Mo- 
romoco Alihoiieh the government 
is kfidsynn yet the minliters of the 
sultan are named Mantn (a title 
liorrowed from the Hindoos), and 
the greater proportion of the Inha 
bitanta consist oiaboriglncs » ( Man 
den i^e) 

Akalasoo.— T he name of a con 
stderable pepper district in Sumatra 

Awaw.— A town In the Otide ler 
ritories thirty four nitlcs S W from 
Lucknow, lat SC*3i N.,lon BO’SS' 


Anawbai (north middle nnJ 
south).*-Thrce clusters of ven small 
ulands in the China Sea, situatid 
between lat S* SV and 3^ 30* N., 
and about Ion 1S(P30* B Tlie 
largest may be estimated at twenty 
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miles in circumference, but a great 
majority arc mere rocky islets. 

Anapectomiou Hills. See Aa- 
bacam. 

Andamans. — ^Thc Andaman Is- 
lands arc a continuation of the Ar- 
cliipclngo m the Bay of Bengal, winch 
extends from CapoNcgrais to Achcen 
head, stretching fiom J0'’.32'N., to 
IS® 40' N. What has been con- 
sidered ns the great Andaman is the 
most northerly, and about 140 miles 
in length by twenty in breadth. This 
island, however, is separated bj two 
very narrow straits, winch have a 
clear passage into the Bay of Ben- 
gal, and, in leality, divides it into 
throe islands. The little Andaman 
is the most southerly, and lies within 
thirty leagues of the Carnicobar Isles 
Its length IS about tvventj’-eight 
miles, by seventeen in breadth ; but 
It does not afford any harbour, al- 
though tolerable anchorage may be 
found near its shores Sitiuilcd m 
the full sweep of the S-W. monsoon, 
and the clouds being obstructed 
by high mountains, these islands for 
eight months of the ycai arc vrashed 
by incessant torrents , but, upon the 
whole, the climate is rather milder 
than in Bengal The tides are re- 
gular, the floods setting in fiom the 
west, and rising eight feet at the 
springs. The variation of the needle 
^ 30' easterly. 

In the centre of the large Anda- 
man is a lofty mountain, named 
Saddle Peak, about 2,400 feet high 
There are no nvers of any con- 
siderable size. The most common 
trees are the poon, dammer, and oil- 
trees; red-wood, ebony, the cotton 
and almond trees , soondry, chingry, 
and beady , the Alexandrian laurel, 
the poplar, a tree resembling satin- 
wood j bamboos, cutcb, the melon, 
aloes, ground rattans, and a variety 
of shrubs Many of the trees afiord 
timber and planks fit for the con- 
struction of ships, and others might 
answer for masts. 

^ The birds seen in the woods are 
pigeons, crows, parroquets, kings- 
fisbers, curlews, fishing-hawks, and 


fowls. There arc a great \aricty of 
fish, such os mullet, soles, pomfrets, 
rocCfish, skate, gurnns, sardinas, roe- 
balls, sable, shad, aloosc, cockiip, 
grobers, scerfish, prawns, shrimps, 
crayfish, a species of whale, and 
sharks of an enormoiib sire During 
the prevalence of the north-east mon- 
soon fish arc caught lO great abun- 
dance, but in the tempestuous sea- 
son they arc procured with difficulty. 
Tlicrc arc many sorts of shcll-fisii, 
nnd in some places oysters of an c\- 
ccilcnt quality. A few diminutive 
swine arc found on the skirts of the 
forest, but these arc very scarce, and 
piobnbly the progeny ot a stock left 
by former navigators. Although the 
ordinary food of the Andamaners lie 
fish, they cat likewise lizards, snakes, 
guanas, nad rats Within the caverns 
and recesses arc found tlic edible 
bird-nests, so highly prized by the 
Chinese t nrd the shores abound with 
a variety of beautiful shells, goigonins, 
madrepores, nnircx, and cowries. 

The vcgclnble productions arc very 
few, the fruit of the mangrove being 
the principal. As the natives possess 
no pot or vessel that can resist the 
action of fire, they cannot derive 
much advantage from such esculents 
as the forest may contain , and, un- 
happily for the Andamaners, the co- 
coa-nut, winch fiouribhcs so well at 
the Nicobar Islands (almost m sight), 
bos never planted itself on their ter- 
ritory. 

The population of the great Anda- 
man and all its dependencies docs not 
exceed 2,000 or 2,500 persons, dis- 
persed in small societies along die 
coast, or on the lesser islands within 
the harbour, never peneti ating deeper 
into the Intel lor than the skirts of 
the forest; their sole occupation 
seems to be that of climbing locks, or 
loving along the margin of the sea, in 
quest of a precarious meal, winch 
during the tempestuous season they 
often seek in vain 

It IS an object of much curiosity to 
discover the origin of a race of people, 
so widely diffeiing, not only from all 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
continent, but also from those of the 
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Nicr^ttr I» itiJtf are to mrt 
hhhffiii^ hoti mr th« «f 

tmtDm ti»tr pntJitct^ no M!ltf«r» 
tnt; conclaikw. In itatorv ibrjr *rl 
doR) rtmd fire left ( their ore 
dtt{*roi«rt1oBatrl; etender ihrir Wt 
lie* nrotuhenr I mih hl^S ihoeMrr* 
and 1»rtr tind* In •ppcsrnnre Iltf7 
retemre n drjtmrrste nee of ite* 
groe* nith noaltjr hs1r« flat no>r« 
nod ihirk I'pat lltnr cjri oreamaU 
and red{ ihctr tVinof nderp aooty 
MmI «hile thrir reontenanef* et 
htldt the ettmne of «rv!ehe«inrt n 
horrid ndtitire of Eonlne and fern* 
rit}r; the; ipi ipilte nalcd and arc 
Imentlhle to anr ahame from expo* 
aurr 

The few Implement! life are 
oftheradeatdncHption Their pnn 
cipal weapon li a bow from four to 
fire fen loti]*i theatriA;; made of the 
fibre! of a tree or a flip of hamhoo, 
with anonaofrrnlthndnlwtth C«h 
Itonr.or wood hardened h the fire 
Decide! ih1« the; earn a rprar of 
hean «o<kI, •Itarp^ttitcd and a 
•lileUI made of hark. Thn thoot 
and tpenr C«h with |peat t^frrit; 
and are aald to u«e a tmali liand>oct, 
madeofOiefdanentaoftiirh Hat 
fn;» Undled a fire liter throw the C*h 
on the eoalf and deroor It half 
hnIM 

Their liahitatleti! d»pb/ httic 
more Inj^uit; thin the dent of wild 
heufUt font ftirVa forced Into the 
RTound are Itound at the lop and 
fattened franveeraelj to other! to 
which bmnehe! of tree! are nia* 
pended t on openlnj; juitlaeM eoQa,tU 
to admit of entrance ii Icit on one 
iide and their bed fi eorapoied of 
learc! Ban;; much incommoded hj 
insects their first occupation of a 
morning is to planter thnr bodies 
all oter with mud which hardening 
in tiie sun forms an Impenetralie 
armour Thar woolljr beodi the; 
paint with red ochre and water; and 
when thuaeomplctelv dressed a more 
hideous appearance u not to he found 
in the human form Their laluto- 
tfon Is performed bj bfting one leg 
and amaeVine With their hand on the 
lower part of the thigh 


Thrir nnoes are Imllowt^l out of 
the Irani* oftrrewh; fire and in»ini 
mrnuof stone hatlnenolrmiinese 
amone them, hut such a« thr; aecl- 
dntuVif prnetirv from 1 oromns, or 
from eeswlt wrerlcd on the coa I 
The mm are cnnnirg and ret vn"eful 
and hate an Inretcrate halml lo 
atraagrrsi ifare harrnnrriradean; 
atlnnpi lo militate the land Iwt 
•utnUt on wlut ihr; can pIcV up or 
ktn ) the; appear lo eipreti an a lo- 
ratloo lo ihe ktin and to imagmar; 
hcingi the genii of the wood*, w«* 
Iceland tneontains* In storms the; 
appfthcod the toAuraee of a mai^ 
ttani hein. aad dcprrrale hit wrath 
chaimtm; wild cheravww. Of n 
faterc »tatr it It not known tliat Ihe; 
hate an; Idea which pmttllr arises 
fitem onr Impctfrct means of disro* 
vrriit,, tbar cpinlent 
Tlie Andamans lo^thef with the 
Ni^iar and Inter ItUadt, were In- 
ctudnl h; l*tolnnt in Ihegmrrat ep* 
prllatien of Iniufw Boem Portiimr 
and siippotTfi to Iw Inliahitnl hr a 
rare of Anihrap^iapl a drtcripima 
which Ihe bathsitt; of the modem 
AndamanrrsprfhapsiiiitlCet atCiras 
refera lo ihrm | for ibeinhahitanta of 
Ihe Sieehart are a vrr; JiBcrmt race ; 
ihn are alto mratwneil b; Marco 
Polo in ihethinccnth cenlur; The 
language of the Andamantrs has not 
hem ditcorrrtdio poiirt! the alight 
ett aflinltv wnb an; apoVen In India, 
or among the itbndt 
The fir»t aettlemmt of the English 
was made In the scar 1701 wear the 
southern catremtt; of tim Island 
whicli was afterwards rcmoicd, fn 
1703, to Fort CorowaUit A mere 
pieturetirae or romantic clew can 
fcarcel; be imagined than that which 
Chftihim Islsad and Lnmwaliu 
Island present Being land locked 
on all tides nothing » to be teen 
but an cxieniiTe sliert of water, re- 
setnbling a rast lake interspersed 
with smalt 1 lands and surrounded 
h; loft; mountains corered with 
trees The original ot)1eec of the 
undertaking was to procure acommo* 
dious harbour on the east side of the 
Ba; of Bengal, to reenre and slieltCT 
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ships of war during the continuance 
of the north-east monsoon It was 
also intended as a place of reception 
for convicts sentenced to transporta- 
tion from Bengal ; but the settlement 
proving extremely unhealthy, it was 
abandoned, and the convicts have 
since been sent to Prince of Wales’ 
Island, and prior to its cession to 
Bencoolcn 

In 1814 Port Cornwallis was visit- 
ed by Capt. Canning on his wa) to 
Acheen, but all his endeavours to 
establish an intercourse with the 
natives proved incficctual. Few ves- 
tiges then regained of the British 
settlement withdrawn in 1796 Re- 
cent fires indicated that the ruins of 
a bnck bouse on Chatham Island 
afforded occasional shelter to some 
of the natives. Close to some muddy 
water of the worst quality they found 
the head and back-bone of a shark, 
the 1 est of which appeared to have 
been devoured the same day 
In 1819, two Andaman negroes, cap- 
tured by a Burmese fishing-junk, 
were landed at Prince of Wales* 
Island According to the Bmniesc 
account, they belonged to a party of 
Andamaners that attacked the Bur- 
mese, and wounded four of the ci ew 
with their arrows. In height they 
were about four feet six inrhes, and 
in weight about sevenij-six pounds, 
their colour jet black, bodies tattooed, 
and appetites voracious They ap- 
peared averse to speak, except when 
left entirely to themselves, when 
they made a cackling, like turkies 

In April 1824, the British arma- 
ment, under Sir Archibald Campbell, 
destined against the Buimese, assem- 
bled at Port Cornwallis in the Great 
Andaman, where some of the ships 
remained about a month , but duniig 
their stay never could eSect any 
communication with the few wretched 
beings who inhabit these sequestered 
regions. Savages in every sense of the 
word, they rejected all intercom se, 
and if met at any time acciden- 
tally on the margin of the dense jungle 
reaching down to the sea-beach, they 
immediately evinced hostile feelings, 
bj discharging flights of arrows at 


the boats, and then penetrating the 
interior On this occasion it was 
ascertained, that the skulls and bones 
with which their wigwams were 
adorned belonged to a species of 
small island hog, and not to the hu- 
man species, as had been suspected. 
-^St/meSf Col Colcbroolc, Capt, Can- 
ning, ^c.) 

Akdaman (the Little) Isir. A flat 
island covered with high trees, lying 
due south of the Great Andaman, 
fiom which It is distant about forty 
miles. Lat. 10° 40' N, long 92° 
30' E In length it may be esti- 
mated at twentj -eight miles by 
seventeen, the average breadth, but 
it docs not possess any good har- 
bour, although tolerable anchorage 
may be found near its shoi cs It w as 
visited to procure water, in Novem- 
ber 1825, by the Earl Kellie tians- 
port, on hci pas'^age to Rangoon, 
with troops, which were most fero- 
ciously received by the natives, who 
obstructed their w atering, and fought 
tw'o pitched battles, in which they 
lost many killed and wounded , they 
w'ould listen to no parley or entreaty, 
or acce]it any presents, but discharged 
showers of arrows, which killed one, 
and wounded three of the soldiers , 
and to the verj last they endeavour- 
ed to cut off the pioneers engaged in 
watenng One party of them were 
about sixty in number, wild-looking 
creatures, with fnzzled hair, flat 
noses, small red eyes, and their skins 
besmeared with mud, and their faces 
painted with red ochre, they were 
all completely naked, except one 
stout man, about six feet high, who 
wore on his head a red cloth with 
white spots, and was probably then 
chief. 

They appear, however, to have 
made hiither advances in civilization 
than their neighbours on the Gieat 
Andaman, as a hut was discovered 
on the edge of the jungle twenty feet 
high, of a conical shape, thatched to 
Within one foot and a half of theground 
With rattan leaves, with just room to 
crawl in underneath The floor in- 
side was strewed with leaves, and 
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lhcrc«fff fits le 

c*f |iainVc»o fnitlt* r*i*rj <*n 

the wslU Hite pmsmmtnl attb 
rOM of «r>>oVrNl kitslU of a 4imtnuiit e 
lir> Irstnlheronf o^^rre of rr«t 
«nd «ihS e <1 r<rqtierril cloth o*^ 
rmtl/ of ^!t lni« mitiufcriittr « «« 
*tt pcodn! iintl Jcci fniiu »*w! rdtide 
root* «rrc il>*eoTryfJ In iirall c\ntt 
ral tuVet*! the drinViof; «r^«U 
wmnrd in Im itie ratiti'ac •licit 
The M f«)«nn« «rrr • mo t f ^bUt *e 
tiow »ltout •e«m feet In Icn^h 
ftrcichnlvillt the feel cmdnhanl 
t«« i«a feet Ion; both ttnm;; olth 
ihr tUri rc^ fibre* of o tree | the 
•mmi nero k^nre three feci Ion 
»ome «hb tvo three knd fwr 
prunjtt and litnl itut «lien di 
cliaff^ hjr the totdien Ihff pene- 
tfkl^ tatf Inehe* Into kol <1 ttotber 
No nnoc« or rifle «rre tcen« nit 
no idolt ofon^ doenntion. 

The foreit into «h(ch our •oliTen 
penetrated ««« elooni^ andditnuili 
tlietrreaofiMtneijnht thidilf Inter 
«otrn vitli ratiane and hu hmpr. 
•nd the air charsed «tth pntdctiiUi 
ta|«irur from the poind ir;elalinn 
«iih ohirh the anamp} ground oa* 
coeered: pamKpteti mere >1ireecliinp 
OTcr their head and nnltonoue 
analekKhnn^nnion-ihrlrnTt The 
klilp * twal* relumed on board after 
ihu isn|1ea*an( eepeditirniy UIrct 
utih Imns artona, apedmena of 
ahclt« andamberpriatanldurlnsthe 
hi^lil the nti^;e« were hmnl on the 
beach, ai outin* an I aellinj; defianee 
Indeed dimng the whole ademtiirr 
they neicretineed the ahjiltleat njnip* 
toms of fear but were kin*} a me t 
penerscly llie a,,grcimrs.-^ / 
Afeimndcr, ife ) 

AMDArooaotaa a town In the 
protmee of Oncca forty<ev.ht miles 
Meat from BdiMiret lat tfl* SI'S, 
Ion 8ir5 L 

Auntk a town In tlie nroetnee of 
Malwa forty flee miles N N E. from 
Bliopaiil Lat S3*4G N,1ong 7^1^ 

AsetToo a town in llieNepaulese 
dominions tupposed to be situated 
about forty miles north of Jemlah 
Lat.S9«47 N^long 81* So £ 


AntNaiara (U* IWow, er 
fie rfi^tsat liiA town tn the 
Inimta nor |<ro«tnrr l«mty«ihrre 
mUrs from I «h;hfui<hrrrr 

Uu 10*11 N,len TT I I TWa 
I lare (• a tiiatnl on the aie«t a> le of 
the ntrf Alifra, an I In A l> 11*00 
cvolalned 400 hoatrt. It «aa ihni 
o eommon ilioruurl fare Iwtocm 
MaUh*r anti the •outhetn part of the 
C^natie, Iwing aitintetl ^po«{le to 
the wide pa«Mij;rt>rt«cm the south 
em end of the ghtntaofC^mata and 
the hitia that nin neith from Cape 
Comnnn The fciresta here ere 
rsiemhr knd eontain ahundante of 
teal knd other aaluahle limber Imi 
unfonunstety too remote from water 
eam»ce to permit Ita rsportttion^ 
(f i/snlataw^ dr ) 

AkiAk.-«A amiU di ttlet In the 
iroamce of Coteh rctfnl |o the 
llriiiah pnemmentin IBIR and p>> 
temei) by a cotnoiU loorr deputed 
f/om nombay 

This U a srry and tract of eountiy 
water l>em; rrry irartr and in many 

K its the soil ao loaac and aarit) »a to 
unfit for tanks The tspenae of 
alnllng writs ihfcrs areording to the 
nature of the soil and the depth 
where apHnp are reached and gene* 
rally aiKakim; twenty tliree ruUts 
muit Iw prrfonteJ Iwfore water U 
found Tliere are some tillages 
where h Isneeeiaa^ to penetnte 
muchderprr, and otuera where tlie 
aearch Is hoprirsi Iliilnal is one 
of the larirett Tillspes, and Ilohur a 
aespotl, }rt Iwith are destitute of 
water In IBIj, out of SOI wells 
used for Irrigation aUty alt paid no 
rtrenue lo government and were 
much the most produetirc and pro- 
fitable In fact such Is the scarcity 
of water in Cutcli that any person 
who sinks n well at hIs own expense 
I eromes entitled to the whole of ilio 
Irnd U Is capable of irrigniing In 
IBI7, notwitiiitanding these obsta- 
cles, the littace was on the inerrue 
manv applications hating been made 
to Cipt Mellnrdo, the eommis- 
•ioncr, by the pcasantr) for permls 
slon to extend the cultivation and. 
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with a view to the furthei improve- 
ment of the district, the Bombay 
government ordered the consti uction 
of several tanks. At that date, 
owing to the pnoi anarchy, the com- 
merce of Anjai was inconsideiablc, 
but the state of tranquillity it has 
since enyoyed must have augmented 
its traCSc, as well as its agricultural 
pioduce — {^Maemurdo, Public MS. 
Documents, 

Anjar — The capital of the pre- 
ceding district, situated on the side 
of a lull nearly ten miles from the 
gulf of Cutch. The bunder, or port, 
named Toonea, is fronted by a creek 
from the gulf, lat 23° 3' N , Ion 70° 
11' E. The fortifications of Anjar 
form a polygon, but are not strong, 
being only si'^ feet in thickness and 
without a ditch. It surrendered to 
Colonel East in 1816, after a breach 
had been efiected. During the great 
earthquake of 1819, the half of this 
town, situated on low rocky ndges, 
suffered comparatively nothing, while 
the other half was almost wholly 
overturned About 3,000 houses 
were reported to have been destroy- 
ed or rendered uninhabitable, and 
165 persons lost their lives In 1820 
the inhabitants weie estimated at 
10,000 persons —{Fubhe MS Docu- 
ments, ^c) 

Anjehiva Isle ( AnjadwipaJ — A 
small island about one mile in cir* 
cumference and two from the shore, 
fifty-four miles S byE from Goa, lat 
14° 44' N , Ion 74° 13' E In 1662 
Sir Abraham Shipman, when refused 
possession of Bombay by the Portu- 
guese, landed on this island with his 
troops, amounting to 500 men, where 
they continued until 1665, having 
lost during the interval by sickness 
all but two officers, and 119 rank 
and file Bruce, ^c) 

Anjengo (Anjutenga) — A small 
sea-port town in the province of Tra- 
vancore, seventy-eight miles N N W 
from Cape Comorin, lat 8° 37''N 
Ion 76° 53' E A short distance from 
hence lies Attinga (named in the 
maps Attancal), the chief residence 
of the Tiimburretticsor princesses of 


Travancore. The interior of the 
country is inhabited by Hindoos, 
whereas on the sea-coast much the 
greater proportion of the people are 
Cliristians and Mahomedans In 
1684, the East-India Company re- 
ceived permission from the Queen 
of Attinga to fortify Anjengo and 
a small stiip of land round it ; but in 
1813, on account of the useless ex- 
pense, the factory was abolished, by 
which a saving of 23,000 rupees per 
annum was efiected The best coir 
cables on the Malabar coast aic 
made here and at Cochin, of the 
fibres of the Lacadive cocoa-nut. 
The other exports are pepper, coarse 
piece-goods, coir, and some drugs; 
the imports are of very small 
amount.— -(jPVa. Paolo, MS. Docu- 
ments, Bruce, ^c.) 

Anjenwell — A town and fortress 
on the sea-coast of the Concan, 100 
miles S by E from Bombay , lat. 
17“ 33' N , Ion. 73° 18' E It sur- 
rendered to a British detachment in 
1818. 

Anjerie.— A considerable village 
half way up the straits of Sunda, on 
the Java shore, where ships may be 
conveniently supplied w’lth water and 
other lefieshments, such as bufialoes, 
poultry, turtle, fruit, vegetables, &c ; 
lat 6° 3' S , Ion 105° 50' E. Anjeiie 
is situated in a bay formed by Fourth 
Point and the point of Marak Bay', 
and is the westernmost poi t on the 
island of Java The village is large 
and populous, and has a good block- 
house with cannon for the garrison. 
Towards the intenor the country 
rises gradually, and its fertility is 
such, that with an adequate popula- 
tion any quantity of vegetables and 
fruic might be produced The shore, 
with the exception of a few fine bay s, 
IS rocky', chiefiy of coral, and much in- 
dented At this place Colonel Cath- 
cart, who died on his way to China, 
as ambassador in 1785, is interred. — 
{Thorn, 

Ankapilly — A town in the North- 
ern Circars, twenty -foui miles tra- 
velling distance W. by S. fiom Viza- 
gapatam, lat. 17“4l'N, Ion 83° 11' 
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T This {i ft bm nntl/ ft {nttiemllstorndeicrt Atargclank 
mile tn length ftitcTwwc m fitopor * '~ 

lion, ftith ft good barar tnd ihlclty 
intenpmcd ftith lrct«<— 

A>>i(o*orAftT«— A tonn In the My 
tore temtonn for^ miln S 1 from 
Sans^oret Iflt. 3ir Jon 7 b* 

8lf 

A)ncAOooHOt.-*A •tnalldtftnelln 
the Bejnpoctr proTtnee louth of the 
Kmhna extcndtne along tlie fionli 
bankof thcTooniuMilra mcr Tlie 


nttmtfotH alone plllara, and two Im 
tBm«e tnmuli (probably of trmptoX 
are new the imncinal tc^llgct { but 
llteapotlaainfrontidemlaaeml and 
rr<ortcd to ai ft ptlgr{mage«F-(/3Q(y 

A)*ori»nit» (Anapa 
town in the province of Agra aUu 
atrd on the w rat aide of the Gangev, 
nbout alxty<ieht mllcv from 
Ikihl t lat N Ion 78* 8 L 

loAJ) IBCD Anopdielicr wav aur 

- «i ■ / roundrU Iqr n airong mud wall in 

pnnapal town* are Bijaoagur (of aome part* from twenty to thirty feet 
Aona^ndy} and the fenre**ofK»> thiek, and allhoneh ofnoereal m 
pan! After Uiewnqoevt of Dijana. ,e„t wav thickly Inhabited Tlie 
pir by flic nmUncI Vfliotncilffl conmlnl of B mhliini of 

imncci oribeUctelB IB isei Ike brick end BioU bullilinsii-(rn»ur./, 
nominal Ilajas were allowed to retain 

AiinB!;MndyBndniiieMb«d.itnctc AnTtBcfricfarl^^mllcJlown 


^ bV- «« j ,* ikow oiRiiia ■iiunm on 

Kr.» wSl; Ibc nrilM'lh." nS of •'«>■?>« n«r l)c.l» 


5 a “dt “I « 7 d .c?l.rrfi" ^""S ••^'"oorport.Dcc rocl^ 

temperved with much wood anongvt 


which arc to be aeen grorca of the 
wild date tree. For aomc miles 
round the city the aod i* encumbered 


AKT 00 BLke,^A village on the 
Tupter In the province and dutnet 
of Candeiah, almut ten mile* 8 


in all direction* with vail piles of from Ooorhanpoor In 18S0 it uas 
granitic rock In 18*0 the rei.n1ng lurroundcd Iv n mud wall with bnek 
Itaja was a man of weak intellects bastion* and was then dividnl be* 
abMt eighty year* of age who cou tween Sindia end the Orithh Mvern 
tinued to support an appearance of ment a* suceesiors to the Peshwiup— 
mock royalty and to amine himself {FiJUrton, (e) 
mih the cipcctolioii of rOTTcnM Acc^A verr imall talced la flic 

the ancient poiseiilons of hli familj t J? n< .i 

llUpnneipnl residence was at Cam 
limoor from whence he willied forth 
with a pack of 100 dogs having itiU 
Bufllcient strength noiwitliitandmg 
his advanced age ' 


!(!• BMTUMVVM kw |nirau« iiiv 

chaee on foot —see also Bi jAMAoea 
of wtiich Anni^ondy Is n section.— 
(iiranro FuUarton 4^) 

Auhicdl.— A town in the M 3 rforo 
temtoncs twenty miles S.S.E from 
B^n^lorej lot IS^ 40' N, loo 

ANooBA 2 >Arooji«— This ancient ea* 
pilal of Ceylon u now n mean village 


lying olT : 

of Malacca 1 lat S* SS N., Ion 
104* £. The aurfaee is h^h, and 

, ^ , covered with a close lofty wood 
ithitandmg Aamall Malay village here aupnhea 
nitnue tne thin* witli cocoa>nutf and vegctaulcs. 


^more 

ArAKootiT — A town In the 
Malay peninsula district of Queda 
inhi^tcd by Chulia*, »a mllea 

Arrote— A town intheproMneo 
of Bengal distnet of Oinagepoor 
eighty miles Jif N E from MoorehoB 
dabod Lat S5*0'N,loa 88*59'£. 
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Ahabs. — See Candeisii Pno- 
viNcr. 

Ahacote. — In the province of 
Mooltan Accoiding to iintivc nc- 
counts, n few days’ journey to tlic 
west of Hj dcrabad, in the centre of 
seven ranges of hills, there is n pa- 
goda dedicated to tlie goddess Bh.i- 
vani, at a place named Aracotc — 
{Maxficld, ijc.) 

AnAit — K town in the pro^ nice of 
Allahabad, across the Jiinina, cMictly 
opposite to the city and fortress of 
Allahabad. Lat. 05" 04' N., Ion. 81* 
50' E. 

AaAVAacouuciiv. — A small town 
in the Coimbaloor district, fifty-four 
miles Vf bv S. from Triclnnopoly , 
lat 10* 41' N , Ion 77“ 54' E In 
AD. 1800 It contained above 300 
houses, the inhabitants of i\ Inch spoke 
the Tamul language This place was 
formerly inhabited by a person of the 
Bajda caste, named Arm a, the name 
signifying the scat of Arm a. It af. 
tcrwai ds became subject to Madura, 
and then to Mysore, the curtur or 
sovereign of winch built a neat 
fort near the tow n, and g.ive it the 
name of Vijava Mangalum, by the 
Mahomedans pronounced Bij.iman- 
gle About the end of Hyder’s 
reign an English army took the fort, 
at which time the town was destroy- 
ed. — (P. Buchanan, ) 

Abcot, Northeun — A district in 
the Carnatic under the Madras pre- 
sidency, which also includes Salivaid, 
Puheat, Cooncoody, in the Barraraa- 
hal, part of the Balaghaut, and of 
the western pollams. The limits of 
this district are ill defined, but it may 
be described generally as bounded on 
the north by Cuddapah and Nellore • 
on the south by the southern di\il 
sion of Arcot, on the east it lias the 
sea and the district of Chingleput • 
and on the west the Balaghaut of 
Cuddapah 

In 1809, prior to the introduction 
of an improved system, this fiscal di- 
vision was in a very miserable condi- 
tion, but It has since been gieatly 
benefited by judicious management. 


and IS now comparatiicly prosperoits. 
In 1810 the rented villages \icrc 
3,534; \illiigcs not rented (55, be- 
sides deserted tillages Tlie large 
tanks, the water of which contn- 
hiitcd to the revenue, were 0,(598 in 
number, of which 451 were out of 
repair, siriallcr tanks I, .300, of which 
510 were duniagcd. The water- 
courses from nvers were 6/8; from 
springs G47 ; from aniciits 038 ; and 
from wells 19,20.3, of which 548 
wanted repair; and from this cnumc- 
r.ttion niny be inferred how much the 
agriculture of Northern Arcot de- 
pends on irrigation and the good con- 
dition of tlie tanks. In 1817 the 
total gross collection of the public 
revenue was 734,30.3 pagodas ; and in 
1800, according to the returns ni idc 
to government by the collectors, the 
total population amounted to 890,090 
persons. The principal river is the 
Palam, anil the chief towns Arcot, 
Wallajanagur, Vellore, and Tripctty. 
—iPubhe MS Documents, Dodson, 

2.RCOT, SouT^En^. — A district in 
the Carnatic under the Madras pre- 
sidency, extending south-east to Poi- 
tonov o, w Inch it includes , and dur- 
ing the last war it also comprehend- 
ed Pondicherry and the lands at- 
tached To the north it is bounded 
by the northern division of Arcot, 
on the south by' Tanjore and Triclu- 
nopoly , on the cast it has the Cliin- 
glcput district and the sea , and on 
the west Salem and the Bakighaut 
Carnatic. In 1810 it was estimated 
to contain about 6,400 square miles. 

In 1806 this district was in a very 
miserable condition, and continued 
so until 1809, when a tiicnnial set- 
tlement of the land revenue was in- 
troduced The number of villages 
then rented was 3,740, and those 
not rented 046 total 3,988 villages 
In 1817 the total gross collection 
of the public revenue, exclusive of 
Pondicheiry', was 647,954 pagodas, 
and in 1800, according to the retuins 
made to government by the collec- 
tors, the total population amounted 
to 455,000 persons The principal 
trading ports arcCudaloreandPoito- 
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IM<n ft ) ,, l„»„Hlnl It Mt 

Atcol t (r««iy^TI.C 'IiKiul homnbr< «l;n >}«V ihe IVwnjr 
WMB njnul of Ac tWTSlIr «t dulwl, tIWi «c r>« 

ftotTMiiw ’ lil N^lon ,*" f’’”*' 

^a>’r The tictl of the «hWh I'l* )Urr «*>tl«Vcnl) 

here half a imlc %»We Ihii I« the CI>‘»o U the * <e»*«h »•*» h 

dre tisuon V* »lmnt dnlUme of date la l« ' H *»* nitXtn hr 
a«ct The oeafett hill* are |ha*e Cat* Clue «iili •C'J I yfpjieao* and 
to the north of the eanionnimt*. 500 »qHiji|lhrjf»rt *«« U«< fan e 
ahieh at a diktanee aprw tlothM rttotV n%»»le «a »ru t*n«» aUhwqjh 
alth vcrilure and do not cahtMt ihe ihejr aatnunitd lo t,IOO iseii lle«*« 
atnooth naXtd natvet of creniie ao imnic^liattlr lir*if;i!M \>y lltc I frocli 
frequentlr met «fih fn tnc Barra andihtir allit«, \nttnot«hl taodios 
D ahal and ^l>aore cauntrlea> the pm*(»n roniUtrJ of wnlv ISO 

The fort la of peal eiteni andhaa 1 iirujtnna and CCQ Kpen ft for 
hem a rrcnUrformidaUe citadel titil acnicr. he mUted f aa«a itotUr 
1(1 pnncipal defencta acre hlonn op c*cn «lt sdianta^r, ami at la t com 
aWe twenty } can eso and Itc area twllcd the cnrinr to ramtibe •trp 
1* now eore^ with field* of faf^h)* it afterward* fell Into the poire* Ion 
and the caitor*otl nlani loienpencu of the trrtirh naiirealhe* hut waa 
Willi the aeattercil rum* of a few Cnalljr talcn h I7C0 ly Col Cooir 
Initldmp On the aide lowarda the after Uielwitle of Wao boa h |o 
Faltf theranipartartotm (he place I7e0 It anrrrmirtrd to ttjdrr. and 
from inundatioUt and are kept In I'Cr with Ita tictnit/ aiifWrd pta Ijr !>/ 
feet rqiwr H e town I* eticfoted t>)r hW diPrrmt {iiionnn* and *t o during 
wall* ami eontain* the former palace the mufrocrrmnent uf Ihe Ndmh a 
of the Arcot Naltoha, of which the meniie i rm 
pnaeipal ptewar f« aitll entire tmt Travrllm;; biitanrr from Ma In* 
all the mt ta a neap of ruin* The acyenti •thrir mile* | from 
JummamuijecdlaahaiidtoineMalto* lam Sift from C alcutta I Q|(l; an t 
medan tnotqtie with aecen cmen frum Drihl I 

archa fn front and two aoiall Imt Vurkagait Omr Ili/Ur Itnnrll fe) 
not melepnt tnlnar* lleodn thU . ... ... . . ' 

there are fotir or fire other Mahor AawaoiiTf l/nfjA*»py^Alown 
medan relijou* ediCea of raiiecta (JlheTomhman.amnirj prorlncrtif 
We architecture, andthdr tomMsre fifii-lwo nnla \\ 

numaouai lint diet of the NnlwV ,*'■*”’* h S , Jun. 

SaadutOoila i* the only rcniukaWe ^ 

e I . 1 . , AataTi«.-A amaH rocky Mand 

Ar(»t waa fomerly the nomma! m the Ln*ian aeaii lat !»• 14 
apital of tite Cnrnatie Wow the Ion IIS* 10 fc * 
ghaut* n* the Nabob a domlniont . 

were dai^atcd l^ the Mahomedar* AacAr^Tnc name of a eery hl^h 
andEnehsli nnd it fa aaid to bate (noimiam ln l^aiitta or New Cumei 
been noticed by Ptolemy a the an! l>c»nng due aouth from Hory IUt 
lal of the Sonc or SoRunundiliun 

whence Coromandel but the cant AaoitA -A (own inthcNrrauiae 

After the Mogul armlw aptured lia loC 28* lo N Ion h2* 47 L 
Oinjce they found it to «ircmriy This place itnnd* on a hill on ilia 
^healthy that they were obb^ to inmnnt of which Kurroundm'* the 
anten on the plaina of Arcut, which elitef i caitile arc about ISO house*. 
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and 350 more near the middle of the 
ascent, all with mud walls and thatch- 
ed roofs. The inhabitants, with the 
exception of a few Brahmins and 
Rajpoots, are one-half Kasiyas, and 
therest impure cultivators and trades- 
men — (JF. Buchanan, ) 

Abgaum (AngramaJ . — ^A small 
village in the province of Berar, 
thirty-eight miles W.S W. from EI- 
lichpoor, lat. 21° 7' N, Ion 77° 3' 
E On the plains near this place a 
battle was fought on the 28th Novem- 
ber 1803, between the British army 
under General Wellesley and that of 
the Nagpoor Raja, in which the 
latter was totally defeated, with the 
loss of thirty-eight pieces of cannon, 
all his ammunition, baggage, ele<- 
phants, and a great slaughter of his 
troops. He soon after sued for peace, 
which was granted. The village in 
1820 formed part of the Nizam’s 
dominions. 

Abiancoopan, — A small town on 
the sea-coast of the Carnatic, three 
miles south from Pondicherry, lat 
11° 64' N, Ion 79°52'E. In 1748 
this was a fortified town, and taken 
by Admiral Boscawen with great dif- 
ficulty prior to his unsuccessful siege 
of Pondicherry. The fortifications 
have long disappeared, but the place 
still belongs to the French, who re- 
sort here for recreation on festival 
daj’s, when tents and temporary 
booths are erected, and amusements 
pursued with their characteristic 
gaiety The Fiench have a church 
here, and to the north of the town 
there is a ferry across the Ariancoo- 
pan orVellenore river, — {Ftdlarton, 
Otmc, 5c ) 

Abicloor ^ Aryalar) —A town in 
the Carnatic twenty-eight miles N. 

Abim for AnngJ^A. town in 
the proiincc of Gundwana, seventy- 
fi\e miles W S W from Sambhulpoor . 
laJ:^20°37'N,lon 82°3G'E. About 
1775 this place belonged to a Goand 
cbicf tnbut.iry to the Rajah of Nag- 
poor. It was then a more flourislung 


village than is usually found in these 
unwholesome tracts, as it contained 
some weaveis, and was frequented 
by Itinerant mei chants.— (EecXie, ^c.) 

' Abinkil.— See Wabangol. 

Abippo — ^A small village in the 
island of Ceylon, Bay of Condatchy, 
where the civil and military authori- 
ties reside during the season of the 
pearl fishery The surrounding coun- 
try IS barien and uncultivated Lat 
8° 40' N., Ion. 79 ° 47' E , 120 miles 
N N E from Colombo 

Abki — ^The residence and head- 
quarters of Ummer Singh, the Gorkha 
commander, during the predominance 
of that people among the hills be- 
tween the Sutleje and Jumna, lat 
31° 3' N , Ion 76° 56' E , sixty-eight 
miles E.N.E. from Luddeeana. 

Abmeatie — A. town in the Nabob 
of Oude’s territories, thirty-seven 
miles NE from Maniepoor, lat. 
26° 8' N, Ion 81° 46' E. 

Abmegok — A town in the Carna- 
tic, sixty-six miles N. from Madras, 
lat 14° N, Ion 8° 11' E. This was 
the first English settlement in the 
Carnatic prior to the acquisition of 
Madras In A D 1 626, the East- 
India Company’s principal agents hav- 
ing obtained a piece of ground from 
the naik or chief of the district, they 
erected a factory at Armegon, which in 
1628 was desenbed as being defend- 
ed by twelve pieces of cannon and 
twenty-eight factors and soldiers. In 
1822 the Armegon shoal was order- 
ed to be surveyed, to ascertain if 
a safe harbour could be made be- 
tween it and the main-land — See 
Blackwood’s Habboub. — Bruce, 4c. 

Abuee (AraniJ — A. town in the 
Carnatic, seventy-four miles S W 
from Madras ; lat. 12° 46' N , Ion. 
79 ° 23'E DuiingHyder’s invasion 
of the Carnatic in 1782, liis great 
magazines were deposited in the for- 
tress of Ainee 

Aboo — A large island in the 
Eastern seas to the south of Papua, 
the centre of which lies nearly in the 
13oth degree of cast longitude, and 
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llie Cili of ion* UiltiiiV I" W* *»« '• » '"V onintt j laircl Ar- 
il iMf l-o rttimutil •! HO milM limr to nluch Ihr |wn or IMO^r of 
br ^I lkcircnttciiiraillli A* lli« Clull»jr>t<s|rcrolrKl"»r^ .Tiitrc 
iflanilli»ll«ct»>wlo|>W iiute BO rltiil} of tirjbaiiW, l«il r«t 
h Inooo nllicf of the coimlrjr or icorcili of liorrci 
in iolialniutr Tbe Oiinwc ncr iviocm the moomiioi *n l ihr 
dnott irtilci iil BaoOo rant on mlMiitorwiMUtortitJoiUilWA 
a IralBe null ihu rcmou W«n.l nimlf Jnn{1c«, m liio«,!jIrJ anj 
from akenc* they |m>oire |irMl« InimwnI Ijr mrtr lilt* ml.’ 

iottol«t**hcU> fcnd ttatri. Inlrtv iJT IM v*,m i« wnn • 
An •romatle nsmc<l mu «y tw'*' <*»»*" |Kmn*«!i*, I tbmu*n, an I 

rrumblms dniumon In h» lUtouf, bUmlt cmtij*lflrly ihr* 

and mnth u^ed nmonj* tbe UnA c<nntnutvlnMimbtt«rvnv<IU^, 

iiYinds pnnapall^ |imcttrcd li<re nhidi can out/ br dutt<l br nnirf 
and at Tapna | but h It tarcif car- Tbc coil ti in Rmmt arptllarmic 
tied to loiuope butln thetinmtv orihe htift n n<h 

Aroo is conicctured to be one of loam prtsails tUm way be said to 
the places irbew the bird of rarndwe W! IhrtMj^honl the ahofe year, m 
btee^ of aiMeh seten a«etct are ahonw are fnmoent In (chraary. 
described by Valeatiti ^ley are Marth and April and the petioflitat 
caeabt by the Paputa, aho draw rains continue from dune to Norem 
their entrails and fomifaie theait brr bren In SoiemliCf and I)e- 
hatini; first cut thnr leys otT which cenbefb octarionai and somrtlrnrs 
eate rwe to the fabulous report that heaty showers oeenr AcrotUiny to 
this bird ^ BO leys, but Vqit eon one atatemmt the Ml of ram be- 
stantly on the nin- The arrange- tween the first of dune and the end 
meat of their ploraa*e ts such as ofbepttinbefBiiMmntedtoinrtlBehc^^ 
creadr to facilitate their eonunumg and nearly the whole surface of the 
long In the air* but when they do low country was under water 
touch the earth they rroscetid with hm comiucred by the llHtlih In 
great iRflinilty end n particular spe- 1825 Arraean was found parthloneil 
acaisaaldtobeuiudiletoflseBsain Into fih)4iie dimlons of dilTcrmt 
Thelargest are about thirty inches In tires carh of which, aeconling to nt 
length dinenslont, contained from two to 

- alaty paras or smdl rlllayet In 

AnnAnsK ine total pepulaiion of Arraean^ 

AlWACAN Incloiling lUnrce, Chetiulia and 

{ReUa»»f^J —A mariiMne pro* fiandowy, was only csitmattil nt 
rinco of India bejond thv Ganges, 100000 peraont ofuhom sit tentlia 
rmntly acquired by eonhuesl from were Mughn Ihrec-icntUs Maliome- 
tile Birman empire. Indndms lU dans and one tenth Ilnnunet in 
dcimdenciea Bamrec Cliedttba deed not more tlian 400 square miles 
and Sandowy, it lies between 18* of the whole surface werWupiioset! 
rad Sl» nonk lit. On Uie imik lo ■« under cuhlnilon, nmcnllni; 
II » Kpura^rrem tkc gmusnng a most rcnwLnklu cnnlrait to Ike 
dislnct b) tte tiler on Ike tdjacent diittlct of CldlteeOne of 

f™- Bww" ■" P'S* ky • KlliehAtincnnisonI.nconunuil.on 
radl hdl-slrcnm nbontI«.18»N TI.e kend Mnkem^sns rcnrn.ll. 
10 Ike ceil .1 hns Ike Amwin noun ipnk pud IlindoiMn., ikn Iokb 
I jins nod on Ike kcM the Boy of orders of tknt Cillli nson of niliM 
Skngal In enUrae length 11 raiy dislcctlknttkenrclro.linglnngunrols 

beeautii of flity miles occupjlncan insonio Cesnccti (einf^natlv itmnim 
«nnornhratlfjSM «,ratn&'B. «”„)&“ bKo fsTlta. 

In JBS- lint country Is In the same character Ilelkhamjr or 
dcseribcdnaroUowa Tothcwulli Anacun, is ratber the vulgar name of 
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the capital than of the people, who 
by those of Ava are named Great 
Mianmas, as being the original source 
of both races. The Mughs on the 
Bca-coabt are not addicted to agricul- 
ture, preferring hunting, fishing, and 
trafficking Slavery is tolerated in all 
shapes, and when a man wants to 
raise money he pawns his wife. The 
Mughs have no invariable mode of 
disposing of their dead ; some burn 
the bodies, others bury them, the 
wealthy in coffins richly gilt. They 
follow "the Buddhist doctrines inter- 
mixed with many Hindoo supersti- 
tions, such as bloody sacrifices to 
conciliate the deities of the rivers, 
woods, and mountains, but their sa- 
cerdotal order wear a yellow dress 
like those of Ava They do not ap- 
pear to be much respected by the 
laity 

Besides these maritime Mughs, 
there are many rude tribes of the 
same name scattered about the in- 
terior of Arratan, and beyond its 
eastern limits, as well as those of 
Chittagong. The territory of the 
principal chief of the Joomca Mughs 
in 1794 , extended from the south 
banks of the Sunkar river, over the 
vallies w'atered by the branches of 
the Mamuri and Hdgong rivers. The 
people of this central tribe name 
themselves Reckrisah, or the sons of 
sweet water, as they call the Sunkar 
river They dwell in villages, and 
have convents and priests, who in- 
struct the boys to read and write 
Discrepancies exist between their 
religious doctrines and those of the 
Burmese Rahaans, but the basis ap- 
pears the same They acknowledge 
a Bralim or supreme being, who they 
say gave a different religion to each of 
one hundred and one nations, which 
would be considered heretical in 
Ava, but they agree as to their moo- 
nies or law -givers The southern 
tribes of Joomea Mughs, in 1798, 
occupied six villages on the upper 
part of the river that passes Ramoo, 
which the Bengalese name Bakkally 
They are poorer, but in other res- 
pects differ little from the northern 
Jooineas Tlie lattei have subjected 


still moie rude tribes, who although 
tributary, retain their own chiefs, 
customs, and languages. A few 
Snksahs or Tripurns arc settled 
among the southern Joomcas. By 
the Bengalese they arc named Raj- 
bungsics, which literally translated 
means the “ descendants of princes,” 
but all over India is a term denoting 
a person of low birth. The rude 
people most numerous among the 
Joomca Muglib are by the Benga- 
lese named Mooroong, and by the 
Arracaners, Mroo, but tlicy' designate 
themselves Moroosa. They are said 
to acknowledge a supreme chief 
named Layklang, residing at a dis- 
tance in the Av a territories , but each 
village has a distinct chief, and the 
different communities arc frequently 
engaged in iiostihtics. Both the 
Joomcas and the Bengalese think 
this tribe so superlatively impure 
that thej will not interfere in their 
domestic feuds, and let them fight it 
out. 

A genuine Arracan Mugh may be 
described as follows. In external 
appearance he is of moderate stature, 
but very robust, the face broad, chccl*- 
boncs wide and high, nose flat, and 
eyes somewhat oblique, like those of 
the Chinese. He diffcrb not more 
from his feeble neighbour of Bengal, 
in form, feature, and phj sical sti ength, 
than in general habits, particularly 
with regard to diet Although he 
stands on some ccrcmon\ about tak- 
ing the life of an animal, he makes 
none of devouring it when it is dead, 
and from the rat to the elephant 
inclusive, nothing comes to him 
amiss Some species of maggots, and 
a variety of vegetable productions 
rejected by most other nations, sup- 
ply a meal when nothing better can 
be pi ocured , in short, it ib almost 
impossible to suppose a situation 
short of absolute confinement in 
which a Mugh is likely to be starved. 
Besides being a most foul feeder, the 
Mugh IS personally foul and filthy, 
an idea always suggested to a stranger 
by the disgusting appearance of Ins 
black teeth and red saliva 

In Arracan proper the only land 
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canp iiewp Indip owon*, garlir, 
anil turtncnc »»cfc poan The 
avCRke iwtnltcr of ptouch^ emplo>e«l 
U Mid Ift h»»r liCCT * 000 chlrfly 
drawn 1w InilTiloe^. The teaV ireo 
i« found near Uic fourtf* «f the 
MoroMv and Kaladtur ntrr« but 
It U Ko inacc<Sfik!e that timber 
bat mualljr been imported fretn Ran 
i^n Other apedet of timber 
floweter are atmndant ^^llh re* 
meet to fnitl the |itne4pp1rt and 
plantaint are of a toperioripiatiipt 
mangoct JaeVs aveet limet corm 
nut and otlier tropical fniid are 
plenty t oranjet aearee The Indipi 
plant powa wild and founihet, but 
the art of exiraetin^ ii»c eolonnn/; 
mittcr it unVnoarti Tlie ttanica of 
the nroTtnec are nee and aaii and 
for ttie culture of the Grct« tliecoun 
try on account of tti redundant 
inoiiture and biirninj; aun It pecn 
liarlj adapted ; notliingitvantedliut 
a mod pternment and tlte human 
antmd 1 imeitone majr be pro* 
cured from the iilandt of Kamrce 
Chcdtiba, and Jufcoo Gold nnd 
ailrer particlca are found in the ira- 
tetxouraci of Vatteen for liberty 
to collect triiicli the pthercre pv • 
certain fine A eontlderablo traffic 
«aa fonnerlv carncil on between 
Arracati and Ata i the firtt export 
ing liindostanj and h,urupcan |:^U 
such at velvet, broad«clotlit piece* 
goodt nlit niutliRt lieiel*nut aali, 
andotlicr artieleat receding In re> 
turn irori ailrer copper pnlmlra 
lupr, tobacco, oil and lacquered 
ware, 

Dunne the Burmese awa) the 
costoro house duties were collected 
at many chokeyt of which Oorea 
tung was the prinapi the othera 
being mostly farmed outi The Im 
port end export duties then realised 
about 60 000 ruiicea per annum 
The five principi femes were also 
famed and the profits and prodiiee 
of seventeen of the largest nullahs 
orwDter«eour8cst bees-wax timber, 
tobacco cotton bamboot end hill 
cloth were all government monopo* 
lies. There was also a rude mint, 


equal to the CAiimge of atwiiit S 000 
rtipees per day lit A 1) the 

protiiective annual rcieniie for the 
neat fisc jeata was cstiniated as 
followat 

l^nd rermue 1 0000 per ann 
Import and export 
autirs 60 OOO 

Court free and fines SO 000 

S-*0000 rvpcea, 

Iwstdea the monopolies of wit and 
opium 

A native histnry of Arraean liegina 
In A I) 701 and continues ihroiisli 
a tmet of I *0 native prinrrs down 
to modetA time* Aceordins to this 
ilMument, ita lovrreigns hrmnlf 
ocenpied a much more Imnortant 
station in the imlitica of India than 
lliey have recently done for at 
cording to these annal*, the do* 
minions of \rtmran at one penod 
extended ever Ava jiart of Cldna 
and a portion of Bengal Certainly 
at present nothing remains to in 
dirate aurti a prior state of power 
and civiluation ft»r ita eondilion 
when acquired by the Dfitnli was to 
the tost degree savage and barUirotH 
It dots not appear, however until 
the Burmese invasion It had ever 
been so completely aubduetl as to 
acknowledBe |itrmancnt vaxsatase 
to a fomni )>ewer, although the 
Moguls and regutra liad at difierent 
limes carried ilieir arms into the 
heart of the countty Durlns tho 
rei n of Aurengielie. the uniortu 
nate Sultan bliuja his brother and 
nval, was bas^ murdered by tlicAr 
racan Raja. Tlie Poitu„ucse some* 
times aa allies at oiliera as open 
emmiea gained an establishment 
wmeh on^ decayed with the cenernl 
mn of their interests in Aws, Jn 
1781 (corresponding with the Mu,.h 
year 114u) the prorinet. was con 

S uereil after n feeble rcsiitnnep by 
m Burmese and was followed by 
the surrender of Cheditbn Ramrcc 
^nilowy and the Broken Isles 
Tlte Mtiglis subsequently made meny 
efforts to rescue ihar eounliy, more 
capccially in 1811, under n rebel 
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chief named Kingbcrrmgj hut were 
unable to withstand the bravery, 
discipline, and cruelty of the Bur- 
mese; who even managed to extort 
a surplus revenue, of which about 
18,000 rupees were annually remitted 
to Ava, for the support of the white 
elephant and his establishment. Ar- 
racan proved the grave of General 
Morrison’s army in 1825, and has 
continued equally destructive, even 
to the native regiments stationed 
on the sca-const and among the is> 
lands Its population is scanty and 
uncivilized; it possesses no article of 
export but salt, yields little rc\cnuc; 
requires a burthensome civil and mi- 
litary establishment, and, in a merely 
pecuniary point of mow, is a most 
unprofitable acquisition — {Capi. C. 
Palon, F. Buchanan, LtcuL Trant, 
Spmes, Morgan, Medical Transact 
ttons, Cox, Leifden, ^e) 

AanACAK. — ^Thc capital of the Ar- 
racan piovincc, situated on a river 
of the same name, about forty miles 
from the sea , lat. S0° 30' N., Ion. 
32“ 5' E This place stands in a 
valley surrounded by hills, the high- 
est not exceeding 500 feet, among 
xvhich are lakes and marshes, com- 
municating with a number of small 
- streams, running between low mud- 
dy banks A nullah, filled by the 
tide, flows through the valley, 
which separates it at Mahatta from 
the great Arracan river The tide 
overflows the flat holders of the 
river to a considerable extent , its 
reflux converts these into a noisome 
swamp, and in this swamp great part 
of the town of Arracan is built, the 
water flowing under the houses, 
winch are raised on posts, after the 
manner of the Hughs, Burmese, 
Malajs, and other eastern nations. 
With the exception of the swampy 
ground, the soil consists of rock, 
crumbling on the surface, and form- 
ing Itself into gravel, well adapted 
for roads or the floors of houses 
The hills generally assume a conical 
Ahape, some being insulated, others 
connected by narrow ridges, but all 
scattered in an iriegular manner. 


and separated by many ill-\cntilntcd 
ravines, vallics, and confined spots 
of level ground, each occupied by a 
stream, a lake, or a marsh. A thin 
layer of loose black soil coicrs the 
mouldering rock , and where this has 
not been washed away by the ram, 
grass and jungle shrubs abound ; but 
few or no trees of any considerable 
growth are to be seen, except in the 
valhcs. Fifteen miles to the eastward 
a range of mountains, about 2,000 
feet h^h, take a direction north and 
south nearly parallel with the coast, 
and another range of much less 
height skirts the shore. Between 
these the distance larics, but in the 
parallel of Arracan may be about 
fifty' miles. Tiie alluvial plains that 
intervene are intersected by a laby'- 
rinth of small riiers, in communi- 
cation w'lth the pnncipal channel, 
which takes a northerly course, and 
dnersificd by dctaclicd groups and 
ridges of hills, few exceeding 700 
feet in height. 

The town is composed of bamboo 
huts, built on each bank of the 
stream, and connected by wooden 
bridges. In its centre is a square, 
surrounded by a wall, and containing 
pagodas, with images of Gaudma, 
from an inch to twenty feet in 
height ; they arc also numerous on 
the adjacent hills, most of tlicm 
solid like pyramids. 

This town and fort were captured 
by the Burmese in 1783, after a 
feeble opposition. They found a 
considerable booty, but on nothing 
was a higher value placed than an 
image of Gaudma (the Gautama of 
the Hindoos), made of brass and 
highly burnished The figure is about 
ten feet high, in a sitting posture, 
with the legs crossed and feet in- 
verted, the left hand resting on the 
lap, the right pendant. This image ' 
is believed to be the original resem- 
blance of the rishi (saint) taken 
from life, and it is so highly vene- 
rated, that pilgrims have for centu- 
nes resorted to it from the remotest 
countries where the supremacy of 
Gaudma is. acknowledged, to pay 
their devotions at the feet of his 
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Infcn rq^rcsenlatirr Thtre were 
alto fire unajrn of Ilaeth^ai (the 
demons of the l!indoos)tOf the tame 
metal, aad of i^pmtie atatore the 
gaaidians of the aanettiarf A p^eee 
of enliuinee of most cflonneut di 
mendons was also found composed 
of hujse bar* of iron hralcfk into 
fortn This nonderotii eannon meo* 
sured thirtv feet in length two and 
a half in diameter at the mouth and 
ten inches in the calibre It was 
transported by the Burtnete to Am 
tncrt^iooTa bjr water sa « mthtary 
trophy, and Gaudma with his In 
fernal piards was In hhe manacr 
conTe}N to that capital with murh 
pomp and tupentitious|iaradr Tlie 
town of Arracnn has prabably much 
detenorated tinee the above era, a^ 
when captured by General Momaon a 
army in Ifi&i it was found in a taoit 
raiscnble condition end ncstilcn- 
iudlyunwlioUonic. In 18SG Akyab 
was the principal station In Amcan 
— MergMi PiiiSc JIIS Xh» 
eamcnii t^e) 

AsascAW Moo}trAtHs.«A cliam 
of mountains sihlcli commence at 
Cape Ne^s and proceed in o 
woTtheil) iSrection aimo t to the 
southern bank of the Brahmaputra 
In Assam By the natives they are 
luunetl the li omadounp orAnamcc* 
topm mountains and form a tlrang 
and well deCned boundary for the 
province on the tide of Asa. Th«r 
general clevatioa seems to be from 
JOOO to 5/)00 feet They were 
crossed in 18SQ from Bhctnbcwgewn 
on the nverAva to Amherst Uar 
hour in Arracan by Lieut. Trant 
and a dctadincnt of sepoys and 
were found to decline towards tho 
east in a suceesafon of ranges but 
more abniptly towards the west. 
Tliey were supposed to be destitute 
of wotcr, but abundance of springs 
were discovered that might be casuy 
collected Into reservoirs and it np> 
neared that a contidcralilc commerce 
had been earned on by this route 
before the Bntlah invasion 
y Hiese mountains were in the same 
year crossed further south, from Fa* 


dongmew to Bamree* by I leiit 
Browneand aparty of sepoys Tills 
route was found much more difiicult 
than the other nnd ha 1 never liren 
much freipiented One part of the 
road was found to be 4 POO feet 
above the level of the sea by baro- 
metrical mensuration j but this was 
not the greatest elevation attained 
No human being or cultivated ground 
was seen on liie line of march, the 
whole coiinify licing a suecesslon of 
iiills jungles and ravincs.p^Licaf 
TVoal, Iwaf Breirnc ^c) 

AaaAit-«A larj^ and populous 
town in the prosmeeof Baliar ilie 
capital of the blishslnd district lat 
SA \.»lon 8.1*57 L., thirty die 
miles west from Patna 

AanATcu— A Bntidi divlilon In 
the Movtnee of Gujerat and district 
of Katra etlendin* along the east 
corner of the guir of Camlm, and 
bounded on the south liy the Cfoelsrar 
and Bhownuggur temtones It is iii 
tersccted by vonous smalt nvera of 
sliort course The principal towns 
ore Oondooka onil Banpoor 

AaiAwrOi^A town in the pro- 
vince of Kbnndesh which in 1810 
belonged to Holnir Imt Si* lO* N., 
Ion. 76* 48 B., tliirty-four miles S W 
from Doorhanpoor The Satpoorah 
mountains covered with wooit nnd 
Jungle are about sia miles dutant — 
(5«ri<T/0nrf ^c) 

AaaoNDooi.— A latge town, or 
rather the remains of one in the 

S rovince of Cnnifcish scventylimles 
W from Boorhannoor In 1810 
It contained manyr large buildings 
but in a very ruinous condition — 
(Sutterfani, 

AaftT8in.F«-A town in thcproTince 
of Cutch twenty -six miles NNE 
Jat If ha 

8 £ 

AavAL.— A town in the province 
of Bahar on the south-east side of 
theSonenver forty miles 8 W from 
Fntna lat. S5* 15 N ion 84* 44 E 
Asuta.— A vilisge neorPunderpoor, 
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in tlie province of Bejapoor, whei e in 
1818 Goklah, the Peshna’s comman- 
dei-in-chief was defeated and slain 
The Satara Raja, his mother and two 
bi others were captured, the Peshwa 
himself escaping with the greatest 
difficulty 

Ashta — A town in the Malwa 
province fifty-nine miies E. by S- from 
the city of Oojein ; lat 23° 3* N , Ion. 
76° 46' E. During the Pindarry war 
this was the head-quarters of Cheetoo, 
and was subsequently conferred on 
the Nabob of Bhopaul. 

AsEERGHua C or Hassei J — A town 
and fortress of gieat strength in the 
proiince of Candeish, the capital of 
a district belonging to Sindia, but the 
fort and a few sunounding villages 
were ceded to the British government, 
lat 21° 28' N , Ion 76° 23' E , twelve 
miles NNE from Booihanpoor. By 
Abul Fazel it is called the capital of 
Candeish, but native authorities place 
it half in the Hindoo division of Ne- 
maiir, as it stands on the Satpoorah 
range of mountains which separates 
the provinces Its name is said to 
originate from the founder Assa, a 
nch Hindoo zemindar of the Aheer 
tribe The upper hill, in its greatest 
length from east to west, is about 
1,100 j'ards, and its extreme breadth 
about 600, but owing to its irregular 
shape the area does not exceed 
300,000 square yards It crowns the 
top of a detached hill 750 feet high, 
and round the base of the wall en- 
closing the area is a bluff precipice, 
from eighty to 100 perpendicular 
depth, and so well scarped as to leave 
no avenues of ascent except at two 
places, both of which are strongly 
fortified Aseerghnr has also the rai e 
advantage of possessing an abundant 
supply of water, but it also presents 
many ravines and hilly ramifications, 
which greatly facilitate the appi oacbes 
of an enemy A sally poi t of extraor- 
dinarj construction descends through 
the rock at the south-eastern extre- 
mity, which can be easily blocked up 
by dropping down stones at certain 
stages of the ascent near the top. 
The principal road to the fort is on 


the south-west side, wheic, in conse- 
quence, a double line of works are 
erected, and the masoniy of the whole 
IS uncommonly well finished. A thud 
line of works, called the lower fort, 
embraces an inferior blanch of the 
hill immediately above the pettah, 
which has a wall on the south side, 
but is open elsewhere, being naturally 
protected by ravines and deep hollows, 
that extend in every direction. 

Aseerghur was the capital of Can- 
deish when subdued by the Emperor 
Acber, and is described by Abul Fazel 
as situated on a hill and incomparably 
strong In A. D 1803 it surrendered 
to the army under Col Stevenson with- 
out much resistance, and the same year 
was restored to Sindia at the conclu- 
sion of a peace. In 1819 it became 
necessary again to besiege this formi- 
dable strong-bold, Jeswunt Row Lar, 
the (as Sindia asserted) refractory go- 
vernoi, having rejected all overtures. 
When all the detachments had joined, 
the besieging army under Generals 
Doveton and Malcolm amounted to 
20,000 men, and it was captured after 
an obstinate resistance, with the loss 
of 213 men killed and wounded, in- 
cluding eleven European officers, and 
also one company of sepoys, blown 
up in the explosion .of the magazines, 
containing 300 barrels of gunpowder. 
The loss of the enemy was only forty- 
three killed and ninety-five wounded, 
for they fought under excellent per- 
sonal cover except from shells. In- 
deed, It was entirely owing to the 
havock made in their walls that they 
were compelled to sui render, such 
having been the effect of twenty-two 
heavy-guns, and twentj'-six mortars 
and howitzers, in battery, during six- 
teen days open trenches 

In 1820 Aseerghur remained nearly 
in the same state as when it surren- 
dered, the trenches in the upper fort 
still open, and fragments of shells 
lying scattered about among the ruins 
Half of the garrison was in tents and 
the other half quartered in the great 
mosque, a spacious structure of grey 
stone, with two ininars, but without 
any cupola Close to one of the tanks 
on the west side off the fort is a re- 
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msrValite mIIjt port eonducllw by n 
of cui in the uottom 
throu;*h the body oflhe rock in whieh 
tnagRzines are alw cxcavatctl l^e 
pcttshof Atecrithttr, nta^lrrcjptitr 
tillatt irtth one j^l iircct or boiv 
ttanua at the bate of the rock, and In 

tbSScontatocdonijr 8 000 (nhabuanlt. 

li)e approach to Aiccrelittr from 
the northnanl throush the Kuitee 
paM U otcr 0 tirUd tract of eounlrr 
and the vitinny it mfetted by ti 
gen VO numeroiit and dannp at to 
enter tiie lower fori and carry olT 
■ome of the gamton Tl>e wolret 
are alto exccedinsly ttonbleiome 
lint fortrest with a imall tract of 
jungly unproifueiue tend bclongt to 
tlie Bntith goremincnt but tiandt in 
the midst of Sindio a tcititorfes la 
1B84 die ciTil and tnihtary ettabhsh 
menta were trantferred to Boinboy 
haTipg iintif then been under the Ben* 
■f!alprc»deney^///iiclrr tailart«9 
Makvlmt AiutFmsi^t 


tng 10 the community, engaged In 
trafficking to Malacca Penang nnd 
Ringnpoor The pnnapal Importa 
are salt, opium and coarse cotton 
goods arm* and gunpowder are at 
alt timet welcome ariicln Tlie ca 
{toru are d)e wooiU, ratlant, nee 
and wax brides horsea and tlavcs { 
the price of the ftmt lictns from 
twenty to thirty doUara { of the last 
women forty t children, twenty and 
old men Iwelce dollara tivt head, 
l-ormcrly *100 nimost all female^ 
were exporteil Tin It said to bo 
abundant in the tnountaint of tho 
Intenor Inland there are many 
Balta tribca, speaking ranout dia* 
lects aotne addicted to cannibalism 
others not The names of die chief 
abstinent tnbea are the Karaukarau 
the Pedimbanau and the Tubbat. 
In 1838 the total population of the 
Atsalian principality of every ilescrip* 
tion wns estimated at 70i0U0 toufji. 
(riadrrim, do) 


Aiiinooi^A Uifge till ige in tho 
province of Ajmecr dutnec of liar 
rowty twelve tndes E efdalra* 

E lton whirii in 18.0 contained aSiout 
300 bihabitanfs and (he surround 
Ing eounin was rich and well cult! 
vatciL Ut.Sl«3Q N ion 70* E 
Avia IiLas«->A duster of low n* 
lands in the eastern seas covered with 
uees Ut I'N^lon 131* 30* £ 

AssAHAw.*-This IS the name of n 
town country and river on the K E 
coast of the Island of Sumatra die 
first situated in Ut 3^ 1 K Ion 09^ 
fiS'E The mer at (ta mouth nobout 
lAOO yards wide, but u shallow and 
difficult of oceesa on account of an 
extensive sand bantu The country Is 
named from the abundance of a sort 
of long lank gnus 
There was formerly a colony of Ja- 
vanese and also one of Portueiiezo 
settied up the Atsahan nver, and the 
remains of an old Javanese forttfico- 

tibn are aiill vulble obout seventy 

miles from its extremity 
In 18S8, commerce had much de- 

creased, Mt there were still idwut 
eighty prows of various sizes belong 
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This remote coimtiy ndJwns l)io 
province of Bengal at die north^cant 
cm comer, ehoui the nmety-ffrzt de* 

K of east longitude from whence 
Ttchcslfi an easterly direction to 
an undefined diitance but it is pro 
bable that about the ninety sixth de- 
gree of cast longtitude It comes into 
contact with several barbarous am! 
nnVnosm tnbes who occupy the !» 
tervenlng wace from thence to the 
province of Tunan in China In 
dwcettonlv follows the course of Iho 
Brahmaputra, being In fact the valley 
thmugh^whieii that nrer flows Tim 
may be 


the mountains recedo farthest, thp 
breadth coosidembly exceeds that 

distance. In its greatest dimensions 

Assam may he estimated at SkiO tnil^ 

in length by sixty die average bn^tli 

uividM into three provinces Cam 

roop on the west Assam in the ten 

do ondSccdiya at the eastern estre 

mity 
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In 180.9 the territory of the Assam 
raja no where reached tlic northern 
hills, the deb raja of Bootan having 
taken possession of the tracts adja- 
cent thereto, mIucIi is a modern 
usurpation, since the breaking out of 
the disturbances that have so long 
desolated this unhappy country. The 
western province, named Camroop, 
with several subordinate or intcriniK- 
cd petty junsdictions, extends from 
thcBiitish boundary to near the cele- 
brated temple of middle Kaniakliyn 
(lat. 2G“ 30' N., Ion. 03® E.), being 
about ISO miles in length Fiomlhc 
boundary opposite to Goalpara to 
Nogiirbcra, a distance of twenty-one 
miles, the Assamese then possessed 
only the northern bank of the Brah- 
maputra, so that on the south side 
the length of the Camroop was 
only 109 miles. Its width on the 
south side of the river may be reck- 
oned at from fifteen to thirty, and 
on the north side, on an average 
thirty miles. About 104 miles abov e 
Gohati, which stands in Ion. 91® 60' 
E , the Brahmaputra separates into 
two branches, and encloses an island 
said to be five days’ journey in length 
and about one in width This pro- 
vince contains many low hills covered 
with woods, and also a great extent 
of fine low land, all susceptible of 
cultivation. 

Assam Proper, the middle province 
of the kingdom, was then (1809) of 
greater extent than the western ; but 
no European having penetrated far 
beyond the capital (Gohati), situated 
at its western extremity, there was 
no data for ascertaining its length. 
The portion north of the Brahmapu- 
tra, named Chandwar, was supposed 
to exceed SOO miles in length, by 
twenty m average breadth ; but the 
length on the south side of that nver 
was reckoned less considerable. It 
commenced near the Middle Eamak- 
hya, about 130 miles E. from Goal- 
para, and reached to Upper Kamak- 
hya, ten miles below Tikliya Potar 
Mukh. Witbm these limits it com- 
prehended the uppei half of the west- 
ern island formed by the Brahmapu- 
tra, and included the whole of the 


very large island named Majiih, be- 
tween the Brahmaputra and a large 
tributary, named the Ucliing. The 
province of Assam Proper was then 
conMdered of a higher and better soil 
than that of Camroop, and not so 
jungly and hilly. Of the third and 
most remote province, Scedija, no- 
thing was then known, except that it 
was n sinnli tract on the western side 
of the Dikrong river, about Ion 9.1® 
10' E. In Mahomedan geography 
Assam is considered ns separated in- 
to three grand divisions, called Oo- 
trccool, Dukhincool, and Majtih, 
which by Abiil Farcl, in 1582, art 
described as follow s ; “ The domi- 
nions of Assam join to Camroop , he 
13 n very powerful prince, lives in 
great state, nnd when he dies, his 
principal attendants, both male nnd 
female, arc voluntarily buned alive 
along with his corpse.” 

From the confines ofBcngal at the 
Knndar custom-house, the valley as 
w ell as the nv or and boundary moun- 
tains, preserve a northerly direction 
to a considerable distance, but after- 
wards incline to cast by north, nnd 
the valley through its whole length 
is divided by the Brahmaputra 
into longitudinal portions, those to 
the south having generally the great- 
est breadth. The nver Cailasi is 
alleged to have been formerly betw een 
the Britisli territory and Assam j but 
at present no part of that river 
passes through the British dominions. 
This encroachment of the Assamese 
is said to have taken place some time 
between the years 1770 and 1780, 
when six small districts were taken 
from the Bijnec raja, then tnbutary 
to Bengal In 1809 the Assam ter- 
ritory, where it was entered from 
Bengal, commenced north of the 
Brahmaputra at Kandar, and on the 
south at the Nogurbera bill On the 
north Assam was bounded by the 
successive mountainous ranges of 
Bootan, Auka, Uophla, and Meeree, 
and on the south by the Garrow 
mountains, which rise in proportion 
to their progress eastward, and 
change the name of Garrow to that 
of Naga 
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1 50 yards across, and th&distance of 
the extreme banks about 600 yards. 
Between the meiidians of 94° and 
96° 30', and lat. 27° and 28° the 
Brahmaputra bends from a noitherly 
to an E N E direction, bounded by 
the Meeree, Abor, and Meeshrnee 
hills, behind which various ranges of 
lofty snowy mountains (the Langtan) 
extend all along the northern hori- 
zon, to an unknown depth and alti- 
tude, apparently like the Himalaya 
in pal allel lines and ridges Actual 
obseivation and the activity of re- 
cent exploieis, has subverted the 
pie-existiiig theory that the Biahma- 
putra was a continuation of the San- 
poo It IS difHcult to account satis- 
factorily for the mistake into which 
Major Rennell and other geogra- 
phers fell lespecting the couise of 
this river, for in the tune of the 
Compte de BiifTon, the true notion 
pi evaded, as he speaks of a Lake 
Champe which gives rise to the two 
great mens that water Assam and 
Pegu These were probably the 
Brahmaputra and the Irawady, and 
it must be recollected that until the 
grand revolution effected by Alompra, 
the present Burmese empire was 
subject to Pegu The head of the 
Sakato branch of the Brahmaputra 
was ascertained to be in lat 27° 51' 
N According to Biahminical geo- 
graphy, the Frabhu mountains form 
the eastern boundary of Assam, and 
through them there is a tremendous 
chasm made by Parasurama (the 
same who conquered Ceylon and ex- 
tirpated the Khetries of Malabar), 
which has ever since admitted the 
Brahmaputra This cleft is sftdl 
named Prabhu Euthara, because it 
was made with a mighty scimitar. 

Many of the streams contributory 
to the Brahmaputra are remarkable 
for the winding of their courses. The 
Dikrung, although the direct distance 
be only twenty-five miles, is said to 
perform a meandering course equal to 
100, before it falls into the Brahma- 
putra. It IS also noted for the quan- 
tity and quality of its gold, which 
metal is likewise found in other 
rivers of Assam, more especially near 


the mountains. The southern rivers 
are never rapid; the inundation 
commencing from the northern, fills 
both the Brahmaputra and the chan- 
nels of the southern ones, so that 
the water has no consideiable cur- 
rent until May and June. All the 
streams east of Seedeeya abound 
with rapids from the great inclina- 
tion of their beds. 

Assam is bounded on the north by 
a chain of very lofty mountains, a 
continuation of those which, taking 
their use at the western extremity of 
Asia, extend under different names 
for an unknown distance into China. 
The Assam northern mountains to- 
wards the west are inhabited by the 
Abors and the Mismees, which last 
extend along to the eastern hills, 
where they come into contact with 
the Singhphos. The other tribes ad- 
jacent to Assam are the Abors, 
Dophlas, Garrows, Bijnies, Khamp- 
ties, Nagds, Mismees, Moamareas, 
Meeiees, and Singbphos. The five 
first-named are described under their 
respective heads The Meerees aie 
a small and babarous tribe, who 
have some villages on the banks of 
the Brahmaputra, about lat. 28° N., 
Ion. 94° E. The principal aie 
Motgong and Meereegong They 
differ in language and appearance 
from the inhabitants of Assam pro- 
per, and are armed with bows and 
poisoned arrows. Before the British 
conquest they adheied to Seediya 
Goham, and opposed the Singhphos. 

The Mismee tribe inhabit the 
country about Brabmacoond, and 
the sources of the Brahmaputra, 
where they are collected in smtdl 
but frequent villages, the houses 
of which are built along the steep 
faces of the mountains, in such 
a manner that the rock forms one 
side of their mansion, and supports 
one end of the rafter, the other rest- 
ing on wooden posts ; the space un- 
der the floor is occupied by their 
poultry and cattle. Besides swine 
and their own hill cattle, wealthy 
individuals have the small oxen of 
Assam proper, the chowry-tailed cat- 
tle of Tibet; young dogs as a luxury 
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Me (letit ta jMtfOcoftf crtlm«l<w 
it t!to Ritttlk l«rrttf tittlch ti»T 
injj t*«« fcutfied !•*» 

Me«% e* • Anrt e 
fmn tb« tlulU <«r tie mill* Mc 
end in mm lo 

ematrtei their idvrMinst. Tlx 
ISituhie 4<ct of the nmr* t« 


ir^n l«jhn«Ut bat thrr citUl 
rateirrr im^lquinuhn ofa •hh^ 
irwr and alio tnanija ffmt, imiw 
uril, t»ctT«r, Cotton an 1 lotncm. 
Hifrif tomtnon drv«t It a tdcrc of 
coar»eeotton doth but tfir) are terj* 
dirir in thdr pmoni ettt 

ttaTins rccounc to vairr for the |iur 
potet of aldoUen The Miitncta 
can worik radely In Iran and btatt 
Imt their eulinarj atentUt ate tnottljr 
of topper and arr obtained from tlx 
lomaeoufitty aritfiahldiUiey leep 
tip an aciire trade Ther tiring frata 
th«oeetiaoV}n|>plpe«,atravhtt'«ord«| 
dyed aootlcnt, bead*, rorh««a]i and 
the chovfy tailed cotra, f n nrhan/pi 
for aliicfi they nre tnail illat a 
iHticr tnedictnal root. Irary* and 
other arudee, and ftirtnerly tbre* 
capturtd in Amw Hirlr pipe* are 
eotniuonly iDuieil afthChfirett clia* 
raetera aRdatweSatiheroordfand 
benda art probatJy of Chiattc tea* 
iniraeturt The Miimre rctaalea are 
not lent concealed, and appear UU 
aad of good atatnrei the mm are 
othtefie niih tolerably (Ood coat- 
pltifoM. Tbe country auiToundtng 
Jlrahmacoond It better peopled than 
moet traeta in tfila rrt^on having a 
iKtnl«ror nllanca scattered over ft 
the chieTaof whidt ahare thteOcdnsi 
at tlieasered oeli 
The 3roafnarea4(9fahamaria) area 
tribe fonnertr tributary to Ataam 
butofio rermted about AJ) )^0 
and uoder the command of a pneai 
oooifflhted the greateat eacevref. 
They inhabiicd an inland formed by 
the Borce Dibing nrer, vhieh de* 
scending from thecaat tutaa sweep 
to tlie southward before it Joins tlio 
Xmlut or BrsboMputra Froper^ and 
forma alarge Ulond about lat S7*3^ 
Nq loD 05* SO' 1 m, conjectured to lx 
100 miles In length by forty In 


brnalch T>»»i l« pftdwWy llxMa 
Jult rd the old ma]n tor the onr now 
nvmrd MaJuhU not morethan twenty 
leitrsiorv I9 fmif or fitenide Thu 
fail li il uiftd at the cntfltimcr nf 
the nwre tlrhlng aivl B*rrel«uhit 
with the BraSnapu tt the eartrtn 
estrmny I’on* in Ist t7* 


bemajitnl, n«lrg to the noMran*. 
m uion of the atirtna from Bmgsl 
all ihe»e laiitii In iixgl udr* an \ 
dimrnwnni iruttlo con nlcrrdvcry 
nnerrtsin. 

Opponte to ScoIccTO* oliiwit lat 
«7*h*'S l«i.lV»*lCk,wb»Telhc 
Mosmsrra countrycndi, that of the 
*'ingKpSo%comtnmrr« Interarctedby 
the Vow IVhmt (towing from llte 
aottthxaitcm hiUa. Tbeae $iR,,)ipha 
tnbe« were formrtlr inlntlafy to A«- 
naai, but aOrt the decay of that an* 
dent hiagdom rrtnlird ami wrooglit 
It much woe plundrttng the country 
and canylng the nstifca Into alircry 
In fact Iho nerthrm and caatem 
ynna of Asajun have beta for a con 
aidcrahle time (above fone years) 
nretied from the original Inbsmianis 
br ihnr twriiwiiRi oho encourrgrd 
by ilx intettme divcordi of the A«- 
nmnt detcvndrJ info ami con 
qumtl the ptami eempclbiin ihrtr 
new •uljeets to cultivate them and 
tnniponiRg to tnany into the tnoun* 
tains that prior to IhSa when the 
Driiuh eommcnml epmtionv h 
Uftper Atum it wai estimated they 
bad MtKuIon of 1SQOO of ihe«e 
wretched bdngs In Irbrusrt 
they were espellnl by (Colonel 
Xlldisrda detachment, and half of 
the above number of entires m 
cued, sodncgotblionsaeretlicn ear- 
eying on for the UbentloA of iho 
revt 

Before the Bnllih invatton the 
emghpho tobei occopfed the mtire 
•pace bounded by the soiitli and 
Muthxasi bills on the north of the 
nrabmaputn and west by a men* 
line drawn from Seedira to 
btUt eseludlng Theob and 
MaLraon), and tho iHpung nullah 
7ney were then duidetl into twelve 
tribes inbsbiiingdiOcmt tillages of 
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which Bhisagong was the most im- 
portant, and were governed by chiefs 
acting separately or in concert ac- 
cording to circumstances, but ao- 
knowled^ng no supreme head. They 
were armed with a short square-ended 
sword, oblong shield, bows and ar- 
rows, and were found very desirous 
of procunng muskets, although hut 
little acquainted with the use of 
them. According to tradition the 
Smghphos emigrated from a much 
moie northerly region (somewhere 
on the borders of China) than that 
in which we came in contact with 
them. Their religiion is Buddhism 
intermixed with many remains of 
their primitive superstitions , in fact, 
they appear to be a sort of Buddhist 
Bajpoots, addicted to war, and dele- 
gating the cultivation of the lands to 
Assamese helots, 

The district of Seediya is not con- 
sidered an integral portion of Assam 
proper, but has for a very long period 
been subject to that kingdom. In 1825 
it was found m a most wretched 
condition, and principally inhabited 
by refugee Khamties and Mulooks 
expelled from their own countries to 
the south-east by the Singhphos At 
the above date Seediya was govern- 
ed by the Seediya Shah, or gohain, 
a Khamti pnnee claiming descent 
from the Hindoo deity Indra, besides 
whom he worshipped most others of 
the Brahmimcal pantheon, after the 
doctrines of the Assamese heresy, 
but cat all flesh except that of cows. 
IVilh the assistance of the Abors, 
Meeries, and other petty tribes, he 
attempted to make a stand against 
the Singhphos The town or village 
of Seediya stands at the mouth of 
the Koondcil nullah j lat. 27® [OS' 

Under the nathc government of 
Assam, before its decline into anar- 
chy, a ready access throughout the 
country was maintained at all sea- 
sons, by the construction of broad 
and delated causeways, practicable 
to pedestnans when all the rest of 
the plains was under water. In the 
course of time, during tlic subsequent 
voiiMilbionb that bo long agitated 


this miser able kingdom, these bunds 
or causeways nearly disappeared, 
but in many parts they may still be 
traced. One of the pnncipal is said 
to have extended throughout the 
whole length of Assam from Gooch 
Bahar to Seediya. In 1826 it was 
visited' at a spot about two miles 
from a village named Ltdihomati Bho- 
teya, where it runs through a thick 
jungle following the direction of 
north 66® east, and dividing the dis- 
trict of Noa Dewar from the Dophla 
country. The tract on the north 
side of the causeway belongs to the 
Dophla raja, whilst the bund itself 
and the country to the south are' 
withm the boundaiies of Assam Pro- 
per. The causeway at Lakbomati is 
about eighteen feet bioad, and gene- 
rally eight feet high, but in many 
parts It IS nearly obliterated, and 
very generally hidden by brushwood 
and trees of considerable growth. 
There are no villages along this 
causeway, probably owing to its hav- 
ing been so completely overgrown 
with jungle as to have become im- 
passable. At a short distance north' 
of It is a small hill rivulet named 
the Deiring, flowing over a bed of 
sand and siliceous stones, among 
which a half-formed coal has been 
found. 

_ The animal and vegetable produc- 
tions of Assam are nearly the same 
with those of Bengal, which country 
it much resembles in its physical ap- 
pearance and the multitude of its 
rivers. Transplanted rice forms three- 
fourths of the whole crops. Next to 
rice a kind of mustard-sced is tho 
most considerable crop, the oil ex- 
tracted from it being that irtost in 
use ; indeed the quantity of sesamum 
is very inconsiderable. Wheat-barley 
and millet are very little used For- 
merly the cytisiis cajan was only ciil- ^ 
vated for the reanng of the lac in- 
sect, but is now preserved for its 
pulse, and other plants are employed 
to rear the insect. The most com- 
mon pulse in Assam is the hairy- 
podded^ Ividncy-bean Considerable 
quantities of black pepper are raised, 
and also long chilics, choyics, gin- 





ttfp nftJ 

lo 1 *i;*wS «rA *ffr 
foontl la Uirlre««ttj Ike Kiel inf 
it tittifefMii (iitre U ^f 

am* mil* loiMCro *t>>l ^uni« holh 
for h w ue^oRwwpWi *M rtc<>m* 
ticm. Hie snnu-esM ikntr*. Int it 
Cairo fmhfrato ike firlJi o 
Itille of ike uctliMine |okv it ri 
tneteXkQioo logtr tiunufMiitml 
Coto>ROtt we n«T rwei aad t>4 
tvitnnine It inwf tot onitjrn 
idipaod. Cotton U rnfed !■« laatt 
of Ike kUi lrilin» kot U 1 tile »tc4 
lij tkrm. 

So iet« than foor trcTrml itodi 
of •Sinonoi wemretk eilVt of eo. 
ccral Twictiet foneiflc ftnl tort of 
Ike nalire doAm^ pc^r* icotinj^ 
o ton lot for cipo^tion. Hie dlk 
worm tewed on Ike nolkmi' H ike 
IcMi conttoen. ike nott cotataon loo 
ittS ikoi foodoMil on 0 n^ct of 
boros obJ calirtl iaa;:a. The me 
(t|)bated end iu knnehet |eufl<d 
kot Ike lotm It Tfd on ike tm ot It 
pttvt end }kUt« t«o cropti thet 
pmeofed fo ilie (•(franra]; of ike 
orj Moton It rtdl iket oUdb li 
l eocofeJ looenlt ine cn«l of fiola; 
itohiie end rcciofitd Ike krti Tlie 
»nfc celled medaa«ori It ttered lo 
Aicem rrv|icr on 0 tree tkw If coltl 
nted ihetHi railed trradi it reared 
on Ike nnoot, In bnie ^uastoiet, in 
llimppoor 

In Ceoiroop the otto ore tke 
common bbounos oub. loAtum 
I'roner mear kofialoet are employed 
intkcpioogiu Shcepareveniewee 
and fioatt not nomerout | ilierc ere 
few homesandOD atus. In 1635 Ike 
British iroim procured fools keef 
and Tcd. Tke Astamete troikmea 
can make locks padlocks tamfieul 
knlTet ipearf tpllo*na0s climpa 
for koatdimlding, and match TocLs. 
These are innovitloni and in 1 809 
aeissora were ttill unknown* Hie 
best i^ldamiiha are from Bengd, 
The peraon who wishes to have any 
tkmn made furnishes the metal of 
whidi the woikmen receive nakare 

fur their trouble as they have no ca« 

pttt! except n few muenible tools 

The native women of all costca^ 


fft*w tke tpifcn downwahlswrar |1 e 
i<wt kinds of silk pttnlofol In die 
(rwMty ^andwitk wkWh lkriT*faurths 
td* ikp pc<^ie are rf ntkrd i tke vuli 
only dfrrtmp In reil»«S fottly Im 
pofird fiom LonuderaMe 

^umtitWs wf lie l«o cwMsrf kinds 
nrctip^cd. Tie ca« inr rtul It 
arldom |<orslisi«d rack ftmilr spin 
rlftjt and wvnsmj: iKe aiA wnkn It 
•vats} and prtiy dealers round 
and intivkase fur ready inoo<y lihai 
esft ran Ivr tar npe^atam^ 
or ferlkciMeor the few prtsoftswko 
donotmttbcirownadkwotsns The 
proper aill or |«.s b onl/ tfX'l for 
dkofics for ikp perMma of kifk rank 
and the aame may l« mM of ibe 
klrdsnpati sdka | ikf Mujra aUks 
rtotke the middle clwtc* and the 
Iftcndi rosm ike poor Tke rsvt* 
ion wtastra art nwwtljr forryarr* 
and the tbik Iksv prodoce nsualU of 
tke cotfwst quality In Ihcr9, inrre 
were aooe WMkera In Iroty In ibt 
Chtnric raikton* who it was said 
rotttd atraoen the tooth of an tle« 
pkant ttyroserlp^rllsiNkalkUlcsNU 
of rby and row>dutv ** 

|«Min{ it lo a fire Artordinf lo 
Mtive rrpnn the useful and alm(de 
arts of making kntttf and cheese w cte 
at Ibai date nnVnown. 

Lndrrtkeold natirr eosrmmcnv 
and prior to the capumnn of tke 
Bomcse In lh2S the cvitomdinuiea 
tonarda Bmal wrre usually fanneO 
out lo Ike Vst kldJer } and the 
whole trade of Ike country was Jo 
fart moBOpokird by n few IndivV 
duals who vrraklylotkelermi^ 
a treaty concluded In 1703, otq^l lo 
have levied onl> ten per ecus on rz 
porta and Impona Iwt In reality eu 
sorted aa much na thry rouJik >Of* 
snerty, salt waa aoU 1^^ 1 uropeana 
a^dcil at Goalpam lo llie amount 
of 100.000 rnaundt annually t but 
the trade becoming monopoliard by 
werymertofiheeustoma thatquAu* 
tity in Ib09 dmnnUked lo SiOOO 

maimds. Tlda might also In part be 

attributed lo a decreased demand | 
for the Mpulation of Amam had been 
reduced by tlie long prcvnlling nonr 
cky,8od tnose who aurvivcu muck 
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impovenslicd In 180!), the total 
%aliie of the e\poits from Bengal to 
Assam \\as onl}’ S, 28, 000 rupees, of 
which amount salt was 1 ,02,000 rupees, 
and muslins 10,000 , the rest a variety 
of trifling articles, and a few flrc>nrms 
secretly smuggled. The value exported 
amounted to about 1,51,000 riipccs,of 
which sum-total lac was55,000, cotton 
35,000, mustard-seed 22,000, muga- 
silk cloth 1 7,500,and muga-silk 1 1,350, 
ivory 6,500, and slaves 2,000 rupees. 
The balance was usually paid in gold, 
which IS found in all the small rivers 
of Assam that flow from the bound- 
ary hills to the north and south, and 
more especially from the first. Now 
that the intcrcource is quite open, 
and the British power predominant, 
it is probable that manj other va- 
luable commodities and mineral pro- 
ductions will be discovered, and a 
brisk tiade pushed towards China 
and Ava. 

According to native report, the 
gold comes fiom the mine called 
Pakerguri, and is contained in the 
sand at the junction of the Donsiri 
or Donhm river with the Brahma- 
putra, about thirty-two miles in a 
strait line from Gohati. The miners 
begin lo work fiom the 15th Sep- 
tembei to the 14th Octobei, and 
each man is expected to deliver one 
and a half rupees weight of gold- 
dust, and may keep any excess, but 
must also make up any deficiency. 
In 1809 ft was estimated that one 
thousand men were employed and 
paid in land, and that consequently 
the state received 1,500 rupees 
weight of gold. A rupee’s weight of 
gold was then valued at eleven ru- 
pees’ worth of silver; but it was adul- 
terated, and formed into small balls, 
which were earned to Goalpara, and 
sold at the rate of eleven sicca ru- 
pees for the weight of an Assamese 
rupee This matter, however, re- 
quires further elucidation, which it 
will ere long no doubt receive In 
the province of Seediya, salt is pro- 
cured from bnne pools, and said to 
be purer and higher-priced than the 
salt of Bengal. 

While Hindostan uas under the 


Mogul emperors, the trade with 
Assmn wasasoiiice of consitler.ihlc 
national profit, and for manj jears 
after the acquisition of the Dewanny 
in Bengal individuals gained largelj', 
but It afterwards greatly declined. 
It does not appear that any mer- 
chants from Assam ever repaired to 
Lassa in Tibet, but formerly a com- 
mercial intercourse was carried on 
in the following manner. At a place 
called Chouna, two months’ journey 
from Lassa, on the confines of the 
two states, there was a limit esta- 
blished ; and on the Assam side there 
was a similar mart at Gegunshur, 
distant four miles from Chouna An 
annual caravan then resorted from 
Lassa^to Chouna conducted by about 
twenty persons, conveying silver bul- 
lion to the amount of about one lack 
of rupees, and a considerable quan- 
tity of rock-salt for sale to the Assam 
merchants at Gegunshur, to which 
place the latter brought rice, coarse 
silk cloths, iron, and lac, the produce 
of Assam, and otter skins, buflaloe 
horns, peat Is, and coral, previously 
imported from Bengal A pesheush 
or offering was then annually sent 
from the Assam Raja to the grand 
or Dalai Lama, but no other public 
intercourse, with the exception of 
the commerce above described, ap- 
pears ever to have subsisted between 
the Tibet and Assam states. 

All the royal family of Assam have 
a nght to ascend the throne, except 
such as have on their body some 
blemish or mark, whether from dis- 
ease or accident In order to pre- 
clude the danger of a disputed suc- 
cession, it was formerly the custom 
to mark every youth that was not in- 
tended for the presumptive heirship 
by a wound on some conspicuous 
part, such as the nose or ear, his 
children, if unblemished, having still 
a right to the throne The sove- 
reign and nobility in Assam live m 
thatched huts, with vvalls of bamboo 
mat, supported by saul posts, and 
built in the fashion of Bengal with 
arched ridges and mud floors, each 
apartment being a separate hut Ac- 
cording to the ancient Assamese con- 
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iiitution llitre are lliree enterrt 
of Male, imtneil Ooham^ which of 
(icct are licrctlttarf In three gn*i 
famitte*. Tlie «om •{ipesn to be 
denreJ from the anaent lanjiiaj^ of 
Au&ffl and the title l« peoiliarto 
the rojai famtlj* The Sura Ilorujw 
M the fonith preat olSeer* and next 
to him come «x fiincUonarict deno- 
fnmated rhuhons. Ojfartheprcater 
pan of the land In A<i«ain h j^nted 
to penont termed Pikcit each of 
whom U held bound to work pra 
tuiiouile four montha in the )car. 


motipape Ihemselrea Some were ex 
ported , and before the Dniiih pre 
dommancei abottt one hundred o 


E ire ea»te were annuidljr told ii 
cnpl The prii were chicflj 
boi^t by ptorciuooal pmututa 
and cost from tweire to filteen ni 
pera A Cooch bo/ coat SS rupees 
a Kolita £0 aiarca of impure tribe 
were fold to the Carrowi. No eccu 
rate evtimaie of the population cai 
be formed but St h known to be ex 
tremel/ arani/ In proportion to ihi 
extent of tiiiface more than three 




ten the royai pleasure lumtuuiea. 
Thne people eilber work for tbew 
lord In. whatever trade the/ are 
skilled or pa/ him a compoiiilon ro> 
fpilated bv custom Tnese njles 
are placed under four ranks or olTi 
cera, lunpoied to conmaad one 
thotiaand one hundred iweat/* or 
ten men but (here numbers are in 
general onl/ Imas'oai/* and the 
wh<de mQitta a mere rabble, without 
arms, discipline or courage Tlie 
most Important Junadiction la the 
prosmee of Camroop Bd|arcnt to 
llengsl the greater part of which 
was wrested ftom iltol^fogulf carl/ 
In the reign of Aurcnpfcbc Tlie 
niias are the original pett/ chief 
tains of the count!/, posing a err 
tun tnbute and several of them 
are Garrowa and other uneonverted 
tnbes 

The ofiiecni under whom tite p/kcf 
or serfs of the crown are placed 
the rajas, eml the farmers of the rc> 
▼enue have charge of the police. 
It ts all<9^ that the guilt/ who can 
b^ eieapo with impunit/i while 
the punishments of the conricted 
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haut Cerghong llungpoor om! 
Gohatl but the/ seareel/ desem 
the name of towns, bemg mere col 
lections of hovels for in this vrretch 
ed countr/, under the old govern- 
ment, there were no shops and bui 
fewmarkets Tberearetnereroains 
however, of severnl remarkable mtli- 
tuy causewa/s which must havt 
Iwcn ronstnicted with mat labour 
but U II not known In what eta. 

The follosnng era some of tbi 


pnnelpal castes and Inbes of Asum 
^le Ilarbt Drahroini hare long ob 
tamed the spintual guidance of (hi 
raja and Ins pnnnjw funetionanei 
blit there Is o distinct race of Unab 
mins designated ns Assamese The; 
are vaidikas of Kanofe and are sail 
to hose been Introdueed from ihenei 


^ tiie Cooeli raja, Vlswa I 
Jiefore their nmval (hero were leani 
ed men among the Kohtna who wen 
^roof ta (he people geuendl/*- 
nlany Camroop Orwmins aro nov 
aciticd in Assam tome of whom an 
said to bo learned In Hindoo saence 
but very few of either class worshli 
the Sactis or female dcstruetivi 
energies, although some Pundits on 
skillM in astrology and magic Somi 
of the Assamese valdikas have do 
graded (hemsolveo, b/ becoming 
Varna and Instructing the impun 
tnbe^ a degree of turpitude to wiuci 
none of the Bengal Voidikas have ai 
yet submitted 

fn the eastern part of Assam Pro 
per boyond Koliyabor besides tin 
Kbamties, AIeerccs,and Hophhi^tlii 


poor arc atrociously cruel Capital 
punishments extend to the whole ftw 


mil/ ofa rebel— .parents sister, wife 
anti children it appears probable 
that ft svas from this source that the 
rafts were formerly supplied which 


_ra frenuently seen llouting down 
past Goolpara stuck full with human 
heads All the domestics are slaves 


and thqr aro numerous every roan 
of rank having acvcrali mostly pro* 
cured araoiig tbo necessitous who 
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most numerous class aie the Ahams 
or governing nation. Those legiti- 
mately descended from the compa- 
nions of Khumtai still retain the 
principal offices of state, and may be 
considered the existing nobility It 
is generally understood that the 
Ahams, on then arrival, were not 
accompanied by any females, but 
espoused those of the country, and 
the royal faniily subsequently fre- 
quently intermarried with daughters 
of the adjacent chiefs: but since the 
introduction of caste the Ahams have 
restricted their marriages to their 
own tribe. The whole have now 
adopted the language of Bengal as 
their colloquial dialect, have re- 
nounced the eating of beef, and 
three-fourths have adopted the Brah- 
minical doctrines as taught by the 
followers of Madhava Acharya. The 
Kolitas, many of whom are settled in 
the Rungpoor district, are also a nu- 
merous tribe in Assam Proper. — 
Those who can read are called Kay- 
asthas, and are the religious guides 
for most of the others, and also for 
many of the Cooch, with whom they 
intermarry. They speak the language 
of Bengal, and have nearly the same 
customs as the pure Hindoos of that 
country, only they are still more 
strict as to eating and drinking. By 
the Bengalese Brahmins they ai e con- 
sidered pure Sudras, and their fea- 
tures are less strongly marked as be- 
ing of Chinese origin than those of 
the Cooch, who are very numerous 
in the Assamese portion of Cam- 
roop, more especially in Dorong. 
There arc a considerable number of 
Hduya keyots who cultivate the 
ground, and keyots who fish. The 
first are pure, and assume tlie title 
Of kaibarta; the latter are impure, 
but have not adopted the Mahome- 
dan religion, as those in the British 
district of Rungpoor have done. The 
Moriyas speak the Bengalese lan- 
guage, but ha\e abandoned them- 
seUcs to the eating of beef and the 
dnnking of strong liquors. In the 
pro\incc of Camroop there are ma- 
ny Moslems, but so degenerated into 
heathen MipcrsUtion, that even the 


faitiiful of Goalpara reject their com* 
munion. 

Nothing satisfactory has as yet 
been ascertained respecting the an- 
cient history or religion of Assam, 
the national traditions having a strong 
tinge of the fabulous. According to 
these, many ages ago two brothers, 
named Khunlai and Ehuntai, came to 
a hill named Khorai Ehorong, which 
i^ situated south from Ghergong, the 
ancient capital, Ehunlai taking with 
him some attendants, and the god 
Cheng went towards the south-east ; 
Khuntai remained in the vicinity of 
the hill Choral Khorong, and kept in 
his possession the god Chung, who 
is still considered by his descendants 
as their tutelary deity. These two 
brothers are described as having des- 
cended from heaven, and the sove- 
reigns of Assam have always assum- 
ed the title of Swerga Raja, which 
possibly may have meant some part 
of Tibet or China. It has been con- 
jectured that when these strangers 
first arrived, the country called As- 
sam proper was goveined by twelve 
petty cliiefs, who without opposition 
submitted to' them being so superior 
in dignity and education ; this how- 
ever is disputed by the Cacharies, 
who allege that pnor to this epoch 
the country belonged to them. The 
original territory occupied by Ehun- 
tai included two very lone islands 
formed by the windings of the Brah- 
maputra, together with some of the 
lands adjacent, on both banks of that 
great river 

Tliirteen princes in regular suc- 
cession from father to son, continued 
to govern these dominions with great 
success accoiding to the rules of 
their ancestors. They eat beef, pork, 
and all other foods that shock the 
piety of Brahminical Hindoos, and 
drank wine without restraint or re- 
morse of conscience The Deodhaings 
were then their spiritual guides, per- 
forming worship to the god Chung 
with great mystery and secrecy, and 
possessing some books called Bu- 
written in a character w hich 
appears on the old coin, and which 
seems to haven strong affinity to that 
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of \ra Tlteie books lire »!(] to !}« 
eom|<oiei] in n Unpia^e tihich was 
fomerljr •fokrii nl the court of As* 
•am anil ere rcponnl to conUin • 
chronlcte of their kings, si hoie neaes 
srere es follow 

I Khunui 8. Chupinong, 

S Chokapha, P Chhuchoog 
3. Chutaopha 10 Churang 
4 Chubiflong 11 Chujsng 
ft ChuinoRg, IS, Chupkuk, 

C Ttikophi, 13 OmkuRt 
7 Chhachonenc 

Ail names strongljr rcseinblmg the 
Chinese 

From thebrpnnlngof t1iel7th cen* 
tu^ the B^ninienl doctrines appear 
to nare been |^(laall|’ cneroachn^ on 
the old nipentitions and aliout the 
middle of that age dTeetcd theeonrer* 
version of the someign I sineewhlch 
date the goreming party hare cn 
tirely ^opted the language of Den 
gal, whidi has become so preralent, 
that the onginol Assamese, spoken 
so late as the rdgn of Aiirengfcbe 
is almost become a dead language 
Dndimins of rarfeus degrees of puniy 
hare long been the spiritual guides 
of the coart and of tnrre<fourths of 
the people but there remain many 
Impure tribes siho still abandon 
themselrcs to the eating of beef and 
the dnoking of strong liqiiora* In 
the parts adueent to Oengal there 
are many ftfahomedans but they 
have degenerated into heathen su 
pcrstition so that they are rejected 
even by those of Runepoer It does 
not oppear that iho Christian religion 
has ever penetrated into tint region 
In 1701, when Capt l\elslfeapcI1ed 
the ftlahamari priest and his rabble 
from the capital, they retired to Dy 
nngmera, sooth from Seedi^ 
Although the Assamese hare tradi 
tions and it is said books, in the an* 
cient language detailing their history 
before the Mnliomcibm invasion the 
information collected is as yet too im- 
perfect to be depended t^n They 
are first noticed by Mogul authonllea 
in 1G38 dunngthe relgnof Shah 
han. when they sailed down the 
Dnihmnputra and invaded Bengal 
but srere rcnulscd by that emperor a 
officers and cvcntuuly lost some of 


iheirown frontier prosinces. In the 
reign of Aurengrrbe, his ablest me* 
ra), Mcer Jutnlah, advanced Trom 
Cooch Bahar to attempt the eonijnest 
of Assam on which occasion he met 
with no obstacles to his advance, ex 
cept such as were presented by the 
nature of the counm, until he arw 
nvedatthecmdfal Gergong Mben 
the season of the rains b^n the 
Aiiamese came out of thrir hiding 
places, and harassed the imperial 
army, which became very sickly and 
the flower of the Alehans Pemant. 
and Moguls, penslied The rest tried 
to escape along the narrow cause* 
ways through the morasses, but few 
ever reached Bengal t and the As 
samcsere<oni)uerM the western pro* 
vinect, which had been for tome 
time in the possession of the Moguls. 
After this no more expeditions were 
attempted against Assam, which the 
hfahomedans of Hindostan have ever 
ainee viewed with aingnlar horror as 
a ivpon only inhabited by infidels, 
hol^oblins nnd denis. 

Hitherto the Assamese had been a 
warlike and enterpnzine people and 
ibur pnnees worthy of the gorera 
meot t but after their eenveraien by 
the Brahmins the nation sunk into 
the most abject atate of nusitlanimity 
towards foreigners and into loternu 
turbulence and confusion About 
AD 1770 the power efthe spiritual 
teachers bad Required such strength 
and their insolence had become so 
intoicnible that the reigning raja 
with the view of curbing thnrprldi^ 
burned a budding that had been 
erected contra^ to law by one of 
them named ftlahaman who guided 
a multitude of the lowest anu most 
ignorant of the people A rebdlion 
which ensned was suppressed by the 
eneigyeftheraja, but the insurrec- 
tion burst forth with increased force 
under his son and successor Gann- 
sath who was driven from the 
throne by the base adherents of the 
ftfahaman priest who attempted to 
fill It with his own nephew The 
dethroned r^a however banog 
placed Inmsclr under the protection 
of I,ord Cornwallis that noUeman, 
a siiort time before hb departure ibr 
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Europe, sent Captain Welsh, in 1793, 
with 1,100 sepoys, who placed Gaun- 
nath on the throne of his ancestors, 
and shortly afterwards returned to 
Bengal 

During the insurrection of the po- 
pulace under the Mahamari piicst, 
the most horrid excesses were com- 
mitted, and most of the genuine As- 
samese men of rank were compelled 
to fly for refuge to a large island 
formed by the Brahmaputra. In 
these disastrous circumstances, the 
only individual who evinced any cou- 
rage or cntcr])rizc was one of the 
hereditary counsellors of state named 
the Bura Gohaing, who, on Captain 
Welsh’s return to Bengal, seized on 
the whole authority, expelled the 
Mahamari, and rendered the future 
rajas of Assam mere pageants under 
himself On the death of raja Gau- 
rinath, which he is said to nave ac- 
celerated, he expelled the lawful 
heir, hut, to save appearances and 
conciliate the natives, he set up a 
boy sprung from a spuiious branch 
of the royal family, whom he kept 
^ under the stiictest seclusion from 
public affairs. 

Many years ago the Bengal govern- 
ment, in consequence of orders from 
Europe, established a salt agent at 
Goalpara to monopolize the Assam 
salt* trade, but after several years’ 
trial, the loss sustained was so great, 
that the Marquis Cornwallis, who 
' always abhoired petty traffic, ordered 
it to be suppressed. Mr. Daniel 
Baush, a respectable Hanoverian, 
succeeded as principal mei chant, but 
soon found himself creditoi to the 
raja, the Bura Gohaing, and to many 
other chiefs, who had the address to 
get possession of his property, in 
spite of his caution and long expe- 
rience of their'bad faith. In 1796 he 
- quitted his factory at Goalpara, en- 
tered Assam, and proceeded to the 
capital, to endeavour to effect some 
compromise for his claims, amount- 
ing to three lacks of rupees, but on 
the route he was treacherously as- 
sassinated by the raja of Drinifs 
(or Dorong) followers, and had his 
pinnaces pdlagcd, and papers de- 
Btroyed. In 1801 the Maiquis Wel- 


lesley, compassionating the distress 
of his widow nnd destitute familj', 
despatched Comul Lochun Nundy, 
a native agent, to the court of As- 
sam, to recover the arrears; in fur- 
therance of which object he furnished 
him with letters to the raja and 
prime minister explanatory of his 
mission, and reminding them that 
they were wholly indebted for the re- 
establishment of their authority to 
the British succours under Captain 
Welsh. The agent Nundy proceeded 
accordingly to Jorhaut, the existing 
capital, where he found the raja and 
his minister ostensibly fully disposed 
to render him every assistance, but 
in private obstructing him so effec- 
tually, that after being for tw’O years 
amused with promises and sham 
tnals, he would have returned from 
that miserable court as cmptj’-handcd 
as he went, had he not on a frontier 
station recovered ten thousand ru- 
pees from a custom-house officer, 
who had less power or more honesty 
than his superiors. Indeed Comul 
Lochun’s description of the general 
anarchy, the injustice exercised, and 
the hornd cruelties perpetrated by 
whoever had the power, excites sur- 
rise that all the lower classes who 
ad the means did not migrate into 
the British territories, which were 
close at hand, and contained im- 
mense tracts of unoccupied land. 

In 1806 Sir George Barlow made 
another effort to recover something 
for Mr Raush’s family, who offered 
to accept twenty thousand rupees 
in lieu of their whole claims, but with 
equally bad success The raja and his 
minister on this occasion, among other 
excuses for their want of punctuality, 
assigned the total anarchy of their 
country, and solicited the assistance 
of the British government to subdue 
the insurgents and tranquillize their 
subjects, an undertaking that would 
have cost one hundred times the 
amount claimed. After this evasive 
reply, the absolute inutility of addres- 
sing the Assam state on the subject 
appealed clearly established, yet, to 
leave nothing untried, in February 
1813 another letter was despatched, 
recalling the circumstance to the ra- 
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or mltcr to In* mtnl f ei t rttol 
rctton nnil ilir rtprrto 

lion of flip Hmi h Ko«rniinrfit that 

lir «ouM lomc rqottalilp ir! 

itrmntL |ntil*rrti|r,rrr«i«r<J dunrj; 
Ute (ourte of the 
r«js tuLnooltd^n the rtcnpt of 
the Intrr to hU htotltrr* 

the btc nK and then prorrrtti to 
ilncnt« the itnrorlunate ronliiioo 
ofhb ronntrjr t-romtheca^tnanl 
end norttwaid the |teopIe of Nora 
Khamli Itophla snil Mahamart. lied 
R««eml>lMl and Invndeil hit dornU 
nlon«| «hileon theitjneo frontier 
a rutdxr nainr«l Minich Rayt had 
male re|*aited Inroadi laid «Mte 
tlieir pe^mnabt, end plundered the 
Kandar cuttetmhouie. The icnour 
fiftliUrrpIroaanauntatiiraeierf at 
the former tiad been but at the cate 
ibdnot warrant a ttroTinr fnterTereiice 
than rcfflon4traflre,ali ^nhcrpraceed- 
{nj^t on the iiilyect were au pended 
About and pnor to tint pmod the 
antem ronfinet of Attam were much 
Infctted by Innda of frecbootera, 
pnnanalir Burkindauici from U|w 
per llindottan who araihne them 
aelrrt of the local Pcculuniict of 
the Bynee ettate had lon^ been in 
the practice of naj^ng a ayilcm of 
plunder and Incursion on the Auam 
vlllagea which lie eonti;raoua to the 
Bijnec frontier The Grtt rcgularij 
organised band of this dcienption 
contisted orihefollowera orChobiim 
All Beg a llimlosiaiiy Mogul who 
had bem enleriained by the Aasam 
rajas to f^ht against the Maliatnarf 
che Inveterate enemlct of the Atsa> 
mete prinapaht} The Bura Go* 
bung toon after lut usurpation dit 
mu^ Gholaum All and hit band 
oadi as they ouertedi turned theoi 
out of the countiy without pacing 
them their nrreara On chn erent 
Gholaum Ah took up o position on 
the confines of Bijnee beyond the 
Ayirirerj from whence he continued 
to make ineunlont into Assam The 
first attack was on the Knndor ch^ 
key or custom house lu 1805 at 
the head of ISO men, when ho storm 
ed the post tmd carried ofi* such o 
booty that on twelrc of the 
who were shortly after adzed m 


M)tnundn,«h sistren hiindred m* 
M<r« were fmnd from this lime 
forward (ihohnm All rontlniicil to 
tilth on theconflnrs of A«vatn and 
njnre with a1<out eighty futlowrn 
not only rnraging the froniirr tII 
lagei of Assam, I iit oera lonalty in* 
fading the intmor, and plundering 
Uialsof falua! lemerehandircat they 
pa srti down the Manat rirer, wliicn 
srparatrs Bynee from Assam 
Bunng this period of anarrliy the 
alMwe odtentiirtris said to hate ob* 
lameii n find of soTcrngnty over 
Msicen tilisset on the eastern 
bank of the ^^anat from whiclt he 
derWeil a considerable rerenue rea* 
dily |«ld by the Inhabitants for pro* 
teettoni but he was at length van* 
quithtil by another corps of frer* 
booter* lol br a lliadoilany Rajpoot 
nuntil ManitV lUy,who drove Oho* 
taum Ah into Booian nnJ usurped 
hit liicrntire post on the frontlera of 
Bijner where he long linrbourtd 
lining infimie mischief to that braneii 
of the Goalpara tratle navigstcsl on 
the Manat and making n ghtly pliiu 
denng inrursions into Assam Doth 
he BDil lus nreilrerttor Gholaum All 
Bfg were rrcnurntly nuraiinl hr the 
detachment of Bntisli bqmys ata 
tinned BtJushigopa but the orders of 
governinenl lieing iieremptorr ngaimt 
|Kui<i^theA}i nrer all their efiortt 
were frustraieil ami from the BiJnec 
raya no coereioD could be looked for 
as he WM strongly tuineeted ofshar 
ingin the profits of iheirdcpreiiatlons. 
Under these eircumitanees the ha* 
rassed tenantry of the adjacent per* 
rnmnahs mostly gave up ail idea of 
having a fised residence retiring at 
night into tJieBntiahprovtnecs where 
thcr kept their vromen ond children, 
and re<rosi!ng in the moraine, to 
cultivate their fields In Assam 
Such was die deplorable condition 
of this fertile eountiy tn 1814 at 
which penod the great bulk of the 
people were extremely anxious to 
^hrow oflT the yoke of the Bum Go- 
hnine but such on the other baud 
was bii tyronny and their pustllani 
roity that his rule wns nevertheless 
BC(;utcseed in with the most unqua- 
lified submission The r^htful heir to 
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the throne at that date w as Bii^inauth 
Coomar, vrho ^^as prevented by the 
niapstrate of Rungpoor from lery- 
in" war against the usurper, with a 
bo^y of troops raised in Bengal. It 
was then generallj supposed that the 
Bura Gohaing, knowing that Birji- 
nauth was the legitimate heir, had 
disqualified him for the sovereignty, 
by slitting or otherwise disfiguring 
one of his cars, in which case he 
could only reign in the name of one 
of his children. The next sov creign, 
Chunder Khant, being dethroned by 
the Bura Gohaing, fled into the Bri- 
tish territories, and Poorindra Singh 
was placed on the throne, but soon 
after compelled to follow the route 
of his predecessor. 

The Bura Gohaing then seated 
himself on the throne ; but the time 
of this old king-maker was now 
come, for Chunder Khant having re- 
paired to Ava, and procured assist- 
ance from the Burmese, returned 
with an army and compelled the Burn 
Golining to seek refuge in the Bri- 
tish territories, where he took up his 
abode in the vicinity of Jughigopa 
In 1821 he rc-cntcrcd Assam with 
n bodv of troops which he had col- 
lected in Boolan, but was routed by 
t!»e Burmese auNiliarics of Chunder 
Khant, who soon uficr endeavouring 
to get nd of liis too powerful allies 
by trcnchcrv, was driven from the 
throne and compelled to repair to 
Bengal In June, 1822, IMcnghcc 
Mnha Tliehnli, the conimander-m- 
chicf of the Burmese forces, waspro- 
cl limed rajn of Assnni, the sulnnga- 
lion of which he had now completed, 
’iiiliordimtc to ilic sov creign of Av a 
Now began tbe nev cr-failmg ag- 
prcvvlons tb it invariably tal c place 
wbfM a prosperous native povicr 
cut tes tn contact v ithliic boundaries 
of the Briti h dotninions, w Incli at last 
te-mi!,atrd m .a niptiirc about the 
ttutlly M-rd of Shapurce, on the 
foav* of Cimlagor e. A British dc- 
Itehrefat iin le-' Colonel Richards, 
thra r'vtefcdA’' ara.amlin thecoufst 
o*” lhN», tbe Biim‘c*r intr- 

f B (1 ob'B'f'eJ rn, ^plete posi<-<. 
s'sn of t« cO'*n*r, , which i ,«»t 
t r» virti'alU r>>n 'dfred 


an integral portion of the British 
empire in India Indeed, without popu- 
lation and with an unknown frontier, 
this phantom of a kingdom could not 
for a year exist on itsow n resources, it 
must consequently be supported by 
its conquerors ; a civil and military es- 
tablishment appointed; a fleet of 
boats maintained on thcBrahmapiitrn, 
and many other expensive drains 
created on the Bengal treasury ; 
such is the uncontrollable progress 
of cv'cnts in India — {T, Bttchamii, 
Sisson, FtihhcMS Documents, Wade, 
Klaproth, Comul Lochun Nttndj/, 
Lieutenants JSurlton, Bedfotd, Kei, 
N. Jones, Nciifoitteand Wilcox, Abdul 
Russool, Gardner, ^c.) 

Assodkagur C Assadnagara, the 
city of lions J — A district in the 
province of Bejapoor, bounded on 
the north-cast by the rivers Nccra 
and Bccma Like the rest of the 
province, it has an irregular surface, 
but is nev ertheless populous and fer- 
tile, having many hill streams for the 
purposes of irrigation. The chief 
towns arc Punderpoor, KImttnovv, 
Nanzerch, and Snlpa 

Assi nrE — A tow n in the prov incc 
of Aurungabad, forty -five miles S by 
E from Dnmaun. Lat 19® 47' N., 
lon.7d“5'E. 


AssrvvAx — A town in the prov nice 
of Ondc about a mile from Mcali- 
gungc, and overlooking a small lake. 
Lat 2G°49'N., Ion 8b®.11'E- 
Assv p — A small tow n in the pro- 
vince of Bcrar, twenty -ciglit miles 
north from .Tnulna. On the 2.1(1 
September 1803, a battle was fought 
near this place, between the British 
army under Gen. Wellesley, consist- 
ing of 4, .500 men, 2,000 of whom 
were Europeans, and tiie combined 
armies of Low let How Sindia and 
the Nngpoor Rnja, amounting to 
30,000 In spue of the disparity of 
numbers, the British were completely 
victorious, although with severe loss 
in proportion to tiiiir nnmbcrji, ti:, 

Europeans Iillcd IMS 

Natives ditto 230 

lluropc'ins wounded. 412 

Natives ditto nob 


Total 1,5M; 
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The eonfrJmtei fleJ from the 
ficM of laftir Icoring alKMit I W 
ftliiti ptcvr* of cannon 

*crm »tanJaril< tlinr whole camp 
equipage nnit o la^ quantitr of am 
tnunitron Thi« tietorr la ihetnore 
mnarkaMe oi above 10 000 of *>in 
Uiaa infaftlf}' haJ Ivefi iliaciptinnli 
and were In part olBcercd Xtj rrcnch 
and other Europcana, 

Aefoctr— A amatl town In the 
prorince of AlUhahsd cljit cnilea 
from Tnxy J^at Si* *10 N Ion 
70 »>0 1 

ATAKOnrtar.*^ large tillage in 
the Carnatic on the Marawa eoastf 
diitriet of Madura, where there la a 
commodiou* ehoaltrf and a fen^r 
Bcroaa that branch of the Vi«fDO 
vldcli here ditemboguea Itaeli into 
the lea. It atanda about tweire ntlea 
traTclfing diatance east from Hainnad. 
^FtJlaften fe) 

Areiicaa^— A town of consider 
able extent In the aouthem Concan 
or Hhoonalah eountr}’ ftftr«alx mile* 
north from Goa. lAit«l(i*lI 
Ion 73^37 It mar be approach 
cd \n aca within two milea, where the 
ancliorege Is In lire faibomt with a 
mudd/ Imttoni It was fonnerl/ • 
place of fpcat reputed aanctitj', and 
a ootonoiia depot of pirated eoods 
hut In 1818 it wax cantumr h) o 
Dntuli detachinenty wliieli erent com 
pitted the conquest of SaUee, a dis> 
tnet about IM miles In eircunifc« 
rente which had belonged to the 
Pethwa 

ATTAia.-*A town in tbeAgra pro- 
vince, loutli of the Cbumbul and 
forty-aix miles S E from the citr of 
Agra lat.se* 44 N, loo 78*£)'E 

Attaba.— A town in the prorince 
of Allaliabad lixtccn miles north 
from CBlingcrj let Sd* SO'N., Ion 
80*3yE 

ATTAri;Eiec.^A laiM dislriet In 
the loutbern dirtsioo of the Gqjerat 

S rorraee between the SOth sait 
lit paraUela of north Intitode and 
bonnaed on the west liy the ico and 
the aty of Surat. It » mtenected by 
many streams flowing from the east- 


ern hills* but not by nny nrer of 
msgmtiide The principal towns are 
Damaun DhumimpooranilBatinsda. 
)nlR02thlidirtrirt whirhwumort* 
pgeit to the Untfih mrrramcnt by 
the Guicowttr, )4cMcu an annual re- 
remie of sii and a-half lacks of ru 
pees. 

Attcbsoomba.— A town In the 
Culrrat prorince twenty-four miles 
E. from Ahmrdahad lAit S8*4 N , 
Ion 71* T fc 

Attocc (Atac a tiwiti J This 
town Is situated on the east side of 
the Indus and to the present day 
retains the ancient name of Varanas 
or Denarts { but it Is more generally 
known by that of Attock The old 
fortress was built hy Ariier A D 
1591 Imt 83*5(rLnlon 71*87 E. 

About ten miles to the nertb of 
Attoek tbo Indus Is seen tsstiing 
Ihroii^t the mountains by a number 
of rhanoels which are reduced to 
two where it reemvrs the Cabul river 
At this point of Junction there tire 
many r^s through which lieth 
nrers da«h with mudi impetunsiiy 
and noise butaherwsnls they collect 
into one Iwd and proceed Oiroiigh 
the mountains with a deep and nar 
row atream between high nerpen 
dicular nd^es of rock Mlicn it 
reaches the fort of Aitork* the Indus 
is about SCO yards broail (on the 
18lh dune IBOOk but the channel js 
loo deep ami tlie current too rapid 
to admit of its being aecuratclr 
sounded The banks arc of black 
■tone poluhcd l>y the force of the 
stream and the white tand it con 
tains, so as to shine like mnililc In 
the midst are the famous rocks of 
Jenalia and Kcmalia, but the re- 
ported whirlpool docs not rage in the 
month of June 

The modem fort of Altock (the 
rcddcnce of the A^an government 
in 1809) stands on a low hillock on 
tiie cast bank Its fleuro Is tliat of 
a parallelogran, baring the shortest 
faces (those parallel to the nver) 
about 400 yards long and oilier aides 
about double that extent The walls 
are of polished atonot but although 
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the place makes a handsome show, 
it IS commaded bj a rough hill, from 
which It IS only separated by a ra- 
vine, and being situated on a slope 
almost the whole of the iiitenor, and 
the reverse of the walls on their 
faces, are visible from the opposite 
side The town, was formerly con- 
siderable, but is very much decayed, 
having been since 1818 in the pos- 
session of Kunjeet Singh, the Sedc 
Rajah of Lahore. On the Afghan 
side of the river opposite to Attock 
IS a small village distinguished by a 
kind of fort erected by Nadir Shah, 
and a fine aqueduct made by some 
former chief of the Ehuttick tribe to 
irngate the contiguous lands Not- 
withstanding the rapidity of the nver 
here, it is easily passed, both in 
boats and onthe inflated hides of oxen. 

It is remarkable that the three 
great invadeis of Hindostan, Alex- 
ander, Timour, and Nadir Shah, in 
three distant ages, and with views 
and talents extremely difFeient, ad- 
vanced by the same route with hardly 
any deviation. Alexander had the 
merit of discovering the way : after 
passing the mountains he encamped 
at Alexandria Faropamisana, on the 
same site with the modern city of 
Candahar, and having subdued or 
conciliated the natives on the north 
west bank of the Indus, he crossed 
the nver at Taxila, now Attock, the 
only place where the stream is so 
tranquil that a bridge can be thrown 
over it. — iElphtnsione, Jtennell, WtU 
ford, Dr. Robettson, ^c.) 

Attohah Peeplea. — A town, in 
the province of Malwa, twenty-four 
miles S B from Dewass. In 1820, 
it contained 600 houses and was the 
head of a pergunnah ; lat. 23° 48' N.. 
Ion 76® 25' E 

Attyah— A small town in the 
province of Bengal, district of Jelal- 
poor, forty-four miles N.W. by N. 
from Dacca. Lat 24® 10' N, Ion. 
89®48'E. 

^ AtjGGUii — ^Alargc town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, belonging to Sindm 
forty miles N. by E. from Ooicin ; 
lat 23® 43' N , Ion. 76® 1' This 


place is beautifully situated ^oti a 
rocky eminence, between two lakes 
or tanks 1,598 feet baiometrical mea- 
surement above the level of the sea. 
It IS surrounded by a stone wall, and 
has a well-built ghurry or native for- 
tification within In 1820 it was 
the head of a pergutinah, and con- 
tained five thousand houses •, but with> 
the exception of one street, the in- 
terior, although of considerable ex- 
tent, is a mere aggregation of mud 
bmldings — {Malcolm, Fullarton, ) 

Augur — This is the name of a 
modern geographical subdivision of 
that portion of the province of La- 
hore situated between the Indus and 
Hydaspes; but little is known le- 
specting its topography, except that, 
according to native reports, it con- 
tains several salt mountains, with 
which substance the soil of this 
quarter of Hindostan is every where 
impregnated. The division of Au- 
gur lies between the thirty-second 
and thirty-third degrees of north lati- 
tude, has the Indus to the west, and 
Sinde Sager to the south, is thinly 
peopled, and compi ehends no town 
of note In some old maps it is de- 
nominated Ghepp or Dun Ghepp. 

Aul. — A town in the province of 
Onssa, district of Cuttack, fifty miles 
from the town of Cuttack in a north- 
eastern direction. In 1813 the tri- 
bute paid by the proprietor was 
26,680 rupees, his remaining profit 
was estimated at 15,000 rupees per 
annum. This is a valuable property, 
and although only tributary, is situ- 
ated within the Mogulbundy, or that 
portion of the district subject to the 
British regulations In extreme di- 
mensions it is reckoned twenty miles 
from north to south, by about ten 
from east to west,— {Richardson, ^c.) 

AuMMicn — A. large and populous 
town situated in the province of 
Gundwana, and on the nver Wurda, 
which IS here in January a very small 
stream and easily passed It runs 
over a rocky bottom, and forms some 
small cascades Lat 21® 25' N , Ion. 
78® 30' E., fifty miles N. by W. from 
the city of Nagpoor. 
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AunuNO \n.u> 

A tsnpc |tm«fncp of itie t)cr«tifl« 
attustni pnndpfliljr I'etMCCn ihcdfil' 
t«cn<h anil Urm-Hrst of 

nmiii IfltIlUiff* la ilie north It U 
botmdeil ) )* the proilneesor T ojmit 
Candrltlt, nnil ilrrari oatlieMiiih 
Ilf Hq-ttM^raitil itcnfrrt li> the rad 
It hit IlmranI lljdcraliaili andon 
tlievm the Indian oeran In fmrth 
It majp lie eatiniatcd at *t00 mirm, 
Ij ICO the atrrtfe brradih Tlie 
cotirartorthr ntcn Nemand Beemn 
inarLitJicrpafntianen theiouth ireat 
fnim the eontigtioua firovinee of Be- 

Tidtprotltiee h et«oina«n I v the 
name^ of Ahtnrdninpir and Ilow 
lelalnit the fint liatinp Iwen Ita 
ratittal duHnj* the exiitenre of the 


IS Ahtnntiiiipi^tir 
n Jooncer 

Tlie atirface of tliii province le wry 
trrr^pilar, and In funeral mountain- 
on* partlriilarl> ionarti»theHe*tem 
/sham* nherethehilla attain a jtrrat 
aliitnde The tract to the rest of 
the rhauts inclitdinjt much the larger 
portion nr the Boulnh, {« al«n an 
eierated rrpon forming part of the 
table land of llic liccean rarelp Icia 
than MUO feet above the level of 
the aea, and frerpjcnll^ mnefa more 
The temtorjr eonirtiuentl/ ahoundv 
with natural fiirtreivra and itrong 
botd« nhich cmbtetltbcMaharatta* 
vthoie native eoiintrjr It i« to give 
ttttli (nRntte trouble to Aurcogieltc 
and hia gmerata. Itice it the cram 
cliirilxeuliiinleilt the other vegetable 
production* are miidi the aamo a* In 


waa •utnequcntlj cofflniiinicate<I to fnilt of an Bn, 
the province At present the prin orangea are . 
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a hardy breed, they are neither 
strong nor handsome, although they 
easily supported the light weight of 
their predatory riders. The bazars 
of the cities and larger towns have a 
s uffi ciently animated appearance ; but 
in. the smaller communities, the dwel- 
lings being generally without win- 
dows, or other apertures towards the 
streets, and roofed with flat earthen 
terraces, present scarcely any thing 
to the eye but dreary masses of dead 
wall The religious edifices are dis- 
tinguished by various architectural 
peculiarities from the old temples 
usually seen in Upper Hindustan, as 
well as fi om those more to the south ; 
the porticoes are almost universally 
large, and occasionally nearly as large 
as the whole sanctuaiy. In some 
towns the pagoda rises in the form of 
a twelve-sided pyramid, divided into 
compartments, each ornamented with 
a mythological device in bas-relief; 
while in others, where the form is 
quadrangular, the roof terminates 
in a huge elevation of a cupola 
shape 

Much the larger portion of this 
province, and almost the entire sea- 
coast, having long been possessed by 
the Maharattas, fair maritime com- 
merce never flourished, piracy by sea 
and plundenng by land having always 
been their favourite employment, un- 
til coerced by the strong arm of the 
British government Until A D. 1818 
three-fourths of Aurungabad were 
subject to the Feshwa ; and the re- 
mainder (with some exceptions) to 
the Nizam; but since that eventful 
year, and the overthrow of the for- 
mer, nearly the whole has, diiectlj or 
indircctl}, become subordinate to 
the British nation, with reservation 
of the rights of certain feudatory 
chieftains, whose territories will be 
noticed under their respective heads. 

The population of this province! 
and more especially of the north- 
eastern quarter, is in proportion 
much below that of the best British 
districts, the proportion of religious 
being about one Mahomedan to 
twenty Hindoos. The Maharatta 
language is principally used, but 


there are also various local dialects 
in common use, while Hindostany 
and Persian are current among the 
higher classes; the first in conversa- 
tion, and the last in the revenue re- 
cords These last (the nobility) have 
now fallen, probably never to rise 
again; but no doubt the gieatmajo- 
iity of the humbler classes must, in the 
course of time, have their condition 
ameliorated by the introduction of 
British laws and institutions. It is 
a very remaikable circumstance, how- 
ever, that although this province has 
bera the grand cradle of the preda- 
toiy bands that for more than a cen- 
tury past desolated Hindostan, and 
for two yeais (1817 and 1818) had 
been the seat of external invasion 
and internal warfare, yet in 1820 
no part of the whole Deccan, or 
Southern India, exhibited such an ap- 
pearance of undisturbed tranquillity 
and repose. Crimes of violence were 
rare, and highway robbery so un- 
common, that it was said a single 
armed man might carry a lack of 
rupees in perfect security from the 
Krishna to the Godavery.— (Ifid/oj- 
ion, Wtffcs, JFens/tfa, 4‘c,) 

AvauMGABAD ^ ffie place of ihe 
throneJ.'—'Tho capital of the province 
above described, situated in lat 19“ 
54' N., loD. 75“ 33' E. This city, 
onginallv named Guika, stands a few 
miles fiom Dowletabad, which being 
taken from the tiansient dynasty of 
Mallek Ambei, in 1634, the Moguls 
removed their bead-quarters to Gur- 
ka; which having subsequently be- 
come the favomite residence of Au- 
rungzebe, it received a more sono- 
rous appellation It continued for 
some time a metropolis, after the 
modem Nizams became independent 
of Delhi, until they found its vicinity 
to the Poona Maharattas inconve- 
nient, and migiated to Hyderabad. 
It IS still within the limits of the Ni- 
zam’s dominions, but, like many other 
famous cities of Hindostan, is greatly 
fallen from its ancient grandeur, pre- 
senting the usual symptoms of a de- 
serted capital, a scanty population 
among e\tensi\ e ruins. 
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The iircT lvn«bh a tn<tuntAtn 
vtrram mrr tihkii ihrrc Kfp t«i* 
Milrttantu! ffpinttra thrcttjr 

from ill (tnnnjia! *a!nith fl e ltr**<i*Tt 
IVora on ihe north >< ie i« in«rtby 
«MK>n4 ofMmf rtinii In olncli nee 
i« ciihiTBletl I anti on the Irfl e tifrr 
ins I 7 the Delhi pte* h a mn I frr 
alietarti otrrsrowaeiiliranLaqtt-i 
tic pUnti, from twih of «fiuh iin* 
wholesome ctliaUtions an r Tite 
rminit rarts of the nl)* are also trrv 
1a« Imlml almo 1 on a lercl witn 
the marshr ground* (ortoo'tlilriUof 
the Tear the wimli here err from the 
\\ S.Hm white easterly winds pre 
TMt in NoTcmher Decrmtier anil Ja 
nuarj* The ran/^ of the Itiemio- 
meter «Iurtn|; iltc»e three months ti 
from 50* to tC* ilunnj* the tarntjr 
four Iioun Ihe attrrnations of lint 
and cold twins u pnt at thcf are 
sudden Dunns itie hot tnoniht 
theranse of the tliermomrlrr it from 
7d*|ai00 fafarenheit Tlteaterase 
rapplrof rain mar he laLcn at Ihtnr 
•!s iBcImi liui for tire three non* 
aeons pi^or to 1 6f0 there had not l*cen 
cren imrairMioe inches Jntcmiit 
lent fcTcrs arc here prrratent at nil 
acatoos. The mltiurj canienmcots 
aland on a roeV/ plain about a mita 
to the aoutli wot of the atr and is 
reeloncd Imltlir while the olyltietf 
It known lo be the reierac Tro|d- 
ral fniitt of e\<rj desenpllon are pro 
duced here in avundancr. the jrrwpn 
and oranges Wins aearccir inferwr lo 
ihoteof Iriiropc. 

AnrunsabaJ Is titnatcd In n hollow 
and wiien approiictied from the nonii 
cast Ilf wlitte domes and minara ore 
seen rising from below amldit a grore 
of trees. lit locnlitr has been parti 
cutaiiv faronrelilo for ensunr^ an 
abundant supply of excellent water 
which u brougiit m atone conduiti 
from the neigWurlns hills, anil dis 
tnbuted throu Ji earthen 1 Ipes to the 
numerous stone rcserroirt in every 
quarter, from some of winch fuun 
tains spring up in llie centre. The 
mam htreet or boxar Is nearly two 
miles long of good width and re- 
aendillng in its nrchitecture liic prin- 
cipal street of Oujem ; at one exire* 


mtiy is the rpsriout quadrangle of 
therhowk, and at a hurl dutance A 
hand ome moilmi m vLcf , nsmrd the 
ihah*itngr The rmnt of Aureng 
Srlie t iwlare tlill cover an cxtemire 
»pAce imt Ihrv are rapidly iltiamwar 
|ng The eeletirntru mautoictiin 
rrrctisl by Ills onler lo the memory 
of his itaiijitrr has some rrscni 
blanrc lo the Tatije nt Agra, but tn 
evcfy rr*|wct less imitoimg Its 
domes are of white marble and rlus- 
lertd liLe these of the Tsiijc but in- 
fenorinaize fulness and aplendoiir 
end throughout l)ie whole there is a 
comparative pos erty in tlie materials 
in many places stncco is substituted 
for nurhle and the exquisite inusaie 
Iwswcbcrs are wanting Tlie rdkeer a 
tomb Is an in ignificant structure and 
clnefly remarlabte for Its fine reset 
Tolra with thnr numereus/rl ifeirar 
artificist eaieodet and water nulls 
Connected with lids tomb Is a motqiie 
and manyotber mosques aredispcfw 
ever the town, but nooe of remark 
able Btructurr 

In the bazar which Is exleniivr 
various kinds of commodities, h ure- 
pfwn as well as natiTr partieuhriy 
silks are expo^ fbrsniei and the 
popiifstion altboiigli much rrdiiccd 
U stili ronwdeniHe. In tS90, Itaiah 
Govind Bukih (the brother of Rajah 
Chundoo Imul the pnmc mini ter at 
ilydenbail) resided at llydcrahad as 
governor of the norUieni portion of 
iheKisam sdominionsinthisqiinrter 
The population of Aiirungnbad era- 
dualty ueereased until IBI5 wficn 
without any apparent cause the city 
began to retire. In ISSo it con 
tamed about CO 000 persons and 
covered aspot ofgroandaWut seven 
miles m ctrciimrercnee Travcilmg 
diitanee from Poona 180 miles iram 
Bondny byPoona,9M from llj-iicr- 
aind Sffo from Madras C47} from 
Peihr 7^0 and from Calcutta 1 02d 
niIes.^FidAtrlea taladia iifnfirir/ 
Trmasatiietu iliMr Mei)u4eo^/f</ 
fiirgtoa FM-darewc ^r) 

AoToiicra ~Tliis place stands in 
the midst of a wild and wooily conn 
try about fourteen mdea N n froai 
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the city of Cuttach. On the north it 
is bounded by the tributary state of 
DurpiiUj and on the west by the for- 
tress of ligria, and its extreme di- 
mensions are fifteen miles fiom east 
to west, by twelve from noith to 
south Owing to the quantity and 
density of the jungle, the country is 
reckoned very unhealthy, and m 1813 
the annual tiibute paid by the zemin- 
dar was only 6,868 rupees The ar- 
ticles produced are rice, and various 
sorts of grain, tobacco, cotton, sugar- 
cane, and oil. — {Richardson, ) 

AoTMAtLicK — A talook m the 
province of Orissa opposite to the 
Boad zemindarry,thus named because 
it was forineily covered by eight pei- 
sons in succession. It consists almost 
entirely of hills and jungles, and in 
the triennial settlement of 1818 was 
assessed at only 800 sicca rupees — 
{Roughsedge, §c) 

AuTooa — A town in the Hydera- 
bad province, twentj-five miles west 
by south from the city of Hyderabad 
Lat. ir 17' N , Ion 78° 10' E 


AVA AND THE BURMESE 
EMPIRE. 

An extensive and once powerful 
empire in the south-eastern extremity 
of Asia, where, until the late war, it 
occupied, either directly or infiuen- 
tiallj', almost half of the region des- 
ci ibcd in maps as India beyond the 
Ganges. At present the Burmese 
empire, strictly speaking, is limited to 
the kingdoms of Ava and Pegu; Ar- 
vacan, half of Martaban, Tavoy, Te- 
nussciim, and the Mcrgui isles having 
been ceded to the British government, 
and Junk Ceylon recovered by the 
Siamese, while Assam and all the ad- 
jacent petty states have been liberated 
Irom Its yoke How far its infiucncc 
now extends to the east of the Mar- 
taban or Salucn river is uncertain, but 
several of the Shan tribes are known 
to be tnbutiirj, and also to furnish on 


the south bv Siam, the sea, and the 
British district of Martaban ; to the 
west it has the sea, Arracan, and Ben- 
gal ; and on the east, Siam and the 
Shan nations In length, including 
tributaries, it may be roughly esti- 
mated at 560 miles (from lat 1 6° to 
lat 24° N.) by an average breadth of 
about 300 miles. This is given meiely 
as an approximation, for beyond the 
banks of the Irawady little is known 
respecting the intenor. The genuine 
Burmese designate themselves Mran- 
mas, and their countiy Mranma 
Noi th from Pegu, on both sides of 
the Iraw'ady, belongs to the Burmese, 
who for two centuries have been 
the most powerful nation in this part 
of Asia. By European’s their country 
IS generally called Ava, from a cor- 
rupt pronunciation of Aenwa, the 
vulgar name of the capital, and the 
names Mrama, Burma, Birma, and 
Brahma, often given to the nation, 
are probably all con options of Mara- 
ma used by the people of Arracan. 
The principal nveis are the Irawady, 
the Kienduem, the Saluen oi Marta- 
ban river, the Pegu river, and the 
Lokiang At present the only sea- 
coast possessed by the Burmese is in 
the districts of Rangoon and Basseen, 
at the southern extremity of Pegu. 
In Ava Proper the difiei ence between 
tlie cast and west banks of the Ira- 
wady is remarkable, the east being 
barren, and, and parched up, especi- 
ally in the neighbouihood of the pe- 
troleum wells , whilst the west is fer- 
tile and well supplied with moistutc, 
and yields in abundance almost every 
tropical production The country 
between Prome and Tongho is hilly, 
without navigable rivers or practica- 
ble roads, and almost destitute of 
fresh water. 

The seasons in Ava, which resemble 
those of Bengal, may be divided into 
three, the cold, the hot, and the rainy 
The first begins in December and 
lasts until February, during which 
time the morning fogs arc dense, and 
last until near ten o’clock, when the 
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knowlcdged inferiority to the teak of 
Malabar. A considerable trade is said 
to exist between Amarapura and 
Yunan in China. The principal export 
from Ava is cotton, which is trans- 
ported up the Irawady in large boats 
as far as Bamoo, where it is bartered 
at the common jee or mart with the 
Chinese merchants, and conveyed by 
the latter into the celestial empire ; 
as also amber, ivory, and gems, betel- 
nut, and edible nests brought from 
the Bastern islands. The returns from 
Cliina are raw and wi ought silks, gold 
leaf, preserves, paper, and some 
utensils of hardware The Birmans, 
like the Chinese, have not any coin, 
silver in bullion and lead being the 
current monies of the country. 

The Burmese empire is subdivided 
into provinces and districts of very 
unequal magnitude and importance, 
each governed by a viceroy or mili- 
tarj chief, called Maywoon, aided m 
his functions by one or more sub- 
ordinate oiliccrs, named Raywoon, 
accordirg to the CMgcncics of his 
command. These form the lotoo or 
council, in winch is vested the power 
of life and death, for, although ap- 
peal to Amarapura is permitted, 
the difliculty and expense render the 
pn\ ilcgc nugatoiy. These governors 
and military commandants have no 
salaries from the crown, but are 
.illowcd certain fees on law -suits, n 
per-centage on taxes, and may levy 
and c\tort contributions at their 
pleasure When the king makes w ar, 
or the kingdom is iniadcd, the May- 
woon proiidcs the quota of men at 
which the proiincc is assessed, and 
exacts extraordinary taxes for their 
equipment and support. 

Besides these there is a subordinate 
class of functionaries named meu- 
thogics, or ciwl cliicfs, of whom 
there is one in ciory pergunn.ib, 
town, and \in(i!:c (like the pstclls of 
the llcccan) in the empire. This 
oITicc IS Rcneralh licrcdit.iry , and 
iliL possessors ol It haic great in- 
liucnce in the management of their 
rccpictiie quarters, ns througli them 
the l.i\is arc collected and the litt- 
rov’s orders promul:>atcd 'i hew also 


hold courts foi the trial of petty 
causes, and derive considerable 
emolument from the fees they are 
authorized to levy', and, owing to 
their utility at home, are usually ex- 
empted from military service. In 
1825, as the British army advanced, 
these useful functionaries returned 
from the woods and jungles into 
which they had been dnven with 
their people, and were reinstalled in 
their former departments, which they 
administered so effectually, that dur- 
ing the long halt of the British 
army at Prome, surrounded by an 
immense and agitated population, 
only one instance of capital punish- 
ment took place, and that a con- 
viction of lobbery accompanied with 
murder. 

The Burmese administration of 
justice is at once rude, unskilful, 
violent, relentless, and rapacious. 
There is no species of pain or pe- 
nalty, even death, from which ex- 
emption may not be purchased by a 
bribe, the highest bidder being sure 
to gain bis cause in a civil court. In 
liquidation of fines, wives, daughters, 
and sons are sold and mortgaged. 
A minute register of every inhabi- 
tant above three years of age is kept, 
containing, from superstitious mo- 
tives, the day of their nativity, their 
names and ages, as well as those of 
their wives and children, that all and 
each might be rendered responsible 
in their persons for their relatives. 
Persons, when they have been in- 
jured or aggrieved, are fined, oven 
yciH's afterwards, for not having com- 
plained, having thereby defrauded 
the government and its officers of 
the fees and profits that would have 
accrued from the investigation. On 
the 7th February 1817 seven per^ 
sons w ere brought out for execution 
at Rangoon. The first was fired at 
four times without being hit, and was 
in consequence declared to be super- 
uatiirally protected, and pardoned; 
the second was shot dead, and the 
other flic beheaded It was subsc- 
qiicnilv ascort'uncd that the super- 
luiUirul culprit had paid the gover- 
nor j large fine 
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tonii on tlip nrrr, BCMfilinj; to itt 
«»e amt tnean*, Ii to Lccfi 

and man a pit or common war4K>at 
of vliicli ine Unj; can atHl nuiter 
atiore SOO carrring from forty to 
fifty men At tn^ lite clncfly on 
ircc ijoartcn ana are conirouent 
iy In n itate of lioitilitf urttli tlio 
petnaniry lliey are violent anda 
ciou< and prompt to execute any 
ntrocity ttowerer tinjnst and cruef. 
and arc In f ct tlie moit loyal and 
ciiicient portion of the Unrmeie imh 
tay c«tabli«hment TIte atate boati 
lielondng to the king and queen nre 
gilt all over the oan and paddles 
not excejited According to Ilur 
mese notions there are tliirt)*aeTcn 
motions of the paddle 
Fire inontlis' unintcmipted tnin 
qulllitri nhilr quartered at FromCf 
gave the Ontish of&ccri an opportu 
nlty of forming n more intimate oc> 
quamtanee nith the manners and 
ciutoms of the Otirmese than had 
hitherto been attained nil pnor In 
terconne having been earned on 
underaunrelllance. Notwithstanding 
the Birman • cruel and sanguinary 
habits dunns war he cvlneca In hfa 
private and oomestie habits little of 
the ferocious arrogance that has ren 
dcred him the terror of surround 
ing nations. At home lie is lozy nnd 
averse to work compelling his wife 
to toil worse than a beast of burthen, 
while he passes his time in idleness, 
smoking and chewing betel His 
wants are few and aiinnlei ncc and 
a little fish pickled anclputnd forms 
hu ^ly repast, and water his dnnk 
and he seems happy and contented 
bearing all kinds of oppression with 
apathy and indificrencc, and kind to 


Tile Indian nations cast of the 
Ganges, following the maxims of iho 
Chinese have always been more 
cautious In ihetr Intercourse with 
furcign states than those of the west 
tndcM Uie courts of Ava and Fckln 
resemble cacti other In manympecis 
mid In none more than tncir vanity 
and i>nile which often manifests 
Itself In n most ludicrous manner 
1 ike the sovereign of China, his ma 
jesty of \va acknowledges no equal 
Bra or emperor, n a tHIe wnlch 
Mindernice hail assumed | the sove> 
rei„n or China Is styled Oodee Boa 
or emperor of Omco or Clilna 
Although deficient In every thing 
that can render o state formidable, 
this aovercicn and his funetlonanes 
arc (or rather were) quite inflated 
with the idea of ihar own Impor 
tance, and presentcil the spectacle 
of a court at once feeble nnd arre> 
gint In Ava all rank is official, 
emanating from continued by, or 
annihilatra by the will or camce of 
the sovereign Hie lowest Birman 
mayasplro to tlic highest dlgnltyj 
the most clevateil may in one day be 
degraded to a level with the lowest of 
people and esteem himself fortunate 
If he comes his head along with him 
This wont of ahercditary nobility to 
give stability to the government and 
Its institutions has long preserved it 
in 0 state of anarchy, tne victim of 
iudden and sanguinary revolutions 
The labounng classes of Ava end 
bare been reckoned by a eom 
petent judge (Mr Crawfurd) superior 
in point of physical strength ond 
activity to any of the eastern Asia- 
tics the Cliineso excepted but ho 
thought the mass of intelligence pos 
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scsscil by tbcm greatly inferior to 
tlint of the Ilinilostanics, or an} na- 
tion of western Asia, and even worse 
governed and less civih/ed than the 
Siamese and Cochin-Cliiiiesc. Tins 
may be attributed to the absence of 
a hereditary nobility, wealthy land 
liroprictors, and of an elevated and 
intelligent hierarchy. ‘Without these, 
knowledge cannot accumulate; no- 
thing is permanently added to the 
prior fund, which is the natural 
check to misgo^ ernment. Accord- 
ing to a Burmese account, tlie pro- 
vinces south of Prome contain ICO 
townships, and about 2,080 \ lUagcs, 
with 175,000 houses, in each of 
wliidi, according to the Burmese 
custom, from one to four families 
reside Assuming two ftiniilies, and 
live to a family, this estimate would 
give a population of 1,750,000, or 
about forty to the square mile The 
arcti of the provinces south of Prome 
occupies about one-third of the 
whole empire, which, supposing it 
peopled in the same ratio, would 
give a total population of .1,600,000 
persons (including 500,000 Caiians), 
which IS probably not very remote 
Irom the truth. It appears to have 
been the usual practice of the Bur- 
mese, and indeed of the ultra Gan- 
getic nations generally, to transport 
the natives of their conquered pro- 
vinces to another quarter, and re- 
people them with Burmese. 

There is no doubt the population 
and resources of the Burmese em- 
pire had been greatly exaggerated by 
former travellers, and more espe- 
cially by Colonel Symes, as may be 
inferred from the following statistical 
facts lecently acquired. The three 
towns of Amarapura, Ava, and Sa- 
kaing, with the distiicts attached, 
contain an area of 283 square miles, 
composing by far the best cultivated 
and most populous portion of the 
empire It is nearly exempted from 
taxation, being favoured through an- 
cient and established usage, to the 
detriment of the rest of the count!}. 
According to the public registers, the 
above space contains 50, QUO houses, 
and each house estimated at seven 


inhabitants, which would furnish nn 
aggregate of 35 1,200 person's. A\n 
city ccrlainly does not coiitnin 30,000 
inhabitants, and in populnlion,wealth, 
industry, and trade, is grcatl} below 
Bankok, the capital of Siam. The 
other luigc towns, hiicli ns Ilangoon, 
Prome, Slonchnboo, &c., not above 
a do/cn in number, do not contain 
more than 10,000 inhabitants each ; 
indeed, in 1827, Rangoon was found 
only to contain between 8,000 and 
9,000 b} an actual census. 

Onc-tcntli of the produce is ex- 
acted ns the authoriiccd due of go- 
vernment, and one-tenth is the 
amount of the king’s dnt} on all 
foreign goods imported The re- 
venue arising from customs on im- 
ports arc most!} taken in kind; a 
small part converted into cash, and 
the rest distributed in lieu of salaries 
to the various departments of tlic 
state. Money, except on the most 
pressing exigencies, is never dis- 
bursed from the royal coifers. To 
one man the fees of an olTicc arc 
allowed, to another a station where 
certain imposts arc collected ; a third 
has land granted in proportion to 
the importance of his employment. 
On the other hand, every oibcer of 
government, from the highest to the 
lowest, according to his rank and 
station, makes an annual iixed pre- 
sent to the king. 

The Burmese may be described as 
a nation of soldiers, every man in the 
kingdom being liable to be called on 
for Ills military services. In their 
usual mode of warfare, a Burmese 
rarely meets his enemy in the open 
field Instructed and trained from 
his youth in the construction and de- 
fence of stockades, their wars prior 
to 1824 had been a senes of con- 
quests, all the adjacent nations hav- 
ing'fallen before them. With refe- 
rence to mere animal strength, a 
Hindostany sepoy is cei tainly not a 
match for a Burmese , but, alarmed 
and confounded by the steady ad- 
vance of the European soldiers close 
up to their strongest works without 
firing a shot, distracted by the show- 
ers of Congicve rockets, shrapnell 



atxt m t a tnnt *iril !•) 
llic vtnoVin* hhrtt^'hmnn t*( a ttmtii 
l»o#» thcrfill Itrtirr f 
Inl^ mJ mrff t \ tl niuii « i! lirf 

}ia« not ttrn the mn {t'xtion nf 
MT<R^ ht« wnrral fwirlaVin Mt <lan 
{cr* fir Mlcf U<rt€t«<w «»h« 

to il(» lM« fatiltoM* lirro ii tullf 
lcatr*lke»iocLalr T1}vlntr«ttnmt 

€if tfie Pbco Pa-t>« (ttsmU ai lUn 

piX>n «««iheU>Mm»nIfTUlifl;;pf 
the Hamicw ilurin/; iIip late war 
Ttirre thcT attrnnccil within point 
MsnL mii*lrt raojtc anj tnimiwln;; 
iiVe mill It* iHirr a hot firr of ahcli 
lionlM aitil ahrapntlU fur iia ibi« 
Tlinr defence of Donalww alwi cntl 
lk« them to imtch pruee. Our late 
Batli»4«.nilor howerrr. dcnica ihdr 
chief* mbrr coiiniOT intcllijpicr or 
imlilie iplnt and Intitt* that the 
ixniui of the liimine inititiitionf 
ntii and nititafj, are (|u!te hostile 
to the irencratlon of manial hahita 
and frdm::* amon;: the mat* of the 
people Indeoif he did not lieitiale 
10 conitdcf them when compared 
with tlie fS^hlinj; tnlm of llindutun, 
a people cQiIntnlljr fame and tin 
^*arll1le 

In tlicir fcatiirei the llunnese hear 
a much nearer reiemhlanee to the 
Chinese than to the natUca of llin 
dostan They are not tall In atature 
but are aetli e and athletic and have 
a very }Outhful appearance from the 
cuatoiD ofpIncLing the beard initca I 
of udn;> the nuor Iloth acica co* 
lour tlinr teeth eye liuhe* and the 
cd^e* of their eyedid* with blaeh 
itnd in their fow compared with 
the llinilotlanie* are proas and 
uncleanly Ttie culinary sy*itcm of 
the Burmese end other Indo^hC 
neae nntions is nevcrtlielets much 
more ngrccahle to a I:>uropcan palate 
than that of the natiics of Ilindov 
tan Some of their n^uts how 
ever ere peculiar one or which sent 
with others by the hmg to the mem 
liera of the late embassy by way of 
refreshment after a hoat>race was 
B dish of fried crickets Although 
their religion forbids the ilaUaiiter of 
animals yet they apply the intcrdic 
tion only to those luat are domesti 


rativl All rtnr Is ^tgerly aoii^ht 
aftrv an t In many pbers pnl tidy 
Sftll llcpti'c* Mirh a* ii/ards 
guano* an I snake* mnitiiiite a part 
ofthe Mil»i«ienfcpflhclawrrcla«ir* 
To itran er* liter grant the most 
tdicral indiitgcner, and if ihev chance 
lo shoot at and kill a fat Imllock it 
is atcnltcd III necident Hie tlur 
tne*e Inim ihnr dead, an I place 
tmphnt filth In Uloniao* angiiries 
and ju linal t*trvlng) The first are 

Binally written on sheet gold or 
siterr, and in«rricil under the skin of 
the ficrson li> be ( rotccicil. All the 
Birman sol licrs are tattooed, Imt the 
**iame«e con idcr the imictire as bar 
barout Among this peo|ile the sit 
tui„ posture I* the most rr*pcctful 
Imt stranger* are apt to attnbnic to 
inMilence what In their new l« n 
mark of deference Tlie Dnlifh 
troops found the Burmese ettrani 
giniljr fund of spinls ami they soon 
otipurtd tiie taneusge of iktCr ton 
qttcrors snlfieiently to a*L for a gl tss 
off n,„l»h water (cm) and brandy f 
but althongh their country alionnds 
With cattle^ they make no use what 
ever of ibrir milk 
In this empire every ihm* belong 
Ing to the king has the won! 'shoe 
or gold prifixcd to it t men Ins ma 

fe «ly a iierson is never incntioncil hnt 
conjunction wiili that | rceions 
metal Ulicn n snlject means to 
aftirm that the king hat hcinl any 
thine hesBis it lias rcnclicil the 
golden can | he who has obtained 
Bihoittancc to the royal presence has 
been at llie golden feet and otr 
of roses Is described as Iwing grateful 
lo the ** golden nose TItc Birman 
fovcaign IS sole proprietor of alt tho 
elephants within Ids dominions nnd 
here male elephants are prelhrrcd to 
female which is the reverse of what 
lakes place in Illndoitan Hie 
henza the symbol of the Burmeso 
nation as the ci^le was of the Homan 
empire isospccicsof wildfowl called 
the Brohminy goose Men of higli 
rank Imvo their barges drawn iiy war 
Imats It being thought inconsbtent 
with their dignity to sit in the same 
boat with common wntcnncii Nut 
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withstanding the well-formed arches 
still to be seen in many of the ancient 
temples, Burmese iiorkmcn can no 
longer turn them : winch shews how 
easily an art once well known may 
be lost. Masonry in the latter ages 
has been much neglected , buildings 
of wood, thatch, and bamboos, hav- 
ing supciscdcd the more solid struc- 
tures of brick and mortar No chic^ 
however, will enter the house of an 
inferior, or ci cn of an equal, for to 
do so implies a diminution of dignity. 
The king never enters the house of 
his brothel, although he is often seen 
walking arm in arm with him in the 
court befoic his dwelling. 

The Pall language constitutes at 
the present day the sacicd tc\.t of 
Ava, Pegu, and Siam , the Birman 
dialect has borrowed the Sanscrit 
alphabet, in which it is constantly 
written. But, notwithstanding this 
appearance of intimacy, the mis- 
sionaries, in a specimen of the Lord’s 
Prayer in the Burmese language, 
could scarcely discover three genuine 
Sanscrit words. Many syllables, how- 
ever, according with those of the 
Chinese colloquial dialect arc to be 
found, and the language adopts two 
of the four Chinese tones The San- 
sent language is here found arrested 
in Its progress eastward, and con- 
strained to lend Its alphabet to do 
little more than clothe and express 
another system, said, by those who 
have studied it most closely, to be 
of mere syllabic origin, and retaining 
tones completely foreign to the San- 
scrit system. The character m com- 
mon use throughout Ava and Pegu 
is a round Nagari, deiived from the 
square Pah, or icligious text, formed 
ot circles and segments of circles 
vanously disposed, written fiom left 
to right, and usually engiaved on 
palmira leaves. Every place of note 
in the kingdom has two names, one 
in the vulgar tongue, and the other 
in the sacred Pali. The numbei of 
dialects spoken in the Birman em- 
pire IS said to exceed eighteen 
The most remaikable antiquities 
.ire to be found at Pagahm, Chagaing, 
Sanku, and Anglewa. The rums in 


best preservation, and largest in ex- 
tent, arc those of Pagahm, which ex- 
tend twelve miles along the hank of 
the Irawady, and five inland. Many 
of the temples there arc still entire, 
and cxliibit a superior style, far be- 
yond the utmost efforts of modern 
Burmese architects. In one of the 
old temples at Pngaiim, Brahminicai 
images of Vishnu, Sun, and Huni- 
niaim were found, when -visited by 
the embassy in 182/, besides many 
inscriptions m the Deva-nagari clia- 
raetcr. In one spot, where the 
temple of the Arracan image of 
Gnudma stands, the late king Min- 
dcraja Praw had collected 2C0 monu- 
mental inscriptions, some on white 
marble, but the greater number on 
sandstone, mostly however referring 
to the founding of some temple or 
monastery. 

The laws of the Burmese, like their 
religion, arc Hindoo , indeed tlicrc is 
no separating ihcir laws from their 
religion. Tlicir code they name 
Derma Sath, or Sastra, which is one 
of Menu’s commentaries. Their sy s- 
tem of jurisprudence, like that of the 
Chinese, provides specifically for al- 
most every’ species of crime that 
can be committed, and trial by ordeal 
and imprecation arc permitted. They 
are not shackled by any prejudices of 
caste, restricted to hereditary occu- 
pations, or forbidden to associate 
with strangers, as are the Hindoos of 
the Brahminicai persuasion. A know- 
ledge of letters IS v cry generally dif- 
fused, and many can both rend and 
write the vulgar tongue; but few 
understand the scientific or more 
sacred volumes. All kioums or 
monasteries are also seminaries folr 
the education of youth, to which the 
surrounding inhabitants may send 
their children, where they are edu- 
cated gratis by theRnhaans or monks, 
who neither buy, sell, or accept mo- 
ney. Their year is divided into 
twelve months, of twenty-nine and 
thirty days alternately, which they 
rectify by an intercalation every third 
year They reckon the month from 
the beginning to the full moon, after 
which they recede by retrogressive 




an earth, and frora ihcir 
aarth hare after death lieen inat* 
fcrrcd to a state oNaprrme h'lir ar 
ifltt. after 

rciurmine me aerid dunng ihcir lifo* 
luac^ ana Inr ihdr tnpenor aanctitjr 
anpiinns (he power of perfunnln); 
mtradet are hna^ncd after death to 
possess a command orer the lirlnp 
and ft is the}' who are the direct 
directs of wrorshin with the Hu^ 
dhuts nuddha during his inama 
lion reformed the doctnnes of the 
Vedas and teverdjr cennircd the 
sacrifice of cattle or depncim anj 
thing of life His hirtli*plaee IS iup> 
posM to hare heen Cava in Dahar 
Gautama or Gautom, according to 
the Hindoos of India, and Gaudma 
among the ultra Gangrtie nations is 
said to hare lieen n aamt and philo- 
sopher and Is heliercd by the Bir 
mans to hare flouruhcd 9,300 tears 

S go He taught in tfie Indian schools 
iiehcterotlox religion and niutosophy 
of fiuddhx Tlie ima-o that repre 
sents Buddha is ailed Gaudma 
whicli is a commonly receired an* 
pdlation for Buddha iiimself This 
linage is a primaiy olgcct of worship 
in all countnea (Assam and Cossay 


s^rcs, who sopplr them with attrolo- 
adriee llut the natiret of 
Ara do not Infiiet on themselra dis- 
gutting tortures, nftcr the manner of 
Brahminlau Hindoos althoush 
they deem it mmtorious to laortiQr 
the flesh Ipr the voluntary penanres 
of nhitemfousncus and acir*dcmaL 
Tlte IJoums or cenrentt of the lla^ 
haans differ In lhar strueture from tlie 
common houses, nnd much resemble 
the nrdiltectttio of iho Chinese 
They profess celibacy nbstam from 
every sensual Indul^nce wear }cU 
low, and never com holding ft a 
degradation to perform any of the 
common olEcea of life likely to divert 
them from the eontemplstlon of the 
divine csseneeiyet thqrare Init little 
reverenced 1)> their respective flocks 
nnd bare no political inffuenee. In 
the vanmis commotions of the cm 
plre Iho Hahaans have never taken 
any aelire part and have In conse- 
quence rarely been molest^ by the 
contending factions Unsha^led 
hy the atto of the Braliminial Hm 
UQOS, or the bigotry of the Mussul 
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roan, so slight a hold lias thdr 
present religious creed on the minds 
of the Buimese, that it has been 
asserted, and with strong probability, 
that the king of Ava could in one 
day, and by a simple order, change 
the lehgion of the whole nation, 
without creating a sensation or occa- 
sioning a murmur. 

We have hitherto omitted to no- 
tice a very important personage, half 
•sacred half piophane, who being the 
second dignitary in the kingdom, has 
a regular cabinet, composed of a 
woonghee or prime-minister, a woon- 
dock or secretaiy of state, a song- 
hee, or inferior secretary , a nakeen, 
or transmitter of intelligence, besides 
othei subordinate ministers and func- 
tionanes, some of whom manage the 
estates he possesses in the country 
This individual is the white ele- 
phant, to whom presents of muslins, 
chintzes and silks are regularly made 
by all foreign ambassadors, the order 
of piecedence in Ava being as fol- 
lows: 1 The king, 2d The white 
elephant j and 3. The queen The 
residence of the white elephant is 
contiguous to the loyal palate, with 
which It IS connected by a long open 
galleiy supported by numerous wood- 
en pillars, at the further end of which 
a curtain of black velvet, embossed 
with gold, conceals the august animal 
irom vulgar ejes, and before this 
curtain the intended offerings are 
displayed. His dwelling is a lofty 
Jiall covered with splendid gilding, 
and supported by sixt}-four pillars, 
half of which are elegantly gilt To 
■two of these his fore-feet are fixed 
by silver chains, while his hind ones 
arc secured by links of a baser metal 
Ills bed consists of a thick mattress 
covered with blue cloth, over which 
another of a softer composition is 
spread, covered with crimson silk. 
His trappings arc very magnificent, 
being of gold studded with large 
diamonds, pearls, sapphires, rubies, 
and othei precious stones His betel- 
box, spittiiig-pot, ankle rings, and 
the vessel out of which he feeds, are 
likewise of gold inlaid w itli precious 
stones, and liis attendants and giiaul 


exceed one thousand persons. The 
vvliite elephant, thus fed, dressed and 
attended, appears to be a diseased 
animal, whose colour has been af- 
fected by a species of leprosy. The 
one shown to Captain Canning in 
1810, was of small size, of a sandy 
colour, and apparently unconscious 
of his own importance, although his 
votaries at a distance weie humbly 
bowing their heads nearly to the 
ground. By the Birmans a white 
elephant is supposed to contain a 
human soul in the last stage of many 
millions of transroigiations, at the 
conclusion of which he is absorbed 
into the essence of the deity, and 
annihilated, — according to Birman 
faith, the highest state of beatitude. 

The British embassy of 1626-27 
had a more favourable opportunity 
of examining the white elephant than 
had fallen to the lot of the prior 
ones It was the same elephant seen 
by Capt Canning, of a cream rather 
than a white colour, and by no means 
so complete an albino as those be- 
longing to the King of Siam The 
veneiation paid to this quadruped Mr. 
Crawfurd (the ambassador) thinks has 
been much exaggerated, it not being 
an object of worship, but only con- 
sidered as an indispensable part of 
the regalia, which would be in- 
complete without It, and its ab- 
sence would be considered a most 
inauspicious circumstance, prophetic 
of evil to the king and nation. Hence 
the anxiety evinced to obtain them, 
and the high reward offered foi their 
capture. 

Chronological tables of Buimese 
history, true or false, were pi ocured 
by the late embassy, which go as far 
back as 543 years before Christ The 
fiist monarchs aie said to have come 
from India, from Magadha or Bahar, 
and to have fixed the seat of their 
government at Prome, where it re- 
mained for 33fa yeais In A D. 107, 
It was tiansfeired to Pagahm, where 
It continued for more than twelve 
centuries, hence the wonderful ex- 
tent of the rums of this metropolis. 
In 1322 the thionewas tiansferred 
to Sakaing, and in 1364 to Ava, 
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«hrrc U rcmnineil for the 3(19 jreinf, 
until tlic capture of thnt ati* tlio 
Talcin* or Fcpiert Alompra made 
Monchaboo hi* natlt e iovUi theca 
p>taiinl75'* niifuccc«soni chan;Kil 
the capital almost every reign to ha 
kidng, Ara Amarapura nn<l then 
lack again to Ava hjr his present Ma> 
jest) in 11133 l^m the rounilation 
of the monarchy to the preicnt tiiiio 
there has liccn ISB kinj^ psmg an 
average of seventeen years to each 
reign 

hrom the testimony of the For 
tugucse historians It appears Uiat in 
the middle of the sixteenth eentury 
four povrerAil states occupied the 
rc^ons that lie between the aouth- 
eastern provinces of fintuh India 
\unan in China, and the Lastem 
sea. Their temtenes extended from 
Cessi^ and Assam on the north and 
west, and as iar soutii as Junk Cey 
Ion These nations were known to 
Europeans by the names of Ava 
Pegu Arracan, and Sum Ate the 
name of the ancient capital of the 
Birmans has usually been accepted 
as the name of the country at large 
which Is properly Mranma (pro* 
nounced ^lyamiaa), and named by 
the Chinese Zomien The Fortii 
gueso authors say that the Burmese, 
though formerly subject to (he kings 
of F^i became afterwards mastma 
of AvSt and caused a rcrolutton in 
Fegu about the middle of the IGtIi 
century Ttic Portuguese mdsted 
the Butmesc In their wan against the 
Talleins or Fesuers, and continued 
to exerdsc an rnllucnee In the two 
countries, and still more in Arractm, 
so long ns they maintained an os- 
eendanty in the East over (be other 
European nations Diinee the reign 
of Lotus XIV several splendid at 
tempts were made to propi^to the 
doctrines of the church of Rome 
and advance the interest of the 
French nation in the Jemodom of 
Siam but little is related of Ava or 

e supremacy of the Birmans 
over the F^ers continued through 
out the seventeenth centuiT and mu' 
mg the first forty years or the eigh 


tcentli ccnUiry, aliout wiiielt nenod 
the Feguers In (he provinces oiDalla 
^tartnhan, Toneho and Vromc rc 
tolt^f und a civil war cn iicd pro 
sceiilcu on both aides with the most 
savage fcrocitv About the years 
1710 and 17«ii tlicFcgiicrs tiythe 
aid of firc*anns procured from the 
Ltiropcan vessels trailing to ilieir 
ports and with the assistance of 
some renegade Piitch and native 
Portuguese gained several vietonev 
over the Birmadt In 17»i9 they 
invested Ava the capital which sitr 
rendcrct! at discretion Dwipadi the 
last of n long line of Birman klnys 
was made prisoner with all his family 
except two sons who escaped to the 
Siamese Bonna Pella, or Banei 
Della the Pegu aovereign when he 
had completetl the conquest of Ava, 
returned to his own country 
A man now nrose to rescue liu 
country from this state of degrada 
tlon Alompra or Alomendm Praw 
(the founder of the present dynasty}^ 
a man of low extraction then known 
by the name of the Iluntsmar had 
bm eontinucfl by the eoncpicror tn 
the chirfthip of MondiBboo, nt that 
time an inconsiderable village Ills 
troops nt first eonsistcd of only 100 
picked men with which he defeated 
the Feguers In several small engp^ 
ments and his forces increasing, no 
suddenly adranccil ond obtained poa> 
session of Ava about tbc autumn of 
1763 hrom tins date after a senes 
of barddbught acbons he first ex 
pelled the enemy ftom the northern 
provinccib then pursued them into 
their own terntoncs where after a 

S rotracted siege or rather bloekade 
e took the city of Pegu which ho- 
abandoned to jndiscmmiutte plunder 
and massacre He next invaded 
Siam and would have in all proba 
bihty eilbeted the eoncpiest of that 
empre if he had not been prevented 
by a mortal disease which arrest^ 
bis career in 1700 In the fiftieth 
year of his age after a short and 
prosperous but bloody rdgn of only 
eight years In these wars the French 
favoured the P^uers while the Eng. 
lish diose the conquering side ( 



Alompia was succeeded by Ins 
eldest soUjNamdojeePraw, who died 
in 1764, when his brother Sliembuan 
assumed the reins of government, 
and being of a maitial disposition, 
attacked the Siamese, and took their 
capital, Yuthia, in 1766, but was un- 
able to retain permanent hold of so 
distant a country In A D. 1767j or 
1131 of the Birman era, the Chinese 
sent an army of 60,000 men from 
the western frontier of Yunan, which 
advanced into the Ava dominions as 
far as the village of Chiboo, where 
they were hemmed in by the Bur- 
mese. The Tartar cavalry, on whose 
vigour and activity the Chinese army 
depended for supplies, could no 
longer venture out either to procure 
provisions or to protect convoys. 
Under these circumstances, their 
army was attacked and wholly des- 
troyed, except about 3,600, who w ere 
sent in fetters to the capital, where 
they were settled, and encouraged to 
marry Burmese females. This cus- 
tom is sin^lar among the civilized 
countries of the east, and peculiarly 
remarkable in a people who derive 
their tenets from a Hindoo source. 
It is well known that in China even 
the public prostitutes are strictly 
prohibited from all intercourse with 
any other than a Chinese; nor is 
there any foreign woman permitted 
to enter their territories, or to visit 
the ports of this jealous nation. 
Hindoo women of good caste are 
equally inaccessible, and admission 
into a respectable tribe is not attain- 
able by money. 

The remaining years of Shembuan 
were occupied in subduing the re- 
volts of the Peguers, harassing the 
Siamese, and edectiUg the conquest 
of Cassay, and Munipoor its cajiital, 
which last event took place in A D 
1774 . He died two years afterwauls, 
and was succeeded by his son Chen- 
guza, aged eighteen, who proving a 
debauched blood-thirsty monster, was 
dethroned and put to death in 1782, 
by his uncle Minderajee Praw, the 
fourth son of Alompra, the founder 
of the dynasty. This sovereign m 
the succeeding year sent a fleet of 


boats against Arracan, which being 
in a state of anarchy, by the assis- 
tance of internal traitors, was con- 
quered after a slight resistance, and 
vvas soon followed by the surrendei 
of Cheduba, Ramree, Sandowy, and 
the Broken isles The Burmese arms 
were then tinned against the Sia- 
mese, fioni whom, between 1784 and 
1793 , they conqueied the provinces 
of Tavoy, Tenassei im. Junk Ceylon, 
and the Mergui isles. 

In 1795 , a Burmese army of 6,000 
men pursued three distinguished rob- 
bers into the British district of Chit- 
tagong, where their progress was 
opposed by a strong detachment 
from Calcutta, and after much ne- 
gociation retreated within their own 
limits , the then refugees were sub- 
sequently given up, and two out of 
the thiee executed with tortures. 
This acqmescence on the part of the 
British government had a prejudicial 
effect on the subsequent conduct of 
the Burmese, for it was impossible 
to convince this most self-important 
people that they were given up from 
any other motive than that of feai ; 
which occasioned so frequent a repe- 
tition of violence and insolence, as to 
render war at last inevitable. Had 
the invasion of Chittagong been vi- 
gorously repulsed in 1796, and a 
direct refusal given to any proposal 
regarding the insurgents after so hos- 
tile a proceeding bad been adopted, 
the recent war of 1824 might in all 
probability have been avoided 

Fiom the year 1796 until 1809, 
when Capt Canning’s mission took 
place, the condition of this empne, 
both moial and political, had been 
piogressively deteriorating, and the 
intellects of its sovereign gradually 
verging to insanity The hen -appa- 
rent, or Engy Tekien, had died the 
previous year, and also his chief 
minister, a very respectable old man, 
both of whom had fiequently pre- 
vented or mitigated the king’s san- 
guinary oiders Depiived of these 
checks, his rage became ungovern- 
able, and he often pursued with his 
sword and spear any person whose 
countenance he disliked. Insurrcc- 
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lions nnd rcltcHioni broke onl orcr the foiilli«ca^trm frontier of llcn^l« 
thecountrr» while in lotcmgn wns nnil the eont«np!tioi» Mlencc of liN 
carrTiits on preposterous intnjpics to conrt to eeery remonstrance on the 
excite the cnieH anil people of llin aubject, le«l to a niptitre with the 
dostan apiinst the llntith gorern* llnti*h» which commenced In Ma} 
ment Moat of these were detected ]82tt and lasted until the Slth of 
bj the Bengal functionancs but thej* bebrunrjr 18:311 when n Ircatj* of 
were so utterly absurd and irrational peace waaconctudcilby Sir Archibald 
that no notiee was taken of them Camptiell at ^ andaboo B/ the con 
la 1814 tldf barbarous and isnorane ditions of tint treaty the King of Am 
court renewed the wild and extra- renounced all cinims on Assam 
TBcant scheme of forming a confedc- Caebar Gentub* and Mimipoort 
ration of all the natiro princes of In eetteil the proTineet of Arracan k c 
sba to dTect the exmililonef the las^i Tenauenm and Martnban 
Bntlsh and connected with the plan south of theSnIuen rirerj engaged 
circul at ed a rumour that the king to pay one croro of rupees as an 


E aiscd ns a merchant, was despatched other by Its duration hy Its great 
y the route of Dacca on a clan nnvationt by difliculties of every 
destine missioit to the Seth country kind arising from the climate nndnn- 
and Upper lllndostan while the ture of the country bv its unceasing 
Shahbuodcrof Atriean visited Trui and harassing duties, and by its fre- 
camalee and Madras to collect In- mient confliets with the enem) All 
formatlen regarding the politics of tnne a British army neverexceeding 
Southern India. Hiu Burmese in fi OCKl fmhting men, surmounted and 
tngue was from the beginning fully (hetated peace almost at the gates of 
known to the Bntlsh gOTcrament, the cnemv a cnpitaL 
but not the slightest Importance was Impartinhtr however compels us 
attached to It About AD 1817 to give the Burmese histor} of this 
and the following ) cars this lur war, ns It stamls recorded iii the no- 
bnlcnt nation directed their arms to- tiona! chronicle of the Burmese cm 
wards the north where they made a ptre hy the court histonogranlier to 
conquest of the extensive jungly thefollowlngpurport "Inthciean 
countnesof Assam and theadjaecnt tlSCand lJ87(Dirman era), the kula 
petty states sooth of the Brahma nj-n or white strangers of the west 
putra where they established and rastened a quarrel upon the lord of 
retained a permanent military forc^ the golden palace ITiey landed at 
and threatened the north-eastern llangooo took that place and Prome 

S orter of the Bengal province hi and were permitted to advance as fiir 
erto rcputc'l niuisaailable as Yandiboo i for the king from mo 

Minderaicc Prow died in 1810 and tivev of piety and regard to life made 
was sueeeeded by his grandon Madu no preparation whatever to oppose 
Chew and son of the £ngy Ickicn them Tlie strangers had spent vast 
or heir aimarcnt, favourably mention sums of money In their enterpnze 
edl^CoI Symes in 1705 llisos to that by the timo they reached 
ccnsion was attended with the cus- Yondaboo their resources were ex- 
tomarybloodsbedandmaMacrcs.but hausted and they were in great dis- 
tbese disturbances appear to have tress. They then petitioned the kme 
b^ of only transitory dnrntion for who m his clemency and generosity 
*"!?**“. ImBO sums of money to 
ID lp4 he was found firmly senM pay their expenses back and ordered 
on the throne, and busily engaged In them out of tho country 
extenoine his domimcms The nn- ills present Majesty is now (1827) 
provoked aggresswma of hia troops on forty four years of ngc^ and comp to 
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the throne in 1819 He is of short 
stature but active form, partial to 
iidingon horseback and on elephants, 
and more especially on men’s should- 
ers In this last species of locomo- 
tion no saddle is made use of, and foi 
a bndle a strap,of muslin is put into 
the mouth of the biped. His natural 
disposition 18 said to be kind and be- 
nevolent, and he is easily led and 
ruled by favourites. He is well ac- 
quainted with the literature of his 
country, and reads, or rather hears 
a great deal read to him The Queen 
is about two years older than his 
Majesty , has a good person and dig- 
nified address, but never was hand- 
some. She was the daughter of a 
chief gaoler, and first taken into the 
seraglio as a concubine (while the 
king was heir appaient), where she 
soon acquired a powerful influence 
over him, which every yeai has ap- 
peared to increase, and is now so un- 
bounded that the Burmese asenbe it 
to the power of magic, and call her 
a SOI ceress She goes with all pi oces- 
sions, and in ISiS the Chinese am- 
bassadors were received by the King 
and Queen on the throne, to the 
great surprise of that ceremonious na- 
tion, who seclude the sex on all public 
occasions. She is not the mother of 
the existing heir apparent, and is ge- 
nerally unpopular , but by her devo- 
tion to her religion, and liberality to 
pagodas and monasteries, she ac- 
quired the good opinion of the priest- 
hood. The proper title of the heir 
apparent is Ing-she-Men (Engy Te- 
kien), which literally means “ Lord 
of the East-house,” but the origin 
of the phrase is unknown. The pi e- 
sentpnnce is also named Rungi an, 
after his government ; but the most 
common name by which he is known 
is Sakva-men, which the Burmese 

translate “ Lord of the World.” 

{Craivfut d, S^mes, Snodgrass, Trant, 
Canning, Cox, Leyden, F. Buchanan, 
LicuU Low, <5'c ) 

Ava (properly AingwaJ — The 
ancient, and in lecent times again the 
modern, capital of the Burmese em- 
pire, SIX miles south of Amara- 


piira^ lat. 21° 45' N , Ion. 96° E. 
When visited by the Bntish officers 
in 1826 It appeared well-built, but 
not containing its usual amount of 
population. It is surrounded by a 
bnck wall, but could have been cap- 
tured in a few hours. Prior to the 
rupture with the British, Aniaia- 
puia had been the capital ; but hal- 
ing been almost destroyed by fire, 
and some evil omens having occur- 
red, the king resolved on rebuilding 
and repeopling the ancient metropo- 
lis, events easily accomplished in Ava. 
By Februaiy 1824, he had finished 
the present beautiful (so it is called) 
palace, of which he took possession 
with much pomp on the fifth of next 
March, and to this removal the su- 
perstitious Birmans attributed their 
subsequent disasters The audience 
house 01 room in the above palace, 
although little reconcileablc to Eii- 
lopean notions of architecture and 
decoration, is said to be singulaily 
splendid and brilliant, and there is 
reason to doubt whether an equally 
imposing hall exists in any other 
country. It has the same propui tions 
with that described by Col bymes, 
but is larger, being in the proportion 
of 120 by 90 feet In 1827 the popu- 
lation of this city was only estimated 
at 30,000 persons, and in respect to 
wealth; industiy, tiade, and number 
of inhabitants, greatly inferior to Ban- 
kok, the capitid of Siam. Its Sanscrit 
name is Ratnapura, or the city of 
gems — {Crawfurd, Snodgrass, Symes, 
^c) 

Avenasky — A large village in the 
province of Coimbatoor, about thirtj - 
SIX miles travelling distance N by W. 
from Daraporam. At this place there 
is a bridge constructed of immense 
flags of stone, and the village con- 
tains an ancient and very curious 
Hindoo temple, covered with sculp- 
tures — {Ful/arton, §c) 

A/imabad — A small town in the 
province of Delhi, seven miles N by 
W from Kurnal , lat 30° 47' N , Ion 
76° 54' E 

Azimghur — A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, thirty-seven miles 
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NP from Juinpoor, bt 
Ion E AtonililcrAtlrquan 

tit; of cotton piodR nre manurnctn^ 
and exported from thw place and lu 
vinnitT It «ai ««dei by lb« Nilwb 
of Onde in 1601 

AttMXACct —A brec dutnei in 

the Bejapoor province ntuatcJ to the 
•ontli ovthe ntet KmUM,«ltottt the 
utieenUi degree of north latitude It 
U watered hy the Cutpurha and Mat 
putba tiTtra hut much of the auf 
faee atill rcuiaint In a atate of f 
The chief towna are OoVauit, Bel 
gaum andShahpoor 

Azin Saonca za Sciai ''A Krat 
In ^e protmee of Malam, aiiuatcd 
In a little eultitated Talley among 
the wilda of the Vindh)ati moun 
taina between the ttasMi called the 
Jauniun and Kotcedee gliaut^ about 
ripht railM S bt}\ from the ruina 
ofMandoa Ihia i« one of llie 
Iiandtomeat and most cpaeious aerate 
mllmdoataa tlie outer wall being o 
raaiay work of crey eranite with a 
luneratruetoro of bn^ and fortifled 
with baatioas and loop holes while 
the gallcncs looVinc into the open 
•nuarc within ere bade of the red 
hlandow marble and diiided into 
17G ccUa or compartmenta besides 
two suites of larger charohen In the 
centre of the cast and west ranges 
nere is a small Bhcel Tilla^ on llie 
skirt of the talley, and others arc 
seen scattered abwt among tlieaur 
rounding hills coniutingBcncrallyof 
four or Gee little stone horcU. In 
former times this serai and the ruins 
of hlandow were the farouritc haunta 
nf the Bheet robbers who then in 
Tested the neighbotmng countip- 
1830 It was in contempbtioo to 
transfer the hcad*<piartcrs of the 
Bheel corps from Nmcbah hither as 
a better position for watching and 
stressing the depredations of such 
of their roountiunccr brethren as stdl 
remained unrce]atmc(L~.(FhAhrron. 
3c) 

AzmcbioukcS Ganj)^ 

A town m the province of Bengal 
seventy Gve mites tJJS from Dacca 

TOS I 
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lat ei'TI ^ ,l>n Bl* f Tim!! 

apberoffon«lrralle Inland truTiCt 

With a imatdmilding rstalhthmeni 
for the construction of native craR 


B 

Baa».mA small town bi the pro* 
vlnee of Aera* sU mllrs south from 
thecst) of Agra, the road to which 
it thrmiji a fertile country inters* 
persed with clumps of mango trees 
Lat 27>6 ton yroO'i 
DASca.«-A small island in the 
Eastern scav. surrounded hr serml 
other* scattered hetnecn Ine ISOih 
andl*tlatdegrtevof cast longitiidr 
In length It may be estimated ateisH 
lecnmdes bysit iheavcragebrr^h 

fiAaiiica.~V townln the province 
of Gujera the coolies of which had 
tong been the tetitir of the netgh 
bourliood but were at bit so cG^ 
tiially put down by the finiiah go 
vetnmenr that in IBSOllieir troops 
consisted of only two hone and IIS 
foot wherens In iS09 liter amountcil 
to 125 hone and l.i»00 root 
Bsantn town In the province 
of Malwn sitinied on the north 
bank of the bevbudd'S hnving httle 
Bshere opposite In 18*^ tins place 
belonged to the Nabob of Bhopatil 
BAaAA.~A town and petty state In 
the prestnee of Mslwa. distvicl of 
Hath In 1830 this was the mi 
dence of n Ilajpoot cfiicf a great 
proportion of wiiose subjects were 
Bliceb.^dfii/ai/(ff, 4e ) 

Bahccawar.— A dutnet in the 
rujcnit province, eomprchcmhng 
that portion of the Gttjcrai peninsula 
terminated by the island ofDiu To 
tho north it u bounded by Kattjwar 
on tho south by the sea to the west 
It has Sorcth j and on the cast the 
sea and the gulf of Cambay Tlili is 
B vety barren tract containing few 
towns and producing barely sufli 
cicnt food for its own consumption 
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Until lately this portion of the pe- 
ninsula was almost unknown, partly 
owing to physical difficulties, and 
partly to the well-earned reputation 
of its inhabitants for barbarity 
The sea-port of Jafferabad is pro- 
perly in Babreeawar, and the Siddees, 
who have greatly multiplied in the 
neighbourhood, have formed seveial 
villages, where they live by their in- 
dustry, and collect for sale a great 
deal of excellent honey, while the 
Babreeawar mountains afford a ne- 
ver-fading pasture, where during 
the drought of 1812-^13 almost the 
whole cattle of the peninsula were 
assembled The country is named 
after the Babreea tribe of Coolies, 
which formerly possessed great part 
of Cattywar and Goelwar, whence 
they were expelled by the Catties — 
{Macmurdo, ^c.) 

Babuan.— A small island about 
twenty -five miles in circumference, 
the most northerly of the Philippines. 
Lat 19°43'N., Ion 122“ E 

Babuyanes Isles — ^A number of 
islands thus named, lying off the 
northern coast of Luzon, the pnn- 
cipal Philippine, between the 19th 
and 20th degrees of north latitude. 
The largest are named Babuan, Ca- 
layan, Dalupiri, Camiguen, and Pu- 
ga, and are from twenty to thirty 
miles each in cucumference; but be- 
sides these there are many' rocky isles 
and islets. Although so far north, 
the Babuyanes^ when visited by Capt. 
Porrest, were much infested by pi- 
ratical prows from Magindanao. — 
(.Forrest, 

Babye — A. middle-sized town and 
fort in the province of Gundwana, 
thirteen miles S E of the confluence 
of theTowah and Nerbudda, fifteen 
and a half miles E S.E from Hussie- 
nafaad, lat 22“ 40' N., Ion 77“57'E. 
In 1820 it was the head of a per- 
gunna, and belonged to the Raja of 
Nagpoor —(Malcolm, ^c ) 

Backab ^ FhaKarJ — A fortress in 
the province of Mooltan, situated on 
an island of the Indus, dependent on 
the district of Shekaipoor, and at 


present subject to the Afghans ,'lat, 
27“ 20' N., Ion. 68“ 37' E. By Abul 
Fazel this place and the surrounding 
district are favourably described j but 
since his time this portion of Hin- 
dobtan has apparently been under- 
going a gradual deterioration, owing 
to misgovernment, and the encroach- 
ment of the desert. Backar is also 
mentioned by Sidi Ah Ben Hossein 
m the journal of bis travels overland 
from Gujer&t to Constantinople, 
A I). 1654. — (AhulFaxel, StdiAh,^c,) 

Backebounge (JBalcarganjJ . — ^A 
district in the province of Bengal, 
formed about the year 1800, from 
the southern quarter of the too 
extensive district of Dacca Jelal- 
poor. In 1801 the courts of justice 
and revenue were removed from the 
town of Backergunge to Burrishol, 
which was made the capital. A con- 
siderable portion of this division, 
formerly named Boklah or Ismael- 
poor, extends along the western bank 
of the Puddah (Padma) or grent Gan- 
ges, nearly to its mouth at the island 
of Rabnabad, which forms the south- 
eastern angle of the Bengal delta. 
About AD. 1684 this tract was 
overwhelmed and laid waste by an 
inundation, succeeded by Mugh in- 
vasions aided by the Portuguese of 
Chittagong, from the combined effects 
of which It has not recovered to the 
present day', and the rums of three 
old mudforts, built for defence against 
these incursions, still remain In 
1801, the district was supposed to 
comprehend'4,564 square miles. 

The lands of Backergunge, not- 
withstanding their low suiface and 
proximity to the sea, are very pro- 
ductive, being annusdly, during the 
periodical rains, overflowed by the 
fresh water of, and fertilized by the 
slimy mould deposited by the Ganges. 
In consequence of this redundant 
moisture and a hot sun, it produces 
annually two abundant crops of rice, 
and IS the granary of Calcutta, both 
for exportation and consumption. 
From the contiguity of this division 
to the Sunderbunds (of which it is 
almost an integral portion), the nii- 
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merous nrers that IntcrMel U In «r^A »lrei»s liilW^ in 

CTcw dircctwa and llic nuantlly of tliC proper of IWijwor, fin^ifc 
jungletlill Mrcnn|»lu lunarc, Unot tndM^r fromljvnar wmAin 
only Bl«undi oitli allipitofi aad 18‘*0«mlalnciN7fii»<w«ct ana5^7 
tuenofthemost enormous lUr, but Inibaibiianis* l«at lir •»*» 
fas been from tbe remotest |»enod< 7^* 49' fc It hoi talcn hj storm m 
ercatlr infest^ byDacoits or nver 1818, n detaebment under Sir 
i^mteL A strong estabn^fiment of Tbemss Munro idihough It wai a1 
Uwtt and senort hat alvays lieeo van redkoned one of tlie strongest 
maintained t but iltar eflorts, and bm fortresses in lndt% bnnng for 
those of tbe mn^trates. vere for merly made a suecessiut rcsistanee 
nbore thirty scors vliolly tinarmling agninttiiievholeMnharatiaarm> un 
to suiinrcss or eren mtntnish tlie dir Nana fumavese It eonslsta of 
number of robbenet every remedy fortibcd iiills, vUii a sndled town nl 
atteanted appearing to aggravate the tbe bottom, eontainbig an inner fort 


^amU) A long peneveranee bo« * *^0 blHs In the ne'^hbourhood pT 
ever at lut succeed tor In 16M Badaumv are broLen Into rartous 
tbe Judges of circuit reported dial dispes huge masses of uuinv tiiou 
the fiockergunge distnee vss In a sand tons oeing partly detaenet^ or 
state of security from violent depre« detacbetl and rolled over 1 iitle 
dation and that olTcneei of other temples hare been IniHt on their sum 
sorts did not prev^ to any great ex mils, and among liie ebastns, and oi; 
tent, llerc^ as in other parts of two of tlie greater massef, paiitally 
Bengal theobatadlestoihefupnres* squinted stand the two castles of 
Sion of crime do not originate from Dsdaumy Tor further partleiilnni 
aayopenreustancetothetnagisieriai respecting the fiadaun^ peigunnah, 
authority but Iran the incredible tee Bagulcot<-ii(A/ 0 r«sw/, Mlader, 
difficidty of distinguishing the fnno. ) 

Mntrromtliepinir B*i>»n»AU-Ato«nliithehol.ii. 

In 1801, the lou^ombuon wm ten or liKh-landi of Lohorc foitv 
Antimntcd at 026723 iohobilents, In ailei S£i ftom the city of Olih 
(ho iirointtion of fire Hindoo! to nerci In 33' 3C N_lon tS’ST'B 
three Msbotnedanr. many of uhom ^ . 

reside to boats the vhide year In DAnaACiicitvM /dfioorerAoww, 
the southera quarter there still exist (5^ toerra ton n lit 

several Portuguese colonies, of pro* , sUualcd on the cast sMo 

bably two centuries duratloao ailoni ?: the^Oodavery fevanti eirat miles 


try sweeping away housesaadeattle 
and fbowniiig nb^c 10000 of tbe 
Inhabitants and even where no Jives 
were lost much valuable prapmy 
Was destrojedd— ^Fu5/w ilf^ ItMu* 
Men/* J Groni Chip, 4^ ) 

BAnruemraE ~-A toon u the 
province of Bengal about miloa 
east of Calcutta Imt 82 dS' N 
Ion SUP 90* B A was the head 
quarters of the station until 1801 
when the courts of justice and re 
venue were removed to Burn^ol 


wee IS ccneniiiy cotton, transported 
from the intenor to tbe northern 
Circars salt and eocoa-nuts bcii^ 
brought from the sea^oast In ex 
change At Bjdraehcllum there Is 

• p^oda of high repute, snered to 
S^ts SOO ittiw to the south of 
which is the town consisting of 
sboutlOOIiuts thcwlioiesurroundcd 
with Jungle In the middle of the 
Oodavery intbu vianity,thenatues 
Msert tlint a hot spring rises and 
diamonds are found in tlie bed of the 
nver^/ S BW, //sync, do) 
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BadrTl c ASUAJt ( Vadnt icasrattiaj. 
See Sources oi the Gangi s. 

Badrinath. — See BnAURisArn 

Badxieea. — A town jn the island 
of Ccjlon, tlnrtv-cight miles S.13. 
from Candy, lat. G“ 5(5', Ion. 81® 1«V 
E. Tins IS the iinncipal station of 
the Ouva district, and is situated on 
a gently rising ground nhont 2,100 
feet above the level of the sea, within 
an cstcnsivc valley hounded by lofty 
mountains, and watered by a sluggish 
stream which ncarl} snrroniulb it. 
As a town it is insignificant, and the 
fortifications consist merely of a sinall 
stone fort, with enntoninents for the 
troops The adjacent land is fertile, 
and though so remote from the sea 
the cocoa-nut tree appears to flourish. 
The great mountain Numina Cooly 
Candj', next in elevation to Adam’s 
Peak, rises in massive grandeur abo\ c 
the Badulla \ alley, its table buiiumt 
sloping gently down on every side 
On the 21st of March 181*), 1,000 feet 
from the apes, the thermonictci stood 
at 53° Fahrenheit, before sunrise — 
{Davy, ) 

Bagaeaen (or BtigihnJ — ^A dis- 
trict m the south oi Jaia, nearly' 
central from east to west, but res- 
pecting which scarcely any thing is 
Icnown. 

Bagaroo — A. town in the pi ovince 
of Ajmeei, eighteen miles S IV from 
the city of Jeypoor , lat 2G° 49' N., 
Ion 75°22'E. 

Bagesur — A village in northern 
Hindostan, sixteen miles N E. from 
Almora, lat. 29° 49' N , Ion 79® 24' 

E. 

Baghul — Apetty state m northern 
Hindostan, situated between the Sut- 
lege and Jumna riveip. It was con- 
quered by the Goikhas in 1804, w-ho 
extorted From it in all shapes a re- 
venue equal to 23,247 rupees At 
present it is under the protection of 
the British Government Baheree, 
a fort erected by the Gorkhas, near 
Urki, is the Rana of Baghul’s present 
residence — (Xick#, Ross, ) 


BAGiircT (Ma(!npntiJ . — town 
in the province of Delhi, scventien 
miles north from the citv of Delhi , 
lnr.28°5G'iM., Ion. 77® /'D. 

Bageana ( Jilinc;elanaj — a kirgc 
district in the province of Aiming, i- 
bad, situated between the 20th and 
21 st degrees of north l.itittidc This 
IS n rciniirkahly hilly province, but 
contains ninny fertile pi uns and val- 
lics interspersed, and is studded with 
fortresses erected on the peaks of the 
mountains. Baglann is one of the 
original Maharattn countries where 
that tribe first emerged into notice, 
and it IS still mostly occupied by petty 
chiefs of that nation. On account 
of its great n ituriil strength, and the 
resistance it was Ciipabluof opposing, 
It docs not appear that it was ever 
thoroughly subdued, either by the 
Moguls or the Dcccany sovereigns. 
It was invaded by the ISkdiomcd ms 
in A D ]2')n, under Sultan Allah iid 
Decn, but it was an acquisition they 
were never able permanently to re- 
tain. It continued under a nominal 
subordination to the Delhi throne 
until the appearance of Sevajee, the 
first Malmrntta leader, when it was 
one of the earliest that revolted, and 
remained, with various vicissitudes, 
under a Maharatta sovereignity until 
the fall of the Peshvva in 1818 — 
{FcnsJila, RcnncH, cjc) 

Bageee — ^A town in the province 
of Malvva, which in 1820 contained 
500 houses ; lat 22° 39' N , Ion 76° 
28' E., fifty-four miles b E from 
Oojein This place is situated near 
the Call Smde, and has a small w cll- 
built gliuriy' or native fortification — 
{Malcolm, ^c.) 

Bagra. — A fort in the province of 
Lahore, situated on a peak G,168 
feet high, in the district of Mundi , 
lat 31° 29' N , Ion. 78° 13' E 

Bagrope — A town and small fort 
in the province of Malvva, situated 
on the road from Bhilsa to Ratghur, 
and eleven miles from the latter, 'in 
1820 this place belonged to Smdia, and 
contained about 600 houses. — {Mal- 
colm, ^c) 
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nActtcarfMetuiimaPiiilavttyJ 
A nubiliiUion of the llntl !i ih«tnrt 
of DATusr in ihr |irovinr« of Drji 
poor IxHtn tetl on ihc nonh««su>t It/ 
that part of tite nrcr Kn Ima imine 
(liatcl/ alnie tlie Kt^ cpt 

junction of the mtrMalimrtia. Tlie 
estrenie Icn^^th of tint tract ii oliout 
Cft/4(iur inilc« nnd esimnelim<lili 
fortV'four Inil frorn the Irrripilanty 
of Ka thape, tite M|uare eontenta do 
noiexccrtf l|!SnO mile*. It U liatff/ 
%iaterc«] the annual nitna not lidng 
auffieienttofiiml h perennial atraima 
or to Gll the tanLi oith more than a 
fewmontha supply { mot! of the til 
lam are eonsecpicnlly on the IniiLs 
of the larger rnera 
Jlcfore the nilna the dmiate u in 
tenseir hnt anil the rainy leaton 
liaa not the tiolenc eliameter of a 
co»t monsoon Tlie ahule quantity 
of ram tiiat fi.U at Dadaumy In the 
moniha of July \M^tt enJ Senfem 
her 1830, amounted to only eijliteen 
inehea and the whole annual rain 
did not e>eeciUaent)«sli inches an 
astouisliingly moderate quantity for 
an iniertropical climate and oOen 
greatly turpassed in one month of 
the ■outh-west monsonn near the 
coasty or firat range of hills rrom 
the want of running atreams am! 
large wctlt the garden economy of 
the distncC is iicccssanly limued 
The pcrgiianalis of Uagulcot and 
Badaumyarcdeeidedl) In the ancient 
Cnrnalaca or Canara proper and the 
loagunge IS unirersally Canoreae 
prior to 1810 they had Imn long 
administered by toe Raitia fanuly. 
end In 18i?0 eoniaincd 019 Inhabiicu 
townshipSj including the towns of 
Bnguleotf Badaumy Kergor Per 
watce and Beroor The number of 
houses as stated in the population 
returns was SI 654 1 of inhabitmiis 
07.M4 or about four and a liidf to 
a house the males usually eiceeding 
the females The most numerous 
tribe is the Junram or I inguwut, who 
compnsc one third of the whole tho 
Bhungur or shepherd caste onc-fi(U> 
hlnhomctlans onc>sixth the remain 
^cr Beruds Mooslegccrs and other 
ela»eat 


Tlic*e prrgiinnshs were among tlie 
Imitorirs of the "'hshnoiir \al*ob( 
wtilrh In 17 >•» rnme Into the r<os er« 
sinnof the^laliaratlas when ihctl trr 
Bilnjre How was IVshwat but the 
country was then in a tcij disorderly 
fttatr and the Nabob a imwrr llttlo 
more than nominal lliiring the 
season of mUrulc the pn|ttilation ec 
qtiired liabita of siolrnre and raplnr, 
ami It is spiile inerrd bie how sit I Icn 
and uniscrsat a change took p ore on 
their tranifcr to the BniMli gurem 
meiitiniKlB Dr Marshall, writing 
on the spot in 18*0 declares that in 
no country had he ercr met with 
inch a total alMciice of crime ; In 
dcol he thought it too miraculous 
to last ^ ^fenkn/t Jr ) 

DAcrt cot.^A town in the llritiih 
district of Darwar prosince of Brja 

C r which in lN**0contn<neil l^ltro 
ses and 7i>>0S inhabitant It is 
the cusIki ur clurf town of a tiergtin 
nah, and the residence of the pnn 
ei|ml merchants and bonlcra. A 
mint had been established here prior 
to the Maliarntta conquest In 1755 
which continued at work in 1B'*D 
U IS entirely a prisate concern tlie 
tindennkcr purcimsmg all the bullion, 
and issuing the com on his ownne 
count lie pB^s n small tax to go 
vemment and is responsible that Ids 
coinage contains no more ibnn tbc 
autlioriccd proportion of ntloy» 
(VorsfeaU 

Baova^TIiis ranks a< a minor 
proiince in tlio old diriaton of Ilm 
doston where it still retains ftti name 
and dioimsroRsi, but in modern goo. 
graph/ IS attached to tho prorinccs 
of jllilwa and Giijerat It compr^ 
hends die hilly tract of country which 
formerly separated these souths is 
bounded on the north by Mewar and 
on the south by a narrow atnp of 
MbIwb, which extends from Fctlawud 
to Dohud ond divides Bagur from 
noth The aspect is extremely un 
couth, eonsistmg almost entirely of 
ranges of hills running m a northerly 
and southerly direction mostly eo> 
vered with tliick low jungle lorcsts 
of tesk bl*iLk.wood &c especially 
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near the western and southei n boun- 
daries On every side there is a de- 
scent from the old limits of Malwa 
to Bagur, and from thence, but more 
imperceptible, into Gujerat, the res- 
pective limits being distinctly marked 
by ridges of woody hills of model ate 
elevation The climate for a con- 
siderable portion of the year is rec- 
koned unhealthy, and, owing to a 
dehcient supply of water, is com- 
paratively unproductive. The moun- 
tain streams soon run themselves dry, 
and the digging of wells and tanks 
is attended with gt*eat laboui and 
expense; reservoiis, however, are 
sometimes constructed by thi owing 
an embankment across the stream of 
a narrow valley. 

Excepting the towns of Doongur- 
poor, Banswarra, and Sangwara, this 
division contains no inhabited places 
of any importance, but vestiges of 
antiquity lie scattered over the sur- 
face, tending to prove, in particular 
localities, a prior condition of greater 
prosperit}'. At present the great 
mass of the population consists of 
Bheels and Meenas (between whom 
no intelligible distinction has yet 
been drawn) under various petty tha- 
koors or chiefs, generally pretending 
to the dignity of Rajpoots.— 
colw, Sfc ) 

Bahadra.— -Atown and petty state 
in the province of Delhi. In 1819 the 
chief of this pnncipalily requested 
that the British government would 
fake his small territory under its pro- 
tection, as It was then claimed by the 
Rajas of Fatiallah and Bicanere. — 
[^Public Documents, ) 

BAHAunupooB.— A town in the 
Gujerat province, sixty-two miles B. 
by S from Cambay, lat 22® 11' N., 
Jong. 73® 46' E. 

BAHADintPooR, — A town with a for- 
tified ghurry, in the province of Guje- 
rat, seven miles fromDubboi, lat. 22® 
I0'N.,long 73®45'E 

BahadoRpoor — K town in tliepro- 
vince of Malwa, disti ict of Chendarec, 
lat. 24® 15' N., Ion. 78® 4' E. In 1820 


it was the head of a pcrgunnah be- 
longing to Sindia. 
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a monastery of Buddhists ) 

This large province is principally 
situated between the twenty-second 
and twenty-seventh degree of north 
latitude. Until the conquests of 
1815, It was separated from the Ne- 
paulese dominions by a rhnge of hills, 
and a low woody country, on the 
south It has the ancient and barba- 
idlis Hindoo province of Gundwana; 
to the east it is bounded by the pro- 
vince of Bengal ; and on the west by 
Allahabad, Dude, and Gundwanai 
The river Caramnassa was the old 
line of separation between the Bahar 
and Benares territories The space 
comprehended within these limits is 
One of the most fertile, highly culti- 
vated, and populous of Hindostan, in 
proportion to its extent of plain ara- 
ble ground, which may be computed 
at 26,000 Square miles, divided natu- 
tally into two equal portions, north 
and south of the Ganges, which runs 
here an easteily course for 200 miles. 

One of these divisions extends nor- 
therly to the forests of Nepaul and 
Morung ; is separated from Goruck- 
poor in Oude on the west by the 
Gunduck, and a crooked line between 
that river and the Goggrali. This 
noi them division is bounded on the 
east by Puineah in Bengal, the whole 
area being one uninterrupted flat. 
Which was divided by the Emperor 
Acber in four districts, viz. Tirhoot, 
Hajypoor, Sarun, with Chumparun or 
Bettiah. 

The central division of Bahar ex- 
tends south of the Ganges sixty miles, 
to the range of hills called in San- 
sent Vindya-Chii, which separates 
the lower plains from the territory 
above the Ghauts. It is divided on 
the west from Chunar in Allahabad 
by the river Caramnassa, and from 
Bengal on the east by a branch of the 
southern hills, extending to the pass 
•of Telliaghurry, on the confines of 
Rajamahal. Thedistlict named Ba- 
har, situated in the midst of this cen- 



tnil iraeti oeciii^n nlimii of 

the whole lerrt arni the of 
Monghir onc>Mtlh tnorr the mt 
bdng mountilnouK. llboU* the 
moil MUtlHiiritcTlj iltfttlon Im 
chiefly between die rmrt Sone iinil 
Cummneua the remaining ilt trict 
eitcn^c a\oM the «ontli »i Je of the 


Tliete Ailvanii^ Itrotight n.iitarinto 
a high itatc oi proiiicnii l>cf»»re the 
Patan ennqurtt, anil which Ium mn 


tinu^ without Intcmiption amhltt 
•41 It* inhtlcal %io i4tuilci« In Ha* 
har Pfoper an 1 the rontigiimi* (lt»- 
tnci* a{MirchiPg winil fromthe we«t 
MctaUt Uuting a Ui^ e pontoii of the 


Bteount of the funenonty of lu lofl able »trcngth during the day Imt 
and climate jleldi tirariy two^hirde commonljr •urccedrd at rx^hi by a 
ofthe total annual produce of otduw cool titme from an opponte uirre* 
Lxelusire of t1ic»o two dtmloni tiont aomelltnnltecaMrvfdrilayeor 
there i« a ttraggllns liUiy ceuntryi wcchi»ci«ine way lo nutcriy palrt. 
hich ) irida hut little Bryono dip iimlta of the Baliaf dt*> 

Still further loutli there U n third trict to llie w cat, rcfrcahlns 1 rcrec«, 
and eferated rcglonf comprehending and cooling tliowcri of hall and ram 
ISOOOaquare tnilc% theiigficomia- are Mdl more lart Dunng the cold 
nttiTclyiifineonsldcwlevalfle. Toit Maion a hltthtmg fio«t U Mmetlmes 
iiiglilanJ IncIuJei die modem auIh cxpencnccil m llaliar and Bmarcs 
cliTuIona eft'atauiowi Ramehuri and at which period, among the hdlf the 
Clinta Nagpoor boundeiT on the wind t« aingularty bracing to Luro- 
we»t by the protinee of Allibalitd. pcan eomutudont, die tbrnnomclcr 
on tfie aoutn by Cundwana and at cun*n«e ranging from SjI* to dO*, 
OniUL and on the cait by Bengal, rabrmbeit and impicntly In the 
Tins u«t dinwon I« geographically aAemoon of ibe aame day rising to 
termed the three hcltadi or cantons, #0* 

and ta alao by htBliomedan wriie/e Agtlniliiirt msnofacturM and 
aoRieiiineadesenbed under die appet commerce harealwaya OourfOieil In 
bdon of bobcndi hut more com tfih proclnee Opium may lie con 
inonly Nagpoor. from die diamond aldercd as Its peratiar nrtMucc, and 
rninet, real or Imagiio^, it h iiip* tlie staple commodity of the country 


rninet, real or Imagiio^, it Is iiip* tlie staple commodity of the country 
posed to contain. The following F^ijictre Is pniieinslly manufacturM 
were the sunerfioal contents of tbU In the dirbions or llahpoor and Sa 
{irorinee in 1764, ts.. run. Cotton cloths mr exportation 

Thelondsofcight^stncts, are falmcatcd ci cry where Inaddi- 

contdnlng « Sfl,S87 tlon to which are the ordinary pro- 
The lands belonging lo Fa- ductions of grain sugar Indigo oil 

lamow Ramghur, and betrMcaf and n sanely of flower es- 

Chuta Nagnoor 18,653 senccs especially rose-water and otr 

Fortion of liiliy country in of roses. I ike the greater part of 

Monghir Rfiotas, AcCm 7,133 Upper Ilmdoslan Dalmr was formerly 
- ' supplied with salt from the Sainhher 
take in Rajpootana but ita inhabi 
^ tanlf now consume the Bengal salt 

Tlie ptOTince of Baharenjoys great with n portion of that Imported from 
natural adrantages n temperate cH- Iho eoast ofCorofnandei. 
mate, high and fcrtlfc soil, well Hie manufacturo of laltpctre 
watered, nr^ueUTO of the dner aearccly passes the eastern limits of 
mins and all the luxunes required Dahar and it is a nracUcal remark, 
for the more active Inhabitants of (he tbst the pioduetnifl of nitre Is 
north lUgeographicalposiUonaisoh greatest dunng tho prcvolcnee of 
central having easy communicatloQs the hot winib wliicii are perhaps 
internally and serving as a thorough essential lo its formation Thwe 
fare Bm Che commerce of Bengal willi pareliing winds from the west did not 
tlie upper provinces of llindostan. rormcrly extend beyond the eastern 
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Lmits of Bahai ; but by the change of 
seasons, which have been remaiked 
within these forty years, the influence 
of the hot winds is now felt in Ben- 
gal, where, on that account, the ma- 
nufacture of saltpetre might now be 
attempted with success. One hun- 
dred parts of nitre earth fiom the 
Tirhoot distiict, when analyzed by 
Dr. John Davy, was found to con- 
tain' 

Nitiate of potash 8 3 

Nitrate of lime 3 7 

Sulphate of lime 0 8 

Common salt 0 S 

Carbonate of lime 35 0 

Dai thy matter, insoluble in 
water and nitric acid ... 40 0 
Water, with a trace of vege- 
table matter 12 0 


100 0 


Artificial nitre beds consist of the 
refuse of vegetable and animal mat- 
tei undergoing putrefaction, mixed 
wth calcareous and other earths. 
The air furnishes the ox)'gen and 
nitrogen (or azote), which are the 
component ingredients of nitric acid , 
but how lime contributes to their 
union IS not known, and the appear- 
ance of potash IS equally extraor- 
dinary. 

_ The opium produced in the pro- 
vinces of Bahar and Benares is mono- 
polized by government, to be sold in 
Calcutta by public auction , and, for 
yanous reasons, this monopoly seems 
less exceptionable than many others. 
At present, the opium agent at Patna 
makes his purchases in the districts 
of Bahar, Ramghur, Shahabad, Sarun, 
^nd Tirhoot; but Dr F Buchanan 
IS of opinion, that, with some pains, 
the whole quantity might be procured 
from the Bahar distnct alone, which 
would tend greatly to the suppression 
of the contraband trade in this nar- 
cotic. In the evening, each capsule 
pf the poppy, as it attains the proper 
stage of maturity, has a slight inci- 
sion made in its whole length, and 
next morning what opium has exud- 
ed IS collected After two or three 
days another incision is made, at 


some distance fiom the first, and a^ 
coi ding to the size of the capsule, it 
admits of being cut from three to five 
times , but the crop lasts six weeks; 
as the capsules advance at different 
periods The exti action of the opium 
does no material injury to the seed, 
which is chiefly leserved foi future 
sowing; but a little is also used in 
native sweetmeats. Formeily the 
opium sent to Calcutta was much 
adulterated by the intermixture of 
foreign ingredients, and it was diffi- 
cult to discover the nature of the 
adulteration ; it has, however, been 
supposed, that it is usually vitiated 
with an extract from the leaves and 
stalks of the poppy, and with gum of 
the mimosa. Although the soil and 
climate are so singularly adapted for 
the production of this intoxicating 
drug, yet in 1815, the Board of 
Trade reported that the two agencies 
of Bahar and Patna had never been 
able to supply a greater quantity of 
opium, in the most favourable sea- 
sons, than was sufficient to satisfy 
the demand for foreign trade, and 
that during unfavourable seasons 
(which frequently occur) the quantity 
had never been equal to meet that 
object. 

In the nature of landed property, 
there are several distinctions between 
Bengal and Bahar, of which the fol- 
lowing are some of the principal. In 
Bengal the zeinindarries are, or rather 
were, very extensive, and that of 
Burdwan alone was equal in produce 
to three-fourths of Bahar, in which 
the zemindarries are comparatively 
small The power and influence of 
the principal zemindars in Bengal 
were proportionally great, and they 
were able to maintain a degree of 
independence, which the inferior 
zemindars of Bahar soon lost. The 
latter also, having been placed under 
a provincial administration, from dis- 
tance as well as comparative inferio- 
rity, have been precluded from that 
degree of information which the 
zemindars of Bengal, from their vici- 
nity to Calcutta and access to the 
officers of government, have been able 
to attain The lands of Bahar have 
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rrom lime ImmefflerUt been let fo iKnrluite two ortlireeplou Ii«,8m1 
rdiin,anilfiO|^ml»ciiientmT, finer flnrc that date the lure ofoitoiijth 
the ae^iUiimn of tlie Dewnnnr, fiml man tiai nrarly dntiMnt while {train 
hern roncitided between itAtrmmmt It r>n an atrnipe chraprr And 
and the po<ief on of the poiI until althotuh cloth and tome other art! 
the Cnal and perpetual fcitlenieni In ctr« of neccf u<e are dearer the 
Tlirre am for initanee* of euttirati ft wlio mat formerljr almoit 
Js^hire In llenpli prolnl It not more u^iol t< now teen clothed 
Iran three or four Init ifirjr arc fre- The principal nrera of llahar are 
qnent In lldiar TtiecuitomofdtTld the Gan et the Sone, the GitndocL 
Ing the produce of the land* In the Dummodah, Caramnann, and the 
certain proportion* tietwem the cut Itcwah the two laH bdns botm* 
tlntor and ^temment waa almoit ilarjr ruen beiidca IhrtCf there are 
nmrenal in Dahar} Imt in Itcn^tal fnntimcraltte anialtcr atream* the 
thU aittom wai terv partial and |ro\ince In ecncmllicinj* alnindantljr 
limited Upon the whole the pro* tupplicdwiiR moUtiire In the drier 
pneton of the toil In ttaliar were in tracta fouth oftheGanite* Irrlption 
a desraJed ante at eomparcil with It o«iitllr ctrerted hjr water drawn 
those ofBengal In Bahar there ere from wellt liv meant of a letcr and 
blit three nnncipal leniiodimes | InicLet* and conducted to the fieldi 
those of Shaliatiad Hrhoot, anJ throii,^h alopin,^ channels. Jn oilier 
Tirkarjr pant tank* for the fame purpose are 

Here a* In Benpl, b/ the loo farmed b> damming up a hollow 
prccijiliate conelitaten of the Mrpe^ through which a stream run* with a 
tnal rerentte tettlement and li e mound of earth at I* pmcliscd m 
abnhuon of the Ciuiongoe oflicc, the Mj tore and the Camatie on a larirer 
tenant wat appirentlj* lefi at the acale The townt of the emtcft 
mere/ of theiemindart butetpcrl ma;piititde are Patna Cbunrali 
cnee ha* shewn that he doet not In Uaotidni^ir, Cm, Bo^liitoor Mon* 
nnaicetuficr the hardslilps to which (hir Arrah^ Clmlre and MuniOlr 
In tlicoiy he would appciir capoied poor A* we adranecnorth ilirouBli 
the reaproeal wants of the parties llahar the race of natires improse 
driTing them to something like an In stalum nml appearance ns com 
amicable compromise The Undlonl pared with the llengnlrmt hut they 
can no more do without the tenant, are miieh more addicted to Inloxicat* 
than the tenant can do without the Ine dnip the de|Iomblc efUcta of 
landlord The obligation of tho which crery sUlage eahibita melan 
laticr to pay his land-Ux is peremp* choly CTiilencc { nnd as to religion 
tory hi* failure ruin btarvation « no sanctuary In llindoiian can ex 
equally tho lot of the cuUlraior if hibit so drpmved and degraded a 
he cannot get employment, ^aturc crew a* tho pncstliood of Gaya 
howerer in this climate requires lit In respea to their domestic econo- 
tle and although frequent instaneea my alto the Bihanans ore deddcdly 
hare occurred of xeraindani liarine infcnor to their neighbours In elcatw 
lieenrumeil, none liore been recorded Imcss for nothing can aurnass tho 
of a eultirator being starved for want filthiness of the nuiMiuts in a Baliar 
of employment In reality, the to- village These however, ore cene- 
lunts both of Bahar and Benares arc rally larger than the matted dwcTlinss 
certainly in a better condition than of tho Bengalese and In towns 
dunne the time of Cossim Ah One* are not unfrequcntly of two stones 
half of the produce is still tto usual The eonncxion lictwixt Bengal and 
share of the cultivators nnd the do* Bahar has idway*s been so lotimato 
mand for them Is so great that th^ that it i* difTtctili to separate their 
can and do make better terms A histones and statistics more espe- 
tciiont who hod one plough at tho cially with regard to revenue nnd 
tune of the perpetual settlement, will population on which topics tho 
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reader will find some additional in- 
formation under the head of Bengal. 

In a remote era of Hindoo history, 
as convened down by their mytholo- 
gical legends, Bahar appeals to have 
been the seat of two independent 
sovei eignties ; that of Magadha, or 
South Bahar, and that of Mithila 
(Tirhoot) or North Bahar. Although 
Gaya, the birth-place of Buddha, the 
great prophet and le^slator of east- 
ern Asia, be within the limits of this 
province, and is still a revered place 
of pilgrimage, yet among the lesident 
inhabitants no Buddhists are to be 
found, so completely has the race 
been either converted or eradicated, 
for there is some leason to believe 
that until the first Mahomedan inva- 
sion, the Buddhist religion was pro- 
fessed by the chiefs, and the Jains 
assert that they were predominant 
prior to the Buddhists. A specimen 
of the Lord’s Prayer in the Magadha, 
or dialect of South Bahar, when exa- 
mined by the missionaries, was found 
to contain twenty-four of the words 
used in the Bengalese and Hindos- 
tany translations, besides some woids 
of pure Sanscnt At present it is 
supposed that more than one-third 
of the inhabitants piofess the Ma- 
homedan faith. 

The tranquillity enjoyed by this 
tract of country, since its transfer to 
the British, is probably unexampled 
in the history of India, the roai of 
the cannon at Biixai, in 1764, being 
the last hostile sound that has reach- 
ed the ears of its inhabitants. The 
consequence has been, that the cul- 
tivation of the soil, more especially 
Since the decennial settlement, after- 
wards rendered perpetual, has been 
progressively increasing, and the 
population of particular tracts (for 
it is difficult to get the natives to 
transfer then labour to contiguous 
wastes) absolutely ovei flowing On 
the other hand, religious buildings are 
visibly on the decline, the followers 
of the two iiial persuasions having 
no longer, as they formerly had, the 
wealth necessary for the construction 
of such edifices. The few which at 
present piety or superstition finds 


means to erect arc generally poor 
and insignificant ; an observation 
which also applies to domestic build- 
ings of every description. — (J. Grant, 
F. Buchanan, ColebrooJce, Fullaiton, 
Sir F. Colebrooke, herd Teignmouth, 
Gholaum Hossetn, ^c.) 

BAHAtt. — A large distnct in the 
Bahar province, of which it occupies 
the central portion. On the north 
it IS bounded by the Ganges ; on the 
south by the mstricts of Ramghur 
and Boglipoor; to the east it has 
Boglipoor; and on the west Shaha- 
bad. Its whole length is about 120 
miles, and its extreme width eighty ; 
but the superficial contents do not 
exceed 5,358 square miles, of which 
403 belong to the city of Patna’s 
jurisdiction. 

A great proportion of this division 
IS level and highly-cultivated land; 
but there are also many hills, most 
of which are extremely rugged, and 
their sterility rendered more conspi- 
cuous by their nakedness. Many of 
these are scattered about with the 
utmost irregulanty, and stand quite 
insulated among the soil of the plains. 
In the heart of the distnct are three 
remarkable clusters, one on the west 
of the Phalgu , one on the east side 
of that nver ; the third along narrow 
ndge adjacent to Shukpoorah ; the 
whole, however, of inconsideiable ele- 
vation, the highest probably not ex- 
ceeding 700 feet. The hills towards 
the southern boundarj' are more 
considerable, and some of them pro- 
bably twice that height. From hence 
a continuation of hdls and narrow 
vallies reaches, with little or no in- 
terruption, to Cape Comorin, all of 
which are considered portions of the 
Yindhyan mountains that bound the 
vast Gangetic plain. The hills of 
the Bahar distnct no where approach 
the Ganges, and the in tenor, reckon- 
ing from the Ganges, is in general 
flat, but not subject to inundation. 
The term ternani is here applied to 
the banks of the Ganges, whether 
high or lowj and great pains are taken 
by cultivators in the collecting and 
conducting of watei . 
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the harvest, and sometimes to nine- 
sixteenths , but, except in the cities 
of Patna and Gaj'a, or other large 
market-places, the ashraf or high 
ranks pay no rent for the land oc- 
cupied by then houses, nor can 
any landlord refuse to allot land for 
the purpose to any ashraf who re- 
quires it The natives of the Biitish 
isles, however, not being dignified 
with the title of ashraf, find great 
difficulty in procuring land to build 
on, and must always pay an extra- 
vagant rent, a circumstance (as Dr. 
F Buchanan observes) by no means 
the usual practice of successful in- 
vaders. These ashrafs consist of 
high castes, both Mahomedan and 
Hindoo, such ns Seids, Fatans, Mo- 
guls, Brahmins, Khctries, Rajpoots, 
ICayasthas, and Vaisyas Although 
the rent of land is much higher than 
in the districts further cast, wheic 
some pay next to nothing, the gene- 
rality of the people arc in much 
better circumstances The extent of 
land here exempted from revenue is 
quite enormous, and in 1801 was 
estimated by the collectoi as equal 
to half the amount of those paying 
a land-tax , yet the last \\ ere reported 
to be in the best state of cultivation 
JMany of these rent-free portions are 
still large, but, owing to the esta- 
blished rules of succession, are fast 
frittering away into petty portions 
This minute subdivision of property 
has reduced a gi eat majority of the 
zemindais to the condition of mere 
peasants, just a stage above beggary. 
The pi oht on the assessed lands is 
supposed greatly to exceed ten pei 
cent , indeed probably exceeds the 
whole amount of the revenue (which 
in 1814 was 1,748,006 rupees), yet 
the assessed lands up to 1811 had 
not become saleable property, many' 
of the lots put up to auction by the 
collector having for want of pui- 
chasers fallen into the hands of go- 
vernment, which tends to prove that 
the settlement made by Lord Corn- 
wallis is not a security even for the 
revenue which he rendered peipetual. 
The tricks, chicanery, and roguery, 
by which this apparently unaccount- 


able predicament has been c^cc- 
tuated, would require, to detail them, 
a volume of most enormous dimen- 
sions, and when narrated, would put 
to the blush, conjointly and several- 
ly, all the pettifoggers in Europe 
The villages here usually consist 
of mud-walled houses, closely hud- 
dled togethci , so as to render a pas- 
sage through them on an elephant or 
in a palanquin often impracticable; 
but the distiict being populous, and 
the inhabitants of a gregarious dis- 
position, It contains a remarkable 
number of considerable ton ns, such 
as Patna, Gay a (the residence of the 
cinl establishment', Daoudnjgur, 
Bar, Dinapoor, Bnhar town, &c. &c. 
In 1811 the population of this dis- 
tiict, cvcliuhng Patna and its juris- 
diction, was estimated by Dr. Fran- 
cis Buchanan at 724,159 Mahome- 
dans, and 2,030,991 Hindoos; total 
2,755,150 persons In 1801 Mchedi 
All Khan, the son of Gholaum Hos- 
sein Khan the histonan, resided in 
this district Slaves of the descrip- 
tions called Nufur and Laundi arc 
very numerous, often liberated, sel- 
dom sold, and fiequently, owing to 
the poveity of their owners, left to 
find a subsistence for themselves, 
Consideiing how many large towns 
theie aie in Bahar, the number of 
prostitutes is small, and the petty 
town of Rungpoor, svitli the small 
tract immediately adjacent, contains 
more than the immense city of 
Patna with the territory attached to 
it The convicts here, as in most 
other distiicts, are employed on the 
roads, which, in fact, as doing little 
more than making a place agreeable 
to those who keep cairiages, and 
next to nothing to the public, if the 
natives be considered as forming any 
part of It. ‘ 

The SIX great places of pilgrimage 
in this district are the river Punpun, 
Gaya, Rajagripa, Baikuntha on the 
JPanchane, Lohadanda near Genyak, 
and Chyaban Muni , but the two last 
are little frequented It deserves i e- 
mark, that- the Buddhists and Jams 
both agree in placing within the li- 
mits ojf 8outh Bahai , and its immediate 
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his kinsman Kiishna, as they bathed 
in the westei n ocean, and also pelted 
them with brick-bats. To revenge 
these incivilitieSjKnslina senthiskins- 
manBheem to punish Jarasandha, who 
killed him in a valley near his own 
house, towards the conclusion of the 
third age of the world. At present 
the Hindoo inhabitants, when they 
wish for an image, take the first that 
comes to hand in a nun, and in the 
selection pay little or no regard, 
either to the sex or the attribute. 
Manj' of the old images are in a su- 
perior style for Indian productions, 
but very far removed from approach- 
ing European ideas of perfection. 

In the police division of Duvya- 
poor there was a temple on a hill, 
which the natives told Dr Francis 
Buchanan had contained a hngam, 
which they complained had been re- 
moved by Mr Cleveland to Bogli- 
poor, a proceeding veiy unlike the 
conciliatory conduct for which that 
gentleman was so justly celebrated. 
On subsequent inquiry, however, it 
appeared that it had not been a 
hngam, but an image of the sun, 
and that it had not been carried 
away by Mr Cleveland to Boghpoor ; 
on the contraiy, it had been carried 
away by the late Mr Davis, one of the 
directors of the East-India Company , 
but this gentleman did not considei 
'that he was carrying the sun’s image 
from these villagers, but from a bear 
that made the ruined temple his 
abode, and did not appear to have 
any occasion for an image of that 
luminary In fact, the number of 
images scattered throughout this dis- 
trict IS quite incredible 

The era in this district is called 
Sumbut, but that word implies era, 
or rather juncture The Pundits 
consider their era as that of Vicrama 
The year of the Sumbut 1869 began 
on the first day of the waning moon, 
in the lunar month Phalgun, which 
was on the 08tli of February 1813 
The year consists of twelve lunar 
months, but after every thii ty luna- 
tions an intercallary month is added 
This year is used every where by the 
Hindoos in their ceremonies, but 


is here also used in their civil aflairB, 
which is attended with some incon- 
venience, as at difiercnt years the 
same months happen at somewhat 
difiercnt seasons. 

The great leprosy is found here in 
two varieties, one of which attacks 
the small joints, and the other the 
skin, of which it renders large por- 
tions perfectly insensible. The pre- 
judice against the unfortunate per- 
sons seized with this dreadful ma- 
lady is so great, that some of the 
lower castes, when seized with it, 
have destroyed themselves. These 
are placed in a boat, and a pot of 
sand being tied to their neck, they 
are conducted to the middle of 
the Ganges, and there thrown over- 
board The people thus destroyed 
are perfectly willing, both because 
they are helpless and miserable, and 
because they think that the sin, to 
which the disease is attributable, will 
be removed by dying in the sacred 
stream, and they cannot afibrd to 
pay for the prescribed forms of ex- 
piation by pray ers and ceremonies 
The books of law condemn this spe- 
cies of expiation by drowning: but a 
passage of the Mahabharat is inter- 
preted in support of it, and where 
perfectly voluntary, it certainly saves 
the miserable wretch from much suf- 
feiing in this world 

Chronic swellings of the l^s and 
throat are not more common than 
in Boghpoor That of the throat is 
generally ascribed to the persons 
having resided long on the north side 
of the Ganges, and certainly the vast 
disparity in the proportion of those 
affected on the two sides of the 
Ganges cannot be accounted for on 
any other principle than some pecu- 
liar condition ,of the water flowing 
from the Northern mountains, ior ip 
every part where this water flows 
the disease is common. 

In the division of Newada, the Jain 
sect have two places of pilgrimage; 
one a tank choked up with weeds, 
especially the Nelumbuim The tem- 
ple stands on a small square island, 
and contains two stones, on each of 
which there is ,an inscription, and 
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arc also jilcnty on tlic banks of tlie 
nvcr FuJ thcr cast, approaching Bi- 
cancic and the Bhatty country, the 
soil degenerates to an and sand, 
destitute of vegetation, to travel 
through which an establishment of 
camels is as requisite to carry aatcr, 
as in the deserts of Atubia. 

The pimcipal towns arc Bahaa ul- 
poor, Ahnicdjioor, Scedpoor, and 
Ooch. The strongest place is the 
foit of Deraartl, a Inch oacs its 
ability of icsistancc to the utter 
sterility of the sands that surround 
it , yet It was the usual residence of 
Bahawnl Khan, the founder of the 
dynasty The inhabitants of this 
distiict arc Juts, Baloochies, and 
Hindoos, which is the usual mixture 
of population in the adjacent teiri- 
tories, but within the limits of the 
piincipahty the Hindoos arc the most 
numerous class 

The toan of Bnhaaulpoor stands 
within a short distance of the united 
streams of the Beyah and Sutiilcje, 
here named the Giirrah, ahich winds 
very much and is muddy , but the 
water when filtered is of an excellent 
quality. In cii cumference it ex- 
tends about four miles, but the walls 
include gardens and mangoe gioves 
The houses are built ot unburned 
bricks, with mud terraces, and veiy 
thin walls of the same mateiial It 
IS noted for the manufacture of 
silken girdles and turbans, and the 
camels being fleet and strong, aie in 
great demand for hunting The resi- 
dent inhabitants aie principally Juts 
and Baloochies, both professing the 
Mahomedan faith, the number of 
Hindoos IS also consideiable Ba- 
hawul Khan, the founder of this state, 
was rather a tributary prince than a 
governor delegated by the Afghan 
sovereign He died in 1811, leaving 
a son of very inferior abilities, and 
the state has since fallen a prey to 
the rapacity of Runjeet Singh, the 
Seik Raja of Laliore — [Elplnnslone, 
Registers, Smith, ) 

Bahdoriah — A subdivision of 
the Agra province, intersected by 
the river Chumbul, partly within 


the British territories niul parlh m 
those belonging to Dow let Row bui- 
dia 

Baidxanath f ot DcoghuiJ — A ce- 
lebrated place of Hindoo pilgi image 
in the pros mcc of Bengal, district of 
Birbh 00111 , said to have been built by 
Ilaj.iPraiin Mull of Gliiddore; lat 
24° 32' N., Ion. 80“ 40' E , 1 10 miles 
W bj N. from Moorshedabad The 
town of Dcoghur is situated on a 
rising ground, and for many miles in 
extent is surrounded by forests. The 
temple here is famous for a liiigam it 
cont.iiiis, respecting which a strange 
story Is told in the puranas, where 
mention is also mode of n nv cr. At 
jircsent there is no stream whatcicr, 
although there arc several sacred 
pools. Pilgrims resorting to Baidya- 
nath usually bring water with them 
from the prayagas,or saci adjunctions 
on the Ganges, and pour it over the 
lingam, round which they walk a cer- 
tain number of tunes, while others 
he down and continue fasting until 
they have had n favourable dream. 
Prayers of vanoiis sorts are addressed 
to the presiding deity Some pray to 
be kings in the next transmigration, 
or for such worldly enjoyments as 
they prefer, others pray for hap- 
piness in the hc-aven of the divinity 
they address; while some, tired anil 
harassed by the miseries of succes- 
sive births, pray to be released from 
existence altogether. 

At a particular season the roads 
are crowded with pilgrims of both 
sexes and all ages, on horseback and 
on foot, dressed in quilted cotton, 
dyed green or yellow, and presenting 
a most cheeiful and animated sight. 
On his shoulders every man bears a 
semicircular fi arae of bamboo, with 
a basket at each end, decorated with 
peacocks’ feathers and other orna- 
ments In one of these baskets the 
pilgrim’s baggage is deposited, in the 
other his stock of Ganges water, in 
small glass phials holding two or 
three ounces each, and as many bring 
an overplus, strangers who have come 
unprovided are enabled to purchase 
a small supply of the sacred fluid for 
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BALAtALAOAW.p*A cluitcf ofihir 
teen anall flat lilanda In the atralu 
ofMaeastar covered wliJi treea and 
having navigalile channeli between 
them Tfacj are alio named the little 
Fatemoaler Idea The Btajooa fiah 
here for blche-dointar which tbejr 
atHLe on the aand at the bottom 
In aj^it ond ten fathoma with an 
iron iironged initniment.— (Form/, 
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nu^riiAirr a nm ms. 
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la the aoatheffodaaifopcndoua 
ira.*l ermoontami, theghaniv 
riKt ahvw|dt/ frwtn the low cmiolrx, 
aoi^rtliv in the nalufr of m irrracr 
a aait citcnl of tnct pain . whMi 
aoe ao elciratril aa to esret the ten* 
fwraturr and rrndrt the rhtnate 
motrr ‘nitiubtcdaihlrtimdafiom 
the hn hna to the touthem rsirr* 
mlijr of ^Ijiore and It itmneil Dala. 
ghaitl Of al«*ie theghauli In con 
iriult tincllan to I afcenghaul. or be. 
low the ghault. Tbit ettendvr and 
fnilifu! tixloa formed the ancient 
tlindoii empire of Karrata, no part 
of which wat below the monfttatnv 
a.ilictigfi in modem iimca the term 
hat bem to misapplied bj 1 tiropcana 
and Mahomedant ai to aignujr ex 
cluttfelf the tounif} (Camatle) be. 
low>iheghau|i. l/ndrf the proent 
head ihclrrmn«UghaittitrettrirtnI 
to the temtoriet arijulred by the Hn 
Ihh iiot^mment In IHOO and alnee 
aohdivided Into the collectorahipa of 
BelUrjr and Cuddapah Tlirr were 
aeipil^ fijr ireayr wlih the Nlxam, 
dated the l**th October IhDO, and 
tomprebmd all the tcfnie^ al 
tiiatcd aoiiUi of the Kridma and 
Toombudra nveri, which fell to the 
kuani a ahare by the irealiet of be* 
nngapatain in and ^tytore In 
I7IF^ together with the lalooh of 
AdonI and all hit llighnet^a other 
dl trietvaoiith of these nverib Thia 
large Irart of country now coniposea 
ihepalaghaut ceded diitdcta, and to 
iheto iwodhinla of Punnnoor were 
added and jiart of Gooomut haring 
been exchanged for certain diitrirta, 
which had been reserred by the treaty 
of Vraore at the eventual portion of 
the reihwa Imt which by the anp. 
plemental treaty of Mnore ftll Into 
the postcfiion of the Rntuh govern 
fflent* Under the andciit native ao. 
vercigna thia quarter of the Bala- 
ghaut wBf aubdivided Into many aee 
lions the chief of which were Kur 
Boul AdonI Cuoimlm IlarponcIM, 
Hydroqg BcUary Oooty, Gbaii 7 
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poor, Cuddapali, Dupaud, Gurnrni- 
condah, Punganoor, and Sidhout. 

The ceded districts contain more 
ground than Scotland, and occupy 
the centre of Ayhat is improperly 
termed the peninsula, which inland 
position seems to occasion the fre- 
quent droughts experienced in these 
temtones The northern boundary 
i» well defined, and the Toombudra 
nver formerly afforded a sure pro- 
tection for many months of the 
year. It also fills some water-courses 
that irrigate the country about Bija- 
nagur, the ancient Hindoo capital, 
aM about Rampoor in Adoni. Owing 
to the elevated surface of this region, 
it has no large nvers, except the 
Krishna and Toombudra, which mark 
its boundaries to the north The 
southern portion of the ceded dis- 
tricts consists of vallies lying be- 
tween the eastern ghaut mountains, 
which extend from Colar to Gurrum- 
condah, and from thence stretch in- 
land as far west as Sera To the 
north of these divisions are Cudda- 

f iah, Gooty, and Bellary, which lie 
ower than the mountain valhes to 
the south, but are intersected in 
different directions by many ranges of 
low hills 

The soil of these temtones is ge- 
nerally good, especially the black 
land, which when cleaned and pro- 
perly' ploughed requires nothing more 
than a harrowing for the next twenty 
years ; in fact, a farmer may cultivate 
a field of this desenption for his 
whole life, without perhaps plough- 
ing It more than once The black 
soil IS most common in the western 
divisions, where a noble plain of this 
description is seen from the top of 
Adoni hill, stretching north-west and 
south-east from Gooty to the Toom- 
budra, fifty miles long by from six- 
teen to twenty broad, which, whe- 
ther it be considered as an object of 
agriculture, or as a landscape, pre- 
sents a grand prospect. This rich 
soil appears to be pure black mould 
from two to twelve feet deep, but 
how and when first collected remains 
unknown. It contains no vestiges 
of decayed branches or trees, while 


die red and black soils' are often ab- 
ruptly mixed ; the latter, indeed, is 
found among rocks where trees never 
could have grown. Round the hills 
and rocks, which abound, the soil 
is 'usually a red gravel, and both 
black and red soils are mixed with 
sand and calcareous stones. In some 
red fields they do not even attempt 
to clear the land of stones, as every 
successive ploughing raises a new 
crop of stones, which in some re- 
spects are not detnmental. 

The soil here is in general more 
fertile than either Canara or Mala- 
bar. Two or three nights* rain will 
ensure a greater crop, in proportion 
to the extent of surface and seed, 
than six months* drizzling in Canara. 
The black soil is the most fertile, 
and when once ploughed requires 
little further trouble ; but as the red 
soil is worked with slighter and 
cheaper tools, the poorer classes of 
farmers are generally settled on it. 
Drill husbandry is universal. The 
rams -are uncertain, but ought to fall 
in June, at which penod sdl the pea- 
santry are looking up to the heavens 
for a shower, as one good night’s, 
rain is sufficient to enable the culti- 
vator to sow his seed ; but if it fails, 
in June, the whole crop is in dan- 
ger of being lost. If a little of the 
rain which deluges Canara, tears up 
die soil, and injures the agnculture, 
could be transferred to the ceded 
districts, they would be among the 
most fertile of Hindostan As it is, 
the rains are heavy in September and 
October, when they often do as much 
damage by bursting the tanks as their 
absence occasions during the earlier 
months. 

The labour and expense of clear- 
ing black land are very great. Hav- 
ing cut down the shrubs and bushes 
on 100 acres, the farmer proceeds to 
plough east and west for one month, 
and then north and south for another. 
The succeeding month is employed in 
grubbing up the roots, after which it is 
harrowed by a ponderous machine for 
one month and a half. This last- 
mentioned implement is so heavy as 
to requue twelve or sixteen bullocks. 
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every village was fortified. At that 
era they were also, probably, the 
poorest people under the British go- 
vernment So far were they from 
having any property in the soil, like 
the landholders of Canara and Ma- 
labar, they were seldom even fixed 
tenants, but migrated from farm to 
farm, and from village to village, 
where they clubbed together to carry 
on their cultivation. Even the houses 
were government property, and the 
only propnetois of land were the 
enaumdars The enaum, or charity 
lands of the village, were established 
during the Hindoo empire of Bijana- 
gur, and tolerably well tilled These 
lands had been resumed and mea- 
sured by Tippoo, who laid his hands 
on every thing, but the ingenuity of 
individuals rendered the resumption 
little more than nominal 

The troubles that so long prevailed 
in the ceded districts before they 
were transferred to the Madras pre- 
sidency, occasioned the destruction 
of all the ancient revenue accounts ; 
there is reason, however, to conclude, 
from the tenour of all tradition, from 
existing documents, and from in- 
quiries, that the land has all along 
been the property of government. 
The ancient princes were accustomed 
to grant away the pioperty in the 
soil, as well as the government rent, 
a proof that the land entirely be- 
longed to government. Tradition 
states that the Bijanagur dynasties 
took half the produce estimated in 
kind, and converted it into money 
at a rate unfavourable to the farmers 
and cultivators The avowed pnn- 
ciple of the Mahomedans, after the 
conquest of Bijanagur in A D. 1564, 
was an equal division of the produce 
between the government and culti- 
vator, the share of the first being 
converted into money at the average 
of ten preceding years, but the last 
was fuither burthened with the pay- 
ment of fees. It is said that, at the 
period above-mentioned, there were 
few' chiefs like the present poHgars 
The chiefs of Anantpoor, Raydroog, 
and Ouke, were great oificers of state 
under the Bijanagur sovereigns, and 


held their districts as personal jag- 
hires for their maintenance. Even 
the Annagoondy Rajas, the descen- 
dants of uie royal race who so long 
ruled the south of India, were at 
last subdued, and though permitted 
to hold a few districts, were subjected 
to pesheush The brood of poligars, 
that allterwaids did so much mischief, 
sprung up between the period above 
alluded to and the reign of Aureng- 
zebe. 

War, famine and bad management, 
all combined for many years to de- 
populate the ceded districts and di- 
minish their revenue ; but the inces- 
sant rebellions of the poligars seem 
to have been the mam cause of their 
decline These poligars were oiigi- 
nally either public officers of govern- 
ment, who held villages for then per- 
sonal maintenance, or they were 
renters who set up for themselves, 
or lastly they were usurpers. Some 
were merely potails or head villagers, 
who, taking advantage of the strength 
of the country and weakness of the 
goveinment, withheld the revenue 
and levied troops These self-created 
chiefs kept up all the state, and were 
installed with all the formality of 
legitimate sovereigns, although their 
incomes did not exceed from two to 
three bundled pagodas per annum, 
and their pretensions were never ac- 
knowledged by any of the different 
governments that preceded the British 
in the administration of the province 
Neither the Cuddapah nabobs, how- 
ever, nor the Maharattas, could keep 
them in subjection, or compel them 
to pay their tribute with regularity; 
while the struggles to enforce it on 
one side, and to resist it on the other, 
produced unceasing broils, and dis- 
tracted the countiy during the whole 
of the eighteenth century In fact, 
neither Hyder, Tippoo, or the Nizam, 
made the slightest progress in restor- 
ing tranquillitj', and anarchy had at- 
tained Its utmost perfection in these 
districts when they were transferred 
to the British government During 
this period of distraction the poligars 
withheld the revenues in order to 
raise a force to defend themselves; 

« 
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the onnjr sent ngainst them plundered 
on nil sides, so that their rebeUion 
and reduction acre equally dmtrue 
tire to the miserahte cultirators 
In AD IBOOtheBntitb function- 
ones entered the Balsghaut ceded 
distnets where they found confusion 

worse confounded The inhalntanti 

had been plundered not only by the 

rereoue olHccrs, but by crerr person 

who eould pay a bribe for the priti 
lette of trying to extort money The 
chief inhabitants had not only been 

permitted but encouraged to carrv 

on a predatory warfare ogainit each 

other on the same terms. The Indo- 

lenee and corruption of the Niuni s 

oiSem influence them to abaqdon 
the collection of the retenue to poll* 

ga^ semiodars and the licad-men 

Tillages Everr Tillage was a |ptr 
nson the Inhabitants of which fre- 
quently turned out and foUaht a 
pitched battle with the Tillage nearast 
to them The Nixam s troops were 
always eno^cd in the iiege of some 
place, wbilo the exactions of those 
thus armedwilh authority and the ha- 
bitual obitlnaey of the Tillage people 
made it difHcult to say wbidi was in 
the nehl Murders were so eommon 
that KM families of bote had escaped 
assosimations or were themscfics 
unpolluted with blood In those 
times the head man acted the part of 
a little potentate In his own tUIi^^ 
and the anarchy that pervaded the 
province might in some measure jus- 
tify his taking on himself the dic- 
tatorship of his little republic but 
the impunity which a few hundred 
rupees aeeuiw tor the most atrocious 
crimcSj tempted every man who could 
ofibrd 1 ^ to indulge ois rapaoty ma- 
lic^ or ambition In most ports the 
head-man of the village, the head 
cultivator and the village accountant, 
so peaceable in the Company a old 
terntoHes, bad become icadent of 
bonditti chiefs of robbers and saa- 
guinaxy ruffian^carruoningdens and 
strongholds. ^ the east matters 
were still wors^ for there the poh 
gars bad generaly resumed their 
former situations end depredations 
The impotence, in short, of the 


Kisnm a officers tlie predatory and 

mihiary habits of the natiies, so fre- 

quently oYcmin by large omiles the 
frequent tmnsfera from one govern 
ment to another, and the rronticr 
situation which enabled ofletiderx to 
escape hail Introduced a stale of 
anarchy acarccly ever excelled In the 
annnla of India 

Tfie atrong arm of the Brlitsli 
power established a reluctant tnin 
qullhty, and the country was licgin 
Ring to recover from its state of do- 
aelatlon, when a scvcro drought, in 
1603 i^tly injured it In many 
parts tJie failure of the d^ crop was 

so complete, that the blade never 

appeared aboie ground; in others It 
nevernrodueedanear but withering 
was Boandoned to the cattle Un 
fortunately the same drought that 

prevailed m 1803 continued with 

unabating aeverity throughout 180-1, 
when the evils were inlimtely aggra- 
vated Tlie eontlnuaneo of tho 
drought for two years had parelicd 
up the ground; there was no grass In 
tho pastures, straw was enormously 
dear; a meat proportion of the cattle 

E ensiietl anu many of tho poorer 
ihsbltants were forced to quit their 
houses During this year the drought 
was BO severe that notliine but the 
prudent measures adopted by tho 
principal collector (Sir lliomas then 
Colonel Munro) to alleviate and 
more especially bu abstaining from 
all the measures which so frequently 
OEgravate a scarcity could have saved 
the country from the horrors of a 
famine such as then desolated the 
country and such as had in 
former seasons not so bad, desolated 
the ceded disincts. The nco here 
in June 1604, was ciglit seers per 
rupee while on the opposite side of 
the Knsboa, at the distance of only 
thirty mdcs, it was five seers. Tiie 
Mil and produce of Adoni in tlie 
British temtore and of Raicboor m 
that of the Muam, are nearly the 
same and they arc ot^ separated by 
tbcKnshna; yet tn Itaichoor there 
was a famine, when in Adoni there 
was only a scarcity, and both were 
equally protected by the army under 
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General Campbell In 1805, a great 
increase of revenue took place in 
consequence of a favourable season 
following the two preceding years of 
dearth, and ever since these districts 
have greatly impioved, notwithstand- 
ing the recurrence of bad seasons, 
and other senous obstacles from a 
turbulent population. 

The ceded distncts, when obtain- 
ed in 1800, were placed under Col. 
Thomas Monro, and were valued in 
the deed of cession at 1,651,545 star 
pagodas, including all heads of reve- 
nue. The collector, in the first in- 
stance, fixed bis rate much below 
what had been theformei demand, 
increasing it only as the means of 
the cultivator and the state of the 
country improved In the course of 
seven years the land revenue alone 
increased from 1,006,593 to 1,517,^7^ 
pagodas, and under the able manage- 
ment of Col Munro, the inhabitants 
of the province, from disunited 
hordes of lawless freehooteis, became 
as far advanced in civilization, sub- 
mission to the laws, and obedience 
to the magistrates, as any other sub- 
jects under the Madras presidency. 
In 1817, the total gross collections 
of the two distncts (Bcllary and 
Cuddapah) into which this province 
was divided amounted to 1,740,304 
star pagodas. 

In 1806, after the survey of the 
province was completed, instructions 
were issued to make out new returns 
of the number of inhabitants in every 
village, as far as was practicable by 
actual muster, except with those 
castes who seclude their women 
from public view. The total number 
of inhabitants, according to the lists 
returned, amounted to 1,917,376 per- 
sons, nhich shewed an increase of 
onc-fburth of the population in five 
years of tranquillity, partly arising 
from the return of persons who had 
emigrated during the Nizam’s domi- 
nation ; but the remainder must be 
nttnbutcd to the falsity of former 
returns. These records of the popu- 
lation tended to prove that the males 
exceeded the females m number one- 
tenth. The number of cattle, sheep. 


and goats could not be ascertained with 
the same accuracy, their ownershav- 
ing a superstitious prejudice against 
their being counted by others, or even 
by themselves. 

Within the limits of this province 
districts are subdivided into villages, 
under the guidance of potails, or 
head farmers, by whom the peasantry 
are guided. In all villages the latter 
are in the habit of meeting and debat- 
ing on the subject of reni^ and there 
are many villages where they settle 
among themselves the exact propor- 
tion of the whole rent that each in- 
dividual IS to pay; they are called 
veespuddi, or sixteenth villages, from 
the land rent being divided into six- 
teenth shares. A great part of the 
Cuddapah district is composed of 
these villages, and they are scattered, 
though moi e thinly, over other parts 
of the country. When the season for 
cultivation draws near, the peasantry 
of the veespuddi villages assemble to 
regulate their several rents for the 
year ; the pagoda is usually the place 
chosen for this 'purpose, from the 
idea that its sanctity will render the 
engagements with each other more 
binding, every village being in this 
manner a small collectorate, con- 
ducted by a potail or head farmer. 
This quarter having been brought 
under subjection by the Mahomedans 
at a comparatively late period, and 
never thoroughly subdued or settled, 
a very great proportion of the inha- 
bitants follow the Brahminical per- 
suasion; but in the larger places, 
such as Cuddapah, Bellary, Adoni, 
and Curnoul, many Mahomedans are 
to be found. That the courts of jus- 
tice in theBalaghaut ceded distncts 
have but few causes is partly ac- 
counted for by their poverty, law 
being as yet too expensive a luxury. 

Indigo is here raised and exported 
in considerable quantities, and the 
coarse sugar manufactory is also on 
the increase. Cotton is one of the 
chief productions, which although itat 
first languished, is now rapidly on the 
increase j the peasantry, in general, 
being a very industrious race, and 
most of them cultivators by caste. 
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habitants. Indeed the sites of seve- 
ral factories may still be traced, by a 
ruined gateway, a group of tomb- 
stones, or some such memorial, and 
the foreign flags are still hoisted on 
the respective premises by, a Portu- 
guese writer, who for sixteen rupees 
per month officiates on behalf of the 
diflerent sovereigns, who have long 
ceased to have any other representa- 
tive. The salt agent for the Cuttack 
district usually resides at Chunde- 
poor, on the sea-beach, a few miles 
from hence, where salt is manufac- 
tured by lixiviating the mud accord- 
ing to the process practised in the 
Sunderbunds Formerly a consider- 
able quantity of grain was exported 
to the south, but this branch of 
trade has of late years declined, owing 
to the long-continued peace enjoyed 
by the Madras territories, which 
has enabled them to supply their own 
consumption without importation. 
Balasore, however, is still the princi- 
pal port of the Cuttack district, and 
IS provided with dry docks, to which 
vessels not drawing more than foui- 
teen feet of water can be floated at 
spring tides. In 1823 1t was esti- 
mated to contain 10,000 inhabitants, 
and was frequented chiefly by Mal- 
dive vessels, salt boats, and a class 
of sloops that cai ry rice to Calcutta 
during the cold season Travelling 
distance from Calcutta 141 miles — 
{FuUarton, Stirling, 10 lleg., hecKie, 
Bruce, ^c.) 

Bali Isle. — S ee Bally. 

Balij. — A town m the province of 
Gujerat, Eaira district, thirty-three 
miles S E. from Ahmedahad, lat. 23® 
40' N., Ion. 73° 10' E This place, 
until 1817, although completely in- 
sulated bj’ the British dominions, be- 
longed to the Guicowar, from whom 
it was obtained in exchange for ano- 
ther tract of equal t alue.--<PKWtc 
BIS, Documents, ^c ) 

Balky (Phalaki) — ^Atown in the 
pro\ ince of Bccdcr, twenty-tu o miles 
N.IV. from the city of that name, 
lptl8°N, Ion 77°19'E. Fifty 
years ago this was a large town, but 


it is now much decayed, and an- 
swers better to the descnption of a 
village Register, ^c) 

Ballafoob — A town in the Be- 
rar province, fifty-eight miles S W. 
from Ellichpoor , lat. 20° 39' N., Ion. 
76°56'E 

< Balliaghaut. — ^This place is now 
comprehended within the limits of 
Calcutta, being properly Its poitfor 
the eastern inland navigation, al- 
though within the memory of inha- 
bitants still alive a jungle intervened 
two miles in extent, infested by 
tigers and other ferocious animals. 
A remarkable change has since taken 
place, there being a handsome avenue 
of gardens and houses the whole 
way It IS situated near the western 
extremity of two shallow muddy salt 
lakes, which at low water are nearly 
empty, but when full admit native 
craft of considerable burthen — 
{Fifth Report, ^c ) 

Bally f Balt or Little Java) — ^An 
island in the Eastern seas, separated 
from Java by the strait of Bally, 
and lying between the eighth and 
ninth degrees of south latitude The 
south-eastern extremity of Java is 
in lat 8° 41' S, Ion 114° 25' E. 
Table Point, the southern promontory 
of Bally, IS in lat 8° 50' S. In length 
it may be estimated at seventy miles, 
by thirty-five the average breadth 
The coast nses gradually for ten 
miles towards the interior, to a ridge 
of mountains which stretches across 
from east to west, and terminates at 
the eastern end in the peak of Bidly, 
which IS volcanic The straits are 
narrow in some parts, and a six-knot 
tide runs at full and change 

This island exhibits the same geo- 
logical features as Java, but it has an 
iron-bound coast, and is destitute of 
harbours, and even of safe anchorage. 
The lands are irrigated by abundant 
streams and nvulcts from the moun- 
tains, and are remarkably productive. 
In the lower tracts the chicf^articlc 
of food IS rice, but in the upper maize 
andsweet potatoes, the animntfoodis 

mostly swine’s flesh and beef, the price 

* 
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«f tn et M'lilAn rtctVMTmf 
tlcHiRf A«w! Wm'V utir-hfr «4 
px pnil |«C<ic< w in 
•niunxr l■al iKe Mttir* 

bale iM»t tn Irarerd ibc wt pf 
|i»„ Iknf liUn. RnWc% ibrie l!»f 
th»rf n{«nta »re ri«r Urf* 
cpane cloth*, rotton }«rn, Mlinl 
cfjSv pmhlf and thr 

Minripal iniiioft*, pfihtn lirtrl^al 
iierj, ftftil tilirf Unhhrthc 
Maufa, the OaI»ie*i’ athor a era 
<irin|*ltfr norarethrjrmurhBdllrtnl 
to nmhandlflnr il»rnosKr«*|«o«a 
(la lh.4, a!iimtfiA 3 )ti«nK ihe^mid 
canicn pf the Aruipr1a$o Hie 
molt prartuhle trade not Ions a^n 
t«a« that of atarr* which ha« tlace 
imich dtminuhril yet fron 300 to 
1,000 are ititl aanualljr c«{*orted 
mealier by the Cbtneae. who prdcr 
them on aceeunt of thdr fti(ienor 
atrengih and ialdlismre 

Tbenatirci of Jlal] excel the ^fa 
layaand Januiewln atatureafld nrua* 
rvlar ttrmsth and appear a axpenor 
race to the Mweraliljr of the utirm 
blandera. Ibe Chinne population 
i« alto can^iderahlr ctjKraiy at 
Slelliss Tlie demand oi the cliicfa 
for a ahare in the crept rciU on the 
peculiar huUiandfj of the country 
whidi dqicndinssraatlyon irrigation, 
of which he it die nutnbutor, he 
claim* In coniciiacnce for the water 
expended. The contthutlon it ca- 
lentially deapotle at modiCcd by tlie 
ayatem of tillage eoremment, which 
prcvaila here at in iara In 1819 
the ordinary pnee of nee waa 133 
poundtfortnreedbunhf of a Spanith 
dollar 

InJara IheeatabhtlimcntofaMa* 
homedan gatemment for nearly four 
centunes haa tended to obliterate 
the general knowledge of thehetter 
educated} but in Bui the Hindoo 
futh howeref perrerted by local 
anneratitiona it still the paramount 
religion the Mahomedan doctnnea 
having made little progreaa. and no 
portion of the taland having ever 
peen permanently aul Reeled to Euro* 
pean authonty The grent majonty 
of the Balincae arc Hindoos of the 
sect of Siva, aubditided in the four 
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orrxt c»*tp* of Khrt»K» 

\aWyx» and bitlrjit* Thric ate 
aliAaftw tlodJhil* •tdaclatof 
pottwvt* hekti'^purr ao»l tlr»\g«*inl 
^ the Slindwi i»*»r of Chandala 
iW It* ii»c*e llfw»**"lf a fna) be cm 
aldcffvtla fc«iilr<ead}rtmttof\*«*| 
Imt the grrst na * of the pupuiarr, 
lie ihiHe of llcrpl, wonhip ihar 
cutcloiy gwdi, rtety ti'!e*e moon 
IsMi fomt anl tiur batleg Itt 
pccoBsr deity Ibe Hrahmint are 
tnwtcd with (teat rrvpecv and run 
duct the aJminitirition of jeiliev, 
did and mminat, They liatr their 
hur bmindup in a inot, hot do pet 
wear the diitlnguUlilng ihmd t the 
three lofrtier ca»ln ertm ibrif hair 
ahorl lancet are uiually Init not 
hitanahty of the mitiiaiy caitr a* 
In 1815 the Itaja of Carang Attrtn, 
Ihcffiotlpowctfulonthebrind wwa 
of the incmniilo cLus Iditle at 
fmilon It paid by tiie errat mau of 
hihaUtanla in the nrajimlalcal doc 
irinct of purity and Imminty of fo^ 
fat they cut beef wiifieut remorve, 
and liogt and pouliry are among 
their daily luxuries T be laccrdoiai 
data liowcTcr are more acrvpuloiit 
and restrict iheoiaelrr* to a regctablo 
diet 

In Bally there are no rtligioiia 
mendicania or aiectlev addicted to 
cxtnrapni act* of mortificatioo Init 
the practice of sacnCcing the widow 
and concubmo at the runeral pile of 
tlie buftbamb {* earned to an exeeas 
unknown In llmdoatan These im 
motaiiona are most frec|uent among 
the military nnd Irnding castes fora 
female of tlie amile class rarefy un 
dcrgocs the lacrlfice } and what is 
more excmordinaiy one of the sacred 
order never does When the father 
of the present llajn of Ulclting was 
bnraed aerenty four women mounted 
uiepilenlongwiththecorpse Hiella 
Imeselattni^eiaarude, simple and 
neruliar dialect besides wlilch there 
IS a copious and refined language of 
deference botrowedfromtiiebnnseril 
and Javanese The Hindoo era of 
Salirahana or Sacn seventy-eiglit 
years dateancr the ImiiIi of Christ is 
univcrbslly used here, under the dc 
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nomination of Saca-Nvarsa-chandra. 
It IS said that the Brahmins here arc 
able to calculate eclipses from tables 
in their possession, but this fact has 
not yet been well established. 

In A.D. 1815 the island of Bally 
was diiddcdinto eight states, each in- 
dependent, and governed by its own 
chief. At that date the total popula- 
tion was loosely estimated at 800,000 
souls ; but as the computation %vas 
founded on the number of males 
whose teeth had been filed, no great 
accuracy is to be expected ; vts 


InKlongkong 30,000 

Carrang-assem 50,000 

Badong S0,000 

Blelling 30,000 

Tahanan 40,000 

Mergui 20,000 

Giangur 50,000 

Taman Bah 10,000 


At present the state of Klongkong is 
allowed to be of the highest antiquity; 
yet in 1633, when the Dutch solicited 
assistance at Bally, the prince of Gel- 
gel appears to have been paramount. 
In 1814, the Raja of Blellin^s bro- 
thers having insulted the British post 
at Blambangan, in Java, an expedition 
called at Java on its way to Celebes, 
and received the submission of several 
Rajas, and during some time the town 
and crattan of Blelling were occupied 
by a British garrison — {Craivfwd, 
Raffies, Thomt Forrest, Leaden, ^c.) 


BALOOCHISTAN, 

I^Or the Country of the Baloochtes), 
— ^The boundaries of Baloocliistan, in 
their widest acceptation, are, the In- 
dian ocean to the south ; Seistan and 
Afghanistan to the north j the pro- 
vinces of Lanstan and Kerman to the 
west ; and to the east Shekarpoor and 
the Sinde territones. Within tliese 
limits are comprehended the provin- 
ces of Jhalawan and Sarawan, Meh- 
ran and Lus, Catch Gundava, and 
Hurrund Dajel, Kohistan, and the 
desert. The space may be described 
as being included between the lati- 
tudes of 24" 50' and 30" 40' north, 
and the lon^tudes of 58" 55' and 
*67" 30' east; but some sections of 


country exceed these limits cast and 
west. The whole of this extensive 
region composed the dominions of 
Nassir Khan, the father of the late 
Khan of Kelat; but since his death, in 
1705, It has undergone many political 
and territorial changes 

To the south, Baloocliistan Proper 
commences atBayla, from which place 
it extends northward to Nooshky, 
seventy -nine miles N.W. from Kelat. 
This country is described as a confused 
heap of mountains, through which the 
roads generally lead in water-courses 
and the dry beds of small rivers. 
Jhalawan is the most southerly dis- 
trict of Baloocliistan, and Sarawan 
the most northerly. They are a mass 
of mountains from Kohunwat, on the 
frontiers of Lus, to the desert which 
separates them from Candahar; the 
length of this stupenduous range is 
350 miles, but varies in breadth at 
dif&rent places. These mountains are 
barren, being chiefly composed of 
coarse, black stone, the v allies of 
Wudd, Khozdar, and Sohrab are ca- 
pable of cultivation. The climate of 
this alpine region assimilates in a con- 
siderable degree to that of Europe, 
expenenang four distinct seasons: 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 
The heat is seldom unpleasantly great, 
but during the months of December, 
January and February, cold is intense. 

The plains of Wudd, Khozdar, and 
Sohrab, produce, in favourable sea- 
sons, plentiful crops of wheat, barley 
and jowaree, and in some of the les- 
ser vallies grass grows abundantly. 
Flocks of sheep and cattle are nume- 
rous in every part of the country. 
Jhalawan and Sarawan are subdivided 
into smaller districts, and every dis- 
trict into innumerable khails or so- 
cieties, each of which furnish their 
quota of troops, according to the po- 
pulation or tbe exigence of the ser- 
vice. Shal and Mustung, two stages 
to the north of Kelat, were given to 
Nassir BJian by Nadir Shah for his 
services at Misbed, and Hurrund Da- 
jel for those in Hindostan. Nooshky 
is' a small tract of about thirty-six 
square miles, at the base of the Kelat 
mountains. It is an and tract, the 
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nmlv 1in!« tilt «ihk(i •re tmilhituUjr 
»Mfun/; «ith iheaiflJt. V «UaiW 
ittrva ei!lcillb« X}f«r ttwnfrom 
ihebTQn, tnd Imgitn « tmdl pt^Son 
of the rmtiirj' : anj ihm art a]i4 
fmaU patchn oi ImJ cspil of nl 
tifitloB la diScrtnl ntfti of tbe lanJ 
tait «bUh rmtumtly bfcneie iptlta 
atcnie for want of r»la Th« inh«14 
Unit of ihh tract d«cll ondcr tiSaek 
fcUt ttmcbedOTcrolekcr workmade 
of the nc plant Thli apedcc of 
eUlaj^ U ttamcd toomtA or l^ad, ainl 
in molt of them a few llindooi are 
totefouniL 

The Mil of Noethkjr lieiii;* m amw!/, 
the heat In the tnnmcrnontha ii rx 
ecmWe on whidi aceosnt the lnha> 
Intanii ndgrate to the moentalni for 
coot air and water, ai the aiream at 
that season full la the valley The 
inhabitant! Imnert grain from Catch 
Gondava, and bentan, and dates from 
Meknn. The Bsloocliies here are 
called Sharroes and RokhtanI, and 
are related to Ihoie of tlie same tribe 
In Seutan and Bnnpoor In appear 
ante they are tall men with small 
bones I are extremely Idle and ditso- 
late, and addicted to thieilne They 
undertake predatory fneuntons to 
Mekran and eany off Into ilatety 
CTcrr person they capture worth the 
trouulei some they sell at Kclat end 
Candahar the remdader arc brou|;ht 
into the horde, end locorporated with 
it. In this pan of the eountir all the 
Baloochtcs understand Periuinr but 
they s^eak a dialect of die Baloochy 
nmong themselres, difierent from the 
Koo^leo spoken by tfao Brahooees 
Sohiab Is a fine valley extending 
north and Moth fifty miles, by about 
twelve in breadth The middle, 
through which the water runs from 
die hilli. is well cultivated with 
many villages seattered about liolf a 

mile asunder Themounudosinroany 

parts of Balooehutan arc Inhabited by 

ahepherdi who Ktide In temporary 

huts erected on nny spot that oSers 
good pasturage 

The genctw Mil of Balooehistan 
is sandy stony, and and, and the 
mountiunous tmets consut mostly of 
hard black cock The earth on the 
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plaint Is lehrd with vurh a pmfuiiori 
of and tmall stones that the 

mould it ica^y vltSdc t yet this 
nxKi unpromlilnp mixture predoeev 
whew properly ti IM and irrigated, 
abun^t crops of wheat and Mr*ry, 
and where ttn<ti!tlta.ed grass of n 
luxufisnt growth In the parched 
onti desert portion of lUloechlstan 
the dste tree bears the first rank In 

K al of Importance The best tim 
Is procured ftom ibe atfeor tree 
(gready crsembllt^ tbe Icakl and the 
tamarind both rtmarkaldr hard and 
durable, and of great dimemionf, 
to wbten mar be added the batiool, 
tamsridc. and smlberry The ncem, 
pcml,u«to6,cbinar mai^oe. walnut 
and sycamore, are alio found in dif 
fereot Iraeis t but the oak, nth and 
fir are unknown Almoit ereiy de» 
senplton of mineral is said to ho 
found here, but our information on 
this bend Is at yet defcctlrck Reck 
utt is common to the westward, nnd 
OR the road from Cuteh Oundan 
there Is a ran^ of hills containing 
salt of a prrtectly red colour and 
iqterfent quallir In thkt vicinlir 
sulphur und alum are also foumi, 
and to the west of Nooshky white 
endney maihle 

Tnc wild and domestic animats of 
Baloochliianarererynumcreus com 
ptthending both tropical end Enro 
peon classes The hones nru strong 
weU boned and brge but uiually 
vicious Those exported to India 
ere mostlr reared to the south of 
Kelat, and In Cutcli Gundava. Tbe 
sheep are of the (aumded speaes 
The eemel and dromedary are highly 
priced by tbe Balcoochlesi the lint 
for burthen tbe last for spm 
There are few eountries m wholly 
without commodities sidted to com 
xnerdal exchange as Balooehistan | 
partly owing to the aversion of the 

DBlires tor^tar Industiy.nnd partly 

toilie physical nature of the country, 
MnsUung either of stupendous noun 

tains, or arid plains destitute of mois* 

tore, T^ation, or narlgable rirera 
the roads being generally nothing but 
the dry beds of torrents The popu. 
lation Is alio dispersed into aman 
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societies, hostile to each other, and 
yielding scarcely a nominal obedience 
to any chief. The exports from Kelat 
are at present insignificant, but it was 
once the great channel of merchan- 
dize from Khorasan, Candaliar,Cnbul, 
and India The imports from Hin- 
dostan consist of iron, tin, lead, 
steel, copper, indigo, betel-nut, co- 
chineal, sugar, spices, silks, kincaubs, 
gold cloths, chintzes, and coarse 
woollens. Land watered by wells 
pays onc-twenticth of the produce ; 
that by the rains from one-tenth to 
one-sixtccnth , and that by natural 
apnngs a still higher proportion 
The inhabitants arc divided into 
two great classes, severally known 
by the appellations of Baloochy and 
Brabooee, which are again subdivided 
into an infinite number of tribes, 
khails, and tomuns Between these 
two great classes there are leading 
distinctions of language and appear- 
ance, but the nation^ aggregate is 
exclusively denominated Baloochies, 
partitioned into three distinct tubes, 
the Nharooees, the Rinds, and the 
Mughsees These are mostly sta- 
tionary, but the Brahooees are more 
migratory and unsettled. The latter 
have tall persons, long visages, and 
high features, the former short, thick 
bones, round faces, and flat linea- 
ments, and the hair and beards of 
both are brown In husbandry and 
domestic occupations the Brahooees 
are hard workers Those residing 
near the plains till large tracts of 
land, and dispose of the produce to 
the Hindoos for exportation This 
and the sale of cheese and ghee, the 
produce of their flocks, with a few 
coarse blankets, carpets, and felts, 
form the only traffic in which the 
Brahooees engage Their food is the 
same as that of the Baloochies, ex- 
cept that they prefer flesh meat half 
cooked, without bread, salt, or vege- 
tables, to any other species of nou- 
rishment. 

The Brahooees and Baloochies are 
equally noted for their hospitality, 
but the latter are less addicted to 
rapine and predatory violence, yet are 
fully equal in personal bravery and 


the endurance of hardships. They arc 
also considerably exempted fiom the 
worst traits of the Baloochy charac- 
ter, which are aiaricc, a vindictive 
disposition, and proncncss to cruelty 
All the Baloochies are excellent 
marksmen, but the Brahooees excel 
in strength and courage. They tram 
greyhounds with great care, and fre- 
quently exchange them for one or 
two camels, or pay 400 rupees for 
one of sujierior quality. The breed 
of shepherds’ dogs is also excellent 
The broad-sword exorcise and shoot- 
ing at a mark arc favourite amuse- 
ments with the Brahooees, and, as 
swordsmen, they are said to surpass 
most of their neighbours. Their 
common dress is an under coat which 
fits close to the body, and is worn 
over the pyrahun or shirt, their 
trowsers arc gathered up at the ancle, 
and they wear a small round flat- 
topped cap of felt silk The shep- 
herds wear a covering of white felt 
above the shirt in winter, with cloth 
trowsers and a small felt cap Petty 
quarrels are usually adjusted by the 
chief of the khail or society , but an 
appeal in capital cases may be made 
to Kelat, except when a traveller has 
been murdered, on which emergencies 
the nearest chief is authorized to 
carry the law into execution 
In religion, both the Baloochies 
and Brahooees are of the orthodox 
Soonee sect of Mahomedans, and 
strenuous adversaries to the Shias. 
Neither the Baloochy nor the Bra- 
liooee are written languages, and the 
early history of both tribes is entirely 
traditional On examining the trans- 
lation of 'the Lord’s Piayer into the 
Baloochy dialect, the missionaries 
found only four words of Sanscrit 
ongin The Baloochy partakes con- 
siderably of the idiom of the modern 
Persian, fioin which at least half its 
words are borrowed, but greatly dis- 

f uised by a peculiar pronunciation. 

'he Branooee, on the contrary, m 
no respect resembles the Persian m 
sound, but contains a great many 
Hindu words, having a strong re- 
semblance as they strike the ear to 
the Punjabee dialect. The Dehwars 
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of nOMctHitsft fr»oX wire Pfoan dA«rt jpr tirMWitfr \n jHc i>e<r1i 
•ml re*ctni>V In cterr tnf«ert the Uwheod •h«»fctt*al«ha»reoii»e 
mitof AfeUnnUm Amons tU frnn I mi» •Itlioojrh they 

d*i«pmr<I iMctiri of llaloochUtwi M«e o*«cS the •pt^ranee of lltn 
there tre • few IIiikIoqi tnitrml deo«. 

whoctny onthetBl^cnlletwITe of Kitmla/, the 6r»t tttwper» «•< 
the founim and net m money- loetwdw I’X, ••*•*?** . , 

rhin:;er» iftil neent* to the iwih* homhor* Ihr father of the nett 
rhteft. It I* rf««*ile that long •Art frtntr 

ihefirtt^IahemfilanlnTtileft afTrait M*hnn*fu Khan | who wmi me 
vroponton of the countr) iiiUono- emtcrl Ij hU mo 
untied In the oeroiMition of the llin* AWallah Khan the Either of 
doof Uil for wore than • tcMtttf Sai !r Klian who memdru the 
nut, the Mahometlan trihea hue throne after |Hiiting to timth hl« 
bm omsrrtMtrly m In-rte Ins In hrothcr lladJeeKhan \»tiir Khan 
lorhanty that no mediotn conld be performed mme Important srrvterr 
Ohimed and the natlte llindnoi to Nadir Shah who rewarded him 


•tth the dtinatton of aermt pm 
tlntta; and twins * of eond 
deralite ahilitlea crmity eiiendetl 
the llaleochUtan uominions» which 
he left In a eomparativrly floonihlp)* 
■tate at hU death In 1705 to hU 


hare cither undetsone rompuliory 
eoATenton or deaerted the coonlry 
A converted tilhe of Hindoo* at 
prermt aettled In Gutch Gundata 
atjl! retain the nameofGooroowaner 
or dtaeiplet of the Georoo or Itrah 
minieal pnett The few lltndoot cldett ion, Mahmood Khan who 
who nitrate to Ihir cptarter from then aremded the throne fiinee 
Ilmdooitan for the purpotet of that neruMl the trmtonea mljeet 
trade aeldom bring their famllie*, to Kelat have hern ereatly curtailed 
and have nrohahly degenerated •« hy the Ameera of binde and other 
travellcn have not ohicrreil among nelehbouring pnneta the UlenU of 
them that repojp**"^ to flnh meat hlanmood Khan being very Inferior 
which charaeteniet moat of the purer to there of hla father In conduct 
caatea of India. lag aCiIri be waa greatly arilitcd by 

More than two centunea ago ilie hla brotlirr^ Muitapha Khan who 
city of Kelat with the aumiunding provetl of an aetlreand martial dia- 
country vraa poaietaed hy Sewan potilioni hut aince IBIOBaloochit- 
ItaK a Hindoo at which penod the tan baa been Involved In auch Incea- 
Baioochlea (aa at present) tended unt lirmta and revolutiona that the 
llecLa in the moiintaina Tlie inhn- aemblanee of government haa alao 
Idtanta were then much infeated hr dtuppenred In Ihll, Muatapba 
the depredationa of the people realu Khan aboie-mentloncd waa aasaaai 
Ing in the low country ijing between natrd by bia jounger lirother who 
Kelat Sinde and Siiikamoort and loIBlS was allied In Imttle against 
to protect them the Raja sent for the forect of hlnlimood Klian, the 
Kurobar (which In thelkdoochy ahpil cldcat brother 
firs an Alnaalnlan) a Daloochy chief In 1815 the territory immediately 
and took him into hia service allow subject to Mahmood Khan com 
Ing him fire bundles of graaa ond priied the hlsli hilly country of Se- 
wood daily for each mon In pro* wistan ana the low country of 
gresa of time this chief Increased Ida Cutch Gundava and Ilurnind Do- 
followera and teulng on the govern J1I to the eastward { bounded on 
ment raised the tribute to 100 bun the north hy the llUefined provinec 
dlea of grasa and wood per day, of Kborosian south by Jaw and 
besides a contnbution of horses, SIndc on the wcat by Mehmn 
eamcia end foot^nners. This tn and on the cost by SIndc In 1810 
hute IS atill ocetuionnlly exacted by h» whole clear revenue was onh 
the Uians of Kelat, and paid the 3 jO, 000 rupees, coilceted front lliir 
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rutidBajtl, Cutch Gundava, and the 
bazar tolls of Kelat. The Khans 
of Baloocbistan acknowledge the pa- 
ramount authority of the Cabul so- 
vereigns, to whom they are feudato- 
ries; but the degree of their sub- 
mission is m jjiroportion to the ta- 
lents of the reigning prince, and the 
political circumstances of the Cabul 
government. Formerly it was sup- 
posed that, upon a grand emergenc}', 
that the Baloocbistan dominions 
could produce 25,000 infantry and 
cavalry, but so large a number has 
never yet been collected together, 
nor would it be an easymattci, in so 
barren a country, without navigable 
rivers, to subsist them if they were. 
— (PoWinsei I ChruUe, Macdonald, 
4-c) 

Balwont — A village in the pro- 
vince of Orissa, district of Cuttack, 
thirteen miles south from the city of 
Cuttack. At this place there is a 
choultry for the accommodation of 
the Juggernaut pilgrims, having a 
temple of Narsingh (the man lion) in 
the centre 

BAnuteBA . — A town in the Gujerat 
peninsula, situated on the Gulf of 
Cutch; lat 22° 40' N., Ion. 70° 36' E. 

Baubabau — The ruins of a city in 
the proiince of Mooltan, lying on the 
west side of the city of Tatta, and 
conjectured to be those of an ancient 
city named Brahminabad by Persian 
authors, who report it to have been 
the capital of a flourishing Hindoo 
kingdom in the tenth century They 
also name it Mahaura and Manhawar. 
The site of Bambarah was on a hill 
covered with trees and bushes, and 
exhibits in the neighbourhood many 
tombs of Sindian warriors, who fell 
in abattle between Gholaum Shah and 
Meet All — {Maarfield, ) 

Basieeky ^Faniani^.— -An island in 
the province of Bengal formed fay the 
sediment deposited by the waters of 
the great Ganges and Brahmaputra, 
where thw unite with the ocean in 
the Bay of Bengal, under the name of- 
■the lUegna In length it may be esti- 
mated at twelve miles, by five the 


average breadth ; but its surlhcc is 
very little raised above the level of 
the tide, which here runs with fiiglit- 
ful strength and rapidity. At Bameeny 
there is a government establishment 
for the manufacture of salt, subordi- 
nate to the Bulvva and Chittagong 
agency. 

Bamxah. — A city subject to the 
Alghan sovereigns of Cabul, which, 
although BO fai to the west, was sub- 
ject with the district to the Delhi 
throne during the reign of the great 
Emperor Acber, as appears bv the 
following extract from Abul Fazel, 
A D. 1582 “ In the district of Zo- 

hak Bamian is the castle of Zohak, 
a monument of great antiquity, which 
is in good condition, while the fortress 
ofBamianisin ruins. Tooman Zohak 
Bamian 861,750 dams.” 

This famous city, the Thebes of the 
east, IS situated in lat 34° 30' N , Ion. 
66° 67' E , on the road between Cabul 
and Bahlac, eight days' journey from 
the latter place Like Thebes of Egypt 
it IS entirely cut out of an insulated 
mountain To the south of it, at the 
distance of two miles, are the ruins 
of an ancient city named Ghulguleh, 
which according to tradition was des- 
troyed at a very early period by the 
Mahomedans. The city of Bamian 
consists of a vast number of apart- 
ments andrecesses cut out of the rock, 
some of which, on account of their ex- 
traordinary appearance, are supposed 
to have been temples. By Abul Favel 
there were reckoned to be 12,000 of 
theserecesses in the district of Bamian. 
The attention of tiavellers, however, 
IS principally attracted by two collos- 
sal statues, fifty cubits high, which 
are erect, and adhere to the mountains 
in niches At some distance from 
these two is a smaller one, fifteen 
cubits high One of the large statues 
IS supposed to represent a male, and 
the other a female, and the small one 
their son. They are all much disfi- 
gured, and the legs of the male bro- 
ken; for the Mahommedans never 
march that way without firing two or 
three shots at them, but owing to 
their want of skill they seldom do 
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murb the ntrmmrai 

frasmctktt inn»<n}i^ h tumlJ 

ft* lir there lutJ (««a nwr httndrtd 
mtue*, the e«t tcece tif «hbh. end 
oT the nranthms *iooU Indmte 
that the Ifthihiunw had at one lime 
foUovtil enme branch of the Iftaibio 
telipon \Vht9 Praim Poorr. the 
noted Hindoo aicrtir. etdiM thU 
idaw brtneen JiIO and 17^0 he tea* 
xmrh nnh the tnimhrf of •aioet 
Utai ttin remalMtl* atthooxh the Mare 
had lone lieen ilwerieil I y Ita IrhaH* 
tant*. In A.1) >t!0 U oa* tahen 
and Jeatfojrd by flenji* hhan^ 
{yw/urd d&id f etrf, 4^) 

BAMtvtc Kivra —A eoflddrfa 
Ide atmm /hmed the Junction 
of Beaent oUtcra ohtcli n«e In the 
mountama of Gaodoana. It fra 
Trrwn the nroTinee of Cultael: and 
uniting nhn n branch of the Maha* 
naddy calfed fhe flcrof^ promda 
oith it to the aea nnlch It Joina 
nearrotni Ntmfrar 
naMia«Ai.«»*A anall town in 
the prerinee of Agra, aboot fifty 
eight nlln trarcllmg dutance from 
the dty of Jeypoor It eoreta both 
alepea of a ttem and roeVy rUge, 
Inaelated from the plain Hie Inte- 
rior la meanly built, but it contalni 
Mrcnl Hindoo teoipIct^FoOerieN, 

Bamdo^Scc BnaNM0 1 
Baitoat (w Samourt* />»A «ma!l 

tillagebi (neprarloceoflTelM situ- 
ated on the northern confine* of the 
Bareiny diitncc, forty-one mllea tra- 
veltiog diitance 6 from Almora} 
lat. *K,lon ^E. Itianovthe 
principal iMrougliAre between Ho- 
filtnind nod Kunaon an cxeelleni 
road twche feet wide haring been 
coRStrueted with great labour and 
expense between Bamon and the 
fortresf of Alfflora. TJiir road In 
some places Is cut out of the solid 
reek {in oUicri supported by panpet 
rrnlU winding round the face of a 
hill It 11 earned directly orer the 
crest of the great Gogear moanbun 
which rises to the height of 7 GOQ 
feet abore the level of the sea, the 


mod crefciiOik at an elevation of 7^00 
fed Tlic vtiUee Itself Is sltuileil 
Inihettcot^sttllorrtt near the Imse 
aflheKumaoohnts and close under 
them mo miles ftom the nHage 
tb^ Is a cleared spot, wlih a com 
talrsarul d^H for troops and ira- 
vrllcts^ FsScrtru, de ) 

ISAWreoa,— A town In the pro- 
vtnre of XtAlwa, ftftr-fire mile* K. 
from the dty of Oojclni IaU 2?* 40* 

BAMrooxA —A conudcmbleCown 
In the province of hfalsra, situated on 
the ttewa nvrr, 1^41 feet abore the 
Icvtl of the seat Uu Si« 11 N., 
lon.7&* SO* E. The fort of Bampoo- 
ra ha* never been fimihcd but the 
wall* are well built, and withm them 
t« a palace (alio unfinlihed) begun 
by Jetwunt How Itolcar, of whom It 
contain* a statue sculptured In while 
marble In I9£0 (ne number of 
house* *ras cttlmaird at 4fi00 and 
the city with the pergunnahs attached 
formed part of the dominions of 
Miilharllow Itolcar.^ AfeWw ($r) 

^DAMtAatiea -^A town In the 
Onm province, eighty mile* N 
from Onttackt lat 81* 3 N Ion 
&r*9'K. To the sooth of this place 
are seme Iron miecs and foige* 

Dawavs Him ^reaoM^MTlie 
source of this river Is in the province 
of AJmecr, but the exact spot ha* 
never been a«certalned In {tasilng 
throusli that tract It attain* to n 
eonitdcrable bulk, and evm when 
pursuing Ui course from Been 
throuA the Mehwas, Its sue 1* not 
Instenificant t but it ^erwards lose* 
fudf in the Kakrese and^ fhe tuao 
It reaches nahdnnpoor n rcdiieetl 
from various cause* to a small stream 
Three miles below Rahdimnoor the 
beil of the fianais b halfa mile broad, 
Imt daring the dry season not more 
than twenty yards of lid* space con- 
tains water the current liemg two 
feet and a half deep, and the water of 
an excellent qiulity In this part of 
its course the hanks are nearly on n 
level with the surroumlmg country, 
which is Inundated during the rains 
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to the extent of two miles. Twenty- 
five miles below Rahdunpoor the 
Banass is wholly lost in the great 
ssdt morass named the Runn. — {Mac- 
murdOi ^c,') 

Banag&napilly. — A town in the 
Balaghaut ceded districts, situated at 
the northern extremity of the Cur- 
noul plain, commencing at the south- 
ern range of hills near Cuddapah ; 
lat. 15° 18' N , Ion 7a“ 18' E This 
village stands at the foot of a low 
range of hills where the diamond 
mines are found. The miners here 
are content to sift and examine the 
old rubbish, from a prevailing opi- 
nion, common also elsewhere, that 
the diamond is always growing, and 
that the chips and small pieces re- 
jected by former searchers, actually 
increase in size, and in process of 
time become large diamonds The 
matrix of the diamonds produced 
in the south of India is the sandstone 
breccia of the clay slate formation, 
and those found in alluvial soil are 
produced from the debris of that rock. 
— {Heyne, Voysey^ ) 

Bamaul. — A small district or valley 
in the province of Cashmere, situated 
among the southern hills The village 
thus named stands in lat 33° 56' N , 
Ion. 75° 13' E , forty miles S E. from 
the city of Cashmere Five miles 
distance to the south-east of Banaul 
begins a boundary of a division of 
the Cashmere territory, lying beyond 
the great circle of mountains. The 
governors of Cashmere permit the 
fertile valley of Banaul, ten miles in 
length, to remain uncultivated, that 
it may not afibrd food or shelter to 
the neighbouring Hindoo states in 
the kohistan of Lahore, who at some 
former period penetrated through 
this tract to the interior passes of 
Cashmere The Banaul distnct is 
elevated, and looks down on the 
plains of Cashmere — {Foster, §c) 

BA^cA — ^An island lying off the 
north-eastern coast of Sumatra, from 
which it is separated by the straits of 
Banca. In length it may be estimated 
at 135 miles bj thirty-five the average 


breadth. Monopin, a high mountain 
with a peak a few miles north of 
Mintaow, the capital, is an excellent 
landmark for the entrance to the 
straits. 

The geological formation of this 
island is a pnmary rock, the principal 
mountains being granite, those of 
an inferior elevation a red ii on-stone ; 
and between these two the tin is 
found in alluvial deposits, seldom 
lower than twentj-five feet from the 
surface As yet only about 3,400 
geographical square miles have been 
surveyed, the mines now worked 
being confined to the north-west 
quarters , but from one extremity to 
the other, the existence of tin has 
been ascertained in all the alluvial 
tracts, and it probably abounds also 
in the mountains The ore found is 
the common oxide of tin, mostly of 
a reddish brown colour, and it i$ 
washed in the numerous mountmn 
streams that distinguish the scenery 
of Banca A great majority of the 
miners are natives of China, and not- 
withstanding the difference of cli- 
mate, and the severity of their occu- 
pation, they appear to enjoy good 
health. 

Tin in every language of the east- 
ern islands is known by the name of 
timah, a word presumed to 'be of 
Malay origin Its geographical dis- 
tribution comprehends Banca, the 
Malay peninsula and its isles, and 
Junkceylon, whereas in Europe its 
range is cpnfined to a very few places. 
It is so abundant in this island, that 
in 1813 the British government, by 
paying an additional price per picul, 
increased the quantity to 2,083 tons, 
or about half the whole produce of 
Cornwall. China and the continent 
of India are the principal markets 
for exportation. ' 

The inhabitants of Banca are Ma- 
lays, Chinese, and indigenes, the last 
subdivided into mountaineers and 
men of the sea. The first are few 
and indolent, the second laborious 
and active, the third remaikable for 
laziness and rude simplicity These 
live dispersed over large tracts of 
country in the inteiior, subsisting 
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nearly maitateornsltire anJatcrta 
to European ^oetciy^aod all reitndnt 
or habiti of regutar Indiittf}' Tito 
Rien of the »ea (Eajaila or Oranj; 
l«aut) appear to be the rcniainf of a 
pmilitf people >%i>o with their Ta 
riilict and houtrhnld ccnIs lithabii 
ainnll prow* alon; the •neltrrcil htye 
«T the eoait and procure ihar food 
by fiihin^ 

lUnca lies opposite to the rircr 
ralanbangin Sumatra, where the no- 
minal sovereign of the i land re«(de«, 
ntliM capital named Palemliang In 
ISn the Miami and inmei were 
eeded by the Sultan to tlie British 
gosermnent and laVen possession of 
With n new to the lupprcsnon of 
plmcj In 1817 the) nere made oter 
to the King of the Ketherland'i. The 
dilef town is named Mintow 
(Crairfitrd ^fartien Tlsm^ 

StdUHtoK Mareriniu fe) 

Dauca (SirtuU i^^The iilatid 
of Sumatra forms the western and 
that of Banco Utc eastern aide of (be 
aireits, in paswng (lirough which the 
Siimairan coast may be approached 
nearer than the other The countr) 
U coTcred widi wood do«n to the 
tvatci*a edge^ and (he shores so low 
that tile tea orerflons the bind snj 
washes the tninks of the trees. The 
depth of water is sery irreigulsr at 
some parts thoolmsln one east ofthe 
lead from twelre to seven fathoms, 
and in othen from scren to four 
There arc olso coral banks so ncor 
the surface as to ^ easily distin 
guished by the wliite colour of Uio 
svatcr over ilicm The straits of 
Banca should always be entered with a 
favourable monsoon, according to the 
destination of the vesscl,*«0&a«if«R, 
<Je) 

BAncA,— A very small island in 
the Eastern seas surrounded by n 
duster still smaller lyins off the 
north-eastern extremity of Celebes t 
lat l*BVN Ion E. This 
Asland abounds in eocoiHiuts, iimcs 
mcksyfish turtle ond rattans has a 
nacbour at its south end ond Is well 
inhabited Near Banes is the har 
bonrofTelliiiyong called Talessc by 

vox,! 


\alcnt)n at whidi arc some wild 
cnltlc but no inhabitants These 
titands are mudi freiiticnted by pira- 
tical cruisers from ^fngmdanao and 
Sootoo,— ^/arrrr/, j c ) 


Bahcai lak,— a town on Madum 
(he re«IJrnee of the iiiltan of the 
Kland (ot r'trS,, Ion 112* El 
This ntsee is large and populous. 
TTie fort m close to (he palace and 
the environs arc pleasant having 
good toads interspcrscdwlthcountsy 
snti and pleasure erounJs.->^TIorit 

OAKCAtoon •‘■Tins dwtnrt ocoi 
pies the soutltem extremli> of (he 
BejapDor province and was fometly 
distinguiincd by (he nsme of Shall 
noor or Saranore Jt extends nlong 
the north bank of the urd t and 
Toomhuddra rivers Tlie principal 
ton ns ore Shvlinoor and Dancapoor 

JiAUCAtooMferJieidjfpoorJ —Tins 
was formerly n hbceof iniportnnee 
and stron^y fmtmed until insraantlctl 
by Tippoo during one of his earn 
paigns egilnst (he Afaharsitav. It lies 
about SIX miles N F from the city of 
Sbalinoor, iti the Bejapoor proimee 


|?ANcoo8Aii •^The arif station of 
(he Jungle Slehals sitimted on the 
verge of the hilly tract that forms 
the western boundary of Bengal 
about nlncty-cight miles fram Lai 
cutttf and m n beautiful heaUby 
country The tdwn Itself is quite of 
modem construction and as )c( of 
smolf duacoiioQt but unusually open 
and neat Ibr a Hindoo population. 
The most remarkable public building 
Is aa excellent lersil built at tbe 
charge of government for the aceom 
nodntion of travellers ond exldbit- 
ing almost o solitary exception to 
(heir niggardly neglect of similar In- 
fUwHont,^Firffar/on ) 


Bamcoot.— >( 5ce Fobt Victoria ) 
Band.-~A town In tbe province of 
ARsbabad situated on a small bund 
or lake, fifteen miles east of Tcarr 
Lat.24* 44 N Ion 7»* S' E 


Bakda —The Banda isles situated 
about 120 miles ESC from Amboy 
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na, are twelve in number, mx Banda 
Neira, Goonong Api, Banda Lantoir, 
Pulo Way, Pulo Run, Roysyngen, 
Pulo Pinang, Craka, Capella, and 
Souangy Banda Neira, lying m 
lat. 4° 30' S., Ion. 130° E , is the 
seat of the supreme government of 
the whole. It has a spacious har- 
bour, but of difficult entrance, with 
a seven feet rise of tide. Ships 
anchor under the cannon of two 
forts, named Belgica and Naussau. 

The next island is that of Lantoir, 
or Banda proper, winch is about 
eight miles in length, and at the 
eastern extremity five miles in breadth 
The third and fourth isles in im- 
portance are those of Pulo Way and 
Pulo Run, and at these four only 
did the Dutch East-India Company 
permit the cultivation of the nutmeg- 
tree On Rosyngen there is a re- 
doubt, to which state prisoners weie 
formerly banished , and Goonong Api 
has a volcano constantly vomiting 
smoke, and often dame. Under the 
Dutch there were several other islands 
known by the appdlation of the 
South-Western and South-Eastern 
islands, whose inhabitants supplied 
the Dutch colonists with provisions 
in exchange for piece goods and other 
articles. 

The Banda isles are all high and 
volcanic. The soil is a rich black 
mould covered with trees, chiefly 
nutmegs, of which the Dutch East- 
India Company ivcre the absolute 
proprietors, as well as of the slaves 
who took care of them. The rearing 
of nutmegs being the grand object, 
the isles were subdivided into a cer- 
tain number of plantations, under 
the management of a mixed breed of 
Europeans and Indians, cither as 
temporary proprietors or lessees. 
The nutmeg tree grows to the size 
of a pear tree, iiith a leaf like the 
laurel, and although two out of three 
turn out barren, it cannot be dis- 
covered until the twelfth or four- 
teenth jcar, and it dies about the 
twenty-fourth year. Each tree, while 
bearing, will on an nvciagc produce 
ten pounds per annum The total 
quantity of nutmeg and mnee (a 


membraneous substance that enve' 
lopes the nutmeg) produced has never 
been cleaily ascertained. 

Besides provisions furnished an- 
nually fiom Batavia by the Dutch, 
piece goods, cutlery, iron, and other 
commodities, were imported. The 
Dutch burghers and Chinese re-export 
these articles to Aroo, Papua, Ceram, 
and the south-east islands, and re- 
ceive in return fiom Ceram, sago m 
bread and flour, and sometimes salted 
deer ; from Aroo and the others, 
pearls, birds’-nests, birds of paradise, 
tortoiseshell, and from all slaves. 
The Banda isles were captuied by 
theBiitish in 1796, restored at the 
peace of Amiens in 1801 , re-taken 
in 18-10, and restoied in 1817. — 
(Stavonnus, Asiatic Register, (§c.) 

Bamha — ^A town in the province 
of Allahabad, situated about ninety 
miles west from that fortress, and as 
the residence of the public func- 
tionaries, at present the modern ca- 
pital of Bundelcund. Lat. 25° 30' N., 
Ion 80° gO^E l^liis place, which a 
■few years ago was a moderate sized 
village, is now become a large and 
bustling town, its prosperity having 
been greatly accelerated by the gunge 
or mart, and some other works 
erected by Mr. Richardson while 
judge and magistrate. The Banda 
cotton has obtained of late years m 
the European market a superiority 
over the Jaloun. — (F. Buchanan, 
Gullhrie, 13 ^?) 

Banda.— A small town, the head 
of a pergunnah in the province of 
Gujerat and distiict of Surat. It is 
a jungly country,inhabited by Dooblas 
and Dooreas. The Raja's revenue is 
about 60,000 rupees, and pays a 
tribute to the British government of 
7,800 lupccs. — {Elphnstonc, ^o) 

Bandeli.. — An old Portuguese 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Hooghly, and* immediately 
adjoining the town of Hooghly. At 
this place there is a good Roman 
Catholic church, and also a monas- 
tery. 

Bamutti Isie — A small island 
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alMttt tAcnh nitln !n cireumfervnre 
fhuaift! in ine »trai(a of J^ombbooL 
but why It received ha (imeni evif 
«mte!Uuna in {irtTcmice eo many 
otiiers fimtlorljr aituateJ does nut 
a^rpear Itot 6*20*5 totuHS^Sa 

BavDoy.i-*A aeoport fonn Itdon;- 
ifig to tb« Sianmp Mtuated on the 
wc«t tide of the gidf of Siam at the 
mouth of a nver nai!gnb!c for tea* 
aels not drawlnj: more than fourteen 
feet of m nteri^Crai^ufJ } o ) 

0AXDexo«^AB Ifitancl toim of Ja> 
TO aituated m n mampy eotittiry 
on the high road from Buntencoffi to 
Cheribon bSh.rroiiiOatatu.Lat 
C"4d, Ion 107* S^E 

OAKDooect.— A town fn the pro* 
Tinee of Guoilwana* dutriet of Om 
hela, eighty miles north from Munu* 
Job lauSa^SOS Jon.5l*£, Iff 
the tune of Auningzebe Daundhoo 
or Oliatta was the name of the 
northern portion of Oun4lirana,ther^ 
nlthough actual^ Indqiendcnt an 
nexed by edict to the Mogol protince 
of AlUhatud Grent ^e) 
04XiioaA.«-A village on the istand 
of Salactte Mposite lo ^faliim on 
the island of Bomba} with whiidi U 
communieates by a regular feriy 
Sakoalorb ^OaHigal«rw^v»-A large 
fortified town tn the Mysore Ilajaa 
terntones seventy mile* N.E from 
SermgBpatami lat liT* 67' K., Ion 
77* w E The eurikec hero h an 
undulating table land nearly 9 000 
feet above tbo Jevel of the ac* but 
there are no high hills within many 
miles The fall to the north of Ban 
galore, after posung Nundydroim u 
veryrs^id, and the summit of 
^ur. which rises from its base is 
nearly on a level with the plateau of 
fian^Iore. In the eountiy further 
wesL posstiu the range of hiUs 
on which Severoiftoog Bnughur smd 
other elevated stations are situated 
the surface bos a sudden dc8<»nr and 
continues low eonsldcrably to tiio 
west ofSermeapatam, where It b^ns 
to osccod Qgmn, on approaching the 


western ghauts* In A I) 1800 the 
thermometer liere never rose hb^er 
than 8?% or Irll below 50*1' ahrcnlieft 
The cjpress and vine fpow luxnri 
antly, the apple iind (icacli produee 
^it, and strawbemes are raised in 
tliesultansgerden 
The fortress of Bangalore is a re- 
gular work of great extent entirely 
detneheti from the town, and con- 
structed of the most solid maicnals. 
U is surrounded by n ditch of remark 
able depth cut in the solid rock with 
atpacioufgloeis ofldbutforitsroiind 
bastionsandlntncatecotranees might 
pass for a Europen ctiadel Tinpoo a 
palace built el mud, with halls en- 
closed by high pointed Saraceme 
arches and painted walls and ceilings^ 
has still a lively eppenranee end it 
bat lately been patched in an Incon 

S >us style of erchltceture by the 
ysoreitaja, being ocenalenally used 
for public entertaiiuneffts. Tire town 
or petUih of Bangalore Is composed 
ef tolerably well sited houses some 
of two stones, but unUersally built 
of the red earfli of the country and 
roofed with tiles. Tbe pnnonal ba 
Bar is wide end rejpilar ana orna- 
mented Off both sides by rows of 
eoeoa-nut trees. The pettab is en 
closed with a double lino of fortlhca- 
tion, the walls also of red mud tbo 
■pace between the inner and outer 
Jefcnecs being protected by a thick 
bound hedge of bamboos and Jungles 
The cantonment stands about two 
miles from tbo pettab and Is remark* 
ably extensive and complete 
squares of barracks being on a great 
scele and hedged gunleof attadied 
to tbe oHleer’a bungalows* Besides 
these accommodations for Uic mill 
tary tbcreualumdsomc race-stand 
an Bssembfr and reading room snid 
sereral wcll-itoekcd Europe ihops. 
In 1B05 tbe total population was estl 
mated ot GOfiOO eoula, 

Tbeclotbs mode hero being entirely 
for country use and never exported 
to Europe arc tnade of dmbrent 
sires to adapt them to tbo uses of tbe 
natives The Hindoos sddom employ 
tailors but wrap round their bodies 
the web ns it eomes ftom the loom, 
a ft 
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The silk-weavei s make cloth of a very 
strong fabric of the silk that is im- 
ported in a raw state, but which in 
time may be raised in the country. 
The introduction of the silk-worm has 
not yet succeeded in the lower Car- 
natic, but there is reason to believe 
the country above the ghauts, having 
a more temperate climate, will be 
found more suitable. At the weekly 
markets cotton is bought up by the 
poor women of all castes, except the 
Brahmin, for these never spin, nor do 
their husbands ever plough the soil. 
The females of all other castes spin, 
and at the weekly markets sell the 
thread to the weavers 

At Bangalore there are many inha- 
bitants of the Mahomedan religion, 
and owing to the change of govern- 
ment many of them at hi st sufiered 
great distiess Above the ghauts, 
that species of leprosy in which the 
skin becomes white is very common 
among the natives Tlie persons 
troubled with it enjoy in every other 
respect good health, and their children 
are like those of other people The 
only year used above the ghauts is 
the chandramanam or lunar year, by 
which among the Brahmins all reli- 
gious ceremonies are performed At 
Bangalore the chnstian era of A.D 
1800 corresponded with the year 4893 
of the Call Yug, and 1732 of Sali- 
vahanam, which last is in universal 
use in the south of India. This place 
was first acquired by the Mysore 
state in 1087, during the leign of 
Chick Deo Raj, and was stormed by 
the army under Lord Cornwallis in 
1791. Travelling distance from Se- 
ringapatam seventy-four miles j from 
Madras 215 , and from Hyderabad 
352 miles — {F Buchanan, FuUarton, 
Wilks, Lord Valcniia, Col Lambton, 
A JL Hamilton, cjc.) 

BAKonm — ^A small island situated 
off the northern extremity of Borneo 
twenty-three miles in length, eleien 
the at crage breadth, on which iliere 
is a small fresh-wdtcrrner and plenty 
of turtle Lat 7“13'N ,lon 117®25'E 

Bamack (orPulo Bamack) — A. 
small island Ijitigofi the west const 


of Sumatra, lat. 3® 10' N. In length 
It may be estimated at seventeen miles 
by seven the average breadth. This 
island IS known by a peaked hill re- 
sembling a sugar-loaf on the north 
end of It, and it has a chain of islets 
to the north east 

Bahjaumassin — h. town and dis- 
trict on the south-eastern coast of 
Boineo, lat 3“ S, long 114° 55' E. 
The river Banjni niassin has a shallow 
bar at the entrance, over which a 
boat, though light, cannot float until 
after the first quarter of the flood 
Ships anchoiing in the harbour of 
Tombanjou and Tombornio near the 
mouth of the nver can be supplied 
with water, poultiy, and fish Many 
Chinese reside pei manently here and 
in the neighbourhood, from whence 
they cany on a considerable trade 
with the mother country The im- 
ports to Banjai massin consist of opi- 
um, piece goods, coarse cutlery, gun- 
powdei , small cannon, and fii e-arms j 
the exports are pepper, camphor, gold- 
dust, wax, rattans, birds’-nests, biche 
de mar, and some spices The steel 
procured here has always been rec- 
koned of a superior quality 

In 1706 the East-India Company 
settled a factory and expensive es- 
tablishment, but next year were ex- 
pelled by the natives, instigated, it 
was supposed, by the Chinese, with 
considerable slaughter, and a loss of 
filly thousand dollars. The Dutch 
also continued as profitless a settle- 
ment here from 1747 to 1810, when 
It was by agreement abandoned to 
the Malaj' sultan by Marechal Daen- 
dels, for the sum of 50,000 Spanish 
dollars. After the conquest of Java, 
however, the British appear to have 
claimed a predominance, as Banjar- 
massin had again become dependent 
on Java, and was garnsoneu by co- 
lonials under the British resident. 
It was restored to the Dutch in 1817, 
and in 1835 (with Pontfanat, Sambas, 
and Mamoowah) was described as 
enjoying tranquillity, trade flourish- 
ing, the pepper culture reviving, and 
the newly elected sultan friendly — 
(Bi ucc,Slavoi inns. Baffles, Thorn , ) 
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T1> I V/ i« ft!nM t tnliarlj I'U f 
cif votM f*r ling* tMi*rr«« 

Inw U dtij I>f fc-Niwy <<r « fe» 
Ci«**ufRl<!kf |iTTr^ |li< bf fy r 1 Cce* 
«f IokL «r ft uJ I Crr *tr )«i c tr r* 
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lun •rmrly gitf fmu'nU m«,Ut( th« 
tttT Ki ilir ChnKbtff tla ni«r irr 
«mia iii<*»*<rot «<f large «1 1 •• iTiC 
I outrt rarrly ratniil icurr than l«a 
litmdrrJ )ar*l« ffomihriifrei {ndrrJ 
|i/ far the f;rra<cr ttumlwr l'<ui on 
Usfflltoo raft » tnoPirJ * 1 ( 10 ^ the luni a. 
Tlio*e on aliore arc Liiilt on |wii« 
dnvm )uto the mud an I raUrd 
alotr ftoot! and the aiiRtial In* 

unilaiion TItrfe are rontrtninitly 
aotrerlrany roaiU oretni ftailieaja. 
B •null boat nr canoe bring the u lul 
locemotne tcYiklc thefta i(rtct«In 
VanVok t*etng »n1jr |uitaYile during 
dry uratlicf Tlie llcntln^ fiutitn 
art. moored In rowf of ri^lit ten 
or more in dqtli froiit the binV 
iliry are of an ol lon^ roriii biidt of 
bo4Wf and lonardt the rticr |ro. 
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tftHtHTt/ tl'C l*rN«i.r 0 for tip 
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suspended by the members of the 
embassy in 1833. Gilt figures of 
Buddha are innumerable, made of 
cast iron, brass, wood or clay, but 
all of a wonderful uniformity. Some 
are of enormous size, one in par- 
ticular thirty feet high, of gilt wood, 
intended to pass for copper. The 
Prachadi (called by the Buddhists of 
Ceylon Dagoba)-is a solid building of 
masonry, without an aperture or 
hollow of any sort. It is generally 
built in tlie neighbourhood of some 
temple, but is not itself an object of 
worship. In Bankok there arc a few 
Brahmins, who are supported by the 
king, and hare a small temple of 
their own — {Fmlayson, Crawfurd, 
Singapoor Chronicle^ 4‘c ) 

BANKYfiAZAa — A small town on 
the east side of the Hooghly nver, 
eighteen miles north fi om Calcutta j 
lat. 32° A& N., Ion. 38° 28' E. The 
Dutch last century had a factory 
here, from which they were expelled 
by .^iverdi Khan } of both factory and 
town hardly a vestige is now to be 
seen Within a short distance from 
hence are the remains of a once 
strong and extensive fortress named 
Simookghur, of which a plan is given 
by Major Rennell in the Bengal Atlas 
{Ful/arton, 4'c*) 

BAKsaAanA. — A town in the Ben- 
gal province, situated on the east 
bank of the Hooghly, three miles 
and a half N N.W. from the town of 
Hooghly. Including two adjoining 
villages It forms a considerable town. 
To the nortli are some ruins of Ma- 
homedan buildings of stone, a ma- 
terial very rarely met with in this 
part of India '-{Fvllarton, ) 

Baxtswasa —The capital of a small 
independent native state in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, district of Bagur. 
Lat. 23° SI' N., Ion. 74° 32' E. The 
town of Banswara is a handsome 
place for this quarter of India, and 
the walls include a large circuit, but 
a good deal of the space is occupied 
by gardens. There are also some 
handsome temples, and a tolerable 
bazar, in which a considerable num- 
ber of Mahomedans are seen. At 


some distance is a pool of water, witli 
some ruinous temples on it, and a 
stately flight of steps overhung by 
palms, pccpuls, and tamarind-trees , 
and beyond it on the crown of n 
woody lull, the towers of a large 
castle. This formerly was the pa- 
lace of Banswara. The territories 
attached are divided into seven dis- 
tricts, yielding in 1820 an annual 
revenue of about 2,07,800 rupees, of 
which amount 1,01,625 go to the 
treasury, 96,647 to the subordinate 
Rajpoot chieftains, and 9,694 rupees 
to religious mendicants. In 1820 
there were one thousand families of 
Gujcral Brahmins in Banswara In 
1834 the gross revenue was expected 
to reach five lacks 

This principality is mentioned by 
Abul Fazel, and was formerly pos- 
sessed by a branch of the Odej'poor 
Rajpoots, but the two families have 
been long separated The present 
Rawul (of the Doongurpoor family), 
or prince of Banswara, named Bho- 
wanny Singh, in 1820 had thirty-two 
dependent Rajpoot chiefs, who kept 
their quotas of fighting men in readi- 
ness for tlic service of the state, 
amounting to 179 horse and 660 
foot, besides 200 of the Rawul’s own 
troops His authority is paramount 
throughout the whole state, as he 
alone has authority to inflict capital 
punishment; but he is himself tri- 
butary to the Bntish goveinment. 
In the immediate vicinity of Bans- 
wara the lands are irrigated from 
tanks In the wilder districts the 
Biieels, who follow no regular plan 
of agricultuie, compose the bulk of 
the inhabitants When Malwa and 
the neighbouring provinces fell into 
their late state of anarchy, the 
Banswara principality was i educed 
to a condition of extreme misery ; 
from which it was relieved by the 
British government, to which it pays 
a small tribute for protection. In 
1824 the Raja of Banswara was 
twenty-four years of age, and had 
been on the throne five years — 
{.Malcolm, ) 

Bantam fBantanJ, — A town m 
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the most abundant supply is obtained 
from hence, and in such a state of 
purity, as to require no further pre- 
paration. The country in its imme- 
diate vicinity IS uninhabited. — {Craw- 
fordf JRaffles, Thom, ^c.) 

Bah. — A town of considerable 
' trade and great extent in the province 
of Baliar, but of mean appearance. 
It stands on the south bank of the 
Ganges, in lat. 25® 28', Ion. 85° 46' 
E Including Masurgungc, it is esti- 
mated to contain 5,000 houses. 

Baha. — A town in the province of 
Ajmeer belonging to the Raja of 
Kolah, which in 1820 contained 2,000 
houses. 

BAKABUTTy (BarabaliJ . — ^An an- 
cient iortress in the province of 
Orissa, situated about a mile fiom 
the town of Cuttack, and supposed 
to have been built in the fourteenth 
century. Its square sloping towers 
and bastions, and general style, be- 
speak a Hindoo origin. The Maho- 
medans or Maharattas subsequently 
added a round bastion and some 
other works. The fort has double 
walls of stone, which enclose a rec- 
tangular area of 2,160 feet by 1,800 
feet A noble ditch faced with ma- 
sonry surrounds the whole, measur- 
ing in the broadest part 220 feet 
acioss From the centre rises a huge 
square cavalier supporting a flag-staff, 
which, combined with the loftiness 
of the battlements towards the river, 
give the whole an imposing castel- 
lated appearance when viewed from 
the opposite side of the Mahanuddy 
No traces of the famous palace of 
Raja Mukund Deo, nine stories high 
as narrated by Abul Fazel, are now to 
be found —{Stirling, ) 

— ^A town in northern 
Hindostan, the modern capital of 

ILt XT forty-eight miles 

NNW from Sennagur , lat 30® 45' 
N., Ion. 78® 22' E It stands on the 
north-west bank of the Ganges, and 
in 1815 was a most wietched place, 
consisting of only five oi six houses, 
surrounded with filth, and almost 
buried in a jungle of nettles, thoins, 


and other rank weeds. At a bend of 
the river below Barahat there is a 
jhooln or hanging bridge of ropes, 
over w'hicli the direct ro.id leads to 
Sennagur. It is said at some former 
penod to have been in a more flou- 
nshing condition, and it is probable 
that since the Nepaulcsc w.ir, and 
the political vicissitudes which raised 
It to the rank of a metropolis, its 
circumstances have improved. — (J'ff- 
met Frase> , ^c.) 

Baraitche — A district in the 
province of Oude, extending along 
the north side of the Goggra nver, 
and separated from the Ncpaulese 
dominions by a lofty range of hills. 
A section of* this countiy was ceded 
to the British government in 1800 } 
but the greater proportion remains 
with the reserved territories of the 
nabob of Oude The northern tracts 
towards the hills arc covered with 
primeval forests, never visited by the 
axe, hut towards the Goggra the 
country is open, fertile, and to- 
lerably well cultivated. The princi- 
pal rivers are the Goggra and Bapty, 
and the chief towns Baraitche and 
Bulram Many of the old Patan 
race are found scattered over this 
district, and one of theii chiefs still 
dignified with a title, as Khan of Ba- 
raitche 

Baraitche. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Oude, sixty-four miles north- 
east from Lucknow , lat 27° 3^' N., 
Ion. 81° 30' E. In 1582 Abul Fazel 
desenhes it as a large city dehghfully 
situated on the river side where 
Sultan Massaood and Rejib Sillar 
were buried and held in high estima- 
tion. 

Babce — A town belonging to the 
Rana of Dholpooi in the province of 
Agra, forty two miles S S.W. fi om 
Agra ; lat 26° 42' N , Ion 77 ° 28' E. 
The streets are nart ow, but many of 
the houses, built of red stone, are 
two stories high, and have a com- 
fortable appearance It is chiefiy in- 
habited bj' Patans, and contains se- 
veral handsome Mahomedan tombs. 
—{Broughton, ) 

Barcelobe — K town on the sea- 
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the |>rotincc of lloliilcund 
llte kurface of ttic llamtr dittnrt 
i» In general lerct and plenufutly 
wairretlbyinanjitiiallnrrfa lieiid^ 
the Gan«n boundm,^ It to the ue«t. 
To the north of lUmpoor the Ko«iU 
nrer i* navi;^le dune;; the rtlo* 
Dad aerret to ffoat down br);e tint 
her In the net^bunrhooil of Ac 
bcrahad the country 1* «cU cuhl 
*atcd and elotli of a itood quality i« 
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au^r*cane* and grain hut adranan; 
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passed Chilfena {s a consfuorahlo 
mart to which tlio nntires of the 
Kiimaon IiiIU while rtiU under the 
Gorina ttraany^used to resort to ex 
ehango tncir goods for the produce 
of the pfafns In 1803 the chief 
aupphes brought from below were 
chiatzca gudjocs aalt coanc tugar, 
cotton gi^s coarse cuticryi cheap 
tnnkets, coral beads, and stare girls 
The goods from aborc at that period 
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by wliich mode tb^ were convcycu 
from tcry great distances ctcnfrooi 
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summer notwithstanding It* north* 
ctn latitude, the heal of this region 
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months when the winds blow from 
the snowy mouiitain* the thermo* 
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vincea 

The tnbe of Banjones {earners 
und bullock (inters) urc partniilarly 
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numerous in this distiict, having 
been estimated at 14,000. They are 
all converts from Hindooism to the 
Mahomedan faith, and boast of being 
descended from some of the most 
noble Rajpoot tribes, pnding them- 
selves on the ivarhke exploits of their 
Hindoo ancestors Many of them 
repeat from memory long traditional 
poems, recording their martial deeds 
piior to the first Mahomedan inva- 
sion, or above eight centuries back. 
Besides carrying merchandize, the 
Banjanes find employment in culti- 
vating lands and winnowing rice by 
contract with the neighbouring farm- 
ers. 

The distnct of Bareily, including 
Shahjehanpoor,contains several large 
and populous towns, the chief of 
which are the two capitals Fillibeet, 
Chandowsy, and Budayoon are also 
laige towns, and the whole territory 
formerly swarmed with a race of war- 
like M^omedans, ready to join anj' 
leader Some thousands of this de- 
scription served under Holcar, Jes- 
wunt Row, and many with their 
countryman Ameer Khan. They 
were formerly disafiected to the Bri- 
tish government, not because it was 
unjust or oppressive, but because 
there was no employment for them, 
and they were left inactive, without 
distinction or even subsistence. This 
turbulent race has gradually disap- 
peared, having either sought emploj- 
ment elsewhere, or been gradually 
lost in the great mass of the popula- 
lation; at least crimes of a violent 
or heinous nature are not now more 
frequent in Bareily than elseuhere. 
The Rohillahs or Fatans (for they 
go by both names) of this distiict 
are a tall and handsome race, and 
when compared with their more 
southern neighbouis, are white and 
well-featured There are but few 
Hindoo temples, and the two sects are 
probably on an equality in point of 
number , but classification or enume- 
ration of the inhabitants has never 
taken place — {Beane, Gott, the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, Guthrie, Tennant, 
Sti H Strachey, 5th Report, Fullar- 
ton, Glyn,^c) 


Babxily — A. large town in the 
province of Delhi, the capital of the 
above district, situated on the banks 
of the united sti earns of the Jooah 
and Sunkra, about forty-two miles 
N W from the Ganges , lat 28° 23' 
N., Ion. 79° 16' E The site of Ba- 
reily is elevated and pleasant, but 
the Bntish civil station and canton- 
ments are to the south of the town. 
The principal street or bazar is nearly 
two miles long, and tolerably well 
built, consisting, however, almost 
entirely of booths onlj one story 
high One mosque, from its style of 
architecture and high position, has a 
striking appearance, and there arc 
several other tolerable buildings of 
the same class The old fort, situ- 
ated at the western e\tremity of the 
main street, is crumbling to rum, but 
after the insurrection of 1816, go- 
vernment judged It advisable to erect 
a small regular citadel on the plain 
to the south of the town, for the 
eventual protection of the European 
inhabitants should any similai com- 
motion again occur It is of a quad- 
rangular form, has a good ditch, and 
two bastions projecting from oppo- 
site angles, an arrangement which 
gives the whole rather an odd appear- 
ance, but It IS quite of sufficient 
strength for the object contemplated 
The lands in the vicinity of Bareily 
are not more elevated than eight 
feet above the Ramgunga, while the 
mountain streams by which the dis- 
tnct IS intersected lessen the expense 
and labour of cultivation, and by 
their annual inundations fertilize the 
soil In A D 1822 the number of 
brick and mud houses and huts was 
12,263, shops of ditto 1,663, total 
13,926 The population then con- 


sisted of 

Hindoos 40,205 

Mahomedans 25,585 


65,790 

Add Christians .5 


Total population 65,795 


The industiy of the Mahomedans 
of Baieily is mostly confined to ma- 
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ttoetyif^lutuncv |trii1«jkt4ir imjiotieil 
b/ their f(vrf*thm frpti I etut uni! 
Atsba, luch •• the franufactatr of 
fioc c»r{Ktt| hooVus 

booV4ttn lin* on I ihc Indn of |o- 
bacro bbi! berr dralrr* 
lumm or IbmIj to irodn 
«hirh ibe |ltn<IitOB btc |tr«tet)tnl 
fromctrrciiStiKbi rrli^iBU* olntBrlr* 
tuch Bt i^ocn»vrr« rtirrlrra but 
thcra InVcra taiion vitcr^irrim, 
anil milk Jralcrt. lleuJn Oamlf t« 
noted for the tnanufadure of braten 
inter^u an i a nanlcular <lr«cni»> 
tionoiLuropranfurnKurr l>nlluuiilr 
vamiihnl blarb Bndon»mrnicd«iin 
B fortofjetlow pl;nnrflt ohldi pro- 
»enti fo ciaet tin Imitation of pIJ 
in;{ at trarctflf to be diitlnpiubcd 
on the rioieit inipeetion and from 
hence man/ of the Matu»n« In the 
upper pravtore* ere •upnlied aitb 
man/ hoiifcheld article*, both eon- 
tmieot and batutiTuU 
At pfvwnt the inhahtiantt of the 
upper pranner* both Hindoos and 
hfahotnedanii, expend the prater 
|>art of ihnr aasingt In omamenic. 
wearing much tnoro tilrer and pild 
on llieir persons, and buT;)inf> less In 
the ground being now aecnre IVon 
rdbbm and not as formerly vxposed 
to the rapacity of natne oTTiceri. 
Tlie Investment of money in orna- 
ments and jencllery, in proportion to 
lu amount Is protmlr much peat- 
er in the upper than the lower pro- 
rinces of India the wealthy cinstea 
In the latter preferring the gorem 
ment funds and other sccunties Oa 
rcil/ haring been the capital of a Ma- 
homedan state, coirs end oxen hue 
been slau^tered here from time Im 
memorial at present the Hindoos 
ore constantly petitioning and pro- 
testing i^ost the perpetration of 
such saertlcge 

Barcil/ was the capital of Ilnfex 
Rehmm n RoKlilah eincf tlt&n at 
the battle of Cuttcrali, and hero he 
lies interred In 1774 it was added 


alorgsiiiti the lintflct to Ihf dem}- 
tii(msof**hujsliUdl>o«lsh IhmNa 
imSef Oadr) and in IhOI iramfrrrrd 
to the llnttih, when it was made the 
itesil>spsst1m of a eliH esiidiltihmrnl 
and ciKitf of preuit to which nine 
othrf ibiiriets are initonlinate In 
tbir an alarming Insurrrction broke 
oat here wbich on{4natc I In an at 
tempt to ImsMtc a tmail lax for the 
support of toe |>ohre and which was 
not ftiipprrtkcd withont eon idml ie 
diRtcuiiy and b!ood*bed Travelling 
dtiUnce from Delhi 14 'miles {from 
Calcutta by Moorshedahad 910 { b/ 
BirlAoom, Mb and from J«tieknow, 
loT mileti— {/s/Tar/ea, 0/jfn Arr 
ifo**, /fenftficl, tie \[arqwu rf //as- 
#igs 5c) 

BaauT ftr JitniJ^K forttlled 
peak in nerthem Ilindoitan, between 
the nrers Jumna and Tense 0,.>04 
fm above ‘^aharunnoor which is 
iditbte from It j lat *t0' *L» N ton 
77*4*5 1 fnrali Is from the plAlnv 

n Hiring a cold climalr would find 
inre; for the rmloubt during the 
winter is almost buried In snow 
which remains in shad/ places until 

Apnl^Copf //iN^ien 

DaaKAceac /rareasgere/ — A 
small town in the praiince of Den- 
«1 iiiiiated on the ran side of the 
tieogidr nrer, about liirce miles 
^re OalcullB. It was onpnalj/ a 
Fertuguese sciUement, but tdter 
wards rame into the ^siession of 
the Dutch nnd by tlie earlier British 
authonties is described as being the 
I’spliDV of Calcutta 
Uaboad*— A small walled town tti 
thoproiinceorDelhl situated within 
U>e urgum Somroo a temtoriet 
Babopa —The eapital of a hlalm 
ratta chienam, known bv the family 
name of Gtdeowar (Goikcrad), who 
divides witli tlie Brittsli government 
the larmst and finest portion of Gu 
Jerat Ills portion (in 1818 about 
IS 000 square miles), lying mostly in 
the northern quarter hit Si3*SrN.. 
Ion 73’ S3 U. 

This place is mentioned by Abiil 
Faxcl and in Auningitbc s rctgn was 
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a large and wealthy town ; nor does 
it appear to have since undergone the 
great vicissitudes to which all the an- 
cient capitals of India have been sub- 
jected In 1780 (for we have no 
more recent description) the fortifica- 
tions consisted of slight walls, with 
towers at irregular distances, and 
several double gates The town is 
intersected by two spacious streets, 
dividing It into four equal parts, and 
crossing at the market-place The 
ruins of some handsome Mogul build- 
ings aie still to be seen, but the Ma- 
haratta structures ai e mean and con- 
temptible. Near the city there is a 
stone bridge over the river Viswa- 
mitra, N\hich is remarkable as being 
the onlj' one in Gujerat, where the 
streams are usually crossed in feiry 
boats, or on a light platform, floated 
by empty earthen pots In the envi- 
rons are several magnificent wells, 
with steps down to the bottom. In 
1818 the total population of the citj 
was estimated at 100,000 persons 

The Baroda district, though still 
labouiing under all the defects of a 
native system, and notoriously op- 
pressed for the last ten j ears, is rich, 
well cultivated, and in many places 
enclosed and adorned N\ith hedges of 
mangoc and tamarind trees , in fact, 
the appearance of the country Mi- 
lages and inhabitants surpasses any of 
the British pergunnahs in its neigh- 
bourhood. Fcrhajis this may be at- 
tributed to some piior and perma- 
nent good go\ eminent, but Mhen 
the history of the Guicowar iamily 
IS recollected, It would be difficult to 
saj at what period that state of good 
go\ eminent could ha\ c existed Tran- 
qiullitj and the \icinitj of a capital 
maj base assisted; but be the cause 
what it nnj, the Baroda division in 
1821 was dccidcdlj out of the most 
flourishing tracts in Iluulostan It is 
remarkable, that the Giiicow ii terri- 
tories south ofBroacli, although smii- 
larl\ larincd and managed, were at 
tint same date oppressed and impo- 
verished 

'I he w ilder tracts of the Guicow ar’s 
territories (as veil as those with 
whicluhej art lutcrmixtd) lire mosilj 


occupied by Bhecls , the other and 
more scdeiitaiyinhabitants are Maho- 
medans, Hindoo Banyans, and Rm- 
poots of aspui lous description, chieny 
occupied in the cultivation of the soil 
(there’arenot manyMahomedans, ex- 
cept about Baroda), and lastly. Coo- 
lies, who form more than half of the'* 
whole, and by some conjectui ed to be 
the aborigines of Gujerat. This claim, 
however, may be disputed by the 
Bheels, if they be not the same peo- 
ple in difiei ent stages of civilization 
They themselves pretend to be de- 
scended from the Rajpoots , but this 
pretension is constantly asserted by 
the wild and martial tribes all over 
India. The Coolies here are acknow- 
ledged by the Hindoos as their kin- 
dred, while the Bheels have rejected, 
and they occasionally intermairy with 
the Rajpoots 

At present the chief ostensible em- 
ployment of the Coolies is agricul- 
ture, and when well-treated and kept 
under, they are punctual in their pa>- 
ments, and not bad tenants. They 
live, howevci , under their own tha- 
koors and chiefs, whose authority 
alone they willingly acknowledge ; 
and pay little respect to the laws, 
unless they happen to coincide with 
tlicir interests. Until quite recently, 
they have been one of the most tur- 
bulent and predatoiy tribes in India, 
and w'lth the Bheels were for a long 
time the incessant disturbers of Gu- 
jerat. The courts of justice and 
dw elling-hnuscs of the European 
functionaries me still placed within 
the w'alls of towns, to escape the 
desperate attacks to which they 
were liable ; and the m.igistrates 
have constantly large bodies of armed 
men in their employ, and even the 
K^ular infantry and Eiirojican ca- 
valij are frequently called out to 
repress these Coolies, who arc hardy 
men, and in their plundering excur- 
sions frcqiicntlj dispkij a most des- 
perate tounsge Their usual dress is 
a petticoat lound the v.aist, like that 
of the Bheels, .ind a cotton cloth 
wrapped round their head and shoul- 
dcis, to which, in cold wcsitlicr, tlicj 
.idd a quilted kirllc or Icbada, oicr 
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«liicb they tmr a «h>rt of latil «hh 
Tount bearm anil piunilrt* t an t 
never consitler ihetii civet firtpcrly 
tccoutrcti niilioiit a »Moni liuckler 
and lion andarronii tonhichliortc^ 
men ad ! a long pnenr an 1 a lutlle* 
ate. l*he cotton Iclnda tt genenlty 
atained and iron>nioulde I by the tlilrt 
of mail { and inch tokenv of their 
martial oceupations being rrckuncil 
honourable ihe)oung nnrriurj ti ed 
to eounterfcit them nhh cinreoal 
and oil t In other rcanecti they are 
fond of finert In their marauding 
expeditions they ore very secret eol 
Iccling at nipht under some popular 
chief bi the circulation of a token 
passed from one to tlie other and 
when any of the part) are slun the 
parents are only Informetl of it by 
finding some spngs of the peqiul 
tree scattered In a particular manner 
before the doors In fact even now 
(1834) their tiirbulcnee continues 
aiieb that scared) a sear efnnves 
without some strges or Cooly forts 
and fastnesses. 

The rise of the Guicowar a poiver 
was almost eontcniporancous tilth 
that of the Peshaa in the Dccean 
Fillajcc Oulcoaar was patel or ma 
tiaging proprietor of a villi^e who 
after manv struggles and intrigues 
established Ins own power by the 
same artifices that had been practised 
by bis iiiperior thePethwa toaards 
the pageant Raja of Satanih lIis 
ion Uainajce Guicowar succeeded In 
AJ) 1747 and reigned until 1708 
Fiittch Singh Guiconar until 1780) 
Manatee Guicowar until 1702; Go< 
Ttnd Row, until 1800 Anund Row 
Guicowar until 1810 when he was 
succeeded by hia brother S)gce Row 
Guicowar who had previously acted 
as fluent. 

The Guicowar dynasty was first 
noticed In the political transactions 
of the British nation about 178S) by 
the treaty of Bassein in 1803 tbc 
intercourse became more frequent as 
the fintish government then under 
took to arbitrate and adjust all dif 
fcrences between the Guicowar and 
PeshwB cessions of temtory to tbc 
voloe of eleven lacks of rupees were 


rrmveil and a sub ultary force of 
*1 000 troops furnished aulnequcnt 
csrnts produced a still more Intimate 
union betwrcii the two states, the 
Ctitcowar’a aflairt living InvolvM In 
sitcli confiision, and the deht accii 
muiating so raj t Ur «« to threaten 
ibe nliMiriitioii of the whole reremie 
Colonel Alesnnder tSalker sras in 
consequence deputed to Ikirods to 
miieasoiir to extricate the Guicowar 
from his einbarra sinenis and to rc* 
store order to IiU finances This tie 
so rlTcctiislly accomplished, that after 
prosiihng for every branch of the 


fannl) adjusting the Peshwasne- 
paying the tiimurtii 
nry troops and easing i 


mar) elaitnr 


the tiimurtii 
the revenue 
asiessinrnts the total deht in 181fi 
amnuntctl to onl) fifty five heks of 
rupees Tills Incumbrance has pro- 
biuity been siucc wliolly liquidated ; 
at least \nund RowGulrosiar when 
be died in 181D, was reported to have 
left a trmsure tn money and Jewels 
evceetbngone crore of rupees 
In 18)5 in consequence of the er 
istmg confusion the Bombaj govern 
ment endeavoured to cflcct an altera- 
tion m the mode of admlniitcnne 
justice tlironghout the Guicowar^ 
dominions, without introducing too 
great a change In the jiidieinl system 
of the country Pnnchaits or arbitra- 
tion hy a Jury of five first occurred 
but this metnod of settling disputes 
however beautiful in theory is cvi 
dcntly adapted for a more pnmitivo 
■tato of society than exuts in Gu 
jerat where tlie employment of tho 
people arc diversified their habits 
Industrious yet licentious and where 
rights had not prcnously been do 
cided by any wntten law but by the 
innummublc intricacies of local iwng e 
Judicial establishments with noiitivo 
powers appeanng necessary, both to 
regulate ond assist the punehaits a 
new court was created to tnko ct^ 
Dizsnee both of civU and criminal 
eases, an arrangement deemed cli^ 
hie to withdraw the sovereign from 
the direct administration of cnminal 

i UBiiee Thojudges however soon 
lecamc corrupt partly owing to the 
Inadcquaacaof their salaries, at the 
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same time it may be doubted whe- 
ther any salary could entirely era- 
dicate this inherent defect of the 
native character, while the sovereign 
himself openly practises the most un- 
disguised peculation. The reigning 
Guicowar in 1824 was said to be a 
man of talents, but so desperately 
fond of money that he used to lend 
it to himself . — {Publtc MS Docu- 
wenis, Walka, Carnacy Elplimstoncy 
Vie Marquis Wellesley, ) 

Baiioo (' or Barye ), — ^A small town 
in the province of Gundwana, near 
the lulls on which Chowragliur is 
built, from which it is distant S S E. 
about thirteen miles , lat 23° 45' N , 
Ion 78' 50° E In 1820, it was the 
head of a pergunnah belonging to the 
Nagpoor Raja —{Malcolm, Sje ) 

Baiioolv Ghaut — A passthrough 
the lulls which bound the Berar pi o- 
vince on the north, and through 
which there is an ascent to a table 
land The source of the Wurda 
nver lies two miles from hence. 

Baboos — A town on the west 
coast of Sumatra, the inhabitants oi 
which have benzoin and gold, and 
procure camphor from the interior. 
The imports are the same as specified 
under the article Sinkel, to which 
may be added white beads, puheat 
handkerchiefs, chintzes with large 
flowers and grounds, white dun- 
garee, salt, rice, ghee, oil, a few me- 
tal watches, and gilt hiked swords. 
— {Elmore, ^c.) 

Babbabuttee.— A fortress in the 
province of Onssa, about a mile 
from the city of Cuttack Lat 20° 
27' N . Ion 86° 6' E. This fortiess 
is of a rectangular form, the ram- 
parts next the river being double the 
height of the other sides of the 
quadrangle. It has no glacis, and 
the walls are going fast to decay, but 
it is surrounded by a ditch 130 feet 
wide and twenty deep, filled from the 
Mabanuddy, and inhabited by a nu- 
merous and ancient stock of alh. 
gators. Within are an old mosque, 
a barrack, magazines, and the house 
of the conductor of ordnance, who 


in 1820 was the only European resi- 
dent. It was stormed in 1 803 by a 
British detachment fiom Bengal, and 
captured with little loss -HPafihc 
Journals, Fullarton, Leche, Upton, 
4c.) 

Babbackfoob. — A military canton- 
ment in the province of Bengal, situ- 
ated on the east side of the river 
Hooghly, about sixteen miles above 
Calcutta, where the sepoy battalions 
composing the presidency division 
have their quarters Here are the 
unfinished arches of a house begun 
by the Marquis Wellesley, but dis- 
continued by orders from the Court 
of Directois Horse races are run 
here during the cold season. This 
place may he described as a large mi- 
litary village inhabited by soldiers, 
with bungalows for the European 
officers and other Europeans, who 
are attracted here by the salubrity of 
the air, the vicinity of the Governor 
General’s residence, and the beauty 
and convenience of the river. 

Babbagubby —A town in North- 
ern Hindostan belonging to the Ne- 
paulese, forty-five miles S S E from 
Catmandoo, lat 27“ 6'N, Ion. 86° 
65' E. The situation of this place is 
so unhealthy that Capt Kinloch’s 
detachment suffered greatly by their 
stay hei e, during the attempt to pe- 
netrate into Nepaul A.D 1769 In 
1792, when General Kirkpatrick went 
to Catmandoo, it was the residence 
of the Gorkha governor of the west- 
ern Teiiani — {Kirkpatrick, ^c.) 

Babbamahal — ^A principal sub- 
division of the Salem province under 
the Madras presidency, of which it 
occupies the northern extremity, con- 
sisting properly of the folloivingtwelve 
places, which ai e all within the Hin- 
doo geographical division of Dravida, 
a tract bounded on the west by the 
ghauts These cantons are Knshiia- 
gin, Jacadeo, Vanna Ghada, Bunjun- 
ga Ghada, Tnpatura, Veniambady, 
Ghangana Ghada, Sudarshana Ghada, 
and ^tucallu. Although not so ele- 
vated, theBarramahalis on the whole a 
wilder and more mountainous region 
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than the Mriore amlrnivoncettud* wry great proportion, pcrimps nine* 
ded with formWablc lull forts After teen twentieths of genuine Hindoo 
the fall of Senngapalnni in ITP*** so- inhabitant*.— (r HirAoiiaa, Arden* 
scraJ Important sections of iipiier low Sir nomat l/trni^ &lh JIc^ 
Camata were anneseil^ and alt the poH, ^ ) 

potlgam restored to th«r«lat^ and UAntAwaan —A tillage l»clonfflnff 
piilonniumlarfooiingwltli the ft- to the Bhiirtpore Raja In the pro- 
mlndari of Bengal They twj a fiaed of Agra near to Biana and 

mil or tribute for theif lands, Imt ^m«tU!>Ie for the ruin* of »epol 
rave no Junsdietion ostr the inns mtihons boulies end other 

bitant* The |mperty in the soil i* NfahotneUan structures all Ibrmed of 
mostly vested in the sovemgn ex the ted und atone of the countir— 
cept in the polyams and a ftfW ainall ^e) 

freeeitate* BAaaeau.— The capital of a »mflll 



manufaeturea are eoame and only - , ^ ^ 

suited for the lower classes Ulicn wroeiMt *» wntoln the 

a neh man undertshes to eonstijict n S®"****, aw neat and many 
resenroirat his own exnente for the ,'*[?**' 

irrigation of land he fs allowed to wd llie hdl Tlie eatensise siilds 
heSfui free estate and by hereditary Barrcnh eorannsc almost the 
right one^ourihof the landsowa whole space from Codra to Dohud a 
tered but he i* also bound to hcen mile*, of 

his reservoirln repair andcapenenw •h*'? t 

proves Uiat tanks of this description inha^ni. being n 

arc notonously kept in belter condi few wandering and predatory Dhccl* 
tlon limn Ihoii lupnorted brpiTcm Althmieli lliif emit jungle il tele- 
lucut HicpoiMnliTioscrt ilTutlhw >*1»<>|wn ■»>"»« pfetn lo «i to 
cun comnel the lioUcr u perform hu orer little impciliment to light ireopo 
Jutj but tbit the >OTCriignhune W it oonUbeelmoitimpeniouolo 
muter ereiv encouragement sboulj bopRngcnnaeaiTXgunr 
thet^orc be gircn to inJuccnch no- principebtg ranj be dcKnbeJ 

tirei to inrut their money in »orl» “ on. of tho few indrlicndent petty 
cfradi utility TheDon^ahidiru «ntM now eiuUog In Umdoatnn, 
ceded to the Sritiih gerernment by '>i^‘>e not only exemptid froin the 
the treaty of Scnngopolnm in aS fiJIoS"; of ony citabliahed Inbute, 
17a2 nndllwutben Inn meat mi- but chiming n cbont from all tbo 
lenblc state { but the good raanoeiv uelghbounng distmt*. of which it ts 
ment nf Colonel Alunnder Rend In TCry tcnncioua Tbeaecbnuta mtli 
the course of five years more than certain mouerate duties on trade 
doubled the revenue while the rents nearly the whole of the 

srere diminished in proportion ^o wvenues, winch In 1819 

Tillages, however are cvidentlv info* ^ounted to about fi7>000 rupees.*— 
nor iu neatness, eleanuess, ana com qc) 

fort to those of the Mysore, or of np. Baabev Istc.— An island and vol- 

perCoimbatoor and even to many in cano about 1,800 feet high In tho 
the CamaUc. The Inhabitanta have Bay of Bengal, situated tn lat 18^ 
in general a miserable appeerance, I6^K,andfiftecnlciigucseastorthe 
andbe^rs are unusually numcroui northernmost Andaman The erup* 
Never having been Bubifued by Ma> tlons are very violent atones of the 
hom^ans until the mroods of the weight of three or four tons being 
Cuddapah Nabobs, it stfil contams a sometimes dischaiged Wicn visit 
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ed in 1802, high cone continued 
to send forth volumes of white flame, 
and the sea close to it was almost 
hoihng. The more distant parts of 
the island are thinly covered with ivi- 
thered shrubs and blasted trees — 
{Col Colehroake, ) 

Babiupooh. — ^A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, about sixteen miles 
S E from Csdcutta, formerly the resi- 
dence of the salt agent for the Twen- 
ty-four pergunnabs. 

Barwah.— A village in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, district of Bun- 
dclcund, ten miles S.S E from Jhan- 
si Lat 25° 25' N , Ion. 78° 39' E 

In 1790 the Hindoo soubahdar of 
this district was an uncommonly ac- 
complished person, and had acquired 
a considerable knowledge of Euro- 
pean sciences At the advanced age 
of sixty he had formed the project 
of studying the English language, in 
ordei to comprehend the Encyclo- 
pedia Britanmca, of which he bad 
acquired a copy, Such, howcier, is 
the inconsistency of human nature, 
and the strength wath which Hindoo 
prejudices adhere, that about five 
years afterwards, having been seized 
with some coninlaint which he con- 
sidered incurable, he repaired to Be- 
nares and there drowned himself in 
the Ganges.— (//««/«, cjo.) 

Barwauah. — h large bnck town 
to the north of Hnnsi, in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, given up to Sabeb 
Sing, the Raja of Pattiallali. 

Barr ARRAU. — A mud fort with 
round bastions and a ditch, in the 
province of Ajmeer, ten miles west 
of Rnntaropoor , lat. 20° 3' N., Ion. 
76° 3' E 

Bari (Ban ) — A town in the 
Oude territories, thirty miles north 
from Lucknow , lat. 27° 15' N., Ion. 
80°50'E 

BAsiirr Isirs — A cluster of small 
rocky islands lying due north of 
Luron, the great Philippine between 
the 20th and 21 st degrees of north 
latitude These islands, Mtuated be- 
tween the Philippines and Formosa, 


are five in number, besides foui small 
rocky islets — ^Dumpier gave the fol- 
lowing names to the five largest, viz. 
Giafton Isle, Monmouth Isle, Groat 
Isle, Orange Isle, and Bashee Isle. 
They are inhabited by a race of 
strong athletic men. Grafton Isle is 
about thirteen leagues in circumfe- 
rence, and has good anchorage on 
the west side. It produces fine yams, 
sugar-cane, taro, plantains, and ve- 
getables, besides hogs and goats in 
plenty' Iron is the favouiite me- 
dium of exchange, but money is now 
also understood The water is very 
fine and in great abundance close to 
the beach 

The Spaniards took possession of 
the Bashee islands in 1783 in order 
to procure gold, which is washed 
down by the torrents in conside- 
rable quantities, and is worked by the 
natives into a thick wire, which they 
weal as an ornament They arc an 
inoffensive race of people, whose 
chief delight consists m drinking a 
liquor named bashee, distilled from 
nec and sugar-cane, after which they 
engage in dancing with eiery maik of 
satisfaction and gratification. The 
Spanish governor resides on Grafton 
Island, with about 100 soldiers, se- 
veral officers, a few priests, and sonic 
cannon. 

These islands were visited by' 
Dumpier, who gives a favourable ac- 
count both of the civility' of the in- 
liabitnnts and the abundance of hogs , 
they were afterwards seen by Byron 
and Wallis, who passed without land- 
ing. — {Mcarcs, Jung, 

Basouda ( or Gunge Basotula) — 
A town in the province of Malwa, 
situated on a river that runs into 
the Betwah, twenty -five miles north 
from Bhilsah , lat. 23° 53' N , Ion. 
78° E. In 1820 it was the head of 
a pergunnah belonging to Sindia, and 
contained 2,000 houses. 

Basouda. — A town in the province 
of Malwa, with a strong gliiiny on 
the top of a hill in the vicinity, six- 
teen mites S W. from Rntglnir, lat 
2.3° 35' N., Ion 78° 2.T E. In 1820 
It contained 500 liouccs. 
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OAMcrtAK— *An iibfld t>lng olT 
the itotitb*westtrn exfrtinUv of Ma 
podanao and furroimdcd by a clui 
ter of imalter onea. In length k 
nay be estimated at forty miles, 
by SIX the average breadth In the 
centre there it a rann of mountain*, 
but it it loir toaonk the coast and 
destitute of good harbours. Grain 
is the chief (iroductlon, ahich the 
toil Tieldt plenlifuny eownet are 
also abundant Tlie yiopulation ia 
aeanty and the tovcreienty it elaln 
cd b} tlie SoolooSi^/orrcr/ Do/ 
rym^e dc) 

BAtiKiu (BiutinJ —A teanort 
town in Iheprotinee of Aurungaiiad 
aepareted from Safiette liy a narrow 
atnit and titiiated about twenty 
lercn milea north from the fort of 
Bombay laL lO^SO'N , Iotu7^A8 
E The turraundina country here 
presentt an ImproretT ttate or eulti 
tation uotwitlistAndingilbaabeenio 
manyyeanundera Maharattagorern 
ment and long exhibited a ttnLIng 
contrast to the desolation that nns 
ruled in the British island of sal 
aette Many of the culurattwt are 
Homan Catnolic Chnstians The 
teak forest! that lunply the manne 
yard at Bombay be along thewettem 
tide of the gliaut mountains to the 
north and north*cast of Basidn the 
nemcrous moentain streams aObrd 
ing the means of water carnage. 

The Portuguese obtained nones- 
Sion of Bastein by treaty with tbo 
Sutton of Cambay to early at 1531 
and with them it eonunued until 
captured by the Meliorsttos In 1750 
baring been more tlian two ccntuncs 
in their undisturbed notsesuon It 
was taken from the Jast-roenuoned 
race by General Goddard ■ army, 
but restored at the peace of Salbye 
and here, on the Site Dee 1302 
was signed the celebrated treaty be- 
tween the Feshwa and the British 
gorernment, which anmhilated the 
Maharattos os a federal empire In 
16S4 tfaif was a eonuderable place 
and aarrouaded by a regular iortifi- 
cfttioD of ramparts and mtioni, but 
sntbout A glacis, which from the 
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manby stale nf the aiirrenniling 
country Is not much wantcil Tliere 
was then a small garruon stationcil 
In one of the gates under an Fnglisli 
conductor of ordnance and themaco 
was kept locked up but within at 
the abote date it was completely 
unmliabited, rnntaining nothing but a 
pagoila In rcNhl repair, and a melnn 
tholy display of rulnra hontea and 
churches Of the latter there were 
BO fewer than seven some of const 
derabte ske but nil of mean archl 
tectiire although they arc striking 
from the lolly proportions usual in 
Homan Catholic places of worship 
and from the amgiilaritr of Chilstian 
and European rums tn Indu.— (il/a/ 
ec/ti BentteU Bniec, Aia/e/, ^r) 

BAiseru /or HsIileiaJ— A town 
and distnet in the dominions of Ava 
province of Pegu the first situated 
about 103 miles west from Rangoon t 
laLl(r*50*K lonD4*-45'£ iliia 
port hat a greater death of sniter 
than Rangoon but is less centrally 
situated for trade for the streams 
that connect the Basseen nver with 
the Irawady are navigable only port 
oftlic)ear so that for the remainder 
It IS precluded from feec Intcrconrso 
with the northern quarters of the 
Burmese empire 

Bassoh f’or n nimm ./—A distnet 
In tbo llydcnbod temtoncs diiislon 
of Kanifere situated between the 
twenty first and twenty-second de- 
greta of north latitude It lias an 
tincreii hilly rurfucc intersected by 
small streams tliat flow into the Go- 
davery He nccting this part of the 
Deccan very littloisknown although 
It » porticulanzed by Abul in 
tho institutes of Acber At lloun- 
dab Kagnath a villa^ south ofBas- 
sum town, is an annent temple co- 
vered wiA stntncs and sculpture 
evidently belonging either to the 
Buddhists or Jams Among tho ila* 
tucs are three laigo simpl^lookmg 
figures in a contemplative position, 
with curled wigs — (Ersfiae 4^ ) 

BATA>ra.~^n island In the cost- 
ern seas l)ing off tho south-eastern 
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extremity of tlic Malay peninsula, 
and surrounded by numberless small 
rocky islets. It is separated from the 
island of Bmtang by a narrow strait, 
and may be estimated at twenty-five 
miles in length, by ten the avers^c 
breadth. 

Batamg for Palany Kook .) — A 
port in the Gilolo passage, situated 
on the east coast of the island of 
Gilolo; lat 0° 9' S., Ion. 128° 48' E. 
On this hook or point is a very strong 
capadous natural fortress, only ac- 
cessible by ladders, up the face of a 
perpendicular rock. The top is level 
ground three miles in drcumference, 
containing houses and gardens In 
1770 the natives here supplied the 
French witli clove-plants, which do 
not thrive further east than Gebby 
isle, on which account the Dutch 
formerly maintained crmzers here to 
prevent the smuggling of spices.— 
{Forrest 

Batauk. — An island in the east- 
ern seas situated oiT the coast of Ce- 
lebes, about the 124th degree of cast 
longitude, and between the first and 
second degree of south latitude In 
length It may be estimated at tw'Cnt}- 
fiic miles, by seven the average 
breadth; but it docs not appear to 
have been ever explored. 

Batavia.— A large city in the 
island of Java, the capital of the 
Dutch possessions in the Eastern 
Archipelago ; lat. C° 8' S , Ion. 106° 
54' E. The ground plan of the town 
is in the shape of a parallelogram; 
the length of which from north to 
south is 4,200 feet, and the breadth 
3,000 feet. The streets are laid out 
in straight lines, and cross each other 
at riglit angles. This city, however, 
is greatly changed since the Bntish 
conquest in 1811, prior to which all 
the fortifications had been destroyed 
by General D.vcnilcls, who demolish- 
ed the ramparts m order to admit a 
free circulation of air. Of the splen- 
dour and magnificence which formerly 
procured for” tins city the appellntion 
of Queen of the East, little is now to 
bo tten, whole street^ of houses hav- 
ing been pulled down, canals filled 


up, forts destroyed, and palaces le- 
velled. The stadthouse, where the 
supreme courts of justice and police 
assemble, still remains; but all the 
wealthy inhabitants after having trans- 
acted the business of the day, retire 
to the more elevated stations of the 
interior; and although the richest 
productions of Java continue to be 
deposited in the warehouses of Ba- 
tavia, few Europeans venture to sleep 
within the limits of its pestilentim 
atmosphere. 

The great church, built in 1760* 
has been also pulled down, in conse- 
quence of the foundation having gi- 
ven way, so that the new Lutheran 
is the only one frequented by the 
Protestant part of the community, 
the native Christians resorting mostly 
to the Portuguese church. Accord- 
ing to a census taken by the Bntish 
government in 1815, the district of 
Batavia, including Buitzcnvorg, con- 
tained a population of 408,327 per- 
sons, of which number 55,027 were 
Chinese A poll-tax how ever being 
levied on the Chinese, and other du- 
ties rendering it the interest of all 
parties to vvithhold accurate returns, 
it is probable tbc real amount exceeds 
tbc above estimate. 

Population of Batavm and its sub- 
urbs within two miles distance, A D. 
1815. 

Europeans 543 

Dcsccndnntsofdittohorni - .or 

in the colony / 

Arabs 318 

Moormen 319 

Malays 3,1 .'>5 

Javanese 3, .3.31 

Biiggcsscs I,8&.3 

Macassars 2,020 

Balinese 7*720 

Siimbhnwcsc ............... 2.32 

Madhurcse 223 

Amboy nese and Bnndcsc 82 
Timorese and Bootonese 24 
Pernakans (a half-cnstc 1 -n- 

Chinese 11,249 

Slaves 11,230 

Total 47,217' 
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dupois. In 1818 the total produc- 
tion of this berry in Java was esti- 
mated at 05,840,000 pounds. Sugar 
is visually sold to the exporters at 
eight Spanish dollars the white, and 
SIX or seven the brown, per Java 
picul In 1818 the total quantity 
produced amounted to 07,200,000 
pounds, ranking in quality with that 
of the Brazils Teak grows so abun- 
dantly in Java, that in 1818 it was 
estimated that the hull of a teak 
ship, well-fastened and sheathed with 
copper, might be constructed tor £12 
per ton 

The Dutch being the only nation 
that keeps up an intercourse with 
Japan, a ship is annually despatched 
from Batavia laden with kerseymeres, 
fine cloths, clock-work, spices, ele- 
phant’s-teeth, sapan-wood, tin and 
tortoiseshell The returns from Japan 
consist principally of ingots of the 
finest red copper, which is converted 
into a clumsy sort of coin for paying 
the native and European troops Va- 
rious other articles are smuggled m 
by the officers, such as sabre-hlades 
of an excellent temper, Japan cam- 
phor, soy, china-ware, lacquered ware, 
and silk goods. The cargo always 
contains a present for the emperor of 
Japan, and he in return sends one 
to the Governor-general, consisting 
usually of desks, m-awers, and close- 
stools of valuable inlaid wood, covered 
with the celebrated Japan varnish, and 
incrustated with flowers and other de- 
signs in variously coloured mother-o’- 
peari. 

A.D. 1619, John Pieterson Coen, 
the Dutch governor, took the town of 
Jacatra by assault, and in a great 
measure destroyed it. He afterward 
founded another city, not exactly on 
the same spot, to which he gave the 
name of Batavia In 1811 it sur- 
rendered at discretion to the British 
army undei Sir Samuel Auchmuty, 
General Jansens hhving retired to the 
fortifled camp at Cornells, where on 
the 05th August of the same 3 ear he 
was attacked, totally touted, and the 
island subsequently was completely 
subdued Of the strong camp at Cor- 
nells there arc now few traces, the 


fortifications having been all raseJ, 
the works destroyed, and their site 
soon covered by the exuberant vege- 
tation of a tropical climate Dunng 
the British possession of Batavia, 
which lasted until the 19th August 
1816, its condition was greatly im- 
proved, and even its pestilential atmo- 
sphere somewhat ameliorated bv the 
great pains bestowed on the draining 
of the marshes, the cleaning of the 
town, and the removing of theEuro- 
peans to the elevated tracts of the in- 
terior — [Stavonnus, Barrow, Raffles, 
Crawfurd, Thorn, Staunton, ) 

BATCHtA.li — One of the Molucca 
islands, separated from Gilolo by a 
narrow strait, and situated between 
the equatoi and the first degree of 
south latitude It is of an irregular 
figure, but in length may be estimated 
at fifty-two miles, by twenty the ave- 
rage breadth In 1775 the Sultan of 
Batchian claimed dominion over the 
islands of Ooby, Ceram, and Goram, 
but was himself held 10 vassalage by 
the Dutch The inhabitants are nearly 
all Malay Mahoniedans . — (Tot rest, 
^c) 

Bats Isle. — ^An island situated at 
the western extremity of the Gujerat 
peninsula; lat. 29? 27' N, Ion. 69° 
19' E Bate signifies an island of any 
kind, the proper name of tins one 
being Shunkodwar. There is a good 
harbour here, well secured from the 
prevailing winds, hut the anchorage 
is rocky. Although the port has been 
improved, it is and has always been 
an msignificant place : yet in 1898 it 
repulsed a British attack with consi- 
deiable slaughter. In 1809 about 150 
vessels belonged to Bate, and, until 
the interference of the Bombay pre- 
sidency, were the piratical vessels so 
much dreaded by native craft along 
the western coast of India. 

The island does not produce suffici- 
ent food for Its own subsistence, large 
quantities of ghee, sugar, gram, &c. 
are consequently imported and con- 
sumed by the numerous pilgrims that 
resort to the holy places. In 1809 
Bate contained about 2,000 houses, 
mostly inhabited by Brahmins , but it 
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also possesseJ Amramraf Paiftra, 
Bhunralla, and some other rorttflcd 
pisees, since UMmantlcd. The «hoIe 
rercnueansing from the temples port 
duties and pirated propert)'>probabt/ 
oerer amounted to tao lacRsof ru 
pees per annum In 160/ Its ehtefs 
Mere fined for their ptraaes andeom* 
pdled to si^ an cogai;ement to ab* 
stain from robbeir in future. It was 
taken and sacked by Sultan Sfalimood 
Be^ of Ahmedauad and Gujeratf in 
A D 1403 

Shunkodvrara is the proper denomU 
nation of this island bang denred 
from that of a Hindoo demoUt thus 
named from fais dwelling in n larn 
ebankf eonch«ahell or buekis Mithio 
which he coneeated the sacred vedas 
recently stolen from Bmhma. An in 
carnation of Vishnu, under the name 
ofShunkNarajan eat open the shell 
and restored the redas to thar law 
fill owner The demon pleaded as 
his excuse that he hMM to hava 
been put to death by Vishnu for the 
theft nhtch Mould have insured him 
future bcaticede. In consequence of 
thuesploit Shook NarajiiR (Vishnu)^ 
or the destroyer of the shell demon, 
established his own worship on tho 
island whenf it flounshed until the 
fiigliC of another Hindoo god named 
Bunchor from Bwaraca to escape 
the furyofmMaliomcdan army since 
whieh the latter has taken tlic lead 
nnd engrossed all the oflcrings^ 
(AfacMsnfo TVro/irs ^e) 

BATtcALo.**^ town nnd dwtrict on 
the east coast of Ceylon situated on 
an itbnd three miles in arcumfcrcnce, 
Hxtweix miles 8 S E. from Trmco* 
malce lat T 43^ N , ion 81«4yE 
The fort here is of a square form with 
a few bastions on which in 1803, 
twenty four guns were mounted llie 
inlet of the sea that surrounds Bati< 
calo penetrates thirty mdes into the 
countrv and comprehends several 
other islets of still smaller dimensions. 
In maoT places this frith is a mile 
broad but unfortunately a sand bar 
stretehes across the entrance and pro* 
eludes dl but craft under eigh^ tons 
Tfa&mhabitaots are mostly llmdoos 


and ^fahomedans, the native Chrb- 
lians being comparatively few in num 
ber The interior remains covered 
with pnmcval forests nnd (hick Jungle 
where Mild inMOodi the noble savage 
man, here a very miserable animal 

S I unmolcsiM under the name of 
or vedah Beyond the first 
chain of hills ore the stilt more rug- 
^ meuntains of Ouva renownra 
for ages as the last asylum of the 
Candian menarchst and itMas amidst 
them that in 1031, the Portuguese 
army and their general Coiistaiitine 
de Saa, in attempting to track the 
king to hia den were ovemwered 
ana perished to a man^-^Cbn/tner 
Sertohen A/n/orJodai/oM, iVmcwf, 

Batikdah.— A large town in the 
provineeofi^meer aboutseventy five 
miles 8 W mm the British canton 
inentsntLuddecanna,Iat OO^IS'N., 
Ion 74 48 E Formerly the sur 
roundme country was known by the 
name of tlie Lacky Jungle, miieh 
celebrated for the goodness of its 
pasture, and the excellent breed of 
horses, said to have been improved 
by the Persian and Tartar horses, 
Introduced dunng the invasions of 
Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah Ab- 
dalliofCabuI For^) cars ago this 
junslo was desenbedT as forming a 
circio forty miles in dinmetcr nnd 
die then ilajn of the J^cky jumIc 
paid a tnbuie to the Seik chter af 
ratUallali The soil being sandy n 
great depth must be nerforated bmoro 
water is reached«^GMrfie 3 %oibcu 
dc) 

Battalar /'or Fatalaj.r^ laige 
town in the provinee of Lahore 
Bituatedsn on open plain twenty->«x 
miles N E from Amntsir Lat 31* 
46 N., Ion 75* S' E. It is sur 
roundM by groves of mangoe-trccs 
and tanks of water and is considered 
the healthiest place in the Punjab 
The hills lie about seventy miles off* 
and in winter are covered with snow 

-{lltt Jtrg 

Battamakdb. — A point on the 
north west coast of Borneo Jat 5* 
0 N,loo 11G*45'E To the south 
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of Battamande is a commodious bay 
at the mouth of the Pandoosan river. 
From Puate’s Point, which lies in 
7° N., are several bays, where ship- 
ping may anchor safely, and get water 
from the shore.-— (jE/wior<?, ) 

Battanta — ^A small island in the 
Eastern seas, about the 131st degree 
of eastern longitude, and separated 
from the island of Sallawatty by 
Pitt’s Straits. In length it may be 
estimated at thirty-five miles, by five 
the average bi eadth. 

BATTAI.PAI.I.Y Isles. — Two small 
isles lying off* the western coast 
of Wageeoo, about the 130th degree 
of cast longitude , both comprehend- 
ed within a circumference of eighteen 
miles. 

BATTECOLLAH^jffaft<ca/a^ — A con- 
siderable town on the sea-coast of 
Canara, the name of which signifies 
the round town. Lat. 13“ 66' N., Ion 
74“ 37' E It stands on the north 
bank of a small river, the Scanda- 
holay, which waters a very beautiful 
valley, surrounded on every side by 
hills, and in an c^cellent state of 
cultivation. 

Battas (Satalj — The space in 
the island of Sumatra known by the 
name of the Battas country, may be 
described generally as comprizing 
that portion of the island situated 
between the equator and 2“ filK north 
latitude, with the exception of a few 
Malay settlements at the mouths of 
the rivers on the coasts. On the 
not th-west it is bounded by Achcen, 
and on the south-east fay the Malay 
countries of Rawa and Mcnancabow. 
It IS partitioned into numerous dis- 
tricts, the principal of which aie 
Toba, Mandehng, Angkola, Hum- 
bang, and Si Nambila The district, 
or rather province of Toba, which is 
mucli the largest, is again subdivided 
into Silindiing, Holbang, and Linton, 

Proceeding m a north-easterly di- 
rection across the island, we meet 
with the Batta district of Looboo 
and Manambln. Following the'same 
direction from Nntal, wc meet with 
the divisions of Palampungan and 


Maijdeling. Going from Batang Ta- 
ra, we meet with those of Angkola, 
Barumiin, and Sama Jambu , from 
Tapanooly with those of Pangaran, 
Lambung, Silendung, Butur, Hol- 
bang, and the district of Humbang. 
Proceeding north-east from Baroos, 
we meet with the distncts of Linton 
and Si Nambila, from Sinkel, with 
the district called Dairi , and from 
Tarumo, with the divisions of Alas, 
Karavv, and Ria, extending inland 
nearly to the northern extremity of 
the island. The great lake of Toba, 
the middle of which beais about 
north-east from the settlement of 
Tapanoolj', is situated nearly in the 
centre of the Batta country, and the 
best peopled tracts aie those on its 
borders The total population of the 
Batta country has been estimated at 
1,500,000 persons. 

The Battas (properly Bataks) con- 
sider themselves the earliest settlers 
on the island, but all traditions of 
that event are lost, except a notion 
that the mother country lay to the 
cast of their present domicile beyond 
the sea. The Sultan of Menanca- 
bow appears subsequently to have 
obtained a supremacy over them, 
which they acknowledge to the pre- 
sent day. In their persons they much 
resemble the Hindoos, are of middle 
stature, robust and well made, with 
rather prominent noses. Their teeth 
are carefully filed down to the stumps, 
and blackened 

Rice and sweet potatoes, with an 
unusually large proportion of salt, 
form their principal sustenance,animal 
food being only indulged in on pai- 
ticular occasions, when they are not 
very scrupulous as to the animal, the 
mode in which it lost its life, nor its 
state of swcctncs'> or putridity. The 
well established practice of canni- 
balism, led both Malays and Euro- 
peans to the conclusion that the 
Battas were a ferocious and martial 
people, than which, however, nothing 
can be more remote from the fact, 
for in quietness and timidity they 
surpass the Hindoos, and even al- 
though they cat each other during 
their wars, they commit no excesses 
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«n Cf^ or MitJc ThU f>r«rle 
hy l)ie t»inf Mthontir* drkmheJ •» 
true! eav»rd{r, •i!h 1 Attri* 

noot. 

U lib rrwtt In rr’ nstt«« 

t^KVS fn ine txhttnee *>f • **9pmoc 
Bnnir nhn after m^plciiox lb* 
emunn of tbr «rot)«l comcrhieJ lit 
Cotrmmrnt to Mft thrre mrs hat 
errn ibry bate t«mne atmolo ibe 
trembir and bow perform ibe duiim 
ofihctr ofSrr by tuedi and 
In ibnr diflcrcBt fyaiUiIona thry are 
dcrcribcd aa tbe poda ahorr tbe 
Roda of Ibe nMd*e and ihe Roda 
Mow Ibe «b«te with ibcir namra 
tarouring alrDORty of Hindoo tic* 
nvatloa. Bealdea ihear they bate a 
Abufooa aeipcnf with baraa liLe a 
cow OB wbielt It ca{ipont the earth 
Imt every ritUye baa uao iu Ruardiaa 
tiettr, 'Whom they conciliate li} tiro* 
fMtlatory amfi^ Beaidea fbeae 
Renenl biterfcrencea with the alljira 
of the eoamunltyt each Indivldoai 
Ratu It conauntly watcfanl otcr by 
a nombrr of good aod evil ftenii, 
called BoRua and Hattana. Tlieacare 
chiefly tbe aoula of departed anee*- 
ton. who poueaa urnt power over 
Che iitiny either to protect or aenoy 
thcni but Biueh the noit Inclined to 
ihe latter By tbia host of Rcni^ 
Rho*ia, a{dnla and divmitiev the mh 
pentitbua Batta la held in aodi per 
petual dread that danger threatena 
lilm on errry aide net she Icai real 
In hit oplnton from ban;; Invitilile. 
To othen the path may aecm clear 
and unobtiructed bnt the teeming 
imagination of the Batta mecla a 
phantom at every comer he lumii 
Not a Tillage but bat Ita brigade of 
demont protecting iia Intercata and 
avenging Its injunea. bestdea sejun* 
drona of ghosts and other disem 
bodied spirits wandering tdiout to 
retaliate any insult they or tlicir an 
ccaton may at any prior period hare 
reeeircd 

To obviate these conatantly Im 
pending evils recourse is had to the 
pnest, who not unusually Is also the 
Itaja and Tillage ostrologeri and of 
course coniultM on creryoccanon 
tnportanee Owingtotbcirpcnurious 


haU a, tl e Bailaa do not wRIhiJy 
o^<r asm'ifet, but on adnpiste 
rtrergmrsn and while under smere 
fmr* or vBfVney* when they Inreke 
the aSadr* of Ihrir aneraforv, and 
i-sslc otTrrin^ 10 the gM* The 
pracTl 1.7 Intpreflng hU Inwls d»eo- 
ecra the animat prmwr to be ofrmf 
whrthrv liuUo fnf bid Or f i«h 
and a*io the nature of the rritne 
cMamitieiL The auplism is in* 
fomtd that hta aftiKiloa la n vldta* 
tion from one of the Invidde genii 
for the mlieonduet of some of hit 
antestorv to ebtuie which he mutt 
celebrate • fewst In honour of hla 
father or grandfatberi and thrrr!^ 
idrtain I It fornvmesa. Of a future 
stare of rrwaro and f ninlthtnent thne 
people have net the al^thle«t Idea, and 
conte«piFntly look forward to timth 
without terror* etcept that esated 
Ivllie apprriimateis of bodily pain 
Xliheu^fi they believe inneonitant 
and immediate Intrrpotltion of super 
Baiorat agents hi nutnan alHdrs* It 
hat no Inftumce on their morals for 
b may be u'elysaiertcd that the con* 
ruptiont of the heart ao Inherent 
in aavB-e nature esbts among them 
wilhoui reatralnti 

Tbe language of the Battav bears 
91* great a resemblance to the hlalay* 
ibat they may be couvIJceed diolccta 
of tbe same origin but tbe language 
of conrcrsailen diflers more from 
tlie Malay than that iiaually wniten 
Like the Malay also Ihe graaimaticnl 
relation of ita words are eminently 
simple and rarely admitting the use 
of either conlunctions or personal 
pronouns and Its Intonation is deep 
Bounding and harmonious. The 
written characters are remarkably 
simple and distinct casllyfbrmcit and 
fully capable (with the exception of 
B single lnitance)of exprcuingerery 
sound that occurs In the language; 
They arc wntten* like the Sanscrit 
from the left to tlie nght* lioricon* 
tally (nut jperpendicnlarly) In ono 
continued une* without separating 
the wcitls As they are undoubtedly 
of Sanscrit dcriration* they partake 
of the nature of that lyateni each 
consonant containing on inherent 
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vowel sound in addition to its proper 
organic sound, by which it has uni- 
formly the power of a distinct pure 
syllable Probably about one Batta 
in fifty can read. Their books are 
chiefly astrological, religious, fables, 
omens, predictions, cWms, &c ; 
they are said, however, to possess a 
history of the creation, and an ac- 
count of their own origin; but these 
have not yet been seen hy any Euro- 
pean. They seldom commit their 
poetry to writing, but their memories 
are so loaded with it, that they can 
support alternate contests in qua- 
trains for many hours 
Almost all crimes are punished 
with fines proportioned to the offence 
and rank of the perpetrator, but the 
chief who presides may always he 
bribed. They have no written code 
universally received, but in most dis- 
tricts one or more books of law and 
usages IS to be found, which vary in 
weight of authority according to the 
degree of estimation beston ed on the 
individual hy whom they were first 
indited. 

Persons caught in the act of house- 
breaking or highway robbery are 
imblicly executed with the knife or 
matchlock, and then eaten forthwith ; 
no money can then save them : but if 
the delinquents befortunate enough to 
escape immediate detection, the}' are 
only fined A man taken in adultery 
is instantly devoured, and may be law- 
fully eaten piecc-nical, without being 
previoiibl} killed. Men killed or 
taken prisoners during a great war, 
arc also publicly eaten , but if only 
two villages be engaged, this is not 
allowed t in the last case the dead 
arc left on the field, to be buried by 
their rcspcctiv e parties, and the pri- 
soners may be redeemed. In May 
1821 twenty persons were entirely 
eaten in one da}, in the village in the 
Silmdung district, w here Messrs Bur- 
ton and Ward resided for a short 
time in May 1822, and their skulls 
preserved. These criminals were 
inhabitants of a v illagc situated near 
the path leading to the coast, and 
in the habit of plundering travellers 
j’lul irnfliikcrs. It docs not appear. 


however, that any European has yet 
seen cannibalism actually piactised. 

Interest on small debts is some- 
times so high as 100 per cent, per 
mensem, and a man and his whole 
family are sometimes sold to discharge 
a debt, the principal of which only 
two years before was a single dollar. 
In cases of debt incurred at games 
of chance, their usages are singularly 
barbarious and inhuman ; yet , these 
infatuated and soidid people will 
frequently risk their all on a single 
throw of the dice Domestic slavery 
exists to a considerable extent, but 
they import no foreigners; the slaves 
are principally orphans, debtors, and 
pnsoners of war, A man may have 
as many wives as he can purchase, 
but seldom has more than two, who 
are mere labouring slaves, the hus- 
band doing comparatively little. The 
dead are generally buried outside the 
village, and a funeral feast is a neces- 
sarv accompaniment. 

The Battas are on the whole a 
more industrious race than the Ma- 
lays of the sea-coast, who are mostly 
supplied from the interior, both witn 
the necessaries of life and articles 
for commercial interchange Prior 
to A.D 1820 the Battas could not 
be prevailed on to accept in payment 
of any other dollars than those of 
Carolus the Third and Fourth, which 
have a remarkably large and full bust, 
while those of Ferdinand the Seventh 
arc small and spare To these last 
they were consequently averse, while 
the Caroli bore a premium of two 
and three per cent, which subse- 
quently increased as the Battas either 
hoarded them up and concealed them, 
or melted them to fabricate personal 
ornaments. 

Exclusive of the general deference 
to the ancient sovereign of Menan- 
cabow, the Battas acknowledge the 
supremacy of n single chief, residing 
at the north-west extremity of the 
lake of Toba, but the dependence 
seems entirely founded on supersti- 
tion, as he interferes in no lay aflhirs, 
which arc settled by the hcad-mcn of 
the villages, whom he usually ap- 
points as deputies. Indeed, the .ictunl 
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ntttcw ft^-rrt 

tnffimatK^ t!^ iW* t»l*» 
ki!ara(r rtrrji U « 

d>«U»rt cwp'rot I* 

lt*f*f ctcn rf»»l »**i 
l»lc ibe »n<w6t l«r«fit rf 

l•l^rt*p<‘ Tite cli^rf «ttti U»f »»W 
l«tire of the lf»4 n;! hkh (ntt>r^ 

h«T c««i{a4r« f««re 

eft4 •rlainiMm JfittW IIUrayMrt 
ilffYnJa on hi« fwonill «h*» 
rafter am! the drtfre e*f •JJfr** 
«ith ohifh be niBii**r« the nipfr 
ititiMt ft9T of hi» 

Thai th{« eatraor^iuff lullon ha< 
prewnc^hafisttonifxlortMniv titJ 
the ru4e i^ulnmen of ft • ehanetee 
and manner*, may !« •tiril*alctf to 
eariotit f*u»e* lueh n* the *i«nt of 
the iMteiou* metalii the tenta* e 
nehea oHhe inii obtalnnii their 

Ijjrnoranrr ornat^atfen; ti e ditUctl 
laturc of thr!r fetemmnit aMth 
ive nreufflManre* tinrarotiral Ir to 
the of t)f«<mnen« and 

euitema and lattfr tlietifea* mter 
tamed of the remoti' of o t*e«tiile 
inoetMflj! anthrojm^ibaH ohleh may 
oell l<e •«n*o«ed to hare damped the 
ardour and mtrsinrd the leat of 
rrlijiou* innuTaton(,M(i7«rfne oad 
II orrf, l/erv^ea tadenoa, d' ) 

DaTtr ^er /*#/« itatw J^^An Iw 
land l}inj; oITthe irrttem eoatt of 
bonatra, altuattd Imtncdiaiclyaouth 
of the c^iuoctul line and in length 
about forty mile*. Iiy ten the areraj^ 
breadih It ia Inhabited lijr a colony 
from the lUaod of ^eat «ho pay a 
jcarly raatolheRajaof Oaluaro a 
amair fortified rill^ In the interior, 
bcIoDsine to a difiWent raec, rrlioae 
numliw la aald to be limited to 100 
which It Is not alloned to exceed 
exactly u many children being reoi^ 
aa are sufficient to supply thedeaths 
They are reported to resemble the 
Iklaeassars and fiuggessea and may 
hare been onginolly adreatuKn 
from Celebes The influence of the 
Baiuaro Raja orer tbeNeai eolonutt, 
who out nnmbcr his tuhjeets by 
tnentyto one la founded on a su- 
perstitious belief with which they ore 
iinprccscd, that all the nater in the 


n\n\ 

|»*sod on *i»t If ihrt nri:*rct 

to (*i Oc 1st Hr In hla torri, 
lo fg b d*»'rcf Vtliy 

traJrfv oho rr«ci hhhef fr«n fo* 
dsv a*tJ arr swt rqoUIy rrtdo'ons 
It e»^dtc«d to fwy thm a*i ancmsl 
tri lie rf tcrtmi rnnwr* c*f gold. 

T) r fJoJ Kthf tor{ Ic heft aicm 
the oihtc sonthHiT frm ininu nut 
|«ir* U rtenily oa^TO ami ihHr rt 
pofts roc«*a*out> tid In ctwHVlcralde 
qointiil^ and or Itche dc 

mar So lire i* cnhiiatrd Pido 
listtt U rt iide from Ssut lldl on 
the mslndsml of homstrs, and I* 
mtltcly cotcfrdoitb oood^d/srf 
dm, Jfr) 

Ramtatt harbour situated 

at the nonhrffi rtlrrmiti of the t«* 
Isml of Magmdsfooi 1st A*4S'S^ 
ton !*.«*>«. Thu p^ Is Lnoon by 
m rrasrljd>!p reck ahoitl the sire of n 
Itfge dMeniegdiou r, of a f(po<Uy 
colour, t>rtocen ohiui and the main 
Is a of rocks 

i tx»* orrrat h^h oatcr; oitMn these 
« ten fsihotns wairr The Ihilrli 
once atirmpteil n scttlrment here, 
but «rre rt|wllrd by Ihenailtrs—* 
(/vrrfif 4**) 

Ran Raka.--A petty toon and 
stale of some note on the north 
ratiem roait of biimatra illuatctl 
on both sides of n nrrr of the tamo 
rume | bt T IT S Ion DO* 37 1 m 
T he name Iblu Ran ori„!n8(cs from 
n large atone In the Inicrlor which 
at nielit has the appearance of bclns 
red hot llie country Is suberdi 
nate to biak front whence the Jocat 
chiefs rcceire ihrir chops and digni 
tJe«t but being rich and commci&l, 
their alleguince Is not very submit- 
sire. In JSS^saltdiih rattans and 
silk cloths were the principal exports t 
about sevrnty dints of opium and 
some raw silk the chief imports) 
ibres and hones are broiteht down 
from the Interior The foMbliants 
are constderabte prow osmers *nd 
general camera of the Iraffie between 
thu part of Sumatra and Penang Ac 
Some are in consccnienee wrathy, 
according to Malay ideas anil own 
leveral Jorge vessels They alsoiua 
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nufacture rich silk and gold cloths, 
and coarse cotton cloths. In 1823 
the stationary Malay population was 
estimated at 10,000; the Batta cul- 
tivators of the intenor, most of them 
cannibals, were also numerous. The 
Batta chiefs sell their daughters to 
the Malay nobles for between 300 
and 400 dollars, and usually present 
along with her ten or twelve slaves, 
a few horses, and some buffaloes. 
The blood-money for murder here is 
444 dollars and 44 pice, and wounds 
of vanous degiees of severity are 
expiated m proportion, — (Anderson, 

Bauo — A town in the province of 
Malwa, situated at the confluence of 
the rivers Girna and Waugney, about 
eighty miles S W. from Oojein , lat. 
22° 26' N, Ion. 74° 54' E. The 
mountainous tract on which Bang 
stands stretches for a considerable 
distance along the course of the Ner- 
budda, but leaving in general an in- 
tci mediate plain between the ndge 
and the river of about ten miles in 
breadth There are few towns or 
even villages on this range, which is 
thinly peopled by miserable Bhed 
tribes, some still in the migratory 
stage. 

The town of Bang is built on ho- 
rizontal beds of sand-stone, at the 
foot of a range of low hills about 
100 feet high, forming the western 
boundary of a pleasant valley, three 
miles Jong by one in breadth. In 
1818 it contained only 400 houses ; 
but prior to the desolation of the last 
twenty j cars is said to have con- 
tained 2,000. It lies on the road 
from Malwa to Gujerat by what is 
termed the Oudipoor pass, and from 
hence two roads diverge , one east- 
ward through the Tanda pass, the 
other bjr the Tirclla ghaut, leading 
to Indore and Oujcin In 1820 the 
town and pergunnah belonged to 
Smdia, but yielded him only 9,000 
rupees per annum. Iron ore abounds, 
and is fused bj the native black- 
smiths, who procure above fiftj per 
cent even by their imperfect pro- 
cesses. 


Four miles S S,E. of Bang are tins 
sculptured cave temples, four in 
number, but only the most northern 
remains in a state of preservation. 
The open area of one cave is eighty- 
four feet square, besides which there 
are many side rooms, and others fur- 
ther advanced into the hill; but 
without plates it would be impossible 
to render the subject intelligible. 
Mr. Erskine is of opinion that these 
excavations aie of Buddhist origin, 
and present another example of 
temples dedicated to that reli^on, in 
countries where we have no histori- 
cal recoid that it ever existed, and 
where not a single individual of the 
sect is now to be found. Through- 
out the whole there is no trace of 
Brahminical mythology, there being 
no unnatural or distorted figures with 
many limbs or heads, except a mu- 
tilated figure of Ganesa, which has 
the appearance of being a much 
more recent piece of sculpture than 
the others.— Malcolm, 
ErsKtne, ^c.) 

Bauglee — town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, situated on the 
Kciree nullah, five miles north of 
Soondursee, and containing a stone 
ghurry, or native redoubt. In 1830 
It belonged to Raj Rana Zalim Singh, 
and contained about 1,000 houses. 

Baugreb ( Saglikari). — A inld 
and jungly pergunnah in the province 
of Bengal, district of Midnapoor, 
situated towards the north-eastern 
quarter. Although within sixty miles 
of Calcutta, up to A D. 1816, owing 
to peculiar local obstacles, the au- 
thority of government had never 
been properly established in this 
tract, nor had the peaceably disposed 
inhabitants ever enjoyed that pro- 
tection winch had been so effectually 
extended to all the other parts of the 
old British provinces. In Bnugrec 
the leaders of the Choars continued 
to act ns if they bad been indepen- 
dent of any gov ernment, and endca- 
voured to mamtum their indepen- 
dence by the most atiocious acts, 
and frequently by the murder of in- 
dividuals in revenge for evidence 



Ititm ura^t thn ttifi* 

fTjvtK cM tcHinSfr (« 
i!if f*f<wvininn of ibv'rr'^! n»ff 
n}{«f^ thm vctr ft^ 

railf tt»ij to l«t«ei>(> tl-i* (Mini 
mtntf 9t I'Hia r r<«!irt tbe 

iabk^ifiarlS «i!ir« thr of 

itinr t>slff4 •liomUlnl tliroi to •*» 
M«un»tioo ohWft Ibrt «rfr Ion 
rnwariSI} In «itb ibtfr ««ft 

WJk r«rrf •itmi’l to rtiiSlult 
00 rf^rfrof |<rt{icc batlr; (t 

laKsmc ncci'^Mfy to rancmintp iho 
Po«m umalh tr*tn] lo ilt^irfctit 
incot oiithoniito tn one fimcltnfiaf}- 
unJrr the ImtncJaiodirrcltoti of toe 
Gorcrtit»r«pmrfa1 otiuli ooa orrenS 
In 1/ donr anil >lr Oaltrf dtputn) 
to omite ihi ofituniK Mtrtnutlofw 
Tbp fint mrartro olc^c^ V) tlil« 
l^tlrnan «i< to otecmln ll>e 
ctfal nn/;in !m of ihr Itifldiiu In 
orilcr tliai tlicj mv.{it be af^ltcaftf 
ncluilnl front ibf crfirta! atnAnti* 
lo 1« oiTctrd to the |:mi laajoritf of 
Ibe Choan t ihc neat oat in 4qot«e 
tliem of their aeeuitcttprtl atti^lKO of 
fooJt to mctntmseotinm of acttie 
co^ijWTation omonj; ihelnba&iltanUi 
Onil ccnmllj to otatlnl h tl o terror 
oMco the micit^ of iltoio rul^Kra 
bad improatnl on tbe neiftibounn;; 
aUIagera and cultinter* Tbc toe 
mt of Ihrte tneaturea wst berominj; 
dailj more moninniout olim U i»at 
unfortunaielf armted b/ the Ininr 
rcction of the Pjlin In the o^acent 
ncrsonnali of BhoMbboom *netf 
feet howcTcr oftltitroniBiolionwat 
onijr tenttwraff for b/ ifae middle of 
181C the sang of iluodcrrra had 
been diipcncd and crinco of enor 
tnltjr nearly nippreueJ Mhile the 
current reicnue due to gotemment 
oaimUfeed Tn February 1816 the 
Choar banditti contlaied of nineteen 
leaden and about **00 aceoraplicen. 
In the course of a few months all the 
chiefa except two wereopprclicndeil. 
or fell In the attempts to apprehend 
them their frequent ami perunacious 
reaistanee being partly oscribable to 
thetr long habitj c( fcroniy and 
partly to tlidr expectation of capital 
puniahment if taken alive 
ill S DocvmetUif Oaktty, ) 


Itarfaitaw— A in the two 

swwrofMwdta" vw«r ihr mooih f/ 
lo^brf with ihr 
rnootry iin«l<T r«fit>r In 
|*vi liftno nf to iW Amcert of 
f mdr — r J 
ttaitrAti.^\ toon In 0*e pro* 
of |W«*-al « toatrdfmfherwitth 
tide t/lhe ISp! lab (Pad ns). or yranJ 
trurVofthtf ancr«,twmtt^>t»rtr'tr« 
N}« fmm tai 

gar V If^n. 41 Tbh It « 
laixe atid {nqn tout fdarr andoT con 
•iJtvaVe comBMvrui iteportanrr It 
la ai»o tbr am of n eominrrcUl mi* 
dmt on lhr> port of the t Indu 
Com|ian} In I**!! aptanutlonof 
teal irm ohl^ bad l•rm rtfcctcJ 
bttVi had a ihnilogoppeartncr 
ll*rar«att.-»A town In the Ou- 
}cTat perlnnda, lomt) arrm mitr« 
wr*l from Junaehurt lot 
Ion ;o I? h 

n*rrrtTAit^Aln«tiln the north 
em rfrrar* ihirtren milm W N U 
from ViMunpatnarai bt. 15 * %>V 
loo UPao*! 

DAinriT.— A town lirlntiglng lo 
Btndia in the provinre of Maiwa 
twenty mlirs from Chembirr 

JiATreea ^ra«iwro^.*»^A aesport 
town on the Mabliar coa«t term 
mtir« aeuib from Cdiciitt bl U* 
lO* Nt Ion «6* A2* I*, llppoo new 
rumed ibU place Snllonpotnam and 
Intended to have made It a commet* 
etal emporium. Teak abipv of 400 
lona are built here of timber nro* 
cured In the nelehbourhood and from 
llie chips and saw*diitt, teak tar It 
extracted. Some saw nulls were 
erected here on tpeeubtion with the 
view of iup|il>ing the dock yards nt 
Sombay with phnka| but tiie mov 
lag power being wind it a}>peared too 
prrcanoiis for the heavy macliinery 
required 

Dcacii (Iwcub)**^ native fort 
on die Malabar coatt Udrty^aeven 
miles 6 by from Mangalore nnd 
pbeed lixe Cananore on a high 
point, projecting Into the ten towanu 
tlie loiidi and having a bay within 
it|Iat 1&*S3 N,lon 7&*^£ Tlie 
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town^liimls norltj from the fort, nnd 
in 1800 contnined 100 hotisci. The 
inhnbitnnts nrc cJncfl) MoI)In^s nnd 
Mucuns, with n few Tinrs (culma- 
lors) mul people of the Concan, who 
hail long settled in Mnlnhar ns shop- 
keepers — [F Jiuc/ianan, ijr ) 

Bcmia. — A conbidcralilc town in 
the province of Giijcmt, fort) iniics 
E. by S from Sural Castle, where a 
(.nmll dctnchinent of troops is nstiall) 
stationed. 

Biuaghvr ^1'rdagftarJ.— A town 
in the province of Gundwann, nine 
miles south-west from Gurrah, Int. 
83“ 5' K., Ion SO^O'E. 

Brnsonr f Jiadururuj.—A district 
in the north-western cxtrcimt) of the 
M} sore Rnjn’s territories, situated on 
the stiininit of that range of western 
lulls which ov crlooks the prov inccs of 
Cnnarannd Malabar, and is nniiicd the 
Western Ghauts. These niounlams, 
elev nted frpni 4,000 to 5,000 feet nbov c 
the level of the sea, present to the 
west a surface in many places per- 

I iendicular to the horiron, and tlieir 
iciglit intercepts the clouds of the 
western monsoon Ninerainy months 
in the year arc usually calculated on 
in this climate, and for si\ of that 
number it is usual to make the same 
preparatory ariangemcnt for provi- 
sion, water excepted, as nrc adopted 
in a ship proceeding on a long voy- 
age. This redundant moisture not 
only favours the peculiar products of 
the soil, but also covers the face of 
the country with timber of great di- 
mensions, and underwood scarcely 
to be penetrated. 

The exports from Bcdnorc consist 
principally of pepper, betd-nut, san- 
dal-wood, and cardamums, the im- 
ports salt, rice, cocoa-nuts, oil, tur- 
meric, and cotton cloths The roads 
being bad, most of the exports are 
earned to Mangalore by porters ; the 
most important article is betel-nut. 
The difference of elevation makes 
this climate a month later than on 
the sea-coast The cattle are small , 
but the number reared exceeding that 
required for domestic put poses, the 
surplus is exported. When con- 


quered by Ilvdcr, in 1762, tlic Bcd- 
norc dominions comprt bended the 
inantinic prov 'met* iiov named Cann- 
ra, nnd to the cast n tract of open 
coiintr), mchiiig to Snntii Bednore 
nnd Iloohikcrn, within twent) iniles 
of Cliutlcdroog— -(II'iMi, F. Jtuchtt-^ 
ran, iSr.) 

Biosoni —A town in the Mysore 
Itrritorits, the capital of the preced- 
ing district, nnd situated in Int. l.T 
f>0' N., Ion. 73'’ 0' E It was origi- 
nnlly named Bidcrluili), or bamboo 
village, until the sc.it of government 
was** trnnbfcrrcd from Ikerv, after 
which It vuns cnllcd Bidcrurit, or bam- 
boo place On this removal, the 
whole revemte being expended here, 
Bcdnorc became a cil) of great mag- 
nitude nnd commerce, nnd is said to 
have Lontnined 80,000 houses, lic&ulcs 
huts, defended l)> n circle of woods, 
hills, nnd fortified defiles. When 
taken I13’ II)dcr m 1703, it was esti- 
mated at ciglit tmlcsin circumference, 
and the plunder realized w ns reported 
(by native authorities) at twelve mil- 
lions sterling Being, like his son 
Tippoo, n great changer of names, he 
called It 11} dernuggur, in which it 
rejoiced until 1783, w hen it w as taken 
and plundered bj a dctacliincnt of 
Bombay troops under General Mat- 
thews, but they were soon after 
attacked by Tippoo nnd Ins French 
auMliurics, nnd all destroyed or made 
prisoners At Tippoo’s death, Bed- 
norc still contained 1,500 houses, be- 
sides huts, and it has since greatly 
recovered, being a convenient iho- 
roughfarc for goods. During the 
Ranny’s government, one hundred 
families of Concan Christians settled 
here, and subsisted by distilling and 
vending spirituous liquors, but Tip- 
poo caiTricd them nil off to Seringa- 
patam Travelling distance from Se- 
ringapatam, 1 87 miles , fi om Madras, 
445 , and from Poona, 382 miles. — 
(F. Buchanan, Wilks, Rennell, ^c.) 

Beeans —A small and extremely 
mountainous district in Northern 
Hindostan, situated about lat 30“ 
16' N , Ion 80“ 50' E , and bordering 
on the Ncpaulcse territories, east of 
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lYie C«U nirrf ntiWh U Is fra 
Tcncd 

Drrjivrt.^ Wwn Won-lftjr l<» 
the Bntnh pnrmiRicnt In Ihr ffo- 
vmte of Candmli slltntrd at ilie 
ronfliieorc of ihf ^o<»n»a<W/ m I 
Atlyc at Il»c N of »W<*i 

\% B BmaH foit t SI* IQ* Ion 
75*-!% E. In 1{> 0 It «a« the tin I 
of II Mminnili contslmns IQt til 

ta^ei^ ifatentm 4(‘ ) 

Bcrciiotxr^A roffupir«e lo«n 
mtli ■ smaU fort titiuitru on n nar 
row crccV commumcMln^ wtih the 
hartiour of Goa from which It t« 
thirteen milea N h^ 1- <li tant It 
•tatnls within the litniU of the Toa 
tcmtofies, nnil it the nsua} ntaee of 
cmboriation fortraiellen who hare 
come ilown the nam Ghaut Ihom tlie 
Deecan.*^ Fa//erfM 4v) 

Bccettuco mi 

aerable TiIIa|*e in the Nepaiilne do. 
mlnient with n substantial dhurram 
aala situated on an rteraied liank 
above the bed of the Octchiaco tor 
rent t«enty.«eren miles south from 
Catmandoo Ut S7> 19 Ion 61* 
55 b This place eoniiits of about 
a doien huts but alTordi no aupnlies 
to the tmrellcr eicept weed and wa 
ter^ of which last there is a rerj fine 
•prins besides sereral small streams 
in a wide stony channel } yet there is 
no cultivation in the vicinityi the 
only inhabitants bans n few I'artiui. 
tics or mountain Hindoos who eoU 
leet duties and supply tnivellers 
Hie name DichaVor •ij;niriea a place 
abounding with scorpions. Hunng 
the last campaign against the Sepau 
lose Beecbiaco was taken by Sir Ha. 
Tid Ochterlony who cstaulfshcil a 
depot and fortified it with a stodi 
ade.~^F Suckanaa 

BzEeiicrooa.~A villi^ein the pro. 
nnee of Mooltan division of Sindc 
Bituat^ on the west bank of the 
Goonce on the road from llydera 
bad to Mandavte in Cute!) lat 
SS'N., Ion 99*5 2:. 

BEEHER 

A pronace of the Deccan situated 


pnnnpally lirtwren the sermtrenth 
aod l•rfltSc 1 h dretees of north latl 
lode and at pmcnl c o mprv h cndal 
la the dtHwiawns of the Niram To 
the north it Is lioimdol by Aururya- 
t«d and Bmr } on (he south the 
larpe prosincrof lljideraltadi |i» the 
n*f it bat ilydm'od amt fiuftdwa 
ns| anlonlhewett \uruayaha>land 
Bqtpoor Tlir siirfscrof this pro* 
since is uneven and hilly lait net 
mmmtalneui an I It Is intmeef rd 
many small strramt, which having frr 
tIhtM the so3 flow htto the Beema 
Krishna, and Godavrry The conn 
try In gnieral l« err) pfoductivr, ami 
under the eld Hindoo government 
contained a redundant |>oputatIon 
Init it ta new thinly InhaUted com- 
pared wiih the British jirovincet 
Although long the leat or a >laho- 
medan sovemgnty, and still subject 
to princes of that pmiiaslon the 
Hindoos exceed the rival sect in the 
nroportion oT three to one The 
lunctioR of three languages, the Te* 
linga, the Maharaita and the Ca 
narcse takes place In this province 
some where near the raiiiak Tlio 
largest riven are the Codarery and 
Msnjcni t the chief towns Beeder 
C^Iberga Nandere and Calliany 
The principal modem lubdivtilona 
are 

1 Callierga. 5 Dccdcr 

S Natdroog 0 Nandere 

X Akuleottiu 7 Patree 

4 Calliany 

AAcr tlie hiahomcdaR conquest the 
province was the scat of the Bliame 
nw dynasty of Deecany sovereigns 
the first of whom was Allah ud l)ccn 
Houuua Knngoli Bliamencc A.p 
13-I7 whose capital was Calbeiva. 
Bnidcs tho pnnees of the Mzom 
Sbajiy, Add Sbnliy. and Ciittub 
Shaby mmilics founded on {he rums 
or the wiamcnec dj nailj , there « era 
two others composed of sections of 
(heir once extensive dominions One 
y ” foundal by Ameer Berced (nboiit 
1518^ the prime minister or rather 
the confiner of the two last Bhanic* 
nee suitmis and callal after him the 
Berrad Shaby His dominions were 
sroBiI, coDsiitmg of Beeder, thecapi 
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taV atid a few districts round the city. 
The loyal dignity did not remain long 
in his family, his territories being 
wrested from his grandson by the 
other princes of the Deccan, and the 
short-lived kingdom of Beeder de- 
stroyed. Along with the other Dec- 
cany provinces, it was subjugated by 
the Moguls towards the conclusion 
of the seventeenth century, during 
the leign of Aurengzebe, from whose 
successors it was abstracted in 1717, 
by Nizam ul Mulk, and has ever since 
been occupied by his successors the 
Nizams of Hyderabad. But the 
Feshwa had always large claims for 
chouteon this territory, which, when 
regularly paid, yielded seventeen lacks 
of rupees; but when by the fortune 
of war the Maharatta claims devol- 
ved to the British government, the 
arrears had so accumulated, that in 
1820 they amounted to two and a 
half crores of rupees. — (J'crisAte, 
Scott, jMaekerate, Elphinstone, 

BEEDEa ( Bidet ) — ^The capital of 
the preceding province, situated in 
lat, 17* 49' N , Ion 77* 46'E , seven- 
ty-three miles N.W. from Hyderabad. 
According to descriptions given forty 
years ago, and we have none more 
recent, this place is fortified with a 
stone wall, a dry ditch, and many 
round towers The wall is six miles 
in circumference, and the town it en- 
closes stands in an open plain, except 
the east side, which is on a ground 
that rises about 100 yards The 
whole is much decayed, but the re- 
mains of some good buildings are still 
visible. It was formerly noted for 
works of tutenague inlaid with silver, 
and near the ruins of old Beeder, Ah- 
med Shah Bhamenee founded the city 
of Ahmedabad, which he made his 
capital instead of Calberga, and this 
is the modern Beeder. Travelling 
distance from Hyderabad seventy- 
eight mdes; fiom Delhi 857, from 
Madras 430, and from Calcutta 980 
miles— (Colton, Scott, Rennell, ^c) 

^ Beejalfoob — A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, three miles and a 
half south from Indore, which in 
1820 contained 300 houses. 


Beejafoob ( Fipa^apuraJ.'— A town 
and pergunnah in the province of 
Gujerat, division of Chowal, at pre- 
sent subject to the Guicowar, lat 
23“ 37' N., Ion. 72“ 46'E., forty miles 
north from Ahmedabad. This tiact 
had been transferred to the British 
government prior to 1810, but up to 
that period not the least progress had 
been made in eradicating the turbu- 
lent and rapacious habits of the na- 
tives In 1811 it was let in farm 
for five years at an annual rent of 
171,647 rupees ; and in 1817, after 
many endeavours, was given in ex- 
change to the Guicowar for some more 
peaceablepergunnahs. — {Rowles,Car- 
nac, fyc) 

Beejkote. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, situated about fif- 
teen miles east of the city of Jessel- 
mere. 

Beekia River ( Bhima terrific ). — 
This river has its source in the moun- 
tains about fortj' miles north of Poo- 
na, which it passes at a distance of 
fifteen miles From hence, wuth many 
•windings, it flows in a south-easterly 
direction, receiving the accession of 
various hill streams, until after a 
course of about 400 miles it joins the 
Krishna near Firozeghur. The hoi ses 
most esteemed by the Maharattas are 
bred on the banks of the Beema. 
They are of a middle size and stiong, 
are rather a handsome breed, gene- 
rally dark bay with black legs, and are 
named from the country that breeds 
them,Beemarteddy horses — {Rennell, 
bth Register, ^c) 

Beenishehb. — See Maeebum. 

Beerat. — A town in the province 
of Agra, sixty miles N N.E. from Jey- 
poor, lat. 27® 42' N, Ion 75*59'E. 

Beeranah — ^An open village m 
the province of Ajmeer, situated to 
the south of the Cuggur, sixty miles 
NW. of Hansi, encompassed by a 
riunous mud wall without a ditch. 
In 1810 it contained about 3,000 in- 
habitants, and had sixteen wells in 
the vicinity. — {E. Gardnei , ^c.) 

Beebgub.— A n open village m the 
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of Altaluibsuli leTcntccfi min N 
iiomPuaiuih N«(fon 80* 

Ociitct^A town and pcqruonsh 
In tbe firoTiflce of Agni» nineteen 
Bifn 8£ from Kalnec Lat. 8>»* 
M loo 78*61 E; 

BBtiL’T«-'A town and imall per 
nah in Uie province of Aliaiis* 
tercntccn Plica ^ W fromdett 
r l«t.S9l*SG N^ion 7»* JV 

I}n»rT<>-A town In the pronnee 
of Deihi, district of Saiioronpoor 
about dneen p}(ca HW from the 
town of Saharunpoor 

BmxziBAi— A Tillage ritoatod on 
an eminence m the proTineo ami 
district of Candcuh about fiAjr piles 
from Booriianpoar and re* 
markable for a wdl built ilone fon^ 
a care object m thu district where 
the Tiliage Ibrta are usuoUy of the 
most wretched dcscnption^Zbf 
larion d;c) 

BEiaooi(Mo}itrB<'~*Ancxteniirelmt 
unfinished fortress in the pittymce of 
Malwo situated on the left bonk of 
the Sipra a short distance below 
Oojdn Its outer wall eomprebends 


eomnrixn ncartr tlie whole at soulfi 
em Spdaur in 1786 It yielded a 
rerenue of one lack and t half, in 
1830 ontj 50 000 rupees, per annum, 
^drofcefsi, 1^} 


BEJATOOn 

A large province of the Decenn 
estendittg from the l^lh to the Ifiih 
degrees of north latitude On the 
north It U bounded by the nrotince 
of Auruneabftd on the soutn hr the 
Toombuddra Wurda nnd distnet of 
Canani t to the east it has Aurungn* 
bad and Hydrabnd alone the couno 
of the Bema nver and to the west 
the Indian ocean In Icnmli it maj 
be estimated at OSO plies by SOO tbc 
arcregc breadth 

The western districts of this pro* 
vinec arc very mountainous, esne 
aaliy In tlie Tlanity of the ghauts 
where hiB fortresses of great natural 
stren^ abound The site selected 
for these strongholds are nearly all 
oilhoiafnedmracter namely isolated 
eminences witli flat summits, nnd 
sides pcipendicufar for fifty or a hun 
dred feet from their upper mor^n or 
easdy made so by searmng. Being 
thus rendered inaccessible from be 
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except by one nan ow and diffi- 
cult path, all necessity for outworks 
is superseded, and the fortress usually 
presents only a wall cresting the edge 
of the precipice, instead of the nu- 
merous and intricate lines of defence 
which connect rock with rock from 
the base to the summit of the for- 
tified droogs in the south of India. 
Although less alpine, all that extent 
of surface to the east of the ghauts 
is also greatly elevated above the 
level of the sea In such tracts as 
are fiat and arable the black soil 
prevails, particularly along the courses 
of the principal rivers, such as the 
Krishna, Toombuddra, Beema, and 
Gutpurba 

There is nothing remarkable in the 
agriculture or productions of Beja- 
poor, and the local peculiarities will 
be discussed under the principal 
heads respectively. The horses rear- 
ed on the banks of the Beema were 
held in great estimation by the Maha- 
rattas, and mounted their best ca- 
valry Until recently the whole sea- 
coast was possessed by that lace, 
which being little addicted to ma- 
ritime commerce, whatever traffic did 
subsist was mostly earned on by 
means of land carriage, but the 
amount of this species of interchange 
all over the Deccan has always been 
considerable As this section of Hin- 
dostan did not come under the sway 
of the Mogul emperors until long 
after the death of Abul Fazel, and 
remained but a sliort time in sub- 
jection, we have no ancient descrip- 
tion of Its condition ; at present the 
principal modern geographical and 
territorial subdivisions arc the follow- 
ing, beginning at the south-west. 

1 The Concan 

2 Coiapoor 

3. Mortizabad. 

4. Assodnagur. 

5. Btjapoor district. 

0. Sackur. 

7. Raichoor. 

8. Miidgul 

*). Gujundcrgbur. 

10. Annagoondy. 

11. Bancapoor. 

7^ /wtinrfiiAt. 


13. ^oorgool. 

14 Azimnagur. 

15 Ryebaugh. 

16. Darwar. 

In this piovince, approaching 
Krishna from the southward, 
Maharatta tongue becomes more 
moie in usej leaving this nver tc 
south, the Canara. dialect declini 
a similar proportion ; so that 
Krishna may be deemed the divi 
boundary of the two languages, 
the Canara is rather more spoke: 
the northward than the Mabarati 
the south of that river. The Kru 
is remarkable also for separating 
ferent styles of building. To 
south the houses of the lower cla 
are flat-roofed, and covered with 
and clay, northward the roofs 
pitched and thatched. At present 
principal towns are Bejapoor, Sa 
Goa, Bijanagur, or Annagoo 
Warree, Coiapoor, Darwar, S! 
noor, Hoobly, and Mentch. 

South of Poona the Bbeels 
succeeded by the Ramooses, a n 
civilized and thoroughly subt 
tribe, who principally inhabit the 
tacbed branches of the western g] 
mountains stretching to the < 
ward They have the same tine’ 
habits as the Bheels, hut no pcci 
language, and being more interi 
gled, approach the lower caste! 
Maharatlas They are a nuinei 
community spread over the Bcjaf 
province, thieves by tiade, jet o 
employed as police servants and 
lage watchmen. They are witl 
caste, but abstain from eating beef, 
dislike husbandry and mechanic 
bour, but are much addicted to Ir 
ing and other idle recreations J 
the Bheels, Coolies, and othei dc| 
dators,the Ramooses arc quiet ur 
a vigorous government, but the 
verse when the state reins arc in 
least relaxed, as. tlicy then unite 
bands and subsist by plunder, T1 
principal strongholds are in the 1 
joining the ghauts to the south-v 
of Satara, but they do not reach 
thcr south than Coiapoor, or furl 
cast than the parallel of the latu 
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Aftrf ifcf »n i!-»* R^» 

>*»fm<*rrrtW«'f A! >r 

f A^3 f«»nw!fv1 iSf 
A«!T ♦ottTT'^tt •»f IWtrtnof, 
•ftf*! In A U H 

•I K»n tir f wf R» f*nTtf «r»^l 
ittc' covtif) frrnn iLi* nirr IWt** 
fo Df]); wr In ISO 
|Vc <4 Ibr M IxS f»ti *»f 

MaSntPri!«n« Mi<»ria 

tl xicn,rtl timbrlVrrtii Ifrilioi 
\«I) tiilO ni 4 aurmtor* «r«r t 
I ta»r1 A^J t 1531. 
M<MlMA<f1*^tith}4l«r<tin tu; 
flwnn; litf k tlJnr«sllxl«|*ftti(vt«it 
todMth tctmitAj tkum nlto m! 
61 ) 1 * 1 ! In cffrrttns lii* rvfp^ 
iMfinr Bnd lfr«Jin^ aihm to tlMtn 
wiUi «lq^lunt•• «ci fhif all titf m 
thtni* ranitnl f^arfitioAcrs ten* 
alannirt! itc\t hii dotnialonu 
All Adil ^hafi a Mtittutci! 1570 
la ibr «(ar 1591 the four SliJio* 
tuftkii •Mtkii«af the iVenii ftmrd 
a fonfedmr} B>^mt fUtn Iteje, the 
IftnJae unrm^ of 0 Jerapirf aM 
luitn |< uttr «Moitrkl and tlitn tibii 
ittluttle looL and tduft fmd hit cm* 
fHtal y\ lih that faja rnJrd the ler- 
r*ta!4it)ioi and fia«rtful Ifiodon 1 )) 
naii|'«ril 

Ibrahim Add bhah the Kmodt 
«)inl In ir^ Hunn^hUrnj^ the 
po«rr t«::vi to be trrcfTlx 
felt in the Dcetan 
^lahomnJ Ailil Shah 1 ilinl A l> 
1090 In fItU rrl^n hoajre the 
^f■ha^ltta moiled «hkh tillii the 
Mo^il eonqiirtti rrduml the Orja 
floor iirtiici(ialtt; to the Utt eitrcmity 
AliAdil Shall the acrond, Tliu 
finncedlcd In iD/di after a turbulent 
reinn dunnsthceourteof nhlchhe 
m]o)ed litue more of rojalty than 
the name It1< country hating been 
uiuqteJ by Serajee and other ratsaJa 
SeeunderAdtf Shall auececded,but 
never acquired any real power being 
merely an Inttniment In the handt of 
Ilk nobility ^Mtli him coded the 
Adil Shaliydraasty In IC99, when 
tiio eit} of Uejapoor ttaa timlegcd 
and taken by Aurcngiebe anti Sc 
eupder Adif Shall made prisoner 
Ihit MaIiomcd.ui dynasty of Srja. 
floor was raflprhable for the practice 
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r€ topfrm% Ihc l«V t lie*, they lm» 
ir l^i ftr t fal rtrle litlr AraHr 

Tie drear atultlntrucimi of the 
tWjsfMior Ikeeafty rr'pirr, and the 
ri*e t4 that rt the Mahtfalta* hap- 
pened to tiesrl; el the aame liRM* that 
thttfetHincr rannotutih ftrKtnn* 
be»MJ rice lobavelieen iBlqret to 
the thrw>e rf Dc M alihoi^h re- 
piUrl) rnumetatf*! In the litt of *00 
htSw the rcifu of AnttPf 

mV It* pmirt ion ttat di putrd «tUl 
laorh tlati^tcei but H« taemton 
rwify abandoned It to the SfahmiUt, 
arid ntih them, uet3 very rroent 
mntt the lary^ { 1011*00 of It rr> 
ruinnt. 

Aftre the ronrlutlon of the trar 
nftbUoalafRowSInitaln tbOl the 
SlaSaratia tmifnrir* In ihl* prevlnre 
rahibitrd a Kenr of the moil cure- 
ordmiry enarrhy, and aliheugh no- 
Bunstlf tul^tel to the Pe*h«ar, hla 
authoniy learTtly rtiendrd beyond 
the city of Poona, and wai frtiticti 
I vewy nnijrhr*>lora allla-e. The 
diCrrvrt chim and leader* of banditti 
17*1 ham the country nai octvplnl 
ncrealmoit Inmimmulex ihenunev 
and drsl-naUoni of the principal orre 
OoUah (aftcrvanltemcrah tltno to 
the rt I r«h«B and Lilird In battle), 
Ana Sahrb and Hale *<Bheb (the aona 
or lHir»eram Ubow and bewU of the 
rotwiirdrn fMinT)^ Afpah Detuye, 
I orila, Raporjee rin Jia, lbe\ Inthoor 
€.ur Maitarow llatiia, the llaja of 
(.olafioer f-utlrb Rlngh lihoontle 
Chiniamim How (the ncfdiew of Pur 
arram Rhow), Tanita Ihint Pritly 
MJdy and other* of Inferior nolo 
dqicnding on l)ie*e leaden. These 
atsumed the title of Jaghlredan, al 
IhoUnh Uiey were properly only ic*- 
rindamy sirdar* or the Poona atate 
In fact there were very few of the 
southern Ja.hirrdani who had any 
Just pretemfons to the lerritene* they 
oceupleilln 1603. 

In A D 18IB the whole of tills 
vwst firovinre with llio eieefition of 
the lerntory reserved fur the hatara 
llaja beenrae subordinate to the Bri 
tliii government wlileh eitabllihed 
the diitrlet of Dflrwar and new 
niodctlcd the political relations of the 

M 
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diHferent petty chieTs attd jaghiredars, 
the most noted of whom m 18^1, 
besides the powerful Putwurden fa- 
mily and the Colapoorilaja, were the 
chiefs of ffittoor, Moodhole, Nepau- 
nee, Nurgoond and Ramdroog, Gu- 
junderghur, Shanoor, and Jambhotee, 
all coerced (most unwillingly) into 
peaceful habits by the strong arm of 
the Bntifah power — {The Duke of 
Wellington, Femhta, Eljihinstone, 
Malcolm, Moor, Wilks, S^c) 

Bejatoor ("Vijagapura, the impreg- 
nahle city) — The anaent capital of 
the province of Bejapoor. In old 
books of European travels it is gene- 
rally written Viziapoor. Lat. 16° 46' 
N.> Ion. 76° 47' E 

When taken by Aiirengzebe in per- 
son, A,P. 16S9, the fortidcations 
from description appear to have been 
of immense extent, for betivecn the 
wall of what is usually called the fort 
and the outer wall of the old city, 
there uas said to hove been room for 
18,000 cavalry to encamp Within the 
Citadel, or inner fort, were the king’s 
palace, the houses of the nobility, and 
large magazines, besides extensive gar- 
dens, and round the nhole a deep 
ditch always filled With water. It is 
still asserted bj' the natn es, with their 
usual proncncss to exaggeration, that 
Bejapoor while flourishing contained 
98^,000 inhabited houses, and 1,600 
mosques. After its surrender the 
resenoirs and ncllsin the fort de- 
creased, and the country around be- 
came n astc to a considerable distance. 
At present it exhibits to the view a 
X ast expanse of mins, which prove the 
original magnitude of the city when 
it iras the capital of an independent 
monarchy . 

Thegreat domcof Mahomed Shah’s 
tomb 15 discerned from the village of 
Kunnoo, fourteen miles distant, and 
from the numerous spires, cupolas, 
and minarets that strike the cj c, a 
great population is anticipated ; but 
on entering the gate the illusion va- 
nishes, for, excepting the receptacles 
of tlic dend, nil the other buddings arc 
more or less in a state of ruin The 
vails of the outer fort extend eight 


measured miles by the counterscarp of 
the ditch, and though decayed in many 
parts, there is not yet a complete 
breach through any part of them , in- 
deed, in 1819 guns were still mounted 
on them, and centinels stationed at 
the gates. Of these there are seven, 
in*, the Mecca, Shahpoor, Bhaminy, 
Fadshapoor, Allahpoor, and Futteh 
gates, one being shut up. T here were 
Formeily a ditch, covered way, and 
glacis on the eastern face, but time 
has scarcely left a vestige of them. 
The inner fort or citadel is fast crumb- 
ling into ruins, and within its enclo- 
sure, the palace, or rather its rums, is 
situated. 

About five miles from the great 
western gate is a village called Toor- 
ree, built on the outslurts of the for- 
mer city. At this spot arc still to be 
seen the remains of a loyal palace, of 
a mosque, and of various other erec- 
tions of less note. To the east of tins 
stands the Dirga of Chunda Salieb, 
a Mahomedan mosque — a mean struc- 
ture, but still the resort of devotees; 
and m a hollow near it are the ele- 
gant mausoleum and mosque of Ab- 
dalla Eban, minister to one of the 
Bejapoor sovereigns. From hence to 
the glacis of the fort is a succession 
of ruins, chiefly Mahomedan tombs, 
forcibly reminding the traveller of the 
space Wtween Delhi and the Cuttub 
Hinar. The mausoleum and mosque 
of Ibrahim Adil Siinh stand among the 
other nuns of the old city, at a short 
distance without the western wall of 
the fort. They are built on a base- 
ment 130 yards in length and fifty- 
two in breadth, and raised fifteen feet; 
inside 115 by seventy-six, covered by 
an immense dome raised on arches. 
The mausoleum is a room fifty-seven 
feet square, enclosed by two verandas 
thirteen feet broail and twcnty-iwo 
feet high. The central chamber of 
the latter is quite plain, as is also the 
interior of the mosque, but in other 
respects these buildings excel in ela- 
borate arcluteclural elegance, and 
might be ndinntngcouslj compared 
with the most celebrated Mogul sepul- 
chres in upper Huidostnn. TJie Irct- 
vork of the ceilings of the verandas. 
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iWr fntMU rimtnl •«!! yon>-r* 
rf hw»*i in 
Irtfiirrt rimrj «'?ih ■ 

<l«ArKict» «f ii*l In Ibr 

nT tulf «*f 111* 

f*f*i cHrllr?f«i*j: r««i«*r« w>*l iti*t*l 

r> eirrti Iftmt In » ff#V 
{■•rmrli* IfttlrtlnT r‘*«'a »*{nvrliif 
m«. n« In flif ncniti pt Intita, nrr rp> 
miiii^vf nfrli tcrltirvl fcnfnrr* «il> th 
imn iitniW in (h« mint rf Iliya 
jnw 

Tbi* i»r I'ul'Jinyi rrr**lB«*fi 
In « iolrr*)t’<‘ ilntP of rrramillnn 
«it!iln «liM h nltrJ Itir fori nf lln> 
]f;«rtnr (for If la ■ rrm i Ilf 

i*f«3fminl If f<art*rtrjiinna man niww 
fhrr atiil lai|rn) ii lit]! ttrj coniitli* 
n* If One miire anj any rrtulaf 
itiffl for tararif thrrr tnOra, al*nat 
CfttfmnUf (uirj |hf(Hi«hMl art! 
pTfacntiii,, iRsaf alone l>uildin*«. tnHh 
prime ii«trifl^an4fnn«TM<>a Tbtie 
If alMi nnMlirr ftfret of liii* almtijw 
llmi, nliirii rant ptfalM to ll e nnftlt 
liei aomralitl anon* o' tnirtcl «h(i 
rnldnafu Tbf moef mnafl*l<^f rO ()cr« 
nlthfo llic f<nl arr the inoitn nf Al*> 
dnlllfuand^ttfiNcaatif Iftrjen 
ana nuaircd or rmt ihe eew 

Iriiratrd tmniMlc^nt of bultan M«h 
amid ihrlmalee of ilie Nan 
Bffli ifie lonn eatled tfic Onpmv 
llo^ Lealdf<rr«lj?aha moaonn and 
taaaaoinima Innummlde Ttim* i« 
atao a low Hindnn leinplci iut^«orted 
bf fiumcrotta plllan of alnrle ftone* 
Intherarbcit andnidraf ftylenfnrah 
ttinicalarciittfctiirf furipnaftl fo have 
been the work of the larhioof and 
ihN !• aImo«t the only Hindoo itnie- 
tureeitant{nura!»outD(ja(^r Tl»e 
niilitaff Khnjoov, aatd to Mve Iteen 
built bfT a aweeper is aneilier of the 
ennoaiticf on arcouni of the ma sj 
stone chains that hang froni ils >n«,le>. 
whieli muat have Iwen eut fiom solid 
blocks 81 no Joining In the bnUh 
perceptible 

Tlie inhabited portion of ilie fort 
if riildlf in the Ticlnltf of the great 
iiio>Mpje There are also groupei 
iioiises scattered over Its vaat area 
and mud hovels arc seen stuck up 
among the maiif rulni Tliere arr 
also sonic enclosed and euUivaicd 


rddat tvt lie ^tare rrnrralljr |a n 
wtltreoM « eoirred with irraia and 
•*in.lw and intcrtpmcvl wi:h irre« 
Itithoot the wvHTtm p«(e there ii 
ll•v}14lerp>m!r»] tttfjir neatly leiilt 
of floor whkli !■ new afmmt the 
oetr M s*atnl misnrr of nlut t* 
n*(nl the fitj |b^»*»iy»r n« It now 
wilnl t* fHSf 1*0 drfcnhtfl ai two n 
t«r* a«)jo{nl% rath other ihsi whkli 
If rallrd the fot tun* In the ra f 
aoi the old nil lollirwr*!. On the 
southern aide of the fort tlmr arc no 
tram of anf aedmt lai I Imof to of 
Uientf wall* the walU of the fort 
brtrg the nMImair |<ouodari pf Be 
Jfjmnf In that divmlon ^lo«t of 
Ito larrn rdi'Im (the paberi In the 
clta !tl eirrpinl) appear to haired 
I ttb» or no wood uml In ihrir con 
ftninum ihepmailitgcharaclcror 
the arctihrcisre tiring rati rrmsMue 
fobiitr Ihsit rlaliwairworLnisnthip 
or cifo'ant detipn ‘liirre are seme 
monnoua gum »iill rrtnainins brrr 
eermpondmg mih the (.icl>|<ean 
ntsgniiuJe the fort fpmtrly 
Ihrrr were Uclie but In th*0 ont/ 
Ihe jrnrat lirau gtm (ca«t In loll) 
and the Ion* In n nne rmumexl 
I if the raldirc of the first an Iron 
l<ullrt wrl^f in* ./ll? lb would Im* 
mpiiml In |h£t iIkt llombav go> 
femmrtii was rslrrmilf ilr*Irpiis vf 
vending It to | n•’fnd a« a prevent 
to Uie Me* but eniii ilie rosdi nre 
fmnrovcd it wniil I It almost lni{»ot* 
•ible to Iran |mrt such a |Hindcrous 
nta«f to the senTuast 

Until IHIK this eltr s»bi emnftre 
itendeJ In that Portion of the Be|a 
poor prosinre lictonginsto the IVwna 
Mahamllaf during alitcli the rums 
were the noted liaunu of thlrveirt 
who have been ntir|uilcd since the 
Introiluctlort of the Bniiili authonif 
No rrgulsri urvej of this quarter 
having ever been executed the non 
lion of this city ii lalt down In the 
ma{>s full twelve mites iicnrcr the 
Janction of the ^lalpurla and Kristi 
na than It ought to lie. and lwo*thirdi 
of the towm end vlllagea placed in 
ill vicinity hate cither no existence 
or are mlsnamcil or ml placed Ilie 
duirict of Bejapoor b iniiabitcd by 
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Canarese, who retain their own lan- 
guage and manners, and in 1818join- 
ed Sir Thomas Munro to expel their 
Maharatta rulers. By Mi Chaplin in 
1820 the Maharattas were reckoned 
to compose only one-eighth or one- 
tenth of the population, and were 
mostly soldiers and Brahmins. — {Fnl- 
larton. Moor, Scott, St/kes, Elphin- 
stone, %c ) 

Bejapoob — A large subdivision of 
the Bejapooi province, bounded on 
the north, west, and south, by the 
Beema, Maun, Angurry, and Krish- 
na rivers The chief towns are Be- 
japoor (already described), Huttany, 
and Mangulwara. 

Be JAWLB — A town in the province 
of Allahabad, district ofBundelcund, 
twenty-four miles S. by W. from 
Chatterpoor , lat 24° 37' N., Ion. 79° 
32' E Ruttun Singh, the chief, is a 
dependent of the British government. 

Bejioiiub — ^A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, situated on the south 
side of the liohurry, and within the 
Maharatta territories south of the 
river Chumbtil j lat 20® 4' N , Ion 
77® 15' B., eighty miles S.W from 
the city of Agra. 

Bejoub . — h town in the province 
of Allahabad, twenty-two miles 
SSW from Chatterpoor; lat. 24® 
38' N, Ion 79°27'E. 

Belaii . — A town in the province 

of Agra, twenty-one miles S S W. 

from Kinoje, lat 26® 49' N , Ion. 79® 

33' E. 

» 

Bfeapoob —-An old Maharatta for- 
tress in the province of Aurunga- 
bad, diiision of Calliaiicc, now in a 
decayed state, which defends the en- 
trance of the river Pan, below Pan- 
well — {Fullarlon, ^c) 

Bi.i.<\sfook f BclasptnaJ, — A town 
in the proiince of llclhi, district of 
Moradabad, comprehended within the 
Rampoor jaghire , hit 28® 65' N , 
Ion. 79® 9' E. 

Bri-Asroon — A tow n in the north- 
ern Ilindobtan, the capital and re:;!- 


dence of the Raja of Cahlorc, si- 
tuated on the left bank of the Sntu- 
le^e (which is here about 100 yards 
broad when the waters are at the 
lowest), 1,465 feet above the level of 
the sea, lat 31®19'N, Ion. 76° 45' 
E By Ml Foster, who visited it in 
1783, Belaspoor n> described as a 
well-built town, exhibiting a legula- 
nty not often met with in this quarter 
of Hindostan, and in 1819 it retain- 
ed the same character. The streets 
are paved, though roughly, and the 
houses are built with stone and mor- 
tar. The Ranny, or princess of Cah- 
lore (written by him Caloui) there 
resided, and possessed an income 
which he estimated at twelve lacks of 
rupees , but a tenth part of the sum* 
would, probably, have been nearer 
the truth. In 1810 Belaspoor was 
said to contain 3,000 houses. In 
1820 Joudh Singh, a turbulent Seik 
chief, was fined and punished for 
systematic disobedience, and more 
particularly for aggressions commit- 
ted against the Ranny of Belaspoor 
and hei dependents. In A.I>. 1822 
this dependent Seik state of Belas- 
poor devolved to the British govern- 
ment, on the death of the Ranny 
Deo Koonwur. It was ofiered to 
Sobha Singh Eulsea, on condition 
that he relinquished all lands held un- 
der Runjeet Singb, on the north side 
of the Sutulejc, who declined ac- 
cepting it on these terms. It was in 
consequence retained at the disposal 
of goveinment, with the view of 
being exchanged for some dcbateabic 
tracts in the Bhatty country.— (J^oi- 
(er. Public MS., ) 

Belesicueboo — ^A small forti css 
of a compact form in the Balagbaut 
ceded districts, situated on an emi- 
nence about fifty miles N E of Goo- 
ty, in the division of Ciirnoul. 

Beeuaum ( Jittlagrama) ,-^A small 
subdivision (or talook) in the Darwar 
district, province of Bejapoor, which 
consists of only three small hamlets, 
besides the cusba, or capital, being 
nearly surrounded by the Slialipoor 
pcrgunn.ih belonging to the Putw ur- 
dcii fniiiily. In Hindoo geography it 
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Belguam (Balagrama J—k. town 
in the province of Oude, fifty-eight 
miles N W. from Lucknow , lat. 27® 
10' N., Ion. 80° 5' E Tins town, 
though now i educed, is of some anti- 
quity, being described by Abul Fazel 
m 1-583, as very healthy and famous 
for producing men with melodious 
voices, and it is still distinguished by ^ 
a ruinous fort and moat. The de- 
cayed buildings appear to have been 
in the best style of Mogul architec- 
ture, but the present inhabitants, 
few in number, dwell in small houses 
either of mud or wood This place 
IS remarkable as having been the sta- 
tion first fixed upon for the British 
“ advanced, force,” in this quarter, 
which was afterwards transferred to 
Cawnpoor. — Fazel, Tennant, 
^e.) 

Belinda.' — k. small town in the 
province of Allahabad, sixty-six miles 
south from Lucknow ; lat 25° 53' 
N., Ion. 80°49'B. 

Bellaav ^Fa/io4ari -This reve- 
nue and judicial subdivision of the 
Balaghaut ceded districts occupies the 
western section of the province, but 
its limits have not yet been defined 
with sufficient accuracy Besides the 
lands attached to the capital, it com- 
prehends Barponelly, Adorn, Hai- 
droog, Gooty, and Curnoul, under 
which heads respectively further de- 
tails will be found , and for a general 
view of the country, the reader is 
referred to the article Balaghaut. 
The principal towns are Bellary, Bi- 
janagur, Harponelly, Adorn, Gooty, 
and Curnoul, the chief rivers, the 
Knshna, Toombuddra, and Vadavati. 
Cotton is generally cultivated hut not 
in large quantities, on account of the 
precarious nature, and the uncertainty 
as to Its future sale In 1812, the 
quantity raised was estimated at 2,000 
maunds, but it is supposed since to 
have greatly decreased In 1817, the 
total gross collection of the public 
revenue amounted to 981,221 pago- 
das, and in 1822, according to the re- 
turns made to government by the col- 
lectors, the total population amount- 
ed to 987,857 persons. In 1B15, the 


Madras government granted a remis- 
sion of 2,092 pagodas, on account of 
the injury done to the crops by the 
pilgrimage of his Highness the Pesh- 
wa and attendants through the dis- 
trict to the temple at Soondoor. 
This, however, was not the whole 
loss sustained by the inhabitants uho> 
happened to reside within the tract 
of these locusts, who had besides 
plundered them of their forage, poul- 
try, and vanous other articles. In 
1814, the judge of Bellaiy stated in 
his rcpoi t to government that not a 
single application had been made to 
him for a punchait by any individuah 
whatever —(jSbdson, Chaplin, Public 
MS. Documents, ^c.) 

Bellaev — k hill fort with a for- 
tified pettah in the Balaghaut ceded' 
districts, and at present tbehend-quar- 
ters of a civil establishment and mili- 
tary division; lat. 15° S'N, Ion 76® 
69' E The fort is a quadrangular 
building on the summit of an isolated 
mass of rock, not remaikably high, 
but protected by three distinct ranges 
of works one above the other There 
is but one ascent to the top, partly 
formed by steps cut in the rock, and’ 
partly by scaling its irreguiai surface 
and taking advantage oi its cavities. 
The pettah below is spacious, and 
contains a handsome bazar, besides 
barracks for the European troops, 
and houses for some of the oificers, 
the principal cantonments, however, 
are without the walls. The general 
aspect of the spot is rather naked, 
but the oificeis’ bungalows are neat 
white buildings, with tiled roofs, and 
gardens enclosed by little hedges of 
the milk plant. The cantonment ba- 
zar IS ornamented with rows of trees, 
and IS perhaps the widest, cleanest, 
and most legulai military bazar in 
India The lower fort at this place 
IS consideied by competent judges to 
be stronger than that at Gooty — 
{FvJlarton, Sii Samuel Auclmuty, ^c.) 

Bellary (Valaliari J — A decayed 
town xn the province of Allahabad, 
thirty miles north from Gurrah , lat 
23° 46' N, Ion 80°20'E From the 
extent of ruins seen round this place. 
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«ra« of irrtiirr ImporUflCf than It hat 
latdjr beni ; tmt it Mifferrl ^Jiljr 
t»3r Ibff it)tn nl inniralert* of the 
I indanicfc In ihenn Mt'HtrliOoJ ara 
•ome fine IllnilfV) Ictnitrt. A little 
to the tooUt erite!Ur}^i the prorinre 
ofCundwana cea*tneftr««. 

DruA>>vrAi«.«— A pAM in CejloQ 
on the road from Coluraln to Candt » 
iltuatei] about trn mtln S from 
the Uit. Hie Dcllaaj mountalii It 
1,000 feet aliore the Ictel of the tea, 
wt the tumtnit li •haded h)* nnlde 
»rr<t Ireet the tcctierjr hcauufai 
and the air cool and fmh —(Here, 

BcurMcoMBAit^A loirn In the 
Nefthern Lircan, diitnct of Guih 
toor thlrtp^li oulet N \\ fratn that 
plaeei lai ItFfit ton hffiSh. 
At thi* place the eounlry liesma to 
auamea hilly appearance ai It re* 
ccdet fimm the aea« The aeil It black 
And catered «i(li atenet ef different 
kindt, amoflj; vhich grow Indian com 
and cotton but the tract generally 
may tie conildercd at rery unprodue- 
tire In the adjacent tilla^ mU 
petre ft mannracturcd<«>if //eyar, if c ) 

Bcmra^A town in the nrotlnee 
ofljahore 10^ milet north from the 
city of Lahore] lot 33*4 N, Ion 
74* E 

BEMroEA liiAMOvo-Oneofthe M 
cobar Itlandt, ehirli aec. 

BcNAaeiDitTatcT f^riemMary ) 
—This large dirblon of the Allano* 
bad prorince is situated prindpallj 
between the twentydburth and twciw 
ty>sliih degrees of north latitude 
When eedM In 177fi by Asonh ud 
Donlah the Nabob of Oude le nas 
aubdivided Into sixty two pcraunnolis 
containing 19000 square tiules 6t 
which 10 000 compose a rich cuUI 
% Btcd flat on both sides oftheGanges 
Hie chief modem subdirlsions arc 
theeityand district of Benares and 
the districts of Juanpoor and Mirza 
poor In tho institutes of Arber, 
ld83 Abul Fozcl dcsenbes tho 
proTinee as followa Circar Be* 
nares, containing eight tnahals men 
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surment 1 10 OKI bc?3i] rrtmue 
RIRn,3IA dams. Hus drrar fiir 
nttheaMOratalry, and BdOOInfan* 
try *• 

The chrukie ef Dentres, which In 
winter Is so smre as lo r^cr frn 
aerrcable breomes so heated for 
three months aAcr ilarrli by the 
setting In of the hot viodf at lo de- 
stroy all trrrdurr and sroulj pro- 
Inbfy l« dettruclitc to all |- uropean 
attlCclat erasscf were they Intro- 
dtircdL lumlp* radishttf and a va- 
riety of greens and garden stiifli are 
railed by the natirrc but mostly 
for the consumption of Europcani. 
Him Is not much land under nee 
cutilratlon, the chief agrieuliurat 
productions being lorier wheat, and 
a spedes of the pea. A imall quan 
rity of flsx is raised on the sVirta of 
almost every field on account of the 
oil Its use as nn article of clothing 
not lieing understood here 1 irry 
field of barley contains a mixture of 
grain or peas j and at the distance of 
eight or ten fret n beautiful flow erins 
shrub used In dyeing Is planted A 
cendderable quantity of sugar Is pro- 
duced in this distnet and manufje- 
iMfud by B very simple process a 
•tone mortar and wooden piston 
turned br two builocis, the whole 
net srortn twelve rupees eonstiuito 
file most exiwnsire port of the ma 
chinery, and thn boiling pots are 
of the most common ^hensrare 
Here as in the 14 cst Indies the 
sugar harscat Is tlie Joyous and busy 
season Tbe Inrnmn or land auess- 
ment to the land revenue lu 1813 
was 4I>7I>1S4 rupees and the grots 
rcccipta of the whole zemindary 
4SG*707 mpees. Notwithstanding 
tlic odsantages that were suppoiM 
lo attend n settlement In perpetuity, 
tbe lond reschue of the Benares dis- 
tricts continued to fluctuate In Its 
amount without improving nnd at 
the obore date was nearly half a 
lack below the rate orieinauy esses- 
aedbj Mr Duncan 

From Piitna to Buxar Ghaxi- 
poor Benares and Mirzauoor, a rich 
countT} and much euUivntlon are 
seen wliilc the numerous clumps of 
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of mango trees give the surface Ihe 
appearance of a forest, and afford an 
agreeable i etreat to the cattle Both 
si^cs of the Ganges, a short distance 
above Mirzapoor, belong to the Na- 
bob of Oude, and exhibit a marked 
contrast to the Benares districts, 
which in the general scale of pros- 
perity yield to few within the British 
dominions, and arc still gradually 
advancing in population, cultivation, 
commerce, and buildings, both do- 
mestic and religious The stone 
quarries at Chunar and Mirzapooi 
were formerly monopolized by the 
government, and either let in farm 
or managed by an agent ; but in 1799> 
in order to encourage the excavation 
of the quarries, the whole were 
made free, subject to a moderate 
duty, which in 1815 yielded 37j000 
rupees. 

Plain and flowered muslins, adapt- 
ed to common uses, arc manufac- 
tured in the northern, baftaes in the 
western, and sanaes in the eastern 
parts of the province. Tissues, bro- 
cades, and ornamented gauzes are 
the general manufacture A species 
of bittensh salt is made in different 
places, but much the greater propw- 
tion of what is consumed is now im- 
ported from Bengal, and from Sam- 
bher in Ajmeer. A great quantity 
of excellent indigo is annually raised 
andexportedfiom Benares, which also 
furnishes a proportion of the govern- 
ment opium. Tnepnncipal nveis are 
the Ganges, theGoompty, theCaram- 
nassa, and the Sone, the two last 
being boundary rivers, and the coun- 
try in general is tolerably well sup- 
plied with water The largest towns 
are Benares, Mirzapoor, Juanpoor, 
and Ghazipoor In 1801 the total 
population was estimated at three 
millions of inhabitants (probably un- 
der-rated), in the proportion of ten 
Hindoos to one Mahomedan in the 
towns, and twenty to one in the 
country. 

The code of Bengal regulations 
has, with very httle dteradon, been 
extended to Benares; but in con- 
sideration of the high respect paid 
hy the Hindoos to their Brahmins, 


they have received some special in* 
diligences in the mode of proceeding 
against them on criminal charges f 
and it has been further provided in 
their favour, that in nil cases where 
by law a Brahmin would he adjudged 
to sufibr death, the sentence slinll be 
changed to transportation, or miti- 
gated, at the discretion of govern- 
ment. At the same time some evil 
practices of the Brahmins were put a 
stop tOj one of which was the bold- 
ing out a threat of obtaining spiri- 
tual vengeance on their adi ersari'es by 
suicide, or by the exposure of the 
life, or actual sacrifice of one of their 
own children or near relations. It 
was then ordered that atrocities of 
this nature should not be exempted 
from the cognizance of the magis- 
trate (as they had hitherto been), or 
the usual process of the ciiminallaw 
The consequence of this interference 
was, that the frequency of the crime 
diminished so imperceptibly, that in 
1801 only one instance had occurred 
in the populous district of Juanpoor 
within SIX months, on which occa- 
sion a Biahmin destroyed himself, 
and a i elation buned bis body at the 
door of the zemindar of the village, 
with whom he had a dispute. Vo- 
luntary suicide, however, stdl con- 
tinued fiequent, four or fi.ve persons 
destroying themselves in the same 
district each solar month. Another 
tribe of Hindoos, named Rajeoomars, 
weie accustomed to destroy their 
female infants in consequence of the 
difficulty of procuring suitable match- 
es, as IS still the practice among the 
Jhareja chiefs of Ciitchi and Catty- 
war. From this practice Mr. Dun- 
can, the resident, prevailed on them 
to desist, and his injunction has pro- 
bably been effectual, as the continu- 
ance of It has ever since subjected 
the offender to the ordinary punish- 
ment for murder 

Mimsuram, thegrandfatherofCIieit 
Singh, possessed originally but half 
the vill^e of Gungapoor, by addition 
to which, after the usual Hindostany 
forms, he laid the foundation of this 
enormous zemindary. He died in 
A.D. 1740, and was succeeded by his 
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wn nal»w« «!>-« id Amj liA»!»IJnw,t-rrm'r<fnit™*nJoll 
ir*rt of lU o»n ia*n of- »«r Jw 

nimo*»Tci! (o |!>p mo* «n*^ mm •ll*» .wfl’ 

Ktrt r«ttoi fir I* c rT«»infp t "Ot M ‘“t'cr# •bUS o»* rtrtn«»r of 

‘‘injrN itwp »<« «h 14T} tn 17*<I ifce • f mUpl » €« ll*n» "opjl 

dnrfo^ ihppMrWTKtit oftJ «pin»l m!»<t rntt*^ 

of Mr lUtstRft In I***! omI a.M 

»l ( Ihc 2S*th of M*rtli >wJ nidiSllrtn* 71»e M«MV»oUn« 
The »«o ooi wrt’wol rw»«e t»*n 

htm) le»n«h tl r rrrfrKtrtnlte tme In iro w>4 ihrrc ore w»J Irt t>c 
of ohlrb In 1*^1 «a« lt*> Oo^it HjOOO liftiiir* pmiplnl lij nmniamt 
Namln,— <Tr««*a/ ^ i nt«r fftU oho recettr ronintnilMn* »ltbotf|;tt 
rUr V«pfBU i 2 f Half •/>< r»chW«Bf>r«*rftr<>rM«o»o l\e 

atJe* natitt* from alt |«ri« of liwti 
nrM*ai»CiTVfl«niaaitf The rontil(T»litenuRil<T«ofTurK* Tar 
**tn«cnt name of ihli otare !< \ am* t«r>, I'mliint* Armenian* an I eren 
ita*H rnm and Nathl t«ro } ufoj>ran« are fimnil In Bensrr*. 
itmmai and Ih f;ro<oaptitC8! cmhU motnur otih Iti mtnara, oaa 

lion la In bi So* nO* Ion itmU Inc Auninj^trhe lo morltO- the 

fi. The Gan^ here maliM a fine Umdoo* Sot cmljr U It ptacM oti 
a«erp of alioat four mile* fn len;nli the molt tictateil aiir and ren*| i 
and on the cnnrrt tide of the curve cttoti* from hdns clo«e to the river, 
vrhich b aliO the rno*! elevated, |n,t the foumbtiena are Idd on a 
atmdatlieliolfctijiofneatre* The aaervd aiurt, ohtve Woft atood a 
marjrln la covered «ith hou«c« to the Hmdno tenolr nhleh wav devtroj cd 
araferV <d;^« end the oppouio ahore ig nuke room for the MuirolmauR 
Imnslerel the whole nuijr he meved ctltSei^ Tram the top of the mlnaM 
at once Ghauta or fandinj;.plarr*f there t« an extemUe view of the 
bull efbm itonea are fretptent |o«d and aJjarent eountr/, and of 
and Mme iliirtj feet hish before ifitf u,e numeroua llmiloo temple* aeat 
teach the atr^v The erection of trred evcrtliecit) and ila environ* 
them u reckoned h/ the Jlindooa an Tfie ] aropenn houie* at ^croli are 
ae(ofu»cfuiple(f,«hlchpcrpctuatrt handiome aJihoupli the/ look naked 
Ihnr name for want of tree* but tin* barcncs* 

The fttrectv tiete are ao catremclj \% rc<|ttvUe In Imlia on account of 
narrow that It ivdflicidt to pene> tbemjrlailaormuitiniloe* and other 
Irate them even on lionrimrk Tlie ln*ectv abj^d and unwlngctl which 
houiea are built of atone aomcala tbcir foliaso would hn^ur Tlie 
atoHeabi^ dovetoeacbotlier acme Slala* residence la at Jlamnasnr on 
of them fantftvticallj’ painted vtitb the oppovite aide of the rirvr, about 
grounvof m}tholojpcal (l^iirev from a mile from the city Tlie 1- uropenii 
the Hindoo pantheon oith terras rethlent* are not numcrou* ejiid^ 
on the tuRimlt, and verr amall win collector r^lvtcr and aviivtanla 
dow a to prerent dare and Invpcction the membera of the courts of circuit 
The oppofite Mucs of the streetv in and medical men compose thowliolc 
tome parb approach ao near to each {government establishment | to vvhlch 
oUier as to be umted by ipilfcnr* may bo added a few private mcr- 
pie number of itono and bnck chants indigo*plantcra nnd persona 
houses from one to BIX storun high attached to the corerfimcnt mint 
ezeet^ 1*000 and the mud houses Amidst such a crowd of naUve* and 
to above lo 000 beiidca garden In so sacred a town it may be sup 
^ses ill geiimi each story of a posed that mendicants are numerous 
house IS rented by a distinct family, many of the natives however pos 
and a gratiranyoftheia^ houses tesa large fortunes and arc actively 
con^n 200 pewon* In 1803 (nc» cnga.cd as lankcfs and damonii 
cording lo Mr Dean) the permanent merchants for which gems (broiiofit 
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mostly front Bundelcund) Ben&res 
has long been a noted mart. The 
land in and about the town being 
high pnced and much sought after, 
and the natives constitutionally liti- 
gious, law-suits respecting their pro- 
prietary rights are unceasing. 

At this city IS still to be seen' one 
of the observatories 'founded in dif- 
ferent quarters of Hindostan by the 
celebrated Raja Jeysingh of Jeypoor. 
The greater part of the instruments 
are of stone, and some of them evi- 
dently intended for the purposes of 
judicial astrology ; but the whole 
establishment has long been utterljr 
neglected. Some miles to the east 
of Scroll there is an extraordinary 
monument, called the Saranath. It 
appears to be a solid mass of masonry, 
from forty to fifty feet in diameter, 
onginally shaped like a bee-hive ; but 
the upper part has since crumbled 
down. Externally it is cased with 
largeblocks of stone, exceedingly well 
fitted and polished, and decorated 
near the base with a broad belt of 
ornamental carving, representing a 
wreath, and difibiing greatly from 
purely Hindoo sculpture. Indeed, it 
much more resembles the building 
seen by Mr. Elplnnstone dunng his 
embassy to Cabul, of which he has 
given an engraving, and to which he 
ascribes a Greek oiigin. At Benares 
the Saranath is supposed to have 
been a Buddhist stiucture, from its 
resemblance to certain tumuli dis- 
covered in Ceylon, and in the Bud- 
dhist cave temples in the west of 
India. 

Benares, or Casi, orVaranashi, the 
first being merely the Mahomedan 
misnomer adopted by Europeans, is 
held by the Hindoos to be sacred for 
ten miles round, and the famous 
Iingain it contains is said to be a 
petrifaction of Su a himself Another 
legend of equal authenticity informs 
us that Benares was originallj built 
of gold, but III consequence of the 
sins of the people bec.imc stone; and 
lattcrij', owing to their increasing 
wickedness, has degenerated into 
thatch and clay. The Brahmins as- 
sert, that Benares is no part of the 


terrestial' globe, for that rests on 
the thousand-headed serpent Ananta 
(Eternity), 'Whereas Benares is fixed 
on the points of Siva’s trident; as a 
proof of which fact, they assert that no 
earthquake is ever felt within its holy 
limits,, and that in consequence of 
its pccuhar situation it escaped' de- 
struction during a partial cataclysm 
or overwhelming of the world. Most 
persons stay but a short time at Be- 
nares and then return to then families : 
but even so transient a visit secures 
the pilgnm entrance into the heaven 
of Siva. Some visit this sanctuary 
repeatedly, and one devotee is men- 
tioned who had been sixteen times 
from Benares to Ramisseram, in the 
straits of Cej’lon. There are regular 
guides or cicerones, who meet the 
pilgrims in the different villages 
through which they have to pass, and 
conduct them collectively to Benares, 
and many votaries resort here to 
finish their da}s,the Brahmins admit- 
ting that even the beef-eating' Eng- 
lish who die within its sacred limits 
may obtain absorption into Brihm. 
Some learned Hindoos relax so far 
as to admit the possible salvation of 
Englishmen in two other cases; if 
they become firm believers in Gunga 
(the Ganges), or die at Juggernauth; 
and they even name an Englishman 
who went strait to heaven from Be- 
nares — ^but It appeared that he had 
also left money for the construction 
of a temple. 

The country opposite to Benares 
is called Vyasa Casi from the follow- 
ing legend. At a certain time, the 
great saint Vyasa, the compiler of the 
Vedas, being angry with Siva, began 
to found a city which should eclispe 
Benares. The destroyer (Siva) being 
alarmed, sent bis son Ganesa, the 
god of wisdom, to thwart by artifice 
this intention, and he, in prosecution 
of the design, became the saint’s 
disciple, and asked him daily what 
would be the result of living and 
dying m the new city The query 
was repeated so often that at last 
the holy man lost his tempci , and in 
a fit of rage exclaimed that in the 
succeeding tiansmigration they would 
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l»e torn a»cs ami !rt eoaiwpirnce among the Batlroiaewliera of ibeetil 
abandoned hw dr^gn* At prcient l<w \ arfou< men urr* '►ew lliett 
»onicniiniofienm|«aretobe»€TO adopted by I«ord Mmlo «uli too 
but on account of the almre anathc- view of rrmcdjing tboe defects *''" 
ma and an unnccniaty arprcticndon renoraiing the ta^ta for Hindoo l>te> 
of future dctcnaration tew pervont nliire t uit» under eaiiting clrcunt* 
choote to reside on a tpot Uius dr atanres ttd« apmn to be n bopcloa 
cumitancttl task aiwnmUdirretionofthcnima 

Benarev bm been long celebrated atudie* which might be much nioro 
M the rcTci^ aeat of Drahminicat profiUlily anplled to the Lngltdi bui> 
In still reckoned Miliely guagr and buropcan science and lito- 


ieamtngandr - 

that several forasn Hindoo rajas rature 
keep vidkccls or del* — * ' — “““ — 


-elites rending 

herC| who peifonn lor their cm 


In 1801 there were thirty 

E tts eminent as instroetors in iho 
imedan law) but tliey were 


ploy^ benefit the renuHite sacn* mostly penona of independent pro> 
nets and oldations In 1801 besides perty who held public emnlo^ments 
the public college for Hindoo htera* and gave Instroctions grans Read 
ture, instituted during the reddeney mg and writing are tauglit here at 
of Jonathan Duncan* Rsq^ there the same tune Tlie bo}s are col 
were in the city private teauers of lected on n smootli flat of sand, and 
the Hindoo and hfahomedan law } with the finger or n smalt reed form 
and of the first 300 were staled to letters m the sand which they learn 
bccmincot the osgregate of llidr topronouneeatlhesametime.when 
pupils amonnted to fi 000 From a thespaee before each scholar is filled 
prevailing idea that if they were to up with writing it is efllieed and pro- 
reedve any remuneration from their pared for a new lessen 
disciples the rcl^oiis nent of teach A eonuderablo tract of country 

iDg the Vedas would be lost, they adjacent to Benares Is subordinate to 
accepted of nothing from their seho« the jurudietien of Its magistrate, and 
Im trustuie to ^nations from pd in a pt^esuve state of improve- 
gnnis of rana end to regular salaries ment Ihe eultivatlon has every 
assigned them by dtflereat Hindoo where extended an observation that 
princes suchastheRajasofJcjpoor, may be applied to the whole xemin 
»njore and some Maharatto enicfs. dnry,iis except in pergunnab Chown 
In 1811 It was found necessary to sah, and among the bills to the south 
revue and new model the regulations cast of Chunar tbera Is hardly a suf 
of the Hindoo Collet to ad^t them fioent quantity of uncuUuatcd land 
to the prevailing habits and opiaions ' — * * ““ 

of tbe natives and to eorrect abuses, 
of which the following were the most 
remarkable The some prqudicecx 
isted then as la 1801 against the 
funetion of professor considered es 


for the graziDg ofcattle The most 
valuable articles ofproduee nresugaru 
cane opium tobacco betel leaf, and 

Ae ancient name of Benares was 
Cast or the splendid, which it still 


an ofiloe or even n aemce and die retains t but there are not any no- 
most learned pundits had mvanably tices of it m the w orks of the onclent 
refused the employment althougn eeo.mpbers altboadi they specify 
the salary was bbew That part of Maihura and Cluohara, which lay 
the plan that supposed the attend* near tbe Jumna. It is proh^e that 
nnce of teachers and pupils in a pub- at the period of the hlahomcdan inva- 
lie ball was found altogether incon* non itwassubjccttothellindoocm 
Bistent with the Brshminical tenets, pire of Kanme In A D 101? Sul* 
and m realty not only never took tanMahnoodofChumitookBenarcs 
place but tended to prevent the pro* end the town of Cassam or Cassima 
fesson giving mstitiction at tlieir now Potna, and penetrated ns far os 
own houses And lastly feuds had tbe country of Ouganom or Unta, 
ansen and embezsleipeDti taken place to the west of the Cossunbazar nrer 
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Ne\t year he overran these coun- 
tries again, proceeding east as far as 
Kisraj, pr Cachcha Raja, or Cooch 
B^iar. From that date the Hin- 
doos remained long unmolested, as it 
docs not appear that the Mahoinc- 
dans made any permanent conquests 
in this quarter before the end of the 
twelfth century, or about A D 1100, 
from which era it followed the for- 
tunes of the Delhi sovereigns until it 
devolved to the British, with the rest 
of thezcmindary, in 1775* 

This celebrated town has enjoyed 
the most undisturbed tranquillity 
since it came under the direct go- 
vernment of the British nation, by 
the expulsion of Chcit Singh, in 
1781. It has, in consequence, annu- 
ally expanded in size, the buildings 
having united the neighbourhood with 
the body of the town, and as it stands 
at present, it is probably the largest 
and most populous city of Hindostan. 
The inhabitants, generally, are better 
informed than the common Hindos- 
tanies, and arefully sensible of the con- 
trast between the British dominions 
and those of the native powers, with 
respect to security of person and pro- 
perty, and the tale of every foreign 
pilgrim assists to refresh their atten- 
tion The Benares court of circuit 
comprehends the following districts, 
VIZ 1. Mirzapoor, Z. Allahabad, 3 
Bundelcund, 4 Juanpoor, 5 Go- 
ruckpoor; 6. the city of Benares. 

The travelling distance from Cal- 
cutta to Benares is 460 miles; by 
Moorshedabad, 565; from Allaha- 
bad, 83 ; Buxar, 70 , Bareilj', 345 , 
Calpee, 230, and Eanoje, 259 — 
{.Ward, Lord Valentia, Tennant, Lord 
illinfo, FuUarton, Routledge, ^c.) 

Bemcoolem (Rencaulu), or Fort 
Marlborough — The chief establish- 
ment possessed by the British East- 
India Company on the island of Su- 
matra, until it was delivered up, with 
all their other settlements on that 
island, to the Dutch, in A D. 1825. 

The town and district of Bencoolen 
comprehend an area of about ten 
squat e miles, with a population of 
rather less than 20,000 persons, half 


of Minch IS concentrated in the town, 
and consists mostly of Europeans 
and their descendants, Chinese, Nce- 
assics(fiom Ncas Isle), Malays, and 
negroes Neither cattle nor sheep 
arc natives of the spot, the buffalo 
being the only indigenous animal of 
domestic pecora, but it has not ever 
been subdued to the yoke. The only 
species of cultivation that has thriven 
has been that of the nutmeg and 
clove. In 1825 it was expected that 
the first crop would yield 89,0001bs., 
and the second 34,000]bs, besides 
22,0001bs of mace The best and 
most extensive plantations arc work- 
ed by slaves, Mithout whose aid the 
cultivation could not be prosecuted. 
The majority of these are from the 
island of Nens, some ooloo or country 
people, others Chinese, and some na- 
tives of Ball}' Menghering debtors 
are also a species of slaves, being 
obliged to exist and work entmely for 
the benefit of their creditors 

The imports consist of cloths, i ice, 
and salt, % the Buggesscs and Bally 
traders, who take in return ojnuin, 
English printed cottons, piece-goods, 
iron, steel, and dollais From Bata- 
via arc imported salendangs, hand- 
kerchiefs, tobacco, sugar, and various 
smaller articles , from Bengal, opium, 
taffaties, coarse cloths, chintzes, and 
white cloths , fiom Coromandel, salt, 
and blue and nhite piece goods and 
chintzes, from Europe, iron, steel, 
Aurora cloth, bends, brass Mire, cut- 
lery, and printed cottons, and from 
the northern parts of Sumatra, gam- 
bir, salt-fish, oil, salted eggs, poultry, 
salted fish-roes, timber, and planks 
There is little or no intercourse Mith 
Bombay' , the inland tr idc is insigni- 
ficant, and the eastern trade in 1821 
had greatly declined Such M’as the 
description of Bencoolen immediately 
pnor to Its delivery to the Dutch, on 
the 5th April 1825 

This settlement was acquired in 
A.D. 1685, and so early as 1698 had 
already cost the East-India Company 
£200,000, and continued a most use- 
less, unprofitable colony, until it was 
fortunately got nd of. So unenter- 
pnzing also were the settlers, that 
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W\i\ Al» I iW fNMfun t4 I^* frrt»*f --(Wti- 

C tUi*li> '» !». •f’ap />j*^r«» trlfcirt ^r) 

fpMn lort ^tutv'nn** r^^tr - 


l<*n t»Pf r»ta I « o <1 

«<irTT<rtI; vwrtlA-^vll In 

0 »1 jr*f It aM fti<T» 4 p>i I 7 • I ** 1 « 

«l o ritln» M h tirv^ t *1 ft ’at«t 
3 W Cftt *’mr il f Inti f»f i!i« «JU 
— If »rwC«ft ft \ttthit* 
ttrver 4p ) 

n»%riiir<— \ (trMI to«n la 
wmirrr of t^ftm Hitt 

bj^ fron KonS { bu ***^ S’ Nt bn 
►(TTO l« 

Ibwm ftv’ I 7 <««rppi«— A toW 
tiiti letittflbt V«»(li)totuirr oSkIi 
from it« |Ko;:^^bl<«l •{*> 

Mon to lu« r l«rtii drtmtiol bjr Aral 
iiml in unj<t tie cume of 
Iktnlilicr " it>t Itn lb of !Wm* 

I htr i> tJtiern ntitl tbe lecoiltli l«clte 
roit. On themt lic« IHiHt/fOn 
ifie iMirih Kinore amt Ctitij^ur on 
the Mftith Allotk Denifrit snJ V- 
ttftil ii the trntmtt^tfrinh)' There 
are leo n»l« froa It l« llio !<MUti 1 
one 1 3* the ti«f 1it« of futlka^f end 
liie eihcr 1 3 cl e Moluadtri’ htiti 
Ntidier of chne rosila are focM Init 
the ftnt U tlie inoit th'ieult to fu* ** 
AcvonStnj; to the infofoifttion e<d 
Itctnl by ^Ir llpliInMone In IfO^. 
Bntetr b 11 ni*^l countir, cotnpo*c«l 
offt number of little tallic* all open 
in$ into tlie rirer nurrimlrDo nnkh 
trarcnet the centre and rntert the 
Intlut near Prtbend about t«cnt3r 
tniirt abore Torbeb. The Inaka of 
tM« rit cr are fertile, and produce nee 
but thc3r are not alioee a mile in 
breadtb Some of Uie trlde rtlllet 
alfoproducebettcraortiofeorn but 
n ipwlei of millet b the inoit gene* 
ra1 Mueti of tlilt lait b grown on 
the tlopet of the liilb oiilch are 
formed into temees one aixire ano 
Iher Bnilareeullivalcdniththelioe 
and watered bjr the r^ni ^e lull* 
of Dencer greatl3r resemble those of 
Sewnd as ilie3r enclose man/ little 
«all«3B wlileh all open Into one great 
ralley which extemb touth>ca t and 
contmns the brook of Sumndoo. 
Tliese eallicf are narrower and not 
eo well wratcred as those of Sewod 3 
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tt /r««/ro ilm } 

A litfw ard Itrpiirtarl teniipro of 

Htetlmtftit •itnitcl Inwvdilheeait 
cm r«irrfifti 3 lieiwrm the twcnl) 
fnt and |«rnl 3 *«nmlh degrrro of 
tinrth U itodr To the north It b 
tMtmJrd hr the demlnlom of Sepaul, 
hAktm. and Itootani on the south 
tj Ibe la/ of Ilmptl | to the tail It 
tiai Asietn and the nitn»e*e imito* 
ne*} and on ll e west the prosinee of 
til! If tn trr/:i!i It ma/ be esti 
tnsted It *tdl tni'et, b3r 300 the am 
nj^e letadih. 

The poo^raphlraJ potitlon of Dro 
gal b Monjwf hsj^g with tnpert 
to •enintg from the attacks of formgti 
enemies Along the whole northern 
fr«aticr,ffpm Atsamwestwanl (here 
room a tell of lowUmI from ten to 
twtnt3r miles inbrrmlth cosrmlwtlli 
the most rtuhmM vrgeution,jnar 
iKst^irlg a rank wrci! named in ikn* 
gid nogrsh grass, which somebmea 
grown to the heHit of ihirtjf fert 
and b at ihnk as a ma>i s «n t ami 
misrd with thescare tail forest irrec, 
Ile3tmd this teit rite the ioftg mcnin- 
talnsof northrm llimlostan tbepo- 
pubtion of which b Init thinir sent 
icrcsl an 1 partialij asiltrcd* On the 
south of Dcnpl Is n ica^eait guard 
ed \y shallows and Impenrtrahte 
woods with onl3 one port and that 
uX difficult access. It Is onig on the 
ssest that an enemy is to be apfire 
bended ami there also the natural 
hamer it strong and the adjacent 
eouatries sterile and thinly peopled 
The river Ganges intersects Brogal 
in a Bouilioitcriy direction, and te> 
paraiet It Into two territorial diri- 
atens, nearly ecjual in eatrnt. and so 
prolerled Uiat In case of inTaslon 
the raitem tract would remain ex 
empied from the rarogca of war and 
preaent an asjlum to the Inbabilanta 
vX the other more especially from the 
nnigea of cavalry 

The area of Itengal and Ilahar Is 
149;917 square miles, and tilth Be. 
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•nares not less than 162,X)00 square 
miles. The following proportions of 
this surface are grounded upon many 
surveys, after making allowance for 
large rivers. 

** ParU 

Rivers und -lakes '(one-eighth)... .3 


Deemed irreclaimable and barren 

(one-sixth) 4 

Sites of towns and villages, high- 
ways, tanks, &c (one-twenty- 

fourthj I 

Free lands (three-tiienty-fourths) 3 
Remain liable to levenue: 

In tillage (three-eighths) 9 

Waste (one-sixth) 4 


24 

According to another calculation 
Bengal contains 97,244 square miles; 
if from this that portion of Tipera 
which IS independent, the woods 
ealled the Sunderbunds, and other 
wastes, equal to 13,244 square miles, 
bededubted, the remaining inhabited 
country will be equal to 84,000 square 
miles , but the extent of waste and 
surface occupied by rivers, marshes, 
&c seems here greatly underrated. 

Prior to the cessions made by the 
Nabob of Oude in 1801, the country 
immediately subordinate to the pie- 
sidency of Calcutta, or, as it is termed 
in the official records, Fort William, 
comprehended the entire soubahs of 
Bengal and Bahar, with the large 
zemindary of Benares (in Allahabad), 
and Midnapoor (in Orissa), besides 
some tracts of country which bad 
maintained their independence dar- 
ing the most flourishing periods of 
the Mogul empire. For many years 
after the British conquest, the reve- 
nue being collected, and justice ad- 
ministered through the medium 'of 
native agents, the original Mahome- 
dan fiscal divisions into large zemin- 
danes were allowed to continue un- 
altered; hut subsequently, when it 
was detei mined to introduce an im- 
proved system of police and jurispru- 
dence, trie province was subdivided 
into the following seventeen districts, 
each of which will be found desenbed 
in its place. 


Backergungc, Pui nea, 

Birbhoom, Rajshaby, 

Burdwan, Rungpoor, 

Chittagong, Silhet, 

Hooghly, Tipera, 

Jessore, 24 Pergunnahs, 

Mymansingh, Midnapoor, 

Moorshedabad, The Jungle Ma- 
Nuddea, hals. 

The average area of a district may 
be estimated at 5,500 squaiamiles; 
when they greatly exceed tliis, it is 
owing to the extent of waste and 
wood lands; wOienless, to their being 
attached to city courts, or being other- 
wise peculiarly circumstanced. 

The first aspect of Bengal suggests 
for It the designation of a fiat cham- 
paign country. The elevated tracts 
It contains are only an exception to 
the general uniformity, -and the inun- 
dation which annually takes place in 
the regions watered by the Ganges 
seems the consequence of -a gradual 
descent, and does not any further 
invalidate the notion of a general 
level. The tract of annual inunda- 
tion was anciently called Beng, 
whence probably the name Bengal 
was derived , the upper parts of the 
province not liable to inundation 
were called Bareiidra. 

Rice, which is luxuriant in the 
tract of inundation, thrives in all the 
southern districts, but ascending the 
Ganges, it is observed gradually to 
yield the first place in husbandry to 
wheat and barley. The mulberry ac- 
climated in the middle districts of 
Bengal, shews a better defined limit 
when it meets the poppy, which is 
peculiar to the noithern and western 
provinces In the opinion of the 
Hindoos, the resort of the antelope 
sanctifies the country graced by his 
presence • a sentiment more connect- 
ed with physical observation than 
with popular prejudice The wide 
and open range in which the antelope 
delights, IS equally denied by the 
forests of the mountain and the in- 
undation of the fen. 

Throughout the whole province 
there are not any hills of considerable 
elevation to be found, and hut for the 
extreme flatness of the southern quar- 
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prevailing winds, and are usually dis- 
tinguished by the terms cold, hot, and 
rainy 

In the beginning of April, and some- 
times earher, particularly in the south- 
eastern quarter of Bengal, there are 
frequent storms of thunder, light- 
ning, wind, and rain, from the north- 
west, which happen more frequently 
towards the close of the day than at 
any other time. During this, much 
attention is required in navigating the 
rivers. These squalls moderate the 
heat, and continue until the setting 
in of the pcnodical rams, which ge- 
nerally commence early in June. If 
the rains break up in the beginning of 
September, the weather is intensely 
hot, and the inhabitants, especially 
the European part, become very sick- 
ly The natives from the result of 
their own experience assign six sea- 
sons to the year, each containing two 
months. The spring and dry sea- 
son occupy four months, during which 
the heat progressively increases, until 
It becomes almost intolerable, even 
to those born in the country. In the 
middle districts it is lessened by occa- 
sional thunder storms, named north- 
westeis, and in the eastern mild 
showers of rain are still more fre- 
quent, and refresh the earth 

The scoiched inhabitants are at 
length relieved by the rainy season, 
which in general commences nearly at 
the same season throughout the whole 
province. During the two first months 
the ram is heavy and continual In this 
period an interval of several successive 
days IS rare, and the ram pours ivith 
such force and perseverance, that 
three, four, and even five inches of wa- 
ter, have been known to fall in a single 
day’. In the two following months the 
intermissions aie more frequent, and 
of longer duration, and the weather 
more sultry The rivers, and especi- 
ally the Ganges, which begin to rise 
even before the commencement of the 
rainy season, continue to increase dur- 
ing the two first months of it, and the 
Ganges reaches its greatest height in 
the third By this time the livers of 
Bengal are much swollen, and the 
Delta of the Ganges overflowed. 


The average annual fall of rain in the 
lowei parts of Bengal is seldom short 
of 70, and as rarely exceeds 80 inches. 

About the middle of autumn the 
nvers begin to decrease, and as winter 
approaches the showers cease to fall, 
and the inundation gradually drains 
off and evaporates Fogs, the natural 
consequence of shell evaporation in 
cold weather, are frequent in most 
parts of Bengal Proper. Dew at this 
season is every where abundant and 
penetrating, and in the higher lati- 
tudes of India, as well as in themoun- 
tainous tracts, frost and extreme cold 
are experienced. Even in the flat 
country it is obtained by the simple 
artifice of assisting evaporation in po- 
rous vessels, although the atmosphere 
be much warmer than the freezing 
temperature Throughout the whole 
winter in Bengal, dews continue co- 
pious, and greatly assist vegetation, 
affoiding nearly as much moisture as 
corn requires in so loose a soil The 
barometer heie is remarkably station- 
ary, standing within a few tenths of 
an inch of the same height throughout 
the year, and exhibiting within these 
narrow limits the phenomenon of di- 
urnal tides. 

As the damp of the climate cannot 
be ascribed to any inherent moisture 
of the earth, it must originate from 
causes pn or above the surface; to 
the want of a general system of 
drainage in so level a country , to the 
luxuriant vegetation, and to the 
closeness of the woods, which, not 
being adequately opened, obstruct 
the ventilation of the surface, and 
retain a redundant and unwholesome 
quantity of moisture, amidst rotten 
leaves and putnd vegetable substan- 
ces In the cold and dry seasons the 
heavy dews are probably not more 
than sufflcient to supply the daily ex- 
haustion of the sun, and probably 
rather contribute to salubrity than 
otherwise. Under these circumstan- 
ces the principal experiments should 
be directed to draining on a general 
plan, and the cutting of broad, straight 
roads through the forests and jungles, 
as much as possible in the direction 
of the prevailing winds 
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and pays him monthly wages, which 
on an average do not exceed one ru- 
pee per mouth, and in a vciy cheap 
district, the wages are so low as half 
a rupee j but the task on the medium 
of one-third of an acre per day is 
completed by noon. The cattle arc 
then left to the herdsman’s care, and 
the ploughman follows other occupa- 
tions during the remainder of the day. 
Generally he cultivates some land on 
his own account, and this he com- 
monly rents from his employer for a 
payment in kind. If the herd be 
suiTicicntly numerous to occupy one 
person, a servant is entertained, and 
receives in food, money, and clothing 
to the value of one rupee and n-half 
per mensem. The plough itself costs 
less than a rupee The cattle em- 
ployed in husbandry are of the small- 
est kind, the cost on an average not 
being more than five rupees each. 
The price of labour may be computed 
from the usual lure of a plough with 
its yoke aud oxen, which may be 
stated on the medium to be about 
4d per day. The cleaning of the nee 
is executed with a wooden pestle and 
mortar, the allowance for husking it 
being nearly uniform, the performer 
contracting to dehvci hack five- 
eighths of the weight in clean rice, 
the surplus, with the chaff or bran, 
paying for the labour. Five*quarters 
of rice per acre are reckoned a laige 
produce, and a return of fifteen for 
one' on the seed. 

As a middle course of husbandly, 
two yearly harvests may be assumed 
from each fidd i one of white corn, 
and another of pulse, oil seed, or 
imllet. The price of corn fluctuates 
much more here than in Europe, and 
has a considerable influence on the 
value of most other articles, though 
it cannot regulate the price of all. 
When the crops of corn happen to be 
abundant, it is not only cheap, but 
wants a ready market, and as the 
payment of the rent is regulated by 
the season of the harvest, the culti- 
vator thereby sustains considerable 
detriment. In Bengal, where the re- 
venue of the state has had the form 
of land rent, the management of the 


public finances has a more direct in- 
fluence on agriculture than any other 
branch of the administration. The 
price of ncc has rather diminished 
than increased since British conquest, 
nor has Bengal suffered a famine of 
any seventy since A D 1770 ^ 

The orchard of this province is 
wbat chiefly attaches the peasant to 
bis native soil, although the seasons 
in Bengal are not favourable for the 
production of many kinds of fruit, 
owing to the rams occupying great 
part of the summer; and the beat of 
the spring is not sufficient to bring 
them to maturity before the rainy 
season commences. But he feels a 
superstitious vciicration for the trees 
planted by his ancestors, and denves 
comfort and profit from their fruit. 
Orchards of maiigoe trees diversify 
the plain in every part of Bengal, and 
the palmyra abounds in Bahar. The 
cocoa-nut thrives in those parts of 
Bengal that are not remote from the 
sea, and the date tree grows every 
where, but especially m Babar. Plan- 
tations of areca arc common in the 
central parts of Bengal , the bassm 
thrives even in the poorest soils, and 
abounds in the biUy districts. Its 
inflated corollas are excellent and 
nutritious, and yield by distillation an 
intoxicating spirit. The oil expressed 
from Its seeds,in mountainous tracts, 
IS a common suhtitute for butter. 
Clumps of bamboos abound and fiou- 
nsh as long as they are not too has- 
tily thinned. This gigantic grass is 
lemarkable for the rapidity of its 
growth. Its greatest height (from 
forty to fifty feet) is completed in a 
single year, and during the second. 
Its wood acquires all the hardness 
and elasticity which render it so 
useful. They supply the peasant with 
materials for buildmg and may also 
yield him a profit, as it is probable 
a single acre of thriving bamboos 
produces more wood than ten of any 
other tree. 

Potatoes have been introduced into 
Bengal, and apparently with the most 
beneficial effect The quantity pro-, 
cured by Europeans at almost every, 
season of the year proves that they 
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•re not unnihcd to the climstr oni] 
the tmail polatoeli little If at all In 
feiior to thnt of rn^land | Imt the 
erop bdng le»« ahiindant in mar 
Let ihn root !• ireneratlf ilcarer than 
riee. The waterj iniipiillijr of in»- 
pleal veAtalilca, It a areum tanee 


lioma forward The nen»1ci« aheai 
am luturallt a tliio lankf and dimf 
notire breed of a darL cotonr, 
beaide which a Fumpenn aheep 
aecma a inon«ter In alie but when 
fattened for table, the mutton eqtialf 
the beat of f urone, and frreatlj aur 




crs timing: tlic ninngoc season, 
,cn it is n iu\ouritc tlish (especially 
roe) at c\ crj European table It is 
narkable tliot the innngoc fish, nl> 
jngh n sea fish, nntl found cxcliisivc- 
^Mthin the influence of the tides, 
s never been obsen cd in the Krish* 
, Godavery, or any of the Dcccaiiy 
'ers,norin fact any where along the 
y except in Ilcngal and the riters of 
,a. The sable fish is also found in 
e Cavery , blullct abound in all 
ers within a certain distance of the 
I, and may be killed with small *>hot 
they swim against the stream with 
cir heads partly out of the water, 
i’sters arc procured from the south- 
1 coast of Chittagong, not so large, 
,t fully ns well flavoured as those of 
jropcj turtle of a good quality 
>m Cheduba and the coast of Ara- 
n Porpoises abound in all the 
:gc rivers within SOO miles of the 
a, and alligators in almost every 
'cr, where there arc also incredible 
lantitics of small turtle, which are 
ten by the inferior castes. 

The staple productions of Bengal 
r exportation are sugar, tobacco, 
ik, cotton, and indigo. 

Tobacco, It is probable, was un- 
lown to India as well as to Europe 
ifore the discovery of America. It 
ipears from a proclamation of the 
mperor Jehanghire, mentioned by 
lat prince in his own memoirs, that 
was introduced by Europeans, ei- 
er donng his own reign (the begin- 
ng of the seventeenth century) or 
that of his father Acber. The 
indoos have names for the plant in 
eir own languages, but these names, 
)t excepting the Sanscrit, seem to 
5 corrupted from the European de- 
imination of the plant, and not to 
i found in ancient compositions, 
he practice, however, of inhaling 
le smoke of hemp-leaves, and of 
her intoxicating drugs, is of long 
anding, so that tobacco, when once 
troduced, soon became general 
iroughout India, and the plant is 
)w one of universal cultivation 
roughout Hindostan. 

The sugar-cane, the name of which 
IS scarcely known to the ancient 


inhabitants of Europe, grew luxu- 
riantly throughout Bengal in the re- 
motest timeo. From India the plant 
was carrieil to Anahin, and from 
thence to Europe and Africa# From 
Benares to Kiingpoor, and from the 
borders of Assam to Cuttack, there 
IS scarcely a district in the province 
where the Mignr-cnnc docs not flou- 
rish. It thrives most especially in 
Benares, Bnhnr,Riingpoor, fiirhhoom, 
Burdwnn, and Midnapoor, is suc- 
cessfully cultivated in nil, and there 
seems to be no other bounds to the 
possible production of sugar in Ben- 
gal than the limits of the demand, 
and consequent vent for it, Tlic 
growth for home consumption and 
inland trade is immense, and it only 
needs encouragement to provide for 
Europe also, being cheaply produced 
and frugally manufactured. 

Cotton IS cultivated in Bengal, but 
the enormous quantity exported by 
sea is almost exclusively the produce 
of the northern provinces and of the 
Deccan, which also furnish a consi- 
derable portion of that used for in- 
ternal consumption. The names of 
cotton in most European languages 
are obviously derived from the Ara- 
bic word kutn, pronounced cootn. 
Some sorts arc indigenous to Ame- 
nca, others are certainly natives of 
India, which has at all times been 
the country most celebrated for cot- 
ton manufactures, 

Europe was anciently supplied with 
silk through the medium of Indian 
commerce. The dead language of 
India (the Sanscrit) has names for 
the silk-vvorm and manufactured silk, 
and among the numerous tribes of 
Hindoos derived from the intermix- 
ture of the original races, there are 
two classes mentioned whose appro- 
priate occupation was the feeding of 
silk-worms, and the spinning of silk. 
A person who feeds his own silk- 
worms has full employment for his 
family. The rearing of them is prin- 
cipally confined to a section of Burd- 
wan, and to the vicinity of the Bha- 
girathi and great Ganges, from the 
fork of these rivers, for about 100 
miles down their streams. The sta- 


rour*e ^ each jear— Ihc lir*c in 
Deormber 

The rntnafiirttire «f in apitnrt 

in tuTe been Lnown aoil frBeuMrJ fa 
laJtifraffl the catliwt period, (rota 
iMi eaufttfy abenee ft tferivre lt< 
MtBf l-ttroM'wtieflcicnllrrappftfil 

with If ustil ibe prodsro of Atnmra 
rn^^fol the mvlet The •pirilrd 
cicniooe of a fc« bidiriditali rr> 
•tored tbti eommefce to flcn^al 
eotrif bf the tupenof tpiriitlo of 
their toMuraetort* ) for lo far at rv« 
aardf the rultore no mafcrul ebinre 
liM tthen place la the pnctlec of the 
BBlire 

The nnnripal food of the (mt 
bodjr or people nho Inhabit thl« pro- 
elace ft rice of which fron the fer 
tilitjr of the ton the corabined retuU 
of an artfent aun, and the tafcmidog 
periodical nlnt two crept are ob- 
tained annuall/ beildea a rarlctt of 
other cerealia and pulte. The nnt 
harrett It nthered about the end of 
Auguttf the Bccondf wbirii Is the 
greatest In DecemiMVi the letter 
ardclet from Fdiraarjr on^ the end 
of April i to that the land yields Its 
fruits almoit the wliole year In 
general the tupnly It to almadant at 
to render Dragiii the granary of India, 
and hit at rery distant Intenralt that 
a teaion fa not boantlful The na 
tires from their Indolent and Impro- 
vident haUts, never practitni the 
precautiott of ieeplng a slock of 


and the earhao}^ of tciri-nul, toge- 
ther with a frw anirirr of lest note 
complete the tepi ly for Inimial con 
aumpthn licre-gooJc till salt 
prtrr opium sugar and Indiso for 
loetlv potted almott wholly through 
the Co'‘ pant a hands | but now all 
vorta of mfte are much more open 
and ptaet>M>d gmerally hr rvrty de- 
»ctt| tien of fncrrlisBl Cniln the 
intrmal commerce of which It m 
lirrty conducted hy the nalirrr lup- 
pfirt the con»tim|nIon cd' the mure 
and the rtport trade of Bmgali hut 
eacetn In citlet, the great msit of 
thr population it rv^ where sub- 
titled from the produce of ibnr Im 
lordate neI»hbourheml 
Plain mnilin* diitmgulthcd hy 
tbrlrrariou* name*, according lo the 
cIotRiett or Cnenerg of their teatuit; 
aa well as dowered tlripcd or 
ebeeVered denominated from their 
pattema, are fabneatrd rhidty In the 
prorince of Dacca. The manufacture 
of the thinnest tort of that muilln it 
almost eonSnedlothatquartcri other 
kinds snore closely wortn, are mams 
facturtd on the western ude of the 
Delta oflbeOanmt and a different 
tort diitingubhcd hy more ririd tea 
tore, does not teem lo be liimted to 
any district Coarse muilina in the 
ibape of turbans liandkerehlelV, &e 
are made in almost every district, 
and thr northern parts of Benares 
afford both plain and flower^ mus- 
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hns, which are not ill adapted for 
common use, though, like the Euro- 
pean article, incapable of sustaining 
any competition with the beautiful 
and inimitable fabrics of Dacca. 

Under the general name of calicoes 
are included various sorts of cotton 
cloth, such as baftaes, cossaes, &c , to 
which no English names have as yet 
been affixed , they are found every 
where, and are, for the most part, 
known in Europe by their Indian deno- 
minations. Pack-thread is woven m 
sacdicloth in many places, more espe- 
cially on the northern frontier of Ben- 
gal, where it is employed as clothing 
% the mountaineers. A sort of can- 
vas is made from cotton in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chittagong, Patna, and 
some other places, and blankets for 
common use are made every where. 
A coarse cotton cloth, dyed red with 
cheap materials, is chiefly manufac- 
tured in the centre of the Doab; 
other sorts, more especially blue, are 
prepared for inland commerce and 
exportation, both fine and coarse cali- 
coes receive a topical dyeing, with 
permanent and furtive colours. The 
zemindary of Benares, the city of 
Patna, and the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, are the principal seats of 
this manufacture of chintzes, which 
appears to be an original art in India, 
invented long ago, and brought to a 
perfection not yet surpassed in Eu- 
rope. Dimities of various kinds, and 
damask linen, are made at Dacca, 
Patna, Taunda, and other places. 

The neighbourhood of Moorshe- 
dabad is the chief seat of the manu- 
facture of wove silk and taffeta, both 
plain and flowered , tissues, brocades, 
and ornamented gauzes, are the ma- 
nufacture of Benares ; plain gauzes 
are woven in the western and south- 
ern cornels of Bengal The weaving 
of mixed goods of silk and cotton 
flourishes chiefly at Maulda, atBogli- 
poor, and at some towns in the dis- 
trict of Burdwanj a considerable 
quantity of filature silk is exported 
to the west of India, and much is 
sold at Mtrzapoor, passing thence to 
Central Hindostan 

Tubscr, a wild silk, is procured in 


abundance fiom countries bordering 
on Bengal, and also from districts in- 
cluded within Its limits The wild 
silk-worms are there found on various 
boits of trees, common in the forests 
of Silhet, Assam, and the Deccan ; 
the cones are large, but sparingly 
covered with silk, which in colour 
and lustre is greatly inferior to that 
of the domesticated insect. Its cheap- 
ness renders it useful in the fabrica- 
tion of coarse silk, the production 
may be greatly increased by encou- 
ragement, and a very large quantity 
might be exported at a moderate ex- 
pense It might be applied in Europe 
to the preparation of silk goods, and, 
mixed with wool or cotton, form, as 
it does in India, a beautiful and ac- 
ceptable article of dress. The manu- 
facture of saltpetre scarcely passes 
the eastern limits of the Bahar pro- 
vince, under which head (as also that 
of opium) It will be found described. 

The export of hides from Bengal 
may be greatly increased. Including 
buffaloes, it is calculated that the 
Company’s old provinces (Bengal, 
Bahar, and Benares) contain fifty 
millions of cattle , but until recently 
the demand was so small, that the 
curner frequently neglected to take 
the hide off the cattle that died a na- 
tural death. About 1797 some Eu- 
ropeans engaged in the tanning of 
leather, and the manufacture of boots 
and shoes, which although not so 
strong and water-proof as the British, 
answer so well that they have greatly 
reduced the exportation The natives 
have also arrived at considerable per- 
fection in the fabncation of saddles, 
harness, and military accoutrements, 
and other articles composed princi- 
pally of leather. An excellent can- 
vass IS now manufactured in Cal- 
cutta, and sold much cheaper than 
that imported from Europe Now 
that freight is reduced to its mini- 
mum, corn of various kinds, and 
more especially' rice, admits of expor- 
tation, as also rum, little inferior to 
that of Jamaica, with liquorice and 
ginger, which last is annually export- 
ed in increasing quantities. 

It IS extremely' probable that an- 
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fi<«t »n4 r«Tfi tni «<hJJ ibmc tti 
Itnii b InJit, •liwb im* cue^r* 

(lUnt frpn iW vrtJ« of orfwH 

l<i {« prmtftd U oImoJj 
trt IWopal im4 Ot^Tcv f44nl« tut* 
IhniTti in tounWl oml |4i<iT4* ftu 
iJmt. ^UdJcr i ■ oaiirp nf itie 
moaeulnwui frpnni bvnffTif^ os 
llro^ ftn4 ttittlrr tfir lumr of miu 
Jfvl i» ■IncnJj » tonuimMc onirlo 
of v«poft V Kiioot titvst UMil la 
tifttn; Milt to Lh^Um andi m 
turmcTK nffloocr tod alto 
myrololana* ohicli o/r hm ti*cil In 
prKcmiec lo pall* MonnJa moi«, 
obtrli ]H*o 0 iKtBiinnit oelaur to 
cotton Bfi4 tiloktona of tfar iiyctan* 
dirC| oMdi ptc a durable cnltnir to 
nlV 

G m n o f a ldc and enn/ olbef aorta 
ofiiiitBi and mlec for nanufaeturr*, 
ore ibc produre of trrea that irrov 
•peaiancoaitr in Oaipal tiriMn a 
fndtKode or fDodidoai dmea and 
piiffli oblcft aluHind in tlindoa- 
ton and tlic ndjaetnt ceuntnra. \ o» 
pctable oil, more portlciilarlr ItOKcd, 
be aupfdiM froei tne«e pro- 
atnee*. «UkIi are alto adipird for 
tliecnltifailoaorftic TinnI liroopbt 
from the laldr-tand of Tibet iiaiaotig 
therapona from ItmnI andvrpr* 
table and mineral alballec map here- 
after beeoffle a conaUeraUe artlele of 
cofflnrree The foitil alkalt U ftiand 
In abondaneefBnd the fomia of Ben- 
eal are capable of fiimidiiop poiailt 
to lon^rptaoiltJea The prrpmation 
of faj-ammonhie miplit be advinta- 
scouilp eonnected With thenuau&e 
ture (H nltpetrr 

Bealdea the artlelea abore enume- 
rated luring reference prinopali/ to 
Bengal the Indian tnarheta fumUh 
•one predoudp imported from Ciil 
no, the Eaitem laica,aiid Gulforrcr- 
au, aleea, aiairmUda, benzoin, cam- 
phor, eardanoma, eaaua llen^ cok 
ala, and eattia buda armngoea row 
net China root cianabariClorca,dn- 
namon, outmega maee elephant* 
teeth rattanr niolher-o pend pep 
pcr,quieluiilrcr rhubaib a:i^o.tcnin 
nonp, aeana, and aafftonj and might 


•(•{•dp amlrr, rerundrr, ntmmlii- 
•r-d and nanp otbrr romnodillra 
which would erevpr too morb mem 
lomommtf Ofhnn]i end daa h 
^Itbairaintie* and aim of the iftf 
ftrmt aolniiiatr* for thme artidm, 
tkf»p*l prodntn a grratrr alaindanre 
than anp other cvwntfp Thr true 
hmp I found In manp partr, tail la 
httle tried bp the n*tlrr«« carrot for 
the aerd oQ at a mciCdne and f *raa 
intotlraiing Ingrrdimr often tnlacd 
with the tobacco of the hwde 

The raporta to huro{»e and the 
Unhid ittaics of Amerlfla atiU con- 
atitoir lbemo*t conildcfaldr p^hm 
of the foreign ro wiiH rc e o^Bcnga) 
Tlie tnde to China and the rait 
waid now lalra prtrrdcncr of that 
to the cMit of Lorooundcl which 
ta*t hM dwindlcdawBralaceihecon 
mint of Mperr aini acttlcmmt of 
the Camatle, emit that hare nnan- 
dpatfd Hladraav with mpect to grain, 
from her fonart drpendcnce on Ben 
raf 

Owing tn Ita odmirable fadlitp of 
inmiportatlon bp wafer the internal 
eoaimcTce of Bengal \t rrtj great, 
bet at map be ainipoied In n coiinin 
fo ModucfireaDd ibicilp popnlated 
Iff lar the meat iamnaat Inirrebange 
l« In theartldenf nrr Oflhlagram 
in Bengal there li anmiallp a great 
rarution of prier the drflerenee be- 
Iwren the moniba efjulp and lie- 
ermber rctpretlrdp being rerp re- 
markdilr indBaourceofncatpridit 
to opulent apceuUtora but to the 
lod^mc dawef of nthlratora of 
iiiDnite ilami^ Tbcae hut obtain 
nee for aeed and for the connimp- 
tlon of their familiei, cither bp n 

rulooua mortgngeortbeeniulngrfon 
or at an exorbiuut rateof intereat In 
the month of Julp.a period when the 
pnee !• almoit uniTonnlp at the high 
«t In Janiiaip, when the prinnpid 
harreat 1$ nthem thep are under 
the immediate neceailur of cctllng 
the produce of their ifelda to tits* 
cham the liutalments then due aa 
thep hare neither means to eontep 
the grain to a distant market nor 
reiourrcs tocnable them to poitpeaa 
its sale until a more farourable pe- 
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nod. They are thus compelled at 
once to glut a confined market with 
the whole ptodvtce of thexr village, 
where the only purchasers are the 
rich speculators, who are conse- 
quently enabled to fix the prices at 
toeir own discretion. The evil is less 
felt in the vicinity of great towns or 
navigable mers, nor does the Cal- 
cutta price essentially vary at those 
periods which in the interior of the 
province are the cheapest and dearest 
of the year. An investigation, made 
in 1815, tended to prove that the 
ten years from 1793 to 1803 were 
collectively cheaper than the ten 
preceding and following, and that the 
price of nee and similar articles has 
not expenenced any permanent aug- 
mentation since AD. 1761. Since 
1793, the average prices of ploughing 
cattle have expenenced a nse of 
sevent 5 -five per cent j but the hire 
of coolies, or day labourers, in the 
country, has not altered, being still 
four and a half and five pons of cow- 
ries per day. The rise of wages paid 
to labourers by natives who cultivate 
their own lands has been, on the 
other hand, considerable. In 1793, 
an able servant received about four 
xupedsper anuum with his clothing 
and diet, whereas in 1814 they re- 
ceived SIX and dght rupees yearly, 
and in some situations even more. 
Near Calcutta in harvest time, the 
usual price of 64Q seers of paddy or 
rice in the husk, is five rupees five 
annas. 

The inland navigation employs a 
gr&t many vessels, and it is interest- 
ing to note, at a mart of great resort, 
the various constructions of boats 
assembled from difierent quarters, 
each adapted to the nature of the 
rivers they usually traverse The flat 
clinker-huilt vessels of the western 
districts would be ill adapted to the 
wide and stormy navigation of the. 
lower Ganges. The unwieldy bulk 
of the lofty boats used on the Ganges 
from Patna to Calcutta, would not 
suit the rapid and shallow rivers of 
the western tracts, nor the narrow 
turcehs that the vessels pass in the 
eastern navigation ; and the low W 


deep boats of these districts are not 
adapted to the shoals of the western 
rivers. In one navigation, wherein 
the vessels descend with the stream 
and return with the track rope, their 
construction consults neither apti- 
tude for the sail nor for the oar. In 
the other, wherein boats are assisted 
by the stream of the creek, and op- 
posed by the current of the next, as 
in the Sunderbunds, and under banks 
impracticable for the tracking rope, 
their principal dependence is on the 
oar, for a winding course in narrow 
channels permits no reliance on the 
sail. Often grounding in the shal- 
lows, vessels with heels would be 
unsafe, and all Bengalese boat con- 
structions want this addition so ne- 
cessary for sailing. 

These useful vessels are also vefy 
cheaply found. A circular board tied 
to a bamboo forms an oar, a wooden 
triangular frame, loaded with some 
heavy substance, is the anchor; a few 
bamboos lashed together supply the 
mast, a cane of the same species 
serves as a yard for the sail, which 
is made of coarse sadxclotbj some 
from the twine made of the stem of 
the rushy crotularia, or of the hibi- 
scus The trees of the country af-"^ 
ford resins to pay the vessels, and 
a platform of mats, thatched with 
straw, supplies the stead of a deck 
to shelter the merchandize. The 
vessels are navigated with equal fru- 
gality ; the boatmen receive little 
more than their food, which is most 
commonly supplied in grain, together 
with an inconsiderable allowance of 
money, for the purchase of salt and 
the supply of other petty wante. 
Fifty years ago. Major Bennell esti- 
mated the number of boatmen em- 
ployed on the inland navigation of 
Bengal and Bahar at thirty thou- 
sand, but ten times that number 
would apparently be nearer the mark 
in such a region of rivers, where al- 
most every cultivator and fisherman 
IS also occasionally a navigator. 

In the land carnage the owners of 
the cattle are also the principal traf- 
fickers, oftener purchasing at one 
market to sell at another, than let- 
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Iwc tiKtr c* w !:«» Iftml irr^ la l-tTp bcin 

frcvckiifttv Tbrv tf*niifan il»«f <f*TW»*»rtnl In IVarf %at *1 bmti 

iJirti wtafl^nrt Iwl tlfl %»tj rtaU 

0B bo^ ^‘r ibc Uiioa ItvVcl, *"« *nf lifl*! «« ml*»n only w 
•j I tt*nr rvrtf on IriVow *n^ ofruwi^in l**'r«'^n«*^***« 
latirf. •JibO'H* mw doo’f •'if •bn •»»« la ciFno^af ihtir 

moreilitmli anl iloacr inncOfta itwnorfttie* W itt**! Tw7 
ibattthra* aiHl 4 a aat l^cv • oiatH ttutan/ rOaVtOKtl In c»*vn 
maicr bonbra t «lu<li ibc; •! rtc ■ U tmira to ibe 

w tod fodJ of Ijftor 4 aaa In <b« «Kta(t^i>f abUn ibe ftfrirr UU^ 
muiv aaim 11117 htir in «a 4 t iW I'roJatn n bit U »4 tbr inf* 
CbriMsb wtib dinf loiu!* cbanic af hU acnlOiop $ii 4 thf fitb 

The bl^bwata chrMi*boat main U M« art On tbi* fmliali 

ncTpt ffl tbe laiBAltalr vidmif tf of mUni lliihlao^t m< 1 of pfr 
die (inna{wl <*vU «n<l mtitatf torn reputol I7 the Xibotao* 
liont are f>at tsmenUf in • «m>U «Imi* a g^t natnbrr of o<«vort« a»- 
dittoa for •bed earna^ or for 4 m* »r»bte at *pot« r«tc«sicd pemnari/ 
tatitjo^tft. At tirr»crt the br^cn urml, an 4 t» 4 crB tsbracf l!if«e 


ffaaon faU frojire** l« atmou •bdip h a 4 ail; tnaAct «bm ibinf • In 
larreiL The total dear oftbepub* romnon ttie are rrsnUrlp eold, and 
lie rea«li inttil be aicnhcd 10 Ibe It I* not tiou us) to bare ibrm In a 
«nwt of ralnianlUl and JuraUe me hault nbeff a notnber of prilp ten 
Ifdal* for ibftr coaitrortloa The dm le^Mfer the eitabinbrd ibop* 
Do^ I^Tcmneat bate cojnpMrd Lrrpcn fmptmi ihrtn In eanjjet 
a road froni Calcutta to Benarm boi or randm ibe rblef rommoditiee 
even tbit mad for the rpace ofabont aoM are (rain and tbe ormtariet of 
aerentr mHct ihttiu^h the plaint of lifr. and ibcj often InrloiJe barara 
Benrsf It not paiiable for •heeled and haul*, •here the anlelca are 
cama;^ Junof tctenl nontbi of lolj b/ mill and In great W)W 
tbe year A road to JufKcmaath ItltaterjrooiaiDn tcTninsiIon tor 
bat been recently eomtrueted« and the namrt ofletrAt In Bcnealt obere 
an o&Sccr !• now employed in open It It utuaily rettrleted to placet that 
ing a direct eemmnnlcsden between bare wuer<ama£e, DoVan a shop, 
Cakulta and Naypoor by a road and dd»ndar a •uopVccpcr are Pm* 
Intended fo trarene tbe ollda and tlan werdij but untU die arriraS of 
fsttnetiet of Gundwana, wblAi bare ibeMibomedani tuch ettaUftabmaita 
for ages formed an imp<metrabla bar were probqM/ very rare, or did not 
rfer betweeii Dengat sad the pcccan at aft cai«t In Bengal where a render 
As yet Bengal may beaald to hare sltdDgin tbeopenalr surroundedby 
but oee harbour of mantirae export, hla piodr, aas the original natlre 
aliieh la Calcutta althou^li square- manner of aellingcommedideag and 
rigged fCitela of moderate burthen In many p^ of ibe nrt^re the 
occasionally load rice In aoine of Ute number of shops la aull reomrfcably 
Sonderfauad rirera and resseii of small 

large dxmnsloat ore built at oed Oat of Cblentta and the two large 
aui from Islamabad the tapitd of ddn of Bacea and Moor^edabad, 


meree 01 tne great metropolis, u&uer and copper has nerc 
which head some Ihrther detailr win duced homo ycara ago gold In the 
be lound ..... prorincbl ttaeta wat abun^t, but 

Theottgmalmaaaerlnwbic&aUIn lua •loeebemmcyecy aearee, whi^ 
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01 tunatc result for the poor, dancy tins branch of profit has been 
vere greatly cheated in this ar« lost to them in the provincial parts, 
by the money-changers. The -where they are now chiefly employed 
common silver currency is the by the landholders in Keeping tneir 
fnilled coinage of Calcutta, of rents, paying the revenue, and taking 
, however, a considerable por- care of the surplus. Potdars, or mo- 
becomes speedily depreciated, ney-cliangcrs, arc a very numerous 
le country there is still a con- class, but many of them, having no 
ible number of the old iin- shop, sit in the open air with heaps of 
I coinage, which is subjected to cowries placed before them. In the 
rybatta or exchange, but there more rural tracts the money-changer 
nor transactions, and even some goes to market with a bog of cowries 
nsiderablc magnitude, are set- on his head} if a rich man, with a load- 
tiy cowries, which shell forms cd ox, which, if strong, may carry to 
vcellent medium of exchange thevalueof ISO rupees. All the early 
g many nations widely sepa- time ofthe market he sells cowries for 
from each other, and has the silver to the people, and in the even- 
imendation of being altogthcr ing the various hucksters bring back 
;able. their cowries and exchange them for 

roughout the province there is silver, paying a batta in exchange 
mformity of weights and mea- each way to the potdar. In Calcutta 
, which not only vary in every covvnes are reckoned thus, but in 
jt, but are different in the same the country parts they are much 
St for diflerent kinds of goods, cheaper : 
i are even different weights for 4 cowries ...... 1 gunda. 

ime species, rice being sold by 20 gundas 1 pon. 

V eight and bought by another. 32 pons .. ...... 1 current rupee, less 

ler are there any stamps on the than 3s (2,560 cowries) 
its, which are usually bits of It is customary' with the money- 
. There is no denomination of changers to lend to all servants whd 
it greater than a maund, which have monthly wages, and at the end 
bdmded into forty seers. In of the month, wlien the wages he- 
al a factory maund weighs se- come du^ they return the loan 
'-four pounds ten ounces, and in silver; for all this class, if trust- 
tory seer one pound thirteen ed, anticipate their, income La- 
ss ; but the bazar maund is ten bourers among the natives receive 
ent. heavier, and equals eighty- their daily pay in cowries ; the daily 
lounds two ounces avoirdupois, markets, even of Europeans, are 
ds are sold bythe seer or maund, made with these shells; they are 
IS, by vessels supposed to con- distnbuted in alms, used on all oc- 
these weights. The grain mea- casions, and are, in fact, an excel- 
are of basket-work in the shape lent unforgeable circulating medium, 
hemisphere, and are supposed, and a proof of cheapness in what- 
I _ heaped, to contain a certain ever country they form the common 
tity of nee in the husk. currency'. The natives of course be- 

inng the Hindoo government, come well acquainted with their qua- 
ers, or dealers in money, were lity, and a Bengalese huckster refuses 
ibly of small importance, and as stoutly a covviy vvith a hole in it, 
in rank ; but on the Mahome- as in England a shopkeeper does a 
conquest, commerce seems to' Birmingham shilling 
increased, and to facilitate its The inhabitants of Bengal Proper ' 
itions bankers were introduced are certainly numerous in proportion 
the west of India Dining the to the tillage and manufactures that 
omedan sway the revenue was employ their industry It has, how- 
Lted to Moorshedabad by these ever, met with checks, as happened 
ers, but since the British ascen- in 1770, wbea it is supposed nearly 
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ST^eSamlir pfiwlfj. twl »« l*<» *>•*« •»» 
m wSf lf« In U»? wwy Uw f Uut^ 

lire* were lott lo »lie eancm Arttnrt* m \\i« tlwK*S •< 

l^tnunOaiion .nil In ITSH l»y ■ fw 

Cttl tetfdtyt but flnce the prrinil Mwiiwunf «hW!» the r«W»f 
brtmeoU^ •nbitmtUfthim of |!utWtiH*l,Kuwp^ 
nine jean, famine anJ cteo K^t» oere Jnertnl io r^lct blm new 
HateWrttnVnown » fart prohaltlj muUtance a^ to Cuf^ Wm wiih 
not to be panUcled In A»Wie lav erciy rttpilrtre fwonJ mJ doeiv 

tort Variow eaumatrt of ibe total tn^ » # ,, 

noMUtran hate been maJe « Jiffer The rwoU* of lij* annry were 
ent time*, but anul 1001 iltirine the moa volumiiuKmuta mmulereM* 
a^tnuAsimtoa of the MarquU Met* ontherewtarevaMulectual condition 
IcflM, no Mtptoacb toaetual bticatl ofeach iTutnrt eecompanlnl bj ata- 
cation was tttx attempted. An io tlitica) uMet of the moit elaborate 
quifj of this dctfription require* to ilncriptlon. comprehcndinc not onljr 
be conductml with peculiar tlebncj’* the |M^nlaiioo of the whole but of 
the natSrea fci eeni^ boos utene etcrj ^ice lubiliriilon and town of 
toeren iheaemohnceor iitnoration anr importance or maniludet end 


teeren AeaemUanceor iitnoration anjr importance or mMiludet end 
end to anj new arrangetnent that on the whole he we* or oidnleit Umt 
tend* to bnne them more immedt the total amount, a* prrn in hi* 



«ucn|iuuui:iuni.-wiiuiriet,K>iacrirom popuiauonorsurdifiin 10 1814 tend 
the fear eppeani^ to edconmlctclr toeofroborate Dr Du- 

rf>®««n'*«deuloiIou*, wo muat think 
idedi 
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Rungpoor District: 

The Magistrate's estimate, 1801 1,000,000 

The Collector’s ditto, 1801 

Dr. Francis Buchanan’s ditto, 1809 3,735,000 

Dinagepoor District: 

The Magistrate’s estimate, 1801 700,000 

The Collector’s ditto, 1801 1»000,000 

Dr. Francis Buchanan’s ditto, 1808 3,000,000 

Purncah Distncl: 

The Magistrate’s estimate, 1801 1,400,000 

The Collector’s ditto, 1801 1,460,000 

Dr, Francis Buchanan’s ditto, 1810 3,900,000 


We now proceed to give a detailed cal tables, and of Bnrdwan from Mr. 
statement of tlie number of inhabt- Bayley’s essay in the Asiatic Re- 
tauts in Bengal, Bahar, and Benares, searches. It will immcdiatelj strike 
extracted from the returns of the the reader, that if the population of 
magistrates and collectors in 1801, the other districts be as much under- 
with the exception of the three dis- rated as of those surveyed by Dr. 
tricts above-mentioned, and Bogli- Buchanan and Mr. Baylcy, great as 
poor and Bahar, which arc taken the sum-total is, it might be almost 
from Dr. Francis Buchanan’s statist!- doubled. 


Poptdalton of the Promnee of Bengal • 
The twentj'-four pergunnahs, including Calcutta, 1801 ... 

Midnapoor district, 1801 

Hooghly district, 1801 

Burdwan district, 1814 .. ......... 

Jessore distnct, 1801 ... 

Nuddea district, 1801 


1.625.000 

1.500.000 
1,000,000 

1.450.000 

1 . 200.000 
800,000 


7,576,000 

Dacca Jelalpoor distnct and city, 1801 1,140,000 

Backergunge distnct, 1801 926,000 

Chittagong distnct, 1801... 1,200,000 

Tipera distnct, 1801 750,000 

Mymunsmgh distnct, 1801 1,360,000 

Silfaet distnct, 1801.... 500,000 

S, 876,001 

Moorshedabad distnct and city', 1801 1,020,000 

Birbhoom distnct, 1801 700,000 

Rayeshahy distnct, 1801 1,500,000 

Rungpoor distnct, 1809 2,735,000 

Dina^poor distnct, 1808 3,000,000 

Purneah distnct, 18 W 2,900,000 

11,855,00 


Total Bengal...... 25,306,OC 

Populaiton of Bahar Province • 

Boghpoor distnct, 1811 2,756,000 

Bahar district, 1812. 2019,000 

Sarun distnct, 1801... !.!.!!!!!!!!! 1^200!000 

Shahabad district, 1801 2*000,000 

Moot distnct, 1801 2l000,000 

Raraghur district, by estimate, 1801 1,000,000 

10,974,00 

. Benares piovince, 1801, by estimate 3,000,00 

Total population of the British old piovinces of Bengal, Bahar, ? «« 
and Benares, contmmng 162,000 square miles S 



Octtfit •««« noftilwnfr ritwtiel; 

liwitt three litte fUr* in W*! it PMtatbni Md, 

Ulmtu. !)■«» wd ^foof»6fh*!*»d. HeUlf p»o6f f«dilt/ «qi| d<h 
tw««lr« mtfty itfMpmmt InUnd If** iMftuI. Anxmx It^ ittr 


Itifflown* lorti «• llo«h!y Smje- nc«i*fnt!rTtJh*i»Uir Mdihefcw. 
eitRee«IkifirinMU,aftdt<m}mtxiMr, cw» M«*K>nt rf-irM ifa«B lothe 
• .. IdjrimrtJSRiNitruHlreorihpfaatmd 


rath coni alafM • ml {K^ltiitw lirirtinj: atti truHIre of Ihe fast md 
l«i oT BhW» BO BolbetiM ftl««* ''iUfe In ihi* twftrwloo tbty vr 
IrtTC M frt Iktb twMithnl Tl>eM Crro)!/ b* Utti liv Ihc female* «hn 
lo«ituf If ^e mmivr of Inhalvtaoi* aftcf the of ihtrijr (mcTBlIi' Inm 
reported on wrpiti^e poimd* ttriMM* •»! Jbocotae o^wedhy 
tobemUcnilnthedtietnndtovn* n fiirtoni *^t of tStcord nbrdiihrjf 
rcmcctlrclr lonhich the ouahere rent In •urh loud nratent, nncl iodcN. 
nre utsdied (*e«t nHtnc* m we no ohere d*e to 

C^eutU N MMM&00000 be fwnlidcd. 

Dieca MM MM«M M mI^OOOO In the retenoe eyilem of Denei) 

Moon}M*lahid.M M M mISOOOO l!ief7ot«orco1Ur«tee,t«i}ewribnlM 


Dieen mm mm«m •• MlrtOOO • -» 

MoonhedahadM* M M mISOOOO l!ief7ot«orco1tir«tee,t«iiewribrdM 

Burdvna mm mm mmASOOO •{en«Rt(«){ocrcat,w»illiitnipenor 

Chandemiijrefe M m m m 41^177 ** o leMJorn or badhotilerf liul 

rurarah mmmmm 33000 etnettyepenUn* hlamyment hereto* 

llilMMhil M M M 30000 fore on* B eonttilratlon to the mte 

ihsiieepoor m m m m $*■ 000 IcrieJ bjr ofSeen named tonlndnr* 

Nwwnnnee m mm m £0000 eUodtnyhrtnctflliimBndlhrmem 

Maldn mmhmmmm IHOOO nent In the rate for ilic dimloa of 

GoafMMM mmmmm lf< 000 the erefs nhethee under fpcciat m 

Cbandermnn m •« 10 143 ci^sementt or by cuitom, tiicirpro* 
Wb^ of feoffl 100 to 300 {nhn- iforttoRinrehnom). r»t. 
tdtanti nee ■iionithinsiy nuoierau* Half to the Uodl^nl and hatf to 
aad ia aone inft* form a eanUniied the fenanr 

chain of many miles alons the baaht One^titn! to the hmdterd and lee 
of the nrerif similar to what we find thmU to ilie lenanl. 
desenbetl in the moil ponutou* trsefs Hie iiandard for itie repulailon of 
of the Chinese empire, nlitle paums rates ha* been loit, but uelewn from 
them OB the Inland narlpirlon It I* other Mnirrr* that the »i«e**ment 
pieaims toriewtlie cheerful IniMle wnallmiteilnetloexcerJintheehoie 
and crowded population by land and a Iburth part of the actual groi* pro* 
vraterj men; old women children dura of the soIU In early time* the 
birds and brasU all mUed and In dcinaiNl* of tbe Hindoo •orerriim* 
timate cnnelim a consaoumes* of were still more modcrale The Mn- 
safetyandieeitrityfrotnoppresiion to hdmrst states that the nrinee was to 
be teen In no native sorctned terri Icvyn fiftlethpattof tneprodueeof 
lory Nor hare the inhabitants of mines and a tenth of corn. Menu 
Bengal any real enis to complain of, and other legulators tmtiionte the 
except such aso^uute from their iorerelgntocxeetanagfitti»atcoth, 
ownpropenaitytolitigation endfrore ora twelfth of grain according to 
theoecasionalprcdatoiyvMiUofgang cumitaRces. and a aixih of the clear 
robbera aad nrer plratei To protect annual produce of trees 
them from the lait partly owing to tth respect to the inucli>dtfputed 
thmr own want of energy, the exer nature of landed property m ^gal 
tions of the government and their In one point of view, the xemlndars, 
■erranta In the nagutracy hare been as descenJanlt of the aneient Inde* 
most strenuous and continued with pendent Itajas, leem to hare ^en tn* 
inch increasing vigour^ that (hm Is lutary princes In another light only 
at last a prospect of fill* desirabloob. the olScens of government | mit pro* 
Jeettengaeeomidjshed, ^Vith rcsjicct bably tliar real character partook of 
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must be obviously restricted to R'yns 
who possessed great zctniuduncs. 
Numerous landholders subordinate to 
these, ns well as othcis independent 
of them, cannot evidently be traced 
to a similar origin, and the Mahomc- 
daii sovereigns and governors of Ben- 
gal seem to have been altogether in- 
different with respect to tlie muta- 
tions of landed property, provided the 
nc\% proprietor paid his revenue 
The zemindars arc now acknow- 
ledged, for \arious reasons, and from 
considerations of expediency, which 
decided the question, os proprietors 
of the soil. Yet it has been admitted 
from high authority, that anciently 
the sovereign was proprietor of the 
soil ; that the zemindars were officers 
of revenue, justice, and police, and 
that their ohicc was frcqucntl} , but 
not necessarily, hereditary. To collect 
and assess the contributions regulated 
as they were by local customs or par- 
ticular agreements, but varying at the 
same time with the necessities of the 
state, was the busines*. of the zemin- 
dar, as a permanent, if not as a here- 
ditary officer. For the due execution 
of Ins charge, he was checked by per- 
manent and hereditary officers of re- 
venue and account. 

Various changes have taken place 
since the British conquest, in the mode 
of collecting the land revenue of Ben- 
gal. From 1767 to 1769 the collec- 


tion was entirely under Mahomed 
Rc/a Khan. Mr. Vcrelst, in 1769 sent 
supervisors into seicrnl districts. In 
1770 two boards of revenue were 
appointed, one at Moorshedabad and 
one at Fatnn. In 1772 Mr Hastingsf, 
in consequence of instructions from 
home, deprived Mahomed Reza of 
all power, and made Calcutta the scat 
of fiscal government. In 1773 the col- 
lectors were withdrawn, and six pro- 
vincial councils appointed. In 1781 
these councils were withdrawn, col- 
lectors again deputed, and a supreme 
board of revenue appointed in Cal- 
cutta, which still continues. The total 
amount of the land reicnuc collected 
from 1772 to 1789 was remarkably 
equal, averaging about 295 lacks of 
current rupees. 

In 1793 , during the administration 
of Lord Cornwallis, the terntorial re- 
venue of the Company's old prov iiices 
(Bengal, Bahar, and Benares), which 
had before fluctuated, were perma- 
nently and irrevocably fixed, at a cer- 
tain valuation of the propertj' mode- 
rately assessed ; but tins permanent 
settlementhas notyetbeen introduced 
into the territories subsequently ob- 
tained by cession and conquest. The 
mighty mass of papers, ~with which 
the agitation of tins question crowd- 
ed the East-India Company’s records, 
proves the ability, labour, and anxiety 
with which It was discussed. i 


An account of the Indian debts and credits onriieSOth April 1832. — 

Amount of bond, register, and other debts bearing interest £31,623,780 

Arrears and debts not bearing interest 6,966,877 


Gross amount of the territorial debt on the 30th April 1822...£38,590,657 
Deduct Territorial Assets : 

Cash in the public treasunes £10,634,459 

Bills receivable 449,475 

Stores 3,027,818 

Defats owing to Government 6,412,023 

Salt, opium, gram, &c in store 1,680,939 

23,204,704 


Net excess of territorial debts in India, beyond the assets .. £16,385,953 

Total revenue of the Bengal Presidency, 1821-23...£1S,340,503 

, Ditto Madras ditto ditto ... 5,657,129 

Pitto Bombay ditto ditto ... 3,855,741 


Total, 1831.33...£31,753,373 
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iMonib but It bM bcw gfadoillr Iflcrraud^ ind nf Utr jw Ibe «a!t* hwc 
tstendcil to 4^/tOO 

la 18®I 22 the cro«i receipt* on aceount of opimn nmowntni to eorreot 
ntpee* 1,12,57^&. ihcco»toiHidiant<'WW 7^2 ewrrent rupee* 

Current nipm Currnl n>pee«. 
Stamp datie* l82M3(t«»t*Wfflat«) grjJSj; Jli!!?*? 

Cttttomt oWterritof5»18’l 22d« 4/^DOH IMio / Wfjl 

C»Mom» In Ceded J g j )a oj^s 

In the ceded nroTtncci the puhlk jititite^ made etrrtion* to netpdre it 
retrnue haa olaayt ttcen catidSicto* Mil !n proeot* of tlmebecame imeh 
nly collected If compared with the era of tt thmi^iout the i*he!e Mo* 
collection only a fenr jeare ega in (itl empire At pment oaingto the 
the lower district* even under all the fmucttr of I uro^n ORtney and Its 
adiantages an ing from a permanent enormous espenie the site of the 
aettlcmenL Foracoflswlermenenod dlitnctt and the mulUbrloua duUcs 
oftime subsequent to the eonelualon ^ tho collectors It appears mini 
of that settiement the ultimate or lest that these ofTieert can only lit 
reara stood In a tnuih higher ratio apcct much the mater portion of 
to the jumma than they did In the business Ihroueh the medium of ns- 
ceded dMincts a rery few sears slier tire sertants tlist Is to ny tbroush 
thar arqulsitien nor was It until the the fRlueit medium possible 
year 1800 that they uck reduced Amoiq; the ranou* pretexts adopt 
wnhbi a moderate compass. Kenre ed by the bmdoirnera in this pro* 
a new atBument atiKS gainst a pre- ttuce for mluanj; the revenue to a 
mature settlement in perpetuity of tnfle one of the most common and 
theuppcrprorincea whichunderiheir sHceessrul i* lo nnte down a large 
present eonstitunon are suflicicntly portion of their cstatrs as destroys 
prosperons the euliiraiion extending hr nrer* This fiironhes a good 
and the popiilstion Increasing and plea not only for a deduction Iram 
becoming daily more contented and the revenue asseviment hut keens 
tractable all of which Iniproremcnta open a claim for the land* that ml^it 
have taken place under a witm of Ira afterwArdt rccoTered In many 
temporary leasee and In spite of ad* cases this has sucreeded as no mldi 
verse and precarious scuon^ tional revenue Is esaeted when a rl- 

The Mahomedons from the bc^n ver ad Is new laods to a semindary} 
rung of their power employed the a gradual diminution of the aggrc> 
Persian langnsM In the affairs of g»* cate revenue must be constantly tak 
vernment amT notwithstanding its Ing plarc. Under these atvuoi 
■clumqr and eumberaome ariihmetlc stances the most substantial advan 
in the collection also of the revenue, tages would be derived from remilar 
This practice aided them in maintain surveys of each distnet respeetfsdy 
log their authonw and enabled undertaken by profcsilonsr persons, 
them instead of Windly deproding and executed in a seicntine manner 
on native funetlonari^ to look into In Bengol the clots of needy land 
the conduct TOddetads of pubhe^ projinctors Is very numerous z but 
uness as well as to keep Ineligible even the greatest xcniindart are not 
>^cw ofthe Inc^e imdexpen hietitusiiontoanowtlMitlndttlBcncc 
Jtoro the twte The neUve hm oe<I eccmeiedetian to their tefnete 
doin Seliwthatelinovleil^earihe which lei^t he cincctca on view, 
lengiiiige of gorenioiclil wet omm- inj the emnnul cxlent of their in 
M»Jtoevei)toncer»ortcvcmic«mi come. Reepoiuiblc to goreroment 
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for a tax originally cnlculnlcd at ten- 
clcrcnths of the cxpftclcd rents, and 
owing to their own dissolute habits, 
they hove not usually any consider- 
able surplus after their expenditure 
to compensate for their risk. Any 
accident, any calamity, inny invohc 
a zemindar in difficulties from which 
no economy or retrenchment can re- 
lieve him. Prior to 17*10 half the 
revenues of Bengal wcic paid by six 
large zcmindanes, »j 2 . Rajcslialiy, 
Burdaan, Einagcpoor, Niiducn, Bir- 
bhoom, and Calcutta. 

Pree lands are distinguished ac- 
cording to their appropriations, for 
Brahmins, hards, cnconnastics, asce- 
tics, priests, and mendicants, or as a 
provision for several public officers 
The greater part of the picsent free 
lands in Bengal were onginall^' grant- 
ed in small portions of waste ground. 
The more extensive tracts of ficc 
land are managed in the same mode 
as estates assessed for revenue, and 
the subject is adverted to in each 
district respectively. 

Sayer revenue of the nature of land 
rent, consists of ground rent for the 
sites of houses and gardens, revenue 
drawn from fruit trees, pastures, 
mathes, rent of fisheries, and other va- 
ritible imposts Many ai tides of sayer 
formerly collected within the village 
have been abolished; such, for ex- 
ample, as niarhet tolls and personal 
taxes. Ground-rents never were ge- 
nerally levied flora cultivators en- 
gaged in husbandry. No branch of 
administration 'requires more pru- 
dence and circumspection, or a more 
accurate knowledge of the temper 
and character of the people of India, 
than the imposition of new taxes, 
and It is always preferable to seek an 
increase hy the renewal of old, ra- 
thet than the establishment of new 
taxes. The cml and domestic usages 
of the natives are so interwoven with 
their religious rites, and they are so 
particularly alive to every innovation 
or departure from established cus- 
tom, that in fixing a tax on articles 
of general consumption, it is not to 
he considered whether it really be 
more or less oppressive than a tax 


directly collected from the individual, 
hut whether it he so felt by him By 
an impost on articles of consumption, 
the Mibjcct who is compelled by his 
inclination or necessities to tlic use 
of it, ihux gradually and almost im- 
pel ccptibly contributes to the reve- 
nue of the state ; vvliile a personal 
demand on him for the payment of 
a sum much less than the aggregate 
of what he indirectly contributes, 
maj be considered by him an extor- 
tion, which he is warranted in evad- 
ing if he can. Owing also to the 
abuses inseparable from all transac- 
tions earned on by native officers 
wit1i small salaries, placed beyond 
the inspection and control of the 
Company’s European fiiiiLtionancs, 
the community when a duty is laid 
on, have in general to pay almost 
twice as much as ever finds its way 
into the public treasury 

A poll-tax called jaziy eh was im- 
posed by the Khabf Omar, on all 
persons not of the Mahomedan fmtb. 
The Mussulmaun conquerors of Hin- 
dostan imposed it on the Hindoos 
as infidels, but it was abolished by 
the emperor Acbor At a subsequent 
period Aurungzebe attempted to re- 
vive it, but without success In ad- 
dition to the other sources of reve- 
nue, the British government levy a 
tax on Hindoo pilgrims, in conti- 
nuance of former usage, at Gaya, 
Juggernauth, and Allahabad 
The civil and military government 
of the territones under the Bengal 
presidency, now comprehending the 
nchest portion of Hindostan proper, 
is vested in a Governor-general and 
three councillors. Vacanaes in the 
council are supplied hy the Court of 
Directors, wuth the sanction of the 
India Board, from civil servants of 
not less than twelve years’ standing. 
For the administration of justice 
throughout the subordinate provinces, 
there are in the civil and cnminal de- 
partments one supreme court,^ sta- 
tioned in Calcutta, and limited jn its 
jurisdiction to the Maharatta ditch j 
SIX courts of appeal and circuit . the 
Calcutta, Moorshedabad, Dacca, Pat- 
na, Benares, and j^veiUy ; and forty- 
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frm riIU!ir>1<itr<«nrt<,«(iiioet«] i truwr^J ■!»«« »fN 

• r««9«tf «!<«*«*» mmi |.r* «« llif 

Jerrt*^ «rtlt a fc« rirfflloA* Iftrilfw 

AtU}»*i»l, >ttS»!s m»H»k •/ iV ■»* »rtif»liMe 

AlotSof 5frrtvT fa tli« ffirtf«<«rul r««ttfl« of ctfrclt 

yi>f4f«y»»»pt> OttMo |n^ Ii08«4l of oWfli Irf 

flxf-v >t ri a^ o •Itrv. dutml court bM « rr* 

llvtTh Mooriitfxisiittf I >«cr*>itboiiC(«ftooff Bolrtcfdrron 

IWtwrrv M<mii5*Si»l, *Jo! m*»-U »n4 

e b coch cwot li fomtM obit tw Jtr* 

|1^i}«ciof NoiMrt, d«tTip*kt>tf<llon|M»>niJ thoIttnJoo 

ItiRuIcfcothlt r»»ro«, «ao b* 

PaH««A tacttn*ciBliBsUcr» Ihr ncftrtrvio 

Caonpoor, iUmcbar t4 4i tHrt* Br« «t« cil ■(*!» M«rm 

CSihUuror^ ltnof»oar !• c pyrritco J aai ttAiabo *11 offcti 

CultBtl 5cnin dr^ Oo »*ubt ofTmcrc tbc;^ rtsj 

Ibcra c'ikba!ej fAt* and rtrruie »«*)(rom lo^ftto* 

Dioa^ctoor f^ahft/u'ipoor, of fttctrf • ntitx It l« Ibnr |« Incvt 

I UBcb fibcbJchLifioof to cMorr ibo ta*tMMoJ tir n^cnfi 

lumirWlAJ bi'lirt f ir lr>il bcforo tW court oT cirraU 

GonKVtNNsr, Ttpcnb «bt^ (» HTrciri 1 a or 

]lo(i;;Mr Ttrboe IkjIiIirj; in lait }!»ch Hllah or ib»> 

Jnwr SI rrr] 9 ititMl}i irkt !• •obbiblnl Istn port<»f» tiiu- 

nccttjr court* «*ri affrabnul tncstf’ nlW iqoirc inJ 

Arf)«rr«« ^fnar-boLliOili to corh of |lir«e ■ dcrofoh or beiul 

l>9(ta, r<tfu. (M^KOiofScrf, I r«UMi bed with 

Tbe roatic of ctmh coo 1 1 of armed feUowm obo I* emfore m i 
ttirrc jndfc* «!ib • rH tcr« lo^hrr lo •;>prrbc»4 on ■ orltteo cbirsf 
oiih Mini' oGrm bbbomtdwi ami onj lo lair acciiitt/ obm ibr oflhtee 
lllwloo The)<t4j:rcnaVrib«trcir Ub^iblc fur a^^ooraareticfomhe 
cai • al atalcd aii*l al*o boM enxtftrair Tl>r acrrojir aira of a 

rrKulir and fm;anit faol ddimlcr RfUfiX dotrfet majr bo uicn at CjOOO 
Tbc 7 ifT cna{r» ofTmcct arc«mliftc aTiarr milr* | bot In |tankubr In- 
lowMabnotcdanbnilmlolicailic ctancr* oolnj; totbr |^l rklntl of 
•cnimre 1* 0 ]iitBL or lw|>r{«onwnti vaMo and woodUndc or the rrvrrtr 
li awarded bn and a tIrfiiMol fi«4od UtnfmmdnRtvarTmmntlr Durd 
it don net laiocfTrct until Uiccrftrt wancootalnconl/slOO andlcamj^baf 
conSnsMieti from Oic capcrler aborc |P,ODO 
rafnal rwtrt ataUen(*l In Calcutta Ilia iililmaie court of apjical In 
ami named the Sudder Nicamut rifil mattcra aiu in the nijf of Cat* 
Adawiut* or ritirf mmmsi court cutta and I* aisled the SutUcr l>o> 
The pnnn|Ml bunaeii of iltH caorl wannr Adanlnt or chief citdl oottrL 
ialorevita trials f but it ii Innonte To ifits court ail mum mfiC^Rg 
]iennltied to ^srarate the acrentj penanii iiropciij’ liejoml A 000 ra> 
of tilt acAicnre pecs sal»e» are app^able t nith rth 

lo the proriueial districte the ofli nrd lo real property It b calculated 
ccr who tn bis enninai rapaciif lias by certain ruler cllflcnng arCordmi* 
the appellation of snajpatraie !■ alto to the nature and tenure of the pro* 
the aril Jud^e of the dtst^ or eitc pertjr From ibis court an appeal 
in which be residec Hr tries all iictiolheKin{[lncoune{l Ifthecalue 
autu of a eifd nature provided the of the propeni conetened amounti 
cause of action has arisen the pro> lo 000 
|«ily concerned be aitttatrd or the UaJcrilieMahomeiiaiiBOTenifflent 
driendant be resident wUliin Ids Jit rullors piraded their oanmisca and 
risdiction To try suits of a smaU the practice continiieil until 
aiaoitne the Ju Igr may eppouit itv wlirn rttpilar iiitUe adroeatcs were 
o S 
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appointed These pleaders are usuallj' 
selected from the Mussulman college 
at Calcutta, and Hindoo college at 
Benares, and the rate of fees is fixed 
by public regulation. This institution 
ensures suitors i^ainst negligence or 
misconduct, on the part either of the 
judge or his native assistants, the 
advocates being often as conversant 
in the business of the court as any 
of the public officers As an ultimate 
security for the punty of justice, pro- 
visions have been made against the 
corruption of those who administer 
it. The receiving of a sum of money 
or other valuable gifi, or under colour 
thereof, by a British subject in the 
service of the government, is deemed 
to be taken by extortion, and is a 
misdemeanor at law. 

Wntten pleadings in the native lan- 
guages have been introduced, for the 
purpose of bringing litigation to a 
point, and enforcing in legal proceed- 
ings as much precision as the habits 
of the people will admit Before this 
modification, the charge and defence 
consisted of confused oral complaints, 
loudly urged on the one side, and as 
loudly contradicted on the other. In 
receiving evidence great indulgence is 
granted to the scruples of caste, and 
the prejudices >against the public ap- 
pearance of females so prevalent in 
eastern countries Select cases, civil 
and criminal, are annually published, 
which reports, by diffusing a know- 
ledge of the legal principles establish- 
ed in the courts of the Sudder De- 
wanny and Nizamut Adawluts, are 
productive of essential benefit in the 
general administration of justice, and 
tend to prevent litigation, to which 
the natives are so prone, that in some 
districts they might almost be reduced 
to two classes, plaintiffs and defen- 
dants. The Marquess Cornwallis, 
about 1793 , allowed all causes to be 
filed without expense, and the con- 
sequence was that the courts were 
soon overloaded An institution fee 
was in consequence established, with 
a rotrospcctuc operation, and the 
result was that in one day, and in 
one court, no less than 14,000 causes 
were struck off. What must the 


effect have been in the whole pro- 
vince ! 

The Mahomedan law constitutes 
ostensibly the ground-work of the 
criminal jurisprudence of the country; 
but although the name and many of 
the external forms of that code be 
retained, its execution is so corrected 
m essentials that it may more pro- 
perly be regarded as the administra 
tion of British criminal justice. A** 
present the system of criminal law, as 
promulgated in the provinces subor- 
dinate to the Bengal presidency, is 
in reality a system of jtiusprudence 
founded on the natural principles of 
justice ; which form, or ought to form, 
the base of every criminal code In 
civil matters the Hindoos and Maho- 
medans substantially enjoy their res- 
pective usage. The prejudices of both 
are treated with indulgence, and the 
respect that Asiatic manners enjoin 
to females of rank is scrupulously 
enforced 

In the criminal department, no of- 
fence has occupied so much of the 
time and attention of the government 
and its functionanes as dacoity or 
gang robbery, which for an astonishing 
length of time baffled the united efforts 
of every department; but at length, 
by unremitted preseverance and vi- 
gilance, if not wholly eradicated, it has 
been greatly diminished. Indeed, ge> 
rerally speaking, this scourge, under 
which Bengal suffered from the first 
acquisition of the province until it 
had reached its acme in 1807, has 
been generally suppressed. Robberies, 
in the ordinary sense of the expres- 
sion, are still committed, but dacoity, 
considered as a crime distinguished 
from all othersby its peculiar malignity 
and by involving the perpetrators in 
other crimes of a most atrocious and 
sanguinary character, has been nearly 
extinguished The Sunderbunds have 
always been regarded as peculiarly 
adapted for the reception and con- 
cealment of river pirates: j'ct even in 
this labyrinth of wood, water, and 
rank vegetation, great progress has 
been made in the xtirpation of gang 
robbery. 

In the ceded and conquered pro- 
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vtncet iitUi(ni{ti rroj^mt h«« •{»« 
been insJein the 
iton of eninef ih*n tn the old irfn 
tone* jet nitiiAnt inicr* ore |*rr 
ctftiMe oTihe in^neoee of o reptUr 
tjitrm of eini rohtf on the ittraf 
taait oflhe people On the Crit 
tntiutMn of tbrtcpminees one of 
toe pesiett rtii« «•« the |wiriie 
wnr ohirh the propnetof* of ettniei 
■ftd fnilieUiuu earned on Pf«}nil 
each other Xiadietire oiunlnation 
for real or iaii^nafT’ !njune«, «aa 
■1*0 n enmeeffrrqumt oentrrmret 
and both enennUie* bad tfaetr ori(; n 
In theaame caute^ n*> iheonkneat 
of the precedtn]; |:oTcrfltnent* end 
the wint of rrptUr trilnindt to tele 
eonliaarc of wron^i eonnitled by 
Indiridiula on their fellow auhject*. 
ConkIi!erab!epn^iP«*« ba* been made 
towards the nif pretsion of both these 
cninct { but tnurders, (tenietnted fav 
a class of people named still 

contiitoe in spite of the Inereas^ ex 
cnioni of the police In the tipper 
pronnees hi^hsray roltb^y and gan^ 
robbery are seldom known to prerail 
together] the first usually conmaic- 
lag when an effectual check has been 
giien to the but. 

As dacoits or gang robbers occupy 
ao prominent a pnrt in the cnmlw 
junspnidenee of uengal a few more 
obfctTBtions lowirds the derclop* 
men! of ibeir ehsmeter may be use* 
fully aanlojcd Suty years ago the 
nrers or Bengal were nearly Impaasa 
ble for unanoed boats, on aeeounl of 
the immense bands of pirates who 
roamed unchecked through crery part 
of the proTlneet at present except 
occasionally In some large men near 
the sen, the Inland nangation is 
wholly free from erery perilous ob> 
stnictjon Amongtbe dacolts InBen* 
gal many Instances occur of whole 
famihea practising robberr from gen^ 
ration to generation and indirwluals 
among them boast that their proge- 
nitor! were hanged, or died in perpo* 
tual Imprisonment Their leaders 
succeed each other like olliccrs of n 
regular establishment, and being all 
praestinanans, th^ are incDficrent 
as to the resiut of their hazardous 


rareer ^ordu they attach oblomy 
to the name of daeolt t In that eba* 
rseter Ihry are somcihlng: as b 
bourns c>f cnltleators nothing Bo> 
sides this tiiry to ibr last micrtaln 
hopes of rsesping punishment citber 
I7 filing for ronctwimmi to the 
rrrrks woods. Jungles, or low Is- 
lands otergrowfl with rank sreeds] 
or whm nptored the rspeeta- 
tlon that the terror ihnr name In- 
spires will present rtidence appear 
log aninst them H*ben they are at 
iMt loooght In the fatal tree, the 
daetuis who suffer capital punUb 
ment meet tbnrfatewiifi theerrsl 
At fortitude and the exhibinon Is 
considered by the lookers-on at a 
■At of gratis cntcTiainmcnt The 
penlicnce and cnntntlmi shewn by 
cnramals In Finland, when the sen 
tenee h on the point of execution, 
and which makM such a serious and 
eslutary impression on the speetatorr 
is fierer ousrired in tlui country, 
where In fact Mont are much more 
afraid of innsportation than of death 
In Bengal, roUicrs are net shunned 
and bated as in Curope On the eon 
trarnihryharebomes often land and 
cattle and arc net only assoeiated 
witb Init are frequently men of In 
fiuenre in iheir Tillages although 
tlicir profeaslon be unirerMlIy known 
This enn only be ascribed to a gene- 
ral absence of the moral pnnapic, 
wblcb applies to the Maliomedans as 
writ as to the llimloos^ the lower 
cUstcanfihe fonner having evidently 
adopted many of the wont practiees of 
liiiwoo Idolatry The dacoits ofboth 
Tritons are not only unrestrained ^ 
lerron of eonsaence hut alTect to 
nnetiiy their execrable deeda by of 
ferings and Invocations to the god 
dess Cali | and that human blood b 
now seldom shed on these oecnslons. 
Is to bo attributed to the Introduc- 
tion of the British trstcin of police 
whlcb with all Ila defects, ispcrfec- 
Uon compared with that wlilcli pre- 
ceded It The great mass of Benga- 
lese are certainly not consUuitlonuly 
imital or inexorable on the contrary, 
they are usually mild and placable 
yet It mutt be admitted, that the ^ 
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lecoids of the province will e\lioitatiun on the part of the Bii- 
minalh such instances of cruelty and tish functional les, they perseveiein 
fuinisty^ as perhaps the histoiy of no adorning them These horrid crimes 
ferocUy in Europe can paiallel ate usually pei petrated by fi lends, 

cdum the universal prevalence of per- neighbours, and relations, unable to 
Tonay also be attributed the long resist the tempting opportunity, and 
j“*'y uuaiice and existing frequency the parents would almost appear vo- 
conttng lobbeiy ; and to such a pitch luntanly to dress out their child for 
Shameless audacity has this crime a victim The frequent occurrence 
®^attained, that the judge is often of the crime, atti acted at different 
^o’^gjed to investigate the character periods the attention of the govein- 
ohlighe witness with more anxiety ment, and the courts of circuit weie 
^ that of the prisoner In 1800, consulted as to the possibility of 
“®%indary dewan, by caste a Brail- suggesting any preventive expedient, 
a ier after having circumstantially not likely to excite dissatisfaction 
to the nature, number, and among the natives by such interfei- 
®^°^ors of the wounds inflicted on ence with then domestic usages. 
autHof his cutcheriy (office) servants. Nothing, however, could be devised 
two Ved to have been mui dered in an except increased vigilance in detect- 
to dispossess him of the cut- ing, and rigorous enforcement and 
®^^®jry, scarcely blushed when the publicity of the punishment 
cher jijeu ^rere produced alive and Constituted as the government now 
'*'*'^Ourt in court, and merely pleaded is, the zemindars could not withjus- 
y‘*“Wtenuation, that if he had not tice be made responsible for the pro- 
™ *in as he was instructed he would peity plundered on then estates, un- 
,swok lost his place The little obli- less they were authorized and re- 
^**Xpn attached by the natives to an quiied to retain establishments for 
appears in a gieat degree to the seizure of public oflenders ; an 
oat(;eed from the nature of their su- arrangement that Mould in effect 
P^Uition, and the degrading attri- transfer the chaige of the police to 
perfes of their deities, as well as the the zemindars, and again open a door 
absence of moral instiuction to all the abuses committed by them 
-totjn their system of education, and in former tunes, when they were en- 
i^'O'necessarian tendency Hence on- trusted with the police of their les- 
its htes the general exclamation of pective estates. At present it scarce- 
g*°jninals, when convicted of murder, ly evei happens that the zemindars 
It was their destiny, and they lesist the execution of a deciee of 
jlom or ne\ er acknowledge any the civil com t, oi assemble then peo- 
®®|jer motive It is piobable that in pie afterwards for the puiposc of 
the exemplaiy punishments in- fighting and dispossessing the person 
* ted will deaden the alaciity with in whose favoui the deu ee had been 
w Climes have hitherto been com- awaided. By this class, howevei, the 
^^ted, and the steady and just admi- laige portion of lands, allotted during 
Jtration of the laws go a certain the Mogul govei nment foi the main- 
w*a^ imbuing the inhabitants tenance of village M’atchraen, have 

.11 a moral principle, oi something been long ago appiopiuitcd, and haic 
rea have wholly disappeaied fiom the public 

jther, at least in the tine chi istian recoids It is consequently to be 
jise of the \\ oi d , but sufficient time appiehended that if waste lands were 
1 , ]’ J elapsed, so as to occasion again set apai t foi that purpose, a 

similar absorption would take place 
jllieic IS no crime more frequent as soon as they had attained a cei- 
Bcngal and Iliiulostan geneiallj, tain stage of cultivation 
ihl'” 1 murdering of cliildren foi Much might be said lespecting the 
j sake of the gold and silver oina- cliriactei of the Bengalese zemindars, 
(nts, Mith M Inch, in spite of cicry a most impoi tant class of natives, but 
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It i* ^rnr dtiSroh tn rmJrr the lutv 

jrct If irt IrfirmtAti rr»Jm. 

J lie ihefrcal ink « of lor |K«|*te • 

DcJVSkle^ erminilar enjor* tbe 

troent hour !• Improridcnl of ihe 

foturr, ftnj nm t of itirm are mrfc 

iniMKi* In the lundi of the u»t*nnH« 
fil^ manij^en of their r«i« e« Thej 
are ron»c«{»rotIf Mwn InTohnl in 
UiTtCuiiir* from «hlch ihm nre un 
alle to ctfnme liicmfclm and 
their rttatn are mM t but ihttr rum 
they Impute to the itnctne** amt 
aererii* ofiiOTcmmnit In the etar 
tbmoi the revenue 1tvra< nodeutit 
the inicntlon of Koiemment to eoA* 
fer an important benefit on thi* clau 
of lubjects, by alMluhlng the eiutoffl 
of iRipruonins them for arrean of 
revenue i but they avvert It hit lieen 
found, from metanrhety etpenencr 
that the tykicm of tain and attach 
menu tul itituted tn Iti ttcad hat 
In the enuite of a vetjr fevr yrarv 
reduced wore of the |;rc8t letnindart 
in Ocn^ to di4tmt and Jieygarjr 
and diccied a errater nutation of 
bnded property Tn thejiroflnce, tlian 
pcriupi crer happened In any age or 
counur at die were eonieypjciice of 
Internal rrsulatioat. Illind and In- 
leavllite as the natlret arc to con«e« 
quencet, th^ vrill h^ly nre them- 
Klrei the trouUe ofeuvUini; a|:Hlnst 
a dutant evil or undertime anjifabig 
for the take of a remote advantage 
nore than die mere atlmubii of wo- 
ney being neeettary to route them 
To tbiv apathy and *U|dnenett in 
their dupotUIonv, Joined to habiit of 
ditvipation eitravannce and dit- 
union It to be otcribcd the niln of 
many zemtndara f but in other eaica 
tbit efiket hat retultcd from their 
catates being OTcr-ostn ed and the 
difficultica in realizing the rents due 
by sub-tenants and eiutlvators 
In thta province there are many 
female zeraindarSf generally subicr 
vicnt to and under the management 
oF the family Drolimin who eontrole 
Uieir conidences. This person lias 
his own pnvate interests to attend 
to and, witboot appearing exerts 
an influence over the publie business 
of the zennndoiy Tlie ostensible 


lOU 

wsnrgtng agmt bilsalts to the ren 
trot m m eonendrd anthoHtr, which 
he muu rondtulr and the leterrvts 
of the state and tnnindar crpialty 
Iwndtoli A llrahpiln In Bn^ral not 

only obtains « Icaio of land on better 

Irrms than any other rsitr but alvo 
mjojs ctrtaptKin from various Impo- 
sitiotii and rttortlon* to wbirh the 
levs sarrvd rla»«rs are siil jeeted. 

Tbrmighout the whole of Bengal, 
there Is very bllle dlvtieetlon to be 
olncrvnl lictwrrn the boiivrs of the 
meanevt iiravant and ihoie of the 
trmindar, width Is probably In part 
eatf^ to die role of Inhentance that 
nrevaitt, both wiih Mahomedans and 
llindnos, and In Ihmilies Is an Inter 
tninsble source of jtslouvy, enmity, 
end dispute, rroperty of every sort 
bring universally tUlle to esjoahty 
of p^ltlon among the beirs^ snoit, 
if persevered In soon rednee all to 
the same level and its progress to 
the lowest defftt bo aeceferated with 
ao increasing momentum. Another 
evil eentct|Tienee of this community 
of prepesty Is that It deadens ail 
Individual exettions for Its Improro* 
ment 

nriiglous InsDdings and publie cdi> 
Cert of great size are now seldom 
constructed In Oengtil IV hat wealth 
remains with the nstirrs Is moro 
wMdy sSffuied disn formerly and 
the iorlunes aecumulstrd by Bnrp- 
pcaes are Invariably remitted to £it« 
rope Tills latter class now oeeupy 
the stations of those native oIQeen 
who In former times, either from mo- 
tives of chanty or ostentation, nused 
those buildingv of utility which ora 
BOW to be traced out only by their 
luios and in fact the light soil, allu- 
vial situation nnd exuberant vege- 
tation of Deneal, arc hostile to the 
permanence or any erections, however 
wcU constructed on^nally With a 
particular class of natives it Is a 
very general complaint that they can 
not now procure a livelihood tn the 
Bntuh provinces They allege that 
under formergoTcrnmenti^ thenum 
ber of troops entertained and the 
vanout descriptions of servants re- 
quired for state and for the revenuo 
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collections, nfToidcd means of cm* 
ployment >vhicli arc now lost; the 
troops and oiUcerb under the British 
government being eircumscribed to 
the smallest possible scale. On this 
account, and probably also the equa- 
lity of ranks in the distribution of 
justice, some of the pnncipal inhabi- 
tants, especially the Mahomedans, 
cannot be reconciled to any foreign 
government; and, reflecting with re- 
gret on the loss of their former pn- 
vileges, view with disgust the im- 
partial system of British jurispru- 
dence, which has wholly nculrahrcd 
theu' importance in society. In the 
course of time it is to be CNipcctcd 
that this scn'iation will subside, and 
cither give place to a conviction of 
the advantages resulting from the cx- 
ehange, or be wholly forgotten, by 
people nearlv insensible eitiicr to the 
past or the future One thing is cer- 
tain, that owing to the long duration 
of domestic quiet, they have already 
forgotten their former condition of 
turbulence and anarchy, when scarce 
a year passed over without their being 
disturbed by the rumour, or terrified 
with the atrocities, of actual warfare. 

The great increase of law suits has 
been the subject of much animad- 
version : yet it may be traced to a 
cause highly honourable to the Bn- 
tish government, vtz, to the increased 
value of every description of pro- 
perty, but more especially of landed 
property, and to the confidence felt 
by the natives in that security. This 
consequence leads them to prosecute 
for the recovery of rights, real or 
imaginary, which in other times, and 
underother circumstances, they would 
have abandoned as unworthy of at- 
tention , which sentiment has been 
greatly strengthened by the stnet 
adherence on the part of government 
to the terras of the decennial settle- 
ment of the land revenue, afterwards 
rendered perpetual Formerly the 
cultivators of the soil when oppressed 
beyond endurance, were accustomed 
to assemble in crowds, with ploughs 
and other implements, and demand 
justice with violent and outrageous 
clamour, at present they proceed by 


regular process, and harass each 
other through the fonns of law in 
the civil and criininal courts. 

It IS difficult to say whether the 
great bulk of the natives be detided- 
ly attached to the British government 
or not, their common speech to Eu- 
ropean functional les being a mere 
rant of praise and flattery ; and it may 
be presumed that those inhabitants 
with whom the British associate, arc 
not deficient in extolling the happy 
cflbcts of the British domination. 
Generally speaking, it is probable that 
the first class of Hindoo inhabitants 
arc dissatisfied, chiefly from motives 
of ambition ; the middling satisfied 
and the lower well pleased with the 
British government, which has so es- 
sentially meliorated their condition. 
On the other hand the higher ranks 
of Mahomedans, whose government 
we have subverted, in addition to 
their religious prejudices, have many 
political reasons to detest our predo- 
minance. The men of opulence now 
in Bengal arc the Hindoo merchants, 
bankers, and banyans of Calcutta, 
with a few others at the pnncipal 
stations The greatest men formerly 
were the Mahomedan rulers, whom 
we have superseded, and the Hindoo 
zemindars These two classes are 
now reduced to poverty, and the 
lower classes now look up to the offi- 
cial servants and domestics of the 
the English gentlemen. No native 
has any motive to distinguish himself 
greatly in the army whei e he cannot 
rise Ibigher than a soubadar, a rank 
inferior to an ensign. 

It has always formed part of the 
Biitish system to endeavour to raise 
up a class of respectable landed pro- 
prietors, on which account great en- 
couragement has always been given to 
the permanence in families of landed 
property , but it is to be feared with- 
out success, principally owing to the 
invincible folly of the native propne- 
tors, and the nature of their law of 
inheritance, which parcels out their 
estates into the minutest fragments. 
At present, it must be confessed there 
IS no intermediate class between the 
sovereign and the common people. 



mnjtVediitMicttctwrmUie Ipo U 
ct»n*eqnwi!ljr loSnIte NoiPiih t»nJ 
iufi U»e iootf dumiiim of ibf M»n®- 
iDcdanipari h h»l »efy l«ulf 
on ibe ffiSM of ibe ficople t onJ Mr 
^OTcrpotmt matt bare Mill Irt , lir- 
ctrate we do not lile ibe 'laboiwe* 
danr, mu and rorletee with >b^ I 
they con»«nienily appear a« rtmiwe 
ftom aJopungbojluihtottow* a* ibe 
bnglitb are from adtaantg tlmrK 
11r>p^lng ibe oatnre in the HmVii 
eormiBient the natim remain tnpcr 
Tatirely ignorant la Calcutta a de 
gree of cnnotit}’ may aomettmeo be 
obrerred, andadeitreiocontcraeon 
fUte aflalri but on there occatlona 
the beruinforaied natirci alwaya be- 
trayannirefflebpMranee TheffloiC 
learned hare no anon ledge of the law 
of nationif nor de they luppoic the 
meaiures of the aiiprcne power to 
be founded In e<|t»ty or mMeratlon 
the notion of a aunreme rxeeutire 
goteretncut prercnung lawa and |{- 
ffllu to iia own authority not pre- 
tenting a tery tuteingilile Idea to 0 
natire On Ihu seniunt many of 
ibem atill couiidcr the rrgulatlooi of 
eoremment as only teniporaiy and 
liable to ba altered and reminded by 
the interest or capnre of the po«cf 
thatmacte'l them 
Although the bulb of the nalnca 
cannot be deaenbed •> deodedlyat 
taihtd to the Undsb govcmmrntf 
which fh^ certainly do not under 
ctoad that eorenunent h oetmiho* 
leas reryitron& and aecnre from any 
tenous internal commotion fortione 
ever Mood more indmndnt of pub- 
Le opinion To the lahabitaiita the 
political atate of the country ia m 
complete incomprehensible myiicryt 
yet it IS nrobaUethat amre our e0co> 
tual cstabiishment in 1?C5 no natire 
erer dreamed of lubrcttum the go- 
vemnent In this point of new the 
mate of natuei are most Igonrant 
andfaciplesr without conceit or com 
hinatloa and no oppression of the 
ruling power would produce any re 
aistanee that might not be quelled 
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Of the British soremment in Bengal 
n completdy dinpotl^ and the sub< 
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ml »l«m of If* sol K«« pfffrrt nfnt 
unmialifird* TMiM Inwcf sotooi 
pirtr «* lo prrclu Ir ibr nrmiTfr m 
eetrresAn nr itiilmVIsilon nfanrlmdi 
*11 anpewranfo e»«ii«wcntly of nllU 
iMy inteifctmto may W wholly 

owl of •irlift ondlt will hf only whnt 
1 umpron laws, rrll^on and llirra- 
tuff, come to l« diiMtnlnatn! (hat 
it wUl Iw nremary lo draw the f cm* 
tl/^trr tAprotetbaliirpo**r«i|mw 
cr bircxiiuble to cwintnand o'«edieucr 
The nimyii powerful and mar be 
with rrrtalnty dncndnl on to long 
is thrr are rmurir pa! I The so- 
poys tike the me or im people are 
eotirtiy tinlnMrveted *• lo the form 
ofgorrmment policy ofllinrrulcnv 
or JuitJee of ihnr w«r* «nd In this 
^pioranre and apathy (ondita our 
itrcnnli. 

tils* truth perfectly obrlditi that 
the peculiar (ntemts of the Brltuih 
notion recommend the hanplneif of 
ha natire tut jccti. On the aciputl* 
iton of ihffr irmtorie* the primary 
object certainly was to iliseorcf what 
could Iw obtained from them not 
how they muht be moit benriSriiL 
lo process or time howertr It be- 
came neerssaiT to derlsc hew ih^ 
might be Iwmefiied In order that the 
oame amount of rrwnirccs mlglii con 
tinoe IP be drawn from them Per 
tons who remembered the atate of 
this prorlnte In I7CD and )7M9 the 
thlriirtb of the ccrolotlon wrere in- 
cUned to tlilnh that It eablUtcd tuore 
anpearanee of opulence at Uie first 
insn at the last period an oplalott 
eoBfinned by the records of the pro- 
rinee for the twclre years aubateuent 
to 1 7Cn { the dechue continuing long 
aaer the cdccta of the famine bam 
ceased lo operate But, without re- 
torting to load muman^enient, the 
name of die connexion which binds 
Bengal loBiitnin will luf&ciently no- 
count for the tendency of Its later 
nal coodUioft to deiennrate All the 
oa^ of trust ami emotument mil 
and military and the highest lines of 
comme^, are m the htwdi of ttran 
errs who after n temporary rcsl 
dcnce dqwrt with the eapTtnl they 
have accumulated while under nsthe 
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rulers, even the extortions of lapa- 
city and the drains of tiibutc again 
entcied circulation, and promoted m 
some form the territorial industry. 
Under its present constitution, the 
remittance, oi rather tribute, to Bri- 
tain, carries off every yeai a large 
share of the produce, for which no- 
thing IS returned. 

Beyond Bengal the natives of the 
noithcrn mountains prove by their 
features a Tartar origin , they peo- 
ple the northern boundary oi Ben- 
gal On the eastern hills and adja- 
cent plains the peculiar features of the 
inhabitants shew with equal certaintj' 
a distinct origin j and the elevated 
tract that Bengal includes on the west 
is peopled from a stock obviously dis- 
tinct, or rather by several races of 
mountaineers, the probable aboiigincs 
of the country. The latter are most 
evidently distinguished bj then reh- 
ligion, character, language, and man- 
ners, as well as by their features, from 
the Hindoo natives. Under various 
denominations, they appear formerly 
to have peopled the vast mountain- 
ous tract that occupies Central India, 
and some of their tribes have not yet 
emerged from the savage state In 
the mixed population of the middle 
districts the Hindoos may be easily 
distinguished from the Mahomedans , 
and among the latter the Mogul, Af- 
ghan, and then immediate descen- 
dants, may be discriminated from the 
naturalized Mussulmauii Among the 
Hindoos may be recognized the pecu- 
liar features of the Bengalese, con- 
trasted with those of the Hindostany. 

In this province the hist rudiments 
of education are generally given in 
small day schools, under the tuition 
of teachers, who are little respected 
and poorly rewarded, and are quite 
different from the gooroos (family 
priests) who instruct in religion Chil- 
dren usually go to school at five, and 
are instructed to read and write at the 
same time They begin by tracing 
letters on the floor with a pencil of 
steatite, and in five or six months 
they are thus able to read and write. 
They then begin to write cyphers on 
palmyra leaves with a leqd and ink. 


and at the same time learn numein- 
tion and the subdivisions of weights 
and measures, and of time belonging 
to astronomy, oi rather to astrology, 
the whole occupying about eighteen 
months Aftei this progress they be- 
gin to wiite on papei, and to learn to 
keep accounts, and at the same time 
to multiply, divide, and subtract, with 
the rule of practice, in which the 
usual arithmetic consists. 

In this scheme of instruction, ac- 
counts and arithmetic are divided into 
two distinct departments, one for 
agriculture, and the other for com- 
mercial affairs. When both are learn- 
ed, the former is taught first ; but 
not many of the natives acquire that 
knowledge, or aie able to tell how 
many begas or fractions a rectangled 
parallelogram contains for the Hin- 
doo geometry, as far ns is known, in 
practice proceeds no further Prac- 
tical surveyors have no mode of ascer- 
taining the extent of irregular figures 
but by reducing them to rectangled 
parallelograms, in which they are 
guided merely by the eje or by rough 
estimation, and even in measuring 
parallelograms, they are destitute of 
any instrument that can ascertain 
whether or not all the angles be 
equal 

The Bengal year 1233 began on 
the 11th April 1824 When this era 
was instituted is uncertain ; but, ac- 
cording to tradition, is said to have 
been introduced by one of the Maho- 
medan kings of Bengal, and seems ori- 
ginally to have had reference to the 
year of the Hejira, but without ad- 
justing the Bengal solar to the Heji- 
la lunar year, consequently, in three 
centuiies it will have lost about eight 
years. 

In Bengal, parents are generally sa- 
tisfied with insti acting their children 
in mercantile accounts, and in keep- 
ing a very full day or waste-book, in 
which every transaction is carefully 
recorded, and to which is added a 
kind of ledger , but their books do 
not admit of striking a regular ba- 
lance, like the Italian method It is 
only arithmetic commeicial and prac- 
tical that IS taught at school , the ap- 
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dAt;tr H^rr rr «hrtr IW 
wnf wn*** t*id itftM •nillrMllk 
thr Mitr fniS franttrr <<f 
cfff Tlf e 

ti» ttrttir «*fi Itifk d'ht IrJVr*. •! 

l! ll)« crt'^A&i tnit'MT rf i!W« 
ttittW I • tirrn cmVtt^f dVcitw 

t*wnl »»*i| 0 f iivi! !««• 

iMtlnlktanil Inirpihfra I'tlln'Md* 
ItoihcJsn*, anr no* utthmall/ nr>- 
f 4 tf)n! rvm In on lie 

tnjra Irtf) *Mcli •utHtanrr t« tttll 
vir«l for «etia «f fflur Mng morr 
jumllrllui tke paper MmrairJtn 
the pravtnfr Urtidct pam ikif 
italhtr pa) for *11110]: ratlifr lr«« 
Ilian one ru^ fir Cf rrjr a 2 , 0 <M Id 
Icrtofibr U{li^«t. 

Il liM tons Um rcniatlfd iliat »<i* 
cnrean4tilmtnrc«rcinapm|:m he 
stale of dmt amors the natlrn of 
Inilia thr fiuirlin' of tramrJ mm 
lirins not oetr dtmlnl brO tail ibe 
cirrle of Icnmfns rtm aeMfist)io*o 
*lio still <l«vote riirmtHsrs lu It 
i:rc«tl/ rootractfiL T1i« alntrsd 
socnm are alondjnnl | polite titm* 
lore iirglrctc4| ami no leatiih of 
learnln niltnatrl Nil nliat l« eon 
ttceinl nlth ilie |tt<tilur rrr„lous 
seels an I dotinnes or niih the a^ 
irolosjr of the people The pnndpal 
rouse of this mrosrmlc cenilitlea of 
literature nuj l« traceO to the want 
of that meotirB*cment ttVlch nas 
fomierljr BlCnded to h tjp inncei 
chieftains, and opulent Indirllaal* 
iiodcr the nathe setrmmmts now 
pail and goae Influtnml hj a de> 
sire to retriere nstlre lcamins.ffom 
its prottmte condition Lor I ^tinto 
in 1 hU| adopted errtam measures for 
tile coCDuregement of tradition and 
aaence bra srstem of liberal sala- 
ries and uonationi | but It is greatly 
10 be doubted whcllier, under ciht- 
ins amimttanccs. It be nraetienbfe lo 
mmbue tlie naiires witn a taste for 
Ihdr oarn literature or If practicable, 
desirable \\ ith the prospea before 
them of n long and intiinaie con 
nexion with their pK*mt rulers it 
would tirobabijr prove a much more 


• !sa« asmui rrantrr In iTiftel ihnr 
sir* In l^raprsu IrJtfrlnif and 
Sfwser Ij tie r«tsS’ «*Tent srf 
sthn iff the stuJr nf the t»r It h 
U's'iuse In sit lt<e prinripsi town* 
tiilrsj and r{«il a* t r*iMarr stations. 
IW loarllrs's* If c*f suth a fhsrm 

lasafrT*ilvt«endrTnf ttatrd Ittinc 
Uftltmsl d ^ut moflhercrrisn >d*o 
w forv^m lsn*s w and tbr nstlses 
hstr ■ |<r<u isr hi aeipilrtng 

thr t n t ih |Mlh a* to UImn ami 
pfonunnsthtn TliHr elodirs would 
tl m a * mr a mnrr elna ril iHree* 
tion, Im 1 n I* the ln| roirment of 
tbeirm nl n I intrllrctual character 
wltth WHO >1 iiralttally wean them 
fmm the alUchmcnt they still ethice 
lo ibrir al ttrd mjthnlpgiciil super 
sthlonf and lead utiimitrly to the 
tranquil mlmtion of a nortt and 
more lallonsi s)itrtn nfrcli/llott 
The genuine Dei gilese towns are 
not arrarpnl Into streets but Into 
^vlilens of ra lowest north south, 
and centre In one part Ihr Hindoos 
reside, In another the Mahomrdans 
an tin a third the native 1 orti^eie 
&e The Hindoo portion Is lanher 
•nbdivIJed Intoibeipnnmof Orah 
tnlnv scribe* weavers oil makers 
waihermen Iwrbers cultiraton^ pot 
lee* If., |iut this disinbulion Is not 
alaays strictly nlHcrved It It not 
the euitnm lo Iniild poe liouie tuf 
(ieimi fur thr whole family t on the 
roAirary, rtrept among the great a 
snwrate hou e or hut Is generafty 
dfotietl for caeli psrticular |nirpoie, 
and liiese huts rollertively are sur 
rounded by n fence The bouses of 
the rich ore of brick, nnd 0at-rooled 
generally two atones hish, but the 
windows are mere alrdioiev In the 
first story the Idol Is set npt the up- 
per rooms are occupied b} the family 
Throughout the province, eaeept In 
Isrge towns there are no inns nor 
piace of accommodation fur the mere 
travrileri yet In every small town he 
may procure an empty house or hut 
Vhere he may hare shelter 

Many Intelligent persons have been 
of opinion that vegetable food sea 
soncil with rnpsiettm and water to 
dnnV, Is the diet bat adapted for n 
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lulcrs, even the extortions of lapa- 
city and the drains of tiibute again 
entered circulation, and promoted in 
some form the territorial industry. 
Under its present constitution, the 
remittance, or rather tribute, to Bri- 
tain, carries off every year a largo 
share of the produce, for which no- 
thing IS returned. 

Beyond Bengal the natives of the 
northern mountains prove by their 
features a Tartar origin , they peo- 
ple the noithern boundary of Ben- 
gal On the eastern hills and adja- 
cent plains the peculiar features of the 
inhabitants shew with equal certainty 
a distinct origin, and the elevated 
tract that Bengal includes on the west 
is peopled from a stock obviously dis- 
tinct, or rather by several races of 
mountaineers, the probable aborigines 
of the country. The latter are most 
evidently distinguished bj their reli- 
ligion, character, language, and man- 
ners, as well as by their features, from 
the Hindoo natives. Under various 
denominations, they .ippeai formerly 
to have peopled the vast mountain- 
ous tract that occupies Central India, 
and some of their tribes have not yet 
emerged from the savage state In 
the mixed population of the middle 
distnets the Hindoos may be easily 
distinguished from the Mahomedans , 
and among the latter the Mogul, Af- 
ghan, and then immediate descen- 
dants, may be disenminated from the 
naturalized Mussulmauii Among the 
Hindoos may be recognized the pecu- 
liar features of the Bengalese, con- 
trasted with those of the Hindostany. 

In this province the fiist rudiments 
of education are generally given in 
small day schools, under the tuition 
of teachers, who are little respected 
and poorly rewarded, and are quite 
difierent from the gooroos (family 
pi lests) who instruct in religion Chil- 
dren usually go to school at five, and 
are instructed to read and write at the 
same time. They begin by tracing 
letters on the floor with a pencil of 
steatite, and in five or six months 
they are thus able to read and write 
They then begin to write cyphers on 
palmyra leaves with a reed and mk. 


and at the same time learn numera- 
tion and the subdivisions of weights 
and measures, and of tunc belonging 
to astronomy, or rather to astrology, 
the whole occupying about eighteen 
months. Aftei this progress they be- 
gin to wiite on paper, and to learn to 
keep accounts, and at the same time 
to inultipl}', divide, and subtract, with 
the rule of practice, in which the 
usual arithmetic consists 

In this scheme of instruction, ac- 
counts and arithmetic arc divided into 
two distinct departments, one for 
agriculture, and the other for com- 
mercial affairs. When both are learn- 
ed, the former is taught first ; but 
not many of the natives acquire that 
knowledge, or aic able to tell how 
many begas or fractions a rectangled 
parallelogram contains . for the Hin- 
doo geometry', as far as is known, in 
practice proceeds no further Prac- 
tical survej'ors have no mode of ascer- 
taining the extent of iiregular figures 
but by reducing them to rectangled 
parallelograms, in which they are 
guided merely by the eye or by rough 
estimation, and even in measuring 
parallelograms, they are destitute of 
any instrument that can ascertain 
whether or not all the angles be 
equal 

The Bengal year 1232 began on 
the 11th April 1824 When this era 
was instituted is uncertain ; but, ac- 
cording to tiadition, is said to have 
been introduced by one of the Maho- 
medan kings of Bengal, and seems ori- 
ginally to have had reference to the 
year of the Hejira, but without ad- 
justing the Bengal solar to the Heji- 
ra lunar year, consequently, in three 
centuries it will have lost about eight 
years. 

In Bengal, parents are generally sa- 
tisfied with insti uctmg their children 
in mercantile accounts, and in keep- 
ing a very full day or waste-book, in 
which every transaction is carefully 
recorded, and to which is added a 
kind of ledger ; but their books do 
not admit of striking a regular ba- 
lance, like the Italian method It is 
only arithmetic commercial and prac- 
tical that IS taught at school , the ap- 
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Many Intrll^^entperioni hate been 
of opinion that rrpetalite food aco- 
aoRCil uiih npairum, and «airr to 
drinl, la the diet beat atbpinl for n 
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warm climate : but the justice of this 
notion there is much reason to ques- 
tion. The natives of Bengal, wlio 
subsist exactly in this manner, have 
extremely weak constitutions, inca- 
pable of resisting the slightest change 
of air or water. It is more probable 
that those who enjoy a diet which 
includes animal food, and strong 
liquors in moderate quantities, are 
best able to support the influence of 
unwholesome climates, and the sud- 
den alterations of the atmosphere. 
The Arabian prophet has also had 
encomiums for nis prohibition of 
strong liquors, upon the supposition 
that excessive inebriety would throw 
the natives of warm climates into 
most ungovernable paroxysms of 
fury The fact, howevter, is here ex- 
actly the reverse, for nothing can be 
quieter than a drunken Bengali}'. 
On these occasions he cither retires 
with his wife or mistress to some 
private place, where both parties 
drink until satiated, or he swallows 
so much liquor at once as to deprive 
himself both of reason aud voluntary 
motion, and falls down prone on the 
earth a stupid block It is seldom 
or never that, like the Centaurs and 
Lapithse, he engages in that boisterous 
conviviality which generates feuds, 
broils, and quarrels 
The extracts of poppy and hemp 
are considered by native moralists 
more innocent than spirituous liquors, 
yet they are much more apt than dis- 
tilled spints to lead to the most 
beastly pnvate intoxication. A Brah- 
min who intoxicates himself with 
these drugs is considered blameable, 
but It does not involve loss of caste. 
Many of the lower tribes use them 
whenever they can, but it is only the 
very lowest that will drink spirits 
openly. All women chew tobacco, 
but It is only the females of unclean 
tribes and prostitutes that u ill smoke 
No man loses caste by smoking to- 
bacco, and all practise it except a 
few pundits, who content themselves 
with snuffing, which is considered 
more dignifled than smoking. Men 
seldom chew tobacco 
In general a Hindoo man of rank 


or high caste passes a great part of 
his time cooking : but the ceremonies 
which this operation involves being 
very troublesome, many of the natives 
kindle a Arc but once a day, generally 
in the evening, when they make tlicir 
principal meal In the morning and 
at noon they eat some food that does 
not require cooking, such as parched 
rice, or rice parboiled and afterwards 
beaten flat and dried. Those who 
can afford the expense, mix it with 
molasses, and form cakes or balls ; 
and some mix it with milk, sour or 
curdled, or with tamarinds. The 
poor cither eat it without any addi- 
tion, or moisten it with a little water, 
and, if such luxunes be attainable, 
with a little salt or some acid fruit. 
The preparations of milk are various, 
consisting of boiled butter (ghee), 
curdled sour milk, butter-milk, in- 
spissated milk, and curds The na- 
tives use only boiled milk, the taste 
as It comes from the cow being con- 
sidered unpalatable Neither is the 
butter ever used without having been 
boiled, which process converts it into 
an oil that keeps much better than 
butter. Even in the climate of Ben- 
gal, It undergoes little change for a 
month, and may be used after having 
been kept a year. The Bengal sweet- 
meats please neither the eye nor 
palate of Europeans, but the rich 
natives use large quantities, mostly 
filed in oil or butter. ^ 

Dogs, the humble ally of man, are 
little honoured in India, and no em- 
ploy can be moie disgraceful than 
the taking care of this faithful brute ; 
yet the breed in Bengal is very nu- 
merous, and every village swarms 
with half-starved curs, which eat 
every sort of carcase and filth, and 
are not reckoned the property of any 
body. The natives rarely enter into 
any familiarity with them, nor are the 
children ever seen either caressing 
or tormenting them, as in Europe. 
They are in fact merely tolerated; 
one or two, accoiding to the wealth 
of a family, being permitted to eat 
the scraps, in return for which they 
sleep in the yard, and bark when a 
stranger approaches The bitches 
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nlmildflcti orperhtp* putiHaflitniijr 
ef thrir dtarseter and vere ii not 
fee the unchaniable npmiMn of 
raile ilier armitiL coini«nitivelf !« 
afneadi/ inoflenmerace Tbf 7 b«re 
a ihorou h coBteniM for all oilier 
RitloBi and eaiin (which aeem* rr 
etproeilX •hem the; cenilJrr impnre 
BM deeded eriginallr Hindoo* Iml 
la conie({Ucnce of itimr aln* and 
enormltict fallen from that hi-li 
eatate The ceatrait between the 
hluntnett ef a buropean and the 
amoolh eaer poliih of a Denjpiteve 
la rerj linking I the latter are na* 
turaltjr polite and frequentir eshibit 
a auatliy and luppUnes^ of inannee 
that aurpnies a itranger Tlila oIk 
acnration, hovevrri is only aimlicable 
to far as regards their conduct to> 
wards their auperiors fortoinfcnori 
of whatever nation ihcv are usuallr 
Insolent aad contumelious Thcfr 
youths are lively, inquidtive and 
of quick perception anu the comtnea 
people noisy and loquacious These 
are of a dara brown colour, mtddiing 
stature thin but well made of an 
oval countenance many with aquiline 
noses, and all with black c} es and hair 
The genuine natives of this pro* 


«l«rr nnrr wm « «aer or 
10 a fki ilsf) I fr f w which 
lnim1,ih«w«iatefprvMm*fifrre'Sth 
ahdtoottiiuilonalrwMt UmpsHtsiva 
thevni the army U h roorctnieAro 
cetirrly mm m! fipm nn»tb and 
«e*trm llinibwun. tn !<• * ihtre* 
fourths sif tbr IVwpl rava.ry «rfo 
MshemcOan fur with the ctrvptlon 
ef the Mdisrstts* the llimtofM In 
frmrral are not pattlsl to the duilrs 
of a inmprr The irvrrse It Ibo rate 
Inilr Pm.sllnrsniry ihrceJbunhs 
of whirh It rompotM of llindoot 
who are utuilly more derilr an 1 1ns 
d( ilpain! than the MahcHnnhui 
The tlaihUrd below whidi no rrmilt 
Is isXm Is live fret sli Inches Imt a 
large proportion of the grtoadim 
are sit feet and upwardi. 

The drrtt ef the Hindoo men ef 
rank hat become erariy the same wuh 
that of the Mthomedans. The mar 
ried tlindoo female* iite mt-lrod as 
an ornament t but Initmlof painting 
ihdrchcelt like the I uropcan Udtrs, 
they nib it on their forrIirMt, fingm 
and nallt and alto paint round the 
aolcs of thnr fret with mL In rom 
pttmmlBwomanlsrontmmdrd when 
she is ditcnlwd as nailing Iile a dock 
or an elephant which is also a sort 
of waddle The teeth are beautiful 
when hie the seed of the pomrem* 
nste (hUck and rrd)t the note when 
like the lirak of a psrroti the hands 
and feet like the water lily | the hair 
when black at a cloud { the chin when 
fmembling the mangoei and the lips 
when like the fnili of the talacucba* 
The hardships Impoied on Hindoo 
widewt of pure caste are so severe 
and depndinp that women of high 
spirit often prefer the funeral pilot 
whlleotherssabmitnith patience and 
act as menial aerrants to tho vdn 
heauiiet who are decked in the oma* 
Rients of which they have been de^ 
priredi others, to escape lhe«e harsh 
rrpilatlont renounce caste and seek 
refuge Inn brothel In IBSn tlienum 
her of suttees or sridow burnings 
within the Bengal preshleney was, 
Dralimlns 934| Khetries 35) Vaisits 
14 ) Sudraa Slid ) total 576 But the 
rad number is probably much greater 
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as the returns are only given Nvith 
accuracy about Calcutta^ within the 
Hniits of the Calcutta court of circuit, 
where 340 out of the above sum total 
were perpetrated The ages were, un- 
der twenty years of age 33; from 
twenty to forty years 308 ; from forty 
to sixty years 326 ; above sixty years 
of age 109} total 675 widows 
To the ear of a European the na- 
tive music sounds harsh and disagree- 
able, and to the professed musician is 
altogethei insufferable The perfor- 
mers, however, are numerous, and 
the variety of noises they are able to 
produce, considerable The highest 
description consists of bands of instru- 
mental music, which accompany the 
voices of girls who sing and dance. 
The latter is quite as bad as then 
music, being slow, lifeless, and with- 
out grace oi meaning The greatest 
art IS to Jingle time with some chains, 
or hollow rings, called goongooroos. 
which are tied round then ancles, 
During the Mussulmaun Mohurrem, 
some persons aie employed to sing the 
praises of Fatima, the daughter of 
Mahomed, and of her unfortunate 
sons, Hassan and Hosscin But it is 
principally at marnages, and during 
religious processions and grand so- 
lemnities, that the full din of harmony 
IS heard, proceeding from eight diffe- 
rent kinds of drums, besides gongs, 
hautboys, buffaloe horns, and brass 
trumpets, performed by the lowest 
dregs of the people. From these for- 
midable implements of sound each 
man extorts as much noise as he can, 
paying little or no attention to what 
his comrades are about Sometiincs 
the men amuse themselves singing 
hymns or love songs, accompanied by 
small drums ; but it is considered as 
1 cry disgraceful for a modest woman 
to sing, or play on any ir.usit.il instru- 
ment. While lowing, the native boat- 
men endeasoup to lessen their fatigue 
bj singing the adicntures of Knshna 
and Radha, and it is among them that 
any real mclodj is to bo found, some 
being sw eet and phintive, and sti ongly 
resembling the national airs of Scot- 
land niid Ireland 

In Bengal the common washcimcn 


are almost all Hindoos of a low tribe} 
but nearly all the tailors are Maho- 
medans, the needle apparently having 
been totally unknown to the Hindoos 
befoie the Mahomedan invasion. A 
great proportion of the barbeis aie a 
puie tribe, and shave without soap 
Rich men often retain barbeis, who 
shave them, pick their ears, cut their 
nails, and knead their bodies, common- 
ly called shampooing, an operation to 
which the natives are much attached. 
Ten days after a woman has been de- 
livered, the nails both of her and her 
child must be cut. No native woman, 
except a prostitute, will allow their 
hair to be cut, such care of her per- 
son being deemed incompatible with 
modesty Of the medical profession 
tliei e ai e hei e three sects of native phj - 
sicians , the Yunam (lonians) among 
the Mahomedans } the Saka dwipi m 
Bahar } and the Vaidj as m Bengal 
Domestic slavery is very generally 
prevalent in Bengal, among both Hin- 
doos and Mahomedans More trusty 
tlian hired servants, slaves are almost 
exclusively employed in theinteiior 
of the house Every opulent person, 
every one raised above the condition 
of the simplest mediocrity, is provi- 
ded with household slaves, and fiom 
this class are chiefly taken the con- 
cubines of the Mahomedans and Hin- 
doos, in regard to whom it is to be 
remcmbeied, that concubinage is not 
among people of these religions an 
immoral slate, but a relation which 
both law and custom recognize with* 
out reprehension, and its prevalence 
IS only liable to the same objections as 
polygainj, with which it has a near, 
and almost necessary connection. In 
the lower districts under the Bengal 
piesldencj, the employment of slaves 
in the labours of husbandry is almost 
unknown In the upper provincesbc- 
ginning from Western Bahar, and Be- 
nares, the petty landlords, who arc 
themselves cultivators, arc aided in 
their husbandry by slaves, whom they 
very commonly employ as herds and 
ploughmen Landlords of ahighcr class 
have in a few instances the pretensions 
of masters oi or a part of the tenants 
long settled on their estates, and re- 
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iwtri! 10 t*f dk'fvmiM (rent nvUin llr t«)rj ttwlto Irr n r 9 

«lw atfrlltf turned rtU'Sif^f r>f fr|:uUtn1 

ibriranm or» 1 *^ l**c fflnf l*>f ciil»l« 

tf *««}«!)«?<! rm'l litf <nvrnn hil«r«r>rtt 
putitMa of iktf nutr^KT <rf «tair« i! «> rf f I 4 fTTt I / tnrtr |*v 

ihrmij(*itKii i!m> mtatt)’ « ihr f*« «Mc(ii»|>rrr:>ttUt!ljthHre«n 

nertmn la l)tf ffrv fA{HitaiK»fl In**. 

In a trt»«Ti! t««M rf *»r« h r»j U* TlntrvfrinnrU wrfp*»rtf»»<T» 
Maifu, that mirt arr nntW m for tiMrtir ti} *ltnn Isrtrr M{<rt arr 
a* la hr tM o tnt4ml*9n pr i > {•«<« 'll r <«rr tattnn* 

RamrrMt a* |«t ca(rp<»*r a iwia*W t«! 'imiaMtlrrt if rtncrjt^rr«nch 
ptoponUnt of flic < lialdanti. Ihr poriha achlUrm in Ini rtrthrm In 
Dumlar «lilth ctfta nir U nut nla> totltirennrla Imilxinffr tildM 
tnriy (mil ha« l•ml irpi nn fnt IntlHli NVrtlan tnihrh jr^trf rls«<r« 
Inr taapa^lloin} •rfotulh ti/ ilic vala rf Ittn Wm ihrv rai ttadilf find 
ef free cliUdrm Into lUtrfri and ailtip(tn|«ri •lihtbdrclitl 

UitnDv lit {(nfionatinn frmn aiiroad, ilrtni ihn am inconKtjurnrr 
liywaprland Uil ih(ihik|irr«ilfl% fd lo ihr ettpldiljf of parrnia 
IHtduliffn} hlainj hoartrt in iu hr a roniulmtivn 

■cmt«t arnif mat he aald to tm« «filfh ihetr rtmlcnrr dmrnl from 
bnowo ibedatnmtitf •latrhctn^ n ti iheiinlnnpf ificrmR6*rTml alllitfie 
allr ralfaer a fatetinte atbl cenCdm nflpAo* | rofrtilon mabtra Ihrm lo 
lul rmaai ilttn an a^^rrt drudm fmldnut Thrpfratnntofihrrraatil 
and held fupenor lo chr fiirclin haalttn iii|<t«o»rd in aome In tanm 

In the matter a ctlimaflan andlnkte loteadlnininaptln; but liili rannoi 
enn. Opulent fieraont freipimitjr oenir rrtf|utntlr ai the {ntrebs rr re 
ctnaflapatebatmeljaenibrtfatatrtt emlrttaianjatohittllicf arctiti eof 
■nd the mtnutalMkm of atarra hriflj; Inn rbil I rtrarijr raid ii hnl The 
dremrtl an aet of plet^, It rm]ue«ttf crtbrfdeaetltitmnetpureltttcraallodnl 
uLea pUer from rrftswa moilira, lo ronit ti of Ihe onnera of acta of 
and alarea are rtpmtij mlcemc*! I7 dmeinsaomm abobujrfrtnalcebi) 
purehatc Tlic number of almraroo dren an I {nttnirtlhnn fur nublir rx 
llnuall^ ditnlal«]iin( I7 thvK pro ct*- biMilon an 1 aa llin (ramtl/ lircornc 
aca, a demand conttanilr cittta for tourtrnn* nrobibitor^ lawa tni^ht be 
tbepurchaaeoftbcni «hich iaclilrfl/ cnartnL Vrt It aoiild rerhapa Im* 
•upptied bj the aalc of children bj fMne loo Rir^ 10 prc«ume m all catca 
thnrpamtadufinsftmlnea or under the imenilon of protiitullon. and to 
mreumaianccaofpceitliirndainiijr In Inicrditt all tniimciion in llte art of 
auch eilgcndrc parmta 1ia«e ttcen daneinp abtcli fnnna a repitar and 
known to sell iheir children ferpricet neeeaaarj part of llitir reli^ioua fea> 
forery loeonaidendilc nad to little Ihralaanterlelmtlona 
more than nominal that they may Tlie remaining aoiirre for the aup- 
frequently hate credit for a lietier nio- ply of alare« until prohibit^ by law 
tire than that of momentarily relict wta the Importation by aea and by 
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were exhausted At present the ex- 
istence of slavery, as sanctioned by the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan law, is tole- 
rated and maintained by the courts of 
judicature under the British govern- 
ment in India, nor does it appear that 
any legisla'tive enactment is called for. 
Although the native laws have not 
provided against the barbarity of an 
inhuman master, the Bntish local re- 
gulations have, by expressly annulling 
the exemption from kisas, or retalia- 
tion for murder, in 1798, since which 
period slaves have not been considei ed 
out of the protection of the law, either 
in the cases of murder oi of barba- 
rous usage. 

Among the native population of 
the eastern distncts of Bengal, the 
Mahomedans are almost equally nu- 
merous with the Hindoos, and in 
some particular parts, such as Ghora- 
ghaut, a majority of the cultivators 
appear to have embraced the Arabian 
faith. In the central distncts the 
Mahomedans do not compose a fourth 
of the inhabitants, and to the west- 
ward the disproportion is still greater. 
As an average of the whole, the Ma- 
homedans may be computed at one- 
sixth of the total population of Ben- 
gal and Bahar Of the four great 
castes, the aggregate of the Brahmin, 
and Khetri, may amount at the most 
to one-fifth of the Hindoo population, 
but, except families that have evident- 
ly migrated into Bengal, there are 
none that pretend to be genuine 
Khetns or Vaisyas, so that the origi- 
nal Bengalese may be considered as 
divided into Brahmins and Sudras. 

In this province the highest Sudras 
are the Vaidyas, or medical tribe. 
The Kayasthas (pronounced kaist, 
hence the word caste), or writer tribe, 
follow next, then come nine tribes 
of tradesmen, who, although greatly 
inferior to the scribes, are considered 
pure Sudras, as a Brahmin will con- 
descend to drink water olTered by 
them, nor is he degraded by attend- 
ing to their spiritual concerns. The 
nine trades are druggists, shell-work- 
ers, coppersmiths, cultivators of betel- 
leaf, weavers, makers of garlands, 
blacksmiths, potters, barbers. By 


some strange caprice, not only the 
bankers, but also the goldsmiths, are 
excluded from the pure castes of ar- 
tificeib, while barbers, pot-makers, 
copper and •blacksmiths, obtained 
that nmch-envied dignity. 

When Raja Bollal Sen arranged 
the castes of Bengal, it does not ap- 
pear that he promulgated any code 
of written regulations, at least no 
book answenng to this description is 
now extant In this province com- 
merce and agriculture are permitted 
to all classes , and, under the desig- 
nation of servants to the three other 
tribes, Sudras are allowed to prosecute 
any manufacture. In piactice little 
attention is paid to the limitation of 
castes, daily observation shewing 
Brahmins exercising the martial pi o- 
fession of a Eiietri, and even the 
menial one of a Sudra. It may, 
however, be received as a geneial 
maxim, that the occupation appoint- 
ed to each tribe is entitled merely to 
a preference, every profession, with 
a few exceptions, being open to every 
descnption of persons. Many tribes 
of Hindoos, and even some Brah- 
mins, have no objection to the use 
of animal food, and at their enter- 
tainments it is generally intioduced. 
By some, animal food is daily eaten, 
and the institutes of their religion 
require that animal food should be 
tasted even by Biahmins at solemn 
sacrifices, forbidding the use of it 
unless joined with the performance 
of such a sacrifice. 

In this piovince, and throughout 
Hindustan generally, every caste, in 
order to preserve purity, form them- 
selves into clubs or lodges, consisting 
of individuals of that caste residing 
within a small distance, and in Ben- 
gal termed collectively dol, which 
govern themselves by particular rules 
and customs, or bye-laws. At the 
head of each dol is a chief, whose 
office among the higher ranks is he- 
reditary, and whose duty it is to 
punish all transgressions, either by 
excommunication or by fine, but his 
decision must be guided by the sen- 
timents of the principal persons com- 
posing the society In large towns 
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there ore commonty two or three 
cliicHi of dots, nhoie ruiherenta iti 
general quarrel and annoy each other 
0 % much a« circumstances will per 
miu Each caste when it is numo* 
rousinany fdaec haS| besides one or 
more distinct dots or soaeties for 
enfomng the elMcrvation of its rules, 
bach kindofBrahmin and each sub 
diruion of Sudra has its own and 
most of these are parcelled out into 
dirergtng branches >shieh dispute 
about purity and precedence In the 
various tribes the chiefs of castes are 
called by difflerent names but the 
mast common Is paramaniks. The 
cnmes usually punished by these 
combinations are the esting of for 
bidden things, or the eating in eom- 
anyffith forbidden persons and co- 
abitiag with those who are impure 
or forindderu 

To describe the eeremontes of 
cad or of any one of the Betml 
castes, would be Impracticable witnin 
any reasonable limits, and if practi* 
cable would only prove m how pre- 
posterously fnvoloui a manner time 
bo wasted. In the observance 
of these eeremomts however every 
Hindoo seems to place hn chief gra- 
tification and glories in an establish 
cd reputation for thdr strict per 
formancc. Except the bodies of 
children the dead of all castes arc 
bernedi but the funeral ptlobcnig 
expenme many oC the pew cannot 
ofibrd to bo reduced to ashes. As a 
substitute, a torch orwhisp of straw 
is put into tlie mouth of tho eorpsc 
and afterwards, if near a large river 
it IS thrown into tho water or if at 
a distance, buried but tho first is 
alsrays t^erved and tils the Gen 
^ and -Its branches with disgust- 
ingob^ccts. The Bengalese Ilindoos 
have in general o great terror of the 
dead, and will aetiom venture to in- 
habit a house or hut where a person 
has died This seems connected with 
their custom of eaposing thmr tick 
to jierish on the ^ks of rivers, 
which tends to a^ravate the last 
pangs of nature, and sometimes not 
only accelerates desth but exhausts 
that strength which mi^t possibly 
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have enabled nature to overcome the 
disease. Tho custom also fumUhea 
an opportunity of practising other 
horrid crimes and it has probably 
been to guard against the possibility 
of ■»eh events that llmdoo imslo- 
tors have imposed such severe hard- 
shins Oil widows. 

Of the existence of Bengal as a 
separata kingdom with the limits av 
signed to It at present there is no 
other evidence tnan its distinct Ian 
guagoand peculiar written ebarncter 
At the time of the war of the Maha- 
bharat it formed part of the cranire 
of Magadha, or Bahar from wbicli 
however it was dismembered before 
the MahomeJan inrasion Init it is 
rarely In Hindoo Iwoks of any Lind 
termed Bangala Gour and Bai^ 
Deia being tho usual distinctive ap- 

fi ellttions. Traditions still current in 
ea^ make BoUal Sen thoimmo- 
dbte successor of Adismr, a person 
of tbe \ aidya, or meifieai tnbe who 
procured the government of the pro- 
vince but siilgect to the monnn» of 
the north west He is said to h'tve 
resided partly at Cour but chiefly at 
Bikinmpoor eight miles sontli<«ast 
from Dacca 

Adisuris wife had a son named 
Bollal Sen bi^ttcn by tbo river 
Brahmaputra under the form of a 
Brahmin This oBVpringof tlie flood 
succeeded Adisor and regulated the 
difierenl castes as they nowCMSt in 
BengnI nnd it is prolwblv ownw to 
this arcumstanecs, Chat the mcuicul 
tribi^ being that of the pnnec is 
plsc^ next in rank to the Brahmins 
Indeed, of tho five draastics that arc 
said to have rnledBengnl prior to 
the Mfthoioedan mvarion the four 
last are said to have been Kiists and 
on the first Ebetn. 

BoHal Sen wne succeeded by Lak 
hyaman Sen who according to tra 
ditioD had a son named Madbava 
Sen who bad n ion named Sn Sen 
munlly conridered W the Hindoos 
as the Isbt of their kings but ae- 
cording to the Ayeen Aeberry Lnk 
hyaman Sen was the lost In A D 
1S03 during the r^o of Cuttub 
ud j>Dcn on tbe Delhi throne. Mo- 
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homed Bukhtyar Khillijcc was des- 
patched with an army by that sove- 
reign to invade Bengal, and mai died 
with such rapidity that he surprised 
and took the capital. On the ap- 
proach of the Mahomedaiis, Raja 
Lakhyaman, who resided at Nuddca, 
made his escape in a boat and fled 
to Juggernauth, where, according to 
Mahomedan authorities, he died , but 
the traditions of the country state 
that the Raja, dreading the destruc- 
tion ofBrahmins and sacred animals, 
which a protracted existence might 
occasion, by a power holy men are 
supposed to possess, deserted his vi- 
sible body It IS possible that the 
Raja only retired to his remote capi- 
tal, Bikrampoor, near Dacca, where 
there still resides a family possessing 
considerable estates, who pretend to 
be his descendants We also find 
that Soonergong, in the vicinity of 
Bikrampoor, continued to be a place 
of refuge to the Goui malcontents, 
and was not finally subjugated until 
long after the ovei throw of Raja Lak- 
hyaman. 

The kingdom being in this das- 
taidly manner abandoned by its so- 
vereign, fell an easy prey to the 
Mahomedan general, who having de- 
stiojed Nuddea proceeded to Gour, 
where he established his capital, and 
reared his mosques on the ruins of 
Hindoo temples According to Ma- 
homedan authorities, the conquest of 
this large province only occupied one 
year j but it would appear that after 
the capture of Gour, the Mahome- 
dans were unable to extend their do- 
minion over the whole Hindoo king- 
dom of Bengal, not only towards the 
north and east, but even towards the 
west; nor did they acquire posses- 
sion of the whole, constituted as it 
is at present, until a late period of 
the Mogul government 

From this era Bengal was ruled 
by governors delegated from Delhi, 
until AD. 1340, when Fakher ud 
Deen, having assassinated his master, 
revolted, and erected the indepen- 
dent kingdom of Bengal After a 
short reign he was defeated and put 
to death, and was succeeded by 


A.U 

1343. Ilyas Khan 

1358. Seconder Shah, killed in an 
engagement with his son 
13G7 GyasiulDecn. He eradicated 
the ej es of his brothei s 
1873. Sultan Assulatecn 
1383. Shumsud Deen, defeated and 
killed in battle by 

1385 Raja Cansn, w ho ascended the 
throne, and was succeeded by 
Ins son, 

1392. Chcctmiil Jcllal ud Deen, who 
became a convert to the Ma- 
homedan 1 cligion. 

1409. Ahmed Khan, who sent an 
embassy to Shahrokh, the son 
of Timour 

142G. Nassir Shah , succeeded by his 
son, 

1457- Barbek Shah. This prince in- 
troduced mercenary guards, and 
troops composed of negro and 
Abyssinian slaves 

1474. Yuseph Shah, son of the last 
monarch, succeeded by his uncle, 
1483 Futtch Shah, who was mur- 
dcied by his eunuchs and Abys- 
sinian slaves, on which event 
one of the eunuchs seized the 
crown and assumed the name of 
1491 Shah Zadeh , but after a reign 
of eight months he was assassi- 
nated, and the vacant throne 
taken possession of by 
1491 Feroze Shah Hubshj , an Abys- 
sinian slave, succeeded by his 
son, 

1494 Mahmood Shah This prince 
was murdered by his slave, an 
Abyssinian, who ascended the 
throne under the name of 
1496 Muzeffer Shah, who proved a 
cruel tyrant, and was slam in 
battle 

1499 Seid Hossein Shah. This 
pnnee expelled the Abyssinian 
tioops, who retired to the Dec- 
can and Guzerat, where they 
afterwards became conspicuous 
under the appellation of Sid- 
dhees He aftei wards invaded 
Camroop and Assam, but was 
repulsed with disgrace Upon 
the whole, however, he may be 
considered the most powerful 
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nntl tolerant of the Bctt^ Ling^ 
lie «iis tneereded b/ liis ion 
1520 Nits^ent Shah uho um 
latsioaied by hi« cuniichi and 
his lORi Fcroie Shah (ilaccd on 
the throne} but after n rcl^ of 
three months he was nssassmat 
cd by his nncle 

1533. MahmooilShih ■ubsc<)uentlt’ 
expelled by Sherc Shah tne Af 
ghan and vrith him in 1538 
ended the senes of indqiendent 
Maliomedan monarriii of Ben 
gal Some Portuguese ships had 
entered the Gan^ as early as 
A.D 1517 and in 153G a aqua> 
dron of nine ships iras sent to 
theBasistanceofMahmoodShah 
but these auceotirs arrived too 
late and Bengal once more bo> 
came on appendage to the throne 
orDcIIif ^le nature of thego* 
vernment of the independent 
kings is little known but they 
enpear to hare enloyed but lit 
tie seeunty for tneir persons 
and were m general ftinous bi 
gets ercady under the Influence 
of biussulnuun saints Shere 
Shah and Ills successors eccu 
pied Bengal until 157G when it 
was coaquered by the armies of 
the Emperor Aeber, and in 1680 
formed into a aouwi by Raja 
Tooder AIull 

The Oorernors of Bengal under the 
Mogul dynasty were 
157G KhanJehan 
1570 MuzuSbr Khan 
15M Raja Tooder Mull 
1580 KhanAzim 
1584 Sbabtaz Khan 
1580 ^ja Maun Singh 
ICOG CnttubudDeen Kokultash 
1G07 Jehangtr Cooly 
1608. Sheikh Islam Khan 
1G13. Cossim Khan 
1G18 Ibrahim Khan 
1G23 Shah Jehan 
1625 KhaneaadKhan 
IG^ Mokurrem Khan 
1CS7 FedaiKhan 
1628 Cossim Khan Jobiiog 
1632 Anm Khan Dnnng the go< 
vernment of this viceroy A I) 


1G3I the English obtained per 
mission to trade with their slims 
to Bengal in consequeneo of a 
hrmaun from the emperor Shall 
Jehan but were restricted to 
the port of Pipicy In Onssn 
where they cstimiished tlicir fac- 
tory 

1630 Sultan Sliujah the second son 
of Shah Jehan and brother of 
Aurvngaebe In 1642 Mr Day 
the agent who had so success- 
fully established the settlement 
at Madras proceeded on <1 voy 
age of experiment to Baiasorc 
from whence he sent the first 
regular despatch received by the 
Court of Directors from Benffll 
recommending n factory at Bn- 
tasore. In 1C5G owing to the 
extortion end oppres ion which 
the Company cxpcnenccd fheir 
factoncs were withdrawn from 
Bengal 

ICCO Meer Jumla. 

1664 ShaiitaKlinn Dunng the go- 
vernment of this viceroy the 
French and Danes established 
themselves in Bcngil He cx 
pclied the Mughs of Arrocan 
from the island of Sundeep and 
his administration was in other 
respects able ond prosperous nl 
though dcsenbed by tho East 
India Company ■ agrats of that 
penod in tne blackest colours. 

1G77 Fedoi Khan. 

1678 Shaista Khan was reonpoint- 
pointed This year Air Job 
Cboroock was restored to the 
situation of chief at Cossim 
bazar and in 1G81 Bengal was 
constituteda distinctagency from 
that of Fbrt 8t Geoige or Ma- 
dras On the SOth December 
1686 inconsemienccofarupturo 
with the foujw or native mill- 
tary commander at Ilooghly, the 
agent and council returned from 
Hooghly to Chuttanuttee or 
Colcutt^ considenng the latter 
as the safest station 

1688 Ibrahim Khan In 1693 Mr 
Job Chamock dteil and was sue. 
cecdedbyMr Eyret the sea of 

F 2 
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the Po^mpany’s ti ade continuing 
at phutianuttee In 1C93 Sir 
JoVin Goldcsborough was sent 
out as general superintendent 
and commissary of all the Com- 
pany’s possessions ; but he died 
in Bengal in 1G04, having con- 
firmed Mr. Eyre as chief In 
1G96, during the rebellion of 
Soobha Singh, the Dutch at 
Cliinsura, the French at Chan- 
dernagorc, and the English at 
Chuttanuttec, requested permis- 
sion to put their factories in a 
state of defence, and the viceroy 
having in general terms assented, 
they proceeded witli gi eat dili- 
gence to raise walls, bastions, 
and regular fortifications; the 
first permitted to foreigners by 
the Moguls within their domi- 
nions. 

1697. Azim Ushaun, the grandson of 
Aurengzebe. In 1700 this prince, 
in consideration of a valuable 
present, permitted the agents of 
the East-India Company to pur- 
chase their towqsliips, with the 
lands attached^ adjacent to their 
fortified factory, inz Cfauttanut- 
tee, Govindpoor, and Calcutta, 
lM[r. Eyre,' the chief, in conse- 
quence of instructions from 
home, havipg' strengthened the 
lyork's of the fort, it was named 
Fort Wilham^ in compliment to 
ine king. 

1704. Moorshed Cooly, or Jafiier 
Khan. This nabob in 1704 trans- 
ferred the sea.t of government 
from Dacca to Mooi sliedabad, 
M being moire central The an- 
nual surplus i[eyenue during his 
administranon, which compre- 
hended also Cuttack, amounted 
from 130 to 160 lacks of rupees 
(*l,5QO,OOPj). and was regularly 
transmitted to Dplhi every Fe- 
bruary, accompanied by Valuable 
piesents In 1706 the whole 
stock of the United East-India 
Companjr had been removed to 
Calcutta, where the garriMn con- 
sistedof 129, soldiers, of 'whom 
Mxty-six were Europeans, ex- 


‘ elusive of the gunner and Ins 
crew. 

1725 Shiijah-ud-Deen, son in law 
of the late governor, who was 
succeeded by his son, 

I7t32. Serferaz Khan , who was de- 
throned and killed in battle by 
1740. Aliverdi Khan. It does not 
appear that this nabob ever re- 
mitted any part of the revenue 
to Delhi. After the invasion of 
Ilindostan by Ahmed Shah Ab- 
dalli of Cabul, and the death of 
the Emperor Mahomed Shah in 
the following year, the Mogul 
empire may be considered as 
annihilated bej ond theimmediate 
vicinity of Delhi. 

1756. Serajc-ud-Dowlah, grandson 
to the late nabob, in April this 
year took undisputed possession 
of Bengal, Bahar, and a portion 
of O rissa ; but it does not appear 
that he ever applied foi, or re- 
ceived investiture from Delhi. 
On the 20th June he captured 
Calcutta, and shut up the pri- 
soners, 146 in number, in a room 
twenty feet square, where they 
all perished except twenty-three. 
On the 1st January 1757, Cal- 
cutta was retaken by Admiral 
Watson and Col Clive; on the 
20th June the nabob Tvas defeat- 
ed atPlassej', and eaily in next 
July was assassinated by order 
of Meerun, the son of Ins suc- 
cessor, in the twentieth year of 
his age, and fifteenth month of 
of his reign On learning, in 
1767, this important conquest, 
the Court of Directois establish- 
ed a sort of rotatory goyei nment, 
by the enactments of which, four 
of their civil servants were ap- 
pointed dll ectors in Calcutta, to 
succeed each other every three 
months, from which favoured 
list of periodical rulers the name 
of Clive was excluded, but this 
nondescript constitution, as may 
be supposed, was of very tran- 
sient duration. For the subse- 
quent natiye pnpees of Bengal, 
see the article MoonsHtDABAn, 



m rrom iMs cn miK be dntct! 

Iheconnieriecmentorthe fincfih 
|;o?rrtintcnt of this prOTittcc *1 
ihou;;bthei!c¥ri(nn} erauthon!/ 
10 ce\)cei the rertnne not 
obtained from the Ddbl sorem^ 
until 17(1^ 

On tahins a retrospect of the ore* 
ceding centDry» It appean that front 
the eauUIihnient of Aiirengtcbe on 
thelmprml throne mitd the Intmsion 
of Nadir Shah, a period of clshtjr 
year*, Bengal cnJoyM profound ^eaee 
nithout, and expweneed onir a few 
innuenteomtnotlondlntemalij' I/n- 
tier the goremnicat of the two lait 
It^timate tlceroya, jafiier Khan and 
Shujab Khan whoruIedlnanceeMlon 
nearly forty yean the itate of ilie 
eeuatry war eminently dounifalng 
and the taxes little felt although the 
annual tribute remitted to Delhi was 
Dsdilly a etere (ten millions) of ru* 
pees} the semindsn pacing their 
lami^ directly Into the royal irea* 
anrr. without the laterxentlon of 
local eolledors on the part of the an- 


mi adraoti^es thin had erbr been 
eenredeil by the granta of emperors, 
the prior nuges of iho country 
In )7Co tlie dewanny was obtained 
Lord elite from the Emperor 
Snah Allum under the condition of 
paying him twenty-six lachs of rupees 
annumh besides securing him a cort* 
iiderabfe tract of territory In Upper 
llindoitan botli which he fornat 
td In 1771 by pntting hlmwAf to- 
luntanly Into the power of the hfa* 
harattas Tills Important and most 
mluable aopiiiltlon obsenres a tia 
lire historian (Scid Oliolaum IIoi- 
acin), sras settled without hcsitatiort 
or a^meat, as easily as the ymrcliase 
of an ass or any other amnal with 
out enron or raerenee either to die 
King of England or to the Company 
Ixird Chre returned to Eagbitid in 
1707* and was lucceeded In the eo- 
vemmentbyMr Vctelsttandoiiliis 
departure In December 17iS> by Mr 
Cartier ‘rheeropsofI7C!tanal7(i9 
prored acanty and througtiout the 
month of Oeiohcr 1709 scarcely a 
Btal 
de- 
lied 
o6 
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with doubtful policy, pi omulgated 
against the hoarding of grain, or 
dealing in it clandestinely , and as a 
measure of necessity, 60,000 maunds 
were stoi ed for the subsistence of the 
army. For these exertions the na- 
tives were prmcipall} indebted to Mr. 
Becher, of the civil service, who yet 
on his leturn to England found him- 
self traduced as the author of the 
famine, and the purchase of a stock 
of rice for the army may have assisted 
to suggest the notion of a monopoly 
In the nortliern districts of Bengal 
the famine raged so early as Novem- 
ber 1769, and before the end of April 
had spread universal desolation Rice 
rose gradually to four, and at length 
ten times its usual cost, and even at 
these prices was to a vast multitude 
unattainable Thousands crawled 
forth to the fields, and endeavoured, 
by knawing the bark and chewing the 
bitter and astringent leaves of ti ees, 
to prolong their miseiable evistence 
In the country the highwa 5 's and 
fields were strewed with the dying 
and the dead; in towns the streets 
and passages were choked up with 
them. Vast numbers flocked to 
Moorshedabad, the capital, and sup- 
plies for that quarter weie eagerly 
sought. Subscriptions were liberally 
made, and the Company, the Nabob, 
the ministers, and European and na- 
tive individuals, largely contributed 
to the feeding of the poor. In Moor- 
shedabad alone 7,000 were daily fed 
for several months, and the same 
practice was adopted in othei places ; 
but the good eflect of these charitable 
endeavours was scarcely perceptible 
amidst the general mortality In 
and around the capital, it became 
necessary to keep a set of persons 
constantly occupied in removing the 
dead, who were placed on rafts by 
hundreds and floated down tbe river. 
At length, the persons employed in 
this sad location fell victims to the 
noxious effluvia, and for a time, dogs, 
lultiircs, and jaikaN were the only 
scaicngcrs. The air became offen- 
si\ c, and resounded w ith the frantic 
eras of all .iges and sexes in the 
agonies of death In many places 


entire families, m others whole vil- 
lages, became extinct , forbidden and 
abhorrent food was resorted to ; the 
child fed on its dead parent, and the 
mother on her child A gloomy calm 
at length succeeded, and it was found 
that death had ended the miseries of 
so great a proportion of the cultiva- 
tors, that when the new crop reached 
maturity, in many parts no propnetor 
remained to claim it. The number 
cut off during thib- period of horror 
has been vanously estimated, hut 
probably exceeded three millions, 
and although tbe desolation was of 
such uncontrollable magnitude as to 
be evidently beyond the power of man 
either to prevent or inflict, yet in 
England it was ascribed to the very 
persons who endeavoured to alleviate 
Its ravages, and even to othei s who 
were not in the country when it com- 
menced. Nor did the total impos- 
sibility of establishing a monopoly of 
gram, prevent a general belief in the 
western w'orld, that the inhuman ex- 
pedient bad been resorted to by tlic 
seivants of the East-Indm Company. 
The calumny originated in the French 
settlement of Chandernagore, and 
fiom thence was transmitted to Fans, 
London, and Europe generally, where 
it has been registered as truth in the 
page of history, has been made the 
subject ot religious lamentation, has 
been immortalized in veise,and, such 
IS the powei of perverse credulity, is 
still considered as an indelible stain 
on theBritlsh character , yet is wholly 
a phantom, and never had the slightest 
foundation in fact. 

In 1772 Mr. Hastings was ap- 
pointed governor, and iicxtyeai, by 
the interference of the Bi itish legis- 
lature, a new constitution was given 
to Bengal, and a majority ol the 
members that were to administer it 
sent from England, the others being 
selected from the existing council. 
About the same period, 1772, Eng- 
lish supervisors were sent into tlic 
districts to superintend the collection 
of the revenue, by xshich measure 
the British government stood forward 
as dewan, an oiTiLC hitherto executed 
bj native functionaricb, residing at 
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VonnWi!a!oi1 lie oU iral rf |^ 
irntrertl crl nfllir ml irc%clif« 
<n>et TT<x nktlir trtrl trfs viih 
ihm^Stm tl f} fti|4nif«l In ilir t<>m« 
«)r<vii vrrr nA»U J » knithc 
C«fR*istj t*} l^ictiJoT itinrcranIfU 
io(iC«<i tmart* lt>f <x«l 

tf«licm ef il r fTimu« Alan; «iitt 
ll-rlr rmtrollif; f««rf Ihc 

l^mrtTMTrftnJ rcnundl Jnnrl ifir %t 
lual ri>*tiiMnrr anJ ctcvullvi* tna* 
r»»rtnvni until ilirutialr^ 

iaainM%r»Tr«linllta ratiie inini im. 
The nttm 1 Ir «ot of {Nitminnit 
an I of the c%cl)r«{orr «ai rrtito«r«l 
loCalcuita, |)irf<oiinre luMitlJdl 
Into rollrctorthipf anti a }uiff<f<03n 
Ciiil Knant vlalwnrJ (nri(h «!titfitt 
a< a rerntae coll«inr 
Till* a'trratlan imn frfml la the 
} nploh the nrit aiininl tmion of 
Ju»tico anj nrry fntrnta la; mt* 
(fiurn iKtaron ifirm anJ tnnr tn«!un 
■uljrflB Imn; ift I'bml tlicy ranr 
(otranuftl Mir.r%« iimnnliairi) oiili 
rarii other Ttie tltrrrt authaiifi' of 
tbv Hiitl tl no* twrratl^ llio Iflio- 
nor an4 llie tutlre or onintr^ipH 
irm>m<it«a4a!ro*stol Imhlnfom 
anil fact «iili the ntrr»tiMi uf lha 
Ralmti* rnnatnlo^ funrtiof) llul of 
rlilrf mmiiul tasj^ tra r Tlii* fm!** 
lie fiinctioninci llim <1774) riim> 
OicnrH liicir opnatlon* an 1 t(»> 
tarmt!; «1ili a tcry ttran; itolrr to 
allrvutr the aurmt jd of tli« pr»i| 1c t 
but o«in„ In the finvdl; of Itio 
ta k( mmmitinl mnnr erron ImiiIi in 
finance and tlie auminUlraiion of 
Juitirc ahlehiBilicrlrntlcJloaTni* 
Bate liim On Ihit orm Ion aiilC 
rient attention oai not f aid to the 
CBBcnilal distinction between tbc land 
holder liatin; an interest lu the toil, 
and the memieierrnnt oliose ob> 
jeetnavof cour»c not the permanent 
oelfircor the ilistnct under liU ma 
nn^ement liut the letnporar; realtta 
tion of tlie greatest possitile retcniie 
Mr llastin;^ continued in tho go- 
vernment until 17 s uhen he re 
tumeillorurope andaasattccceded 
hy Sir Jotin Maepherion From the 

E crlodof the moliitlon m 17^7 the 
'Hthh in Dengil entered Into no 
external oflcnaiTC alliancci punuing 


the ajitm rteomineodetl t; l>onl 
CImc uiiUhuat I* aan d •chetnee 
of eotwpint and pnlitlral Intrtpie, to 
tbc dArrotlc condition of 
tbe|«oTlnm and inpriKurv rt*pert 
bjr iBotlrratlAa ami food 6dih \ 
detbtSon frtm till ttierip!^ how 
rtcf Iwrart In 1774* hailrg for o1** 
jeci the pcranlw Bdvanta,*c of the 
Common; ; and In I77t< amuch older 
dftiaiioti tool |d«re b;therarr)lrg 
<m oTidrcmne war with a view to 
the acml him of lerrltorf In the 
writ cf Ind a. Iljr thr«e leeaturrt 
an enommitdrbt wav Incurred and 
the pul he mourtc* gtratlr rihauti 
rdt to wtilrh evili vucrreucil the at 
tael of ll)ilrr Ah nn the Lamatie. 
andadrfm Itrwara^ainit him am) 
hitaltic* the frtnrh iheaupportof 
which frti whoiir on Itcngat On thU 
e m ergrocy the legisU ure agun Inter 
frrest* and rrruUilona were macici) 
locorrrct tho cbiIi then prevalent 
and alto to Intfsorate iho authnrttjr 
of the home adirtaiitratlon of Indian 
afCdn. 

t/err^ Cemwalht rvarhci) Hcngal In 
Scptrmiwr )7>*^ and lnrin« hit jro* 
vemmeni the )a*t pemw) took | lace of 
tl r flntbh icmtenaladailnittraiion of 
Beti-al the land tetmiirharlng been 

J icrmanmilf fixed and the urne cn- 
oyutmt of n;:hi» aecuml to all tho 
inrrnur ocru|unlt of the loII \ rn 
catemlal referma were alto made in 
the adnilnhtraiion of jiiitice Up ta 
iMvffate the bl^h nation of lutircme 
criminal Ju iKerruiainnl Betted tn the 
nabol rrYircBcntnl by tome Mnho- 
medan deireale who filled the Infe* 
HoreoiirtauB Bnlewiili lilt own mean 
Rtainrra Bifio to rcunlwrte them 
aelve* rxereited erery extortion and 
opnmiton. 

under thla dealmcilreijf tent the 
eetmtry groaned, and with lit exUt 
meetheUnii hgoremmcntwatjiitt 
Ir reproached. Hut reluctant to touch 
the tait remaining prerognlive of tho 
tiaboh it Ions temporiard, until the 
evil became Insup^rtablr, when an 
arrangement look ntace, by (he con 
diiiona of which the nabolr appoint 
ed (he Covemortgeneml in coiinal 
hit Uclegote in the office of aupremu 
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cntnitial judge Loi d Cornwallis and 
the other members of that body then 
took upon themselves the duties of 
the offiee, lemoved the chief ciiminal 
court fiom Moorshedabad to CaU 
cutta, invested the collectors of dis- 
tricts with magisterial powers, and 
established courts of circuit for the 
principal divisions of the country. 
This great department was in fact 
wholly 1 enovated, and filled with men 
of pnnciple and ability, having ade- 
quate salaries, and subject to the 
strongest responsibilities. Even Eu- 
ropeans were placed under the cogni- 
zance of these piovincial lawSi and 
the authority of the collector subse- 
quently restricted to the mere receipt 
and disbursement of the revenue, 
(since modified), the distribution of 
justice being transfeired to a distinct 
class of magistrates Henceforward 
the law became the arbiter in all mat- 
ters of property between the go- 
vernment and Its subjects. For the 
administration of justice, the Hin- 
doo and Mahomedan codes were m 
general made the standard for the re- 
spective sectaries of these religions, 
modified in some instances where 
they were barbarous and cruel, and 
improved in others having a relation 
to political economy, but continuing 
in force, so far as regards religious 
tenets, marriage, caste, inheritance, 
and some other points. During this 
important penod the arrangement of 
the Company’s army was new mo- 
delled, and Its constitution greatly 
improved. 

The government of the Marquis 
Cornwallis lasted until August 1793, 
when he was succeeded by Sir John 
Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth , 
who pursued the beneficial measures 
of his predecessor, which were sub- 
sequently nearly completed by the 
Marquis Welleslej. This nobleman 
reached India the 526th April 1788, 
and left Madras for England the 20th 
August 1805 

The Marquis Cornwallis at rived at 
Calcutta on liis second mission in 
July 1805, and died at Ghazipoor, 
near Benares, the 5th of ne\t Oc- 
tober. He was succeeded by Sir 


George H. Barlow, who held the 
reins of government until the arri- 
val of Lord Min to in July 1807- 
Lord Minto returned to Europe in 
1818, and was succeeded by the 
Earl of Moira, afterwaids Marquis 
of Hastings, who reached India in 
the October of that jear. This no- 
bleman held the reins of govern- 
ment until the 9th JaUuary 1823, 
when he resigned^ and was succeed- 
ed provisionally by Mr. Adam, until 
the arrival of Lord Amherst, which 
took place on the 4th of August 
1823. — (CofeSroo/fc, F Buchanan j 
Public MSt Documents, Sv S Sha- 
chey, C Grant, Fullarton, Ward, 
Wilson, Steioart, Cnsp, J.D Pater- 
son, Harington, Mill, B, Grant, 
East, Gkolaum Hossein, ^c ) 

Bengai., Bay of — ^This portion of 
the Indian ocean has the figure of an 
equilateral tnangle, very much le- 
sembhiig in shape, though larger iii 
size, that formed by the continent of 
the Deccan and Southern India, and 
usually, but improperly, denominated 
the peninsula. On the west, one limb 
extends from Bengal to Cej’lon, on 
the east from Bengal to Junk Ceylon ; 
and the third across the bay from 
Ceylon to Jtmk Ceylon. Each limb 
may be estimated at 1,120 miles in 
length, and the whole is comprehend- 
ed within the latitudes of 8® and 20® 
N. At the bottom of the bay the 
difference of longitude between the 
towns of Balasore and Chittagong on 
the opposite sides is 4° SS''. 

The eastern coast of the bay is 
strewed over with numerous islands 
and chains of islands, varying in di- 
mensions, elevation, and other cir- 
cumstances, while on the western 
coast not one is to be found from 
Ceylon to Bengal. Neither does the 
west coast possess one good harbour 
for large ships, whei eas the opposite 
coast affords abundance, such as Ar- 
racan, Cheduba, Negrais, Synam, 
Martaban, Tavoj', King’s Island, Junk 
Ceylon, Pulo Lada, and the Mergui 
Archipelago In other respects also 
the t\\ o shores differ considerably ; 
Coromandel, thirty miles from the 
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hrarhf lini no mumlinist; itie c4«t 
€oa%X }i«4 MnsmiiniSi t«o otT 

CororamJr) ii rDin)«iralntW « ifnr 
ronnir}^ I llte tait roa t of ibc lav l« 
ccvcTc J with hockI CoromsndrIU 
ofirn |«rrlinl «i(b heaif from the 
vrtnilt bUnrInj; over Inrrm rri« 1«| 
(he mt coatt is cool Ocitbe 
west coast the moulns of tlir nvtrs 
are harml with undt on the cast 
rosit thn are tieqt anil aniddjr Co> 
romandcl Itas often ilestmctifc fialesf 
the east coait has ttldom anv 
Tlie numcrona nveri lliat flow into 
the bajr bnn;; down viteh vmt quan* 
titles of ilime na<l| and aand, tliat 
liie sea appears tmhid at a |;reat dis* 
lance from the iltore In these parts 
Iho tides am! correfits ron witli fmst 
scioatyi and when counier currents 
meet a rippling is formed exiendme 
several mifesinastralghtliflr attend 
cd with a noise reseaibltog lircaLers. 

Tlie winds }n (he tiajr of Bengal Are 
raid (o blow ait monihs from the 
Rorth*east and the Other six from the 
foiitli west (Ills If ml preeisel/ (he 
case, but il is sulDcientlr accurate for 
general purposes. It ft rcmarhslde 
thst in many parts of Indb during 
lUsreh and April there are on shore 
strong winds Mowing directly from 
theses while In tbeoICnglt imper 
feet calm } thus at Ben^l there are 
m that season very strong southerly 
winds while In the bSy ealmi prevaii 
until ^lay and /une On the roast 
of Malabw the aoutli west monsoon 
does not cotomenee blowing with 
strength until the beginning of the 
rsinj aesiont but on shore there 
are strong westerly winds from obout 
the vernal eqUinot.— ^fcnreir Jdlii* 
soin Jlfunel F Jluedanan FitJtf 
ton ^c) 

Benoeemow — Aconsidcrablctown 
* in the Nabob of Oude a tcrritones, 
situated on an elevated spot of 
eround forty -four miles w fiom 
Lucknow; iat.SC" £4 N., Ion 80* 
rE, 

Beksiiooe.— A town in tlio pro- 
vlneeofMalwa fifty-one miles L.N E. 
from Oojdo ; lat SJ^Sj N,lon 70* 
37 £. 


i£l7 

Brirrervr*— A viltigem llicweat 
ewan of Cejlmti tnoeli ctlcbrated for 
the ctetllence m Its oisters; bt C* 
St S., km 7fl* £G Ihirty-cljil 
uillrs SSL. Ihim Columbo. 


DbUAR 
A taree ptottnee of the DeecAA, si 
loatetl brtween the nineteenth and 
tweniieth degrees of north latitude^ 
the limits of which do not appear to 
have ever been correctly define 1 o 
the nortli it is boundeu liy Candmli 
and Mslwa ; on the south by Aurung 
altsd and Bmeri to the tint It Im 
the e&tenslvcprovinreof Giindwana; 
and on tliewesiCaadeiih and AamPg 
alod In It was dcsrrlbnl Iqr 
Abul Fazel, in the Inititiiles ofAcber 
as follows I The ancient names of 
tins aouhidi are llurdatutt, Kooda* 
voodyalt and Fitkenef It Is situ- 
ated in the aceond climate; the length 
fiom liillaleh to Dcerqptrh is ^ 
cost^athl the breadth from Bnmter to 
limdia mcaturca IbO toss On the 
cast It Joins to Beerngurh ; on the 
north is Seitarali ; on the south Jim- 
dia I nnd on the west Tehngana. It 
isifivi Ird into the folbwhig distnrts 
m I Kawcel; S Poonar; *1. Kciir 
leh;4 Vern8)ali|5 Kdllem ; 0 Bas- 
sum; 7 Mahore; 8 Manickdurg 
0 Patna; 10 Tclinganch ; 1 1 Rain- 
gur; 1$ Uheker; IJ Piil^kh 
It will bo peretivcd that the pro- 
sinco ofDerar, as described by Abul 
Faxel, diOiTa inatenally from tne mo- 
dem aeceptauon of the name tbe 
former mcludmg (but imptoperly) Uie 
whole region from Dowbtabad to 
Orissa tbe eastern portion of which 
was certainly not subdued and pro- 
bably but very indistinctly known to 
tho Lmneror Acber or hts function- 
anca. Naepoor has generally been 
coDsIdercuibe canital, and its sove- 
reign named tbe Isersr Raja but ihu 
u a mutoke, ns the aty of NAgpoor 
sbinds in Gundwann, the proper 
capital of Bcrar being Elhcnpoor 
IJie soubah of Berar Wot formeil 
wIhIc Acber reisncd from conquests 
made south of the Nerbuddj, but the 
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eastern quarter of the Deccan, ns as- 
signed by Abul Farcl, was nc\ei tho- 
roughly subdued, or even explored, 
by any Alnhomcdan ruler. Tlie prin- 
cipal geographical subdiMsions of 
note at present arc, 

1. Beytnibarry. 5 . Waussim. 

2 . Ncrnallnh. 6. Mahore. 

3 Gawclghur. 7* Kulhnn. 

4. Maihkcr. 

The modern pro\incc is centrally 
situated, being nearly at an equal dis- 
tance from the Bn} of Bcng.il and the 
western coast of India Berar Pro- 
per IS an elevated valley, ascended by 
a chain of ghauts or niountnni passes, 
extending from Adjuntccto the Wiir- 
da rner, which were survc}cd m 
1810 by engineer oflicers from Ma- 
dras The section of this chain, ex- 
tending from Adjuntcc to Liicknnwa- 
nee, a distance of fifty-seven miles, 
having been the routes of ingress 
and egress of the Pindarries, was 
subject to stricter investigation than 
the rest ; a description, therefore, of 
this portion will furnish a tolerable 
idea of the whole 

The general circumstances of the 
range are entirely the same, and their 
aspect neaily so, presenting merely a 
succession of high grounds, with here 
and there a small peak visible above 
the rest, the deep breaks and ravines, 
which lead in some places to a gentle, 
and in others to an abrupt descent 
into the valley of Berar, being only 
perceived when nearly appi cached 
Some of these ghauts are impassable 
foi carnages, laden camels, or bul- 
locks, some for horses, and some 
are mere hill paths The surface of 
the hills in this section of the chain 
is covered with loose stones and low 
jungle, and but little cultivation is 
seen , neither is there any timber 
large enough for building, although 
enough may be found for stockades, 
or revetments for an earthen parapet, 
if wanted to barncade a pass About 
Botalghaut some trees of larger size 
occur. The Badoolah ghaut is the 
easiest ascended, and is the one most 
frequented by natives and travellers 
In 1816 a great pioportion of the vil- 
lages near the lulls were found unin- 


habited; and the tract of country 
nlong their summits, from Biildaunnli 
to Muir, was equally desolate, the 
soil being appaicntly unappropriated. 
A considerable proportion of the vil- 
lages arc subject to the Ni/um , but 
others towards the north-west be- 
longed to the Peshwa, and have of 
course devolved to the British go- 
vernment. In the vicinity of Soiilut 
the langc between Ajuntec and Luck- 
naw arce attains its greatest elevation, 
and with the exception of a few pro- 
jecting points, the face in general re- 
sembles a perpendicular wall. Owing 
to tlic extent of these chains, and 
their numerous openings, which per- 
mit horse to pass in almost evciy 
part, any plan of defence against pre- 
datory cavalry is impracticable. 

Even before the desolating inva- 
sions of the Pindarries, the Nizam’s 
portion of Berar between Juulna and 
the Tuptec was thinly inhabited and 
little cultivated, although the soil is 
naturally rich, as is proved by the 
abundance of fine grass it sponta- 
neously produces The soil in this 
quarter is the black cotton, so gene- 
rally prevalent through the Deccan 
and south of India. The grains most 
cultivated in Berar arc wheat, Indian 
corn, Bengal gram, pens, and vetches , 
flax also IS raised. These are all 
sown about the end of the rains in 
September and October, and are npc 
in January. The Nagpoor wheat is 
reckoned the most productive and 
nutritious in India, and requires only 
three months to come to perfection. 
When distilled it yields an excellent 
spiiit resembling whiskey, but not 
quite so good. The second crop, 
which is Indian corn, is sown after 
the violent rams of June and July, 
ripens in October, and with wheat 
forms the chief subsistence of the in- , 
habitants 

1 The laigest rivers of Beiar are 
the Tuptee, two streams both named 
Poorna, one flowing east and the 
other west , the Wurda, the Pam 
Gunga The towns of most note are, 
Ellichpoor, Mulcapoor, Baulapoor, 
Akoat, Akolah, Nernallah, Gawel- 
ghur, and Omravvutty. A great pro- 



portion of the inlialntantf nre Itin 
doo« but from various «buic« Ibe 
country lm« nerer attained any re 
natLibk degree oTprorpentyi Indeed 
for many jeara pa^t ita decline has 
lieen progm^ire more npecniily of 
the portion transferred to the Nicam 
in lb04 Such commerce ai cxlstt, 
ta merely that of Itinerant Inland car 
nera to numcroui all over the Dec 
can and in one particular Instance la 
promoted by n aingulor practice pre- 
valent among the lonctt tnbea of 
Berar and Gundwana Skho not uo- 
frcqucntlj’ vow to perform auicide in 
{Sratitude for boons aohated from 
iiMs, and In tbeir omnion obtained 
In fulfilment of their promise the 
sueecasful votary tliroualiimaelf from 
a precipice named Cata Shairava, ai 
turned m the mouutama between the 
Tnptee and Neibndda The annual 
fair held near the^t carlyin spring 
usually uiiflcasea ci^t or ten victims 
to this siinerstiitoe and at the same 
time mucli business la transaeted by 
merchants andothera attracted to the 
spet by the expected Immolauons 
Among the states that arose on 
the rums of the Bhamcnec empire of 
the Deccan AD 1310 one consisted 
of (he southern portion of Berar and 
was named the Ummad Shahy dy 
nasty from its founder Ummad ul 
Mulk but it only lasted four gencm 
tions when it fell under the dominion 
of Alimednugecr AD 1574 nndun 
dcr the Mo^ sway tosvards the con 
elusion of the seventeenth centu^ 
When that great empire relaxed 
strength of its grasp the province 
was overrun by rapacious hordes of 
Maharattas and was for some years 
almost equally divided between the 
Feshwn and the Raja of Nngpoor 
The latter having in an evil hour put 
himself forward os the Ally of Dow 
lul Row Slndia his stuio was in 
1804 iranslerrcd to the Noam with 
whom great part of the modem pro 
Vince still remains and suffbra much 
misgovemmcnt 

The whole of the Nixnm s posses- 
sions north of the Godavery had for 
many years been infested by bands of 
freebootersf known by the names of 
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NaRt and Bhcels who deprived tho 
culitvaton of their harvest com 
pelird mcrchanta and irarcllcn to 
hire taRec«cons and by their cruel 
Itca nnd depredations kept the Berar 
province In a state of Incessant eom 
moiien ibe ranges of hills Inter 
seeling Berar had lone been possessed 
far robbers, wito cither luhsutcd on 
direct plunder or by levying eoutn 
luiiloni on the Inhabitants and tra- 
vellers an exemption from rapino 
being purebased by stipulated pay 
ments In money The cultivators 
secured their crops by giving a share 
to the freebooters and travellers 
contented |o a tax for permission to 
prosecute their Journey in safetyr In 
the course of time these dutin be- 
came established and deCned and 
cnlitled the inhabitants to protection 
from all extraneous depredation The 
KItam s government knowing from 
experience the difltcuhy of extirpat 
Ing these mnrauders,whose dens were 
Situated In the fastnesses of moun 
tains inaccessible to the operations 
of regular troops eonildercuit good 
pohey to acquiesce m n settlement 
which It had not power to prevent, and 
which to a eertain degree protected 
the traders and cultivators. The 
mmiitcri at Hyderabad in conse- 
quence not only sanctioned tho cn 
gagements, but nrovided for the re 
gular payment of Uie compulsory dq- 
ties, gave laods to the Naiks and 
occasionally employed them in the 
MTvlce of the state 
Owing to tho famiDca of 1807 and 
1808 many villages In Berar were 
deserted and the Naiks am! Bhcels 
lost the contributions they had so 
long been oceustomed to exact To 
nakc up the delicicncy they took 
odraeto^ of the distracted state of 
tho country and extended their ra- 
vages in which proceeding they were 
joined 1^ many needy adventnrera 
from oil ports or the province and by 
some troops from the disbanded ar 
miesof Simlia,Uolkar andthcNag- 
or Raja Their parties gradual^ 
came more formidable and os the 
difBcuIty of subsistence incrcas^ 
with tlicir numbers their pr^atory 
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excursions beedme tnorb extended, 
more freqnent, and ntorc dcstruchve. 
Different bands occasionally quar- 
relled about fbe distribution of the 
booty ivhen acquired, and many san- 
guinary engagements took place dur- 
ing the adjustment of their respective 
pretensions ; but the result was, that 
largb tracts of land were abandoned 
to wild beasts, and a great proportion 
of the villages deserted. The culti- 
vators, finding no peace witho'ut, 
flocked eagerly to the walled towns, 
and even in their immediate vicinity 
the crops were not secure from the 
attacks of the Bheels, large bodies of 
whom ranged unrestrained through- 
oift the country. Raja Mohiput Ram, 
the Nizam’s viceroy in Bei ar, either 
from jndolehcey despair of success, 
or with the view of employing them 
for his oWn exigencies, not only took 
no measures to suppress them, but 
was sbspected of anording them se- 
cret encouragement, and of shanng 
their plunder Raja Govind Bnksh, 
another of the Nizam’s ofBcers, often 
endeavoured to check their rapine , 
but the Bheels managed always to 
evade such bodies of tioops as they 
could not resist The service against 
theih was of so fatiguing and dan- 
gerous a description, that the Nizam’s 
officers cither shunned it, or under- 
took the task with apathy and reluc- 
tance Cavalrj could not act in the 
strong a'nd rugged country to which 
the Bheels retreated, and even in- 
fantry could not penetrate their more 
dccluddd haunts'. 

Ihcsc difficulties, however, might 
hfive b'edn overcome, had not a still 
gi eater remained, which was the en- 
couragement given to the banditti by 
many offiders in the Nizam’s service, 
and more cs])ccially by the Nabob 
Sooblmn Khan This faithful digni- 
tarj' of the Nizam’s court not only 
concerted the plundering expeditions 
of the Naiks, and supplied them with 
provisions and ammunition, but ac- 
tually employed some of the govern- 
ment troops to assist them, receiving 
the plunder into the fortresses vihcrc 
he conimancied' as an officer of go- 
sernment, and retaining asliare for 


his own benefit, estimated in common 
years at five lacks of rupees. ,Thc 
Nizam’s prime minister, Meer Allum, 
had often expiessed his desire to li- 
berate Berar from these oppressions, 
which had so absorbed the revenue 
that scarcely enough was left to pay 
the few troops stationed there. All 
efforts were found ineffectual so long 
as Soobhan Khan was permitted to 
retain his jaghires in the province, 
his conduct being co insolent and con- 
tumacious, as well as secretly favour- 
able to the disorders he was employed 
to suppress. 

In addition to these evils tins mi- 
serable province suffered much from 
the Nizam’s own troops, especially 
the cavaliy, although ostensibly main- 
tained for Its defence at an enormous 
expense. These cavalry corps were 
of two descriptions : first, such as 
were paid directly by the local go- 
vernment of Berar from the revenues 
of the province; secondly, thbsc 
suppotted by different chieftains in 
consideration of military jaghircs 
conferred on them. The iitst des- 
cription, by far the most numerous, 
was composed, like all the irregular 
horse of India, of small independent 
squads, raised and commanded by 
different sirdars. On any emergency 
these squads were united into one 
large body, when the command was 
generally bestowed either on some 
favourite, or on some individual able 
to conciliate by bribery the good-will 
of those in power. Although this 
faulty organization vVas sufficient of 
itself to render such corps unservice- 
able, a still greater cause of their in- 
sufficiencj arose from their mode of 
payment Each jemadar of a squad 
lured his party to the chieftain, for a 
sum varying from forty-five to fifty- 
five rupees per horseman, for whicli 
the jemadar engaged to furnish a 
horse, rider, accoutrements, and am- 
munition. Every loss or casualty 
was borne by himself, so that it was 
not only his interest to avoid danger, 
but also to maintain his party at the 
smallest possible expense To coun- 
teract this tendency a imistcr-inastcr 
was appoinicd by the Nizam, but 
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Mt»#iln! Vi m Irt Ihr i« O «njM 1^,}) ^ 

iitiirrt*tT-^.*!rf iw»%i*i •»!»»« 

limn* r-»~T <if »! eve h«ne* ^»J ra Mrc iS-^r 

nhtwfl hil oo |w:*T S*' W<Ji«} *’*»<* 

tef d*j TVf ef r^«1« l>i»l hvi trlU 

«n!ry*W«r »XJ»4tJW anutnirf ff**-i |H« r*r» art I7 »*v 

inMttrr M itir fnt »bJ l*jr*«"rtr»»»«arf li 

lioi»o«i»l^sr%CT|*i«»*,<T‘JVlyl««l!* Mrk'j-nt Hfcw fm rr<t»»\*^ 
ttent Tl>e trtMff ?p I of tIvCnt of IU»*’pcnoi 
drtcnptU»fipic7li(Q •n4ofit‘0»r» Ifrt lt«^ • ^******‘ 

cottd 4^(0} l*itt ihc ifiVctiic fiotn lK<m ootrtnl «ihn thm |a ||jJc«o« 
l«m erver «rrea*mi«(nr4t aoJia )**t| Init iVr lo»<Irf je 1»,1) mlarvotj 
oJ tiuon to itif'e F«]a!ntt Khso, «**« taiiitirf cli^cftAtoi atirrptf^nl ti;* 
orilieJsthir^v«,«««liMiflltor*am onift*. Itaf^lhoafnitm r«l iobli 
UtQ {*(M Infaotfjr C oVpcI martial fovjfni hr m(rrtiln«tl iW 

Dorcton rmtfc4 la Iknr mJ tooi dr«ijn of ntoflojk "fH Ma irro 
eban^ lieftKTniitbataajr ctijfliTourt aurci liul aolwn^u^llf rrlifu]ti»4iM 
to Iffltvote lhe«c rorpa, ronaittuted It, ftala' Ijr on artooni of hi* family 
atth^ werr nouM t>e oriraUifif Wtn; nt the mdtah ohcre hr tnilm 
■fill that In point «rfjrt ihr^ oerroa aourrtl Irlntr^et Intdnalti pcf*il<« 
inurh ilrraiiol M ibr 1*10111#^ bjr atnn to Join thmi l*st hit^r «»< 
the pnerfut Inbahitanta thej «i<rr on for ihr fotiirr plarr of hi* 
amt tanrotert »r*Uniee> Themilcftoaiitreof M« 

TlteN*irBin« rr^tsr InfintrjrBt* nnMtlrtu hoonrr rtr drorr 
tioned Ifl Ikrarorre ronnktwlbe him into o{<ii ttUDion «hrti hl« 
moitrncdlteorhUrarmtMJrofr tm^ omoimiln;; to OfmO mm 
pa (tl th« ratit{n;;nit hr oa« Itound **rre eiUcinl hjr n Niism I detnth 
to fumlih in the r* mt of a Joint oar otmi ronditm^ of 1 000 raralrx an 1 
talinjtrlarr Thoy hontirr trrr 1^00 Inraniryi olicn oainslo Ibo 
ini> tioiW Itaji n«in cevU da tanl/ mmlnrt of llir raralrj' Ihr 

notbedqtcmfrJon arllicTcooi! fed rtlcl* prornl tirlonou* hijluv; lu>4 
oTarponabo bad formeaihctforp* aonnilins ncarl/ the ahnie et the 
of M Itajrmonil and nerer couhl ty infantry IfiKm tin litiailrr a part 
brought 10 a loot the nnii«li dud of the llriii li anlnUiar)* ft rrr **8* 

K e, but reuiiuned drened in ibe marchrd apnn»t liim and in a Trry 
nchcoktutnr practurdtbeFreneti abort campaijm rfrictuiliy luMned 
eaerchr and cmplaycd >rcncb Milroopaiondcoinprllnlliitnylf to 
vordi of command fhepmonabo aurrcnlm After infmito ddneiiJty 
In reality commanded these troops from ibe caprice and pencr»enca« of 
and poiscased considerable influence the ^lxam • cliaraeteri nhicb could 
orer them a»i a Spaniard named only be aurmoimted by tl>e dirtct 
Ciemenu I) Arila ateaday altachul Interference of the nniiib mrera 
to Mobiput Ram ami aaiacU as >iia mens Seoblun Mian the other ilit 
troops, notonoiulyjiMUle to the Brh afTecteil nabob aas remored from 
tub causa Most of the other officera lierar to the capital and Clement 
werclojradTMiturers readjftoCTfjago ]) Avila from u bom rrsisianee boil 
fnanydisnutei aadlbebair<attemcn been expected aubmUted Inthomost 
Were dietingidihrd ”0*** the natives peaceable manner, merrl) re<)itesting 
merely by wearing n bat nenohislon to proc^ to Goa^ 

Under these untoward eircum {Caittata SadfuHam I hut Jta^fu 
stances, MeerAilum the Msawa i&utFaut Nennel/ Iteune Mthta 
prime minister In 180/ nominatctl CdMnwdr heckte dr ) 
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BruENG. — A town m Cashmere, 
thirty-seven miles E from the city 
of Cashmere, near to which is a long 
dchlc in a mountain, containing a 
reservoir of water seven ells square, 
considered by the Hindoos a place of 
great sanctitj'. 

BEnHAMPOoa ^ Uarhanpura) — 
town in Bengal, situated on the cast 
hank of the Bhagirathi, or Cossim- 
bazor river, about six miles south 
from Moorshednbad j lat 24“ 4' N , 
Ion. 8<)“ 14' E. A brigade of native 
and European troops arc stationed 
here in commodious barracks, which 
form a noble square, separated from 
the river by a fine esplanade, with a 
bosjntal, bazar, and other buildings 
to the north. 

BcanAGua ('J'tmagaraj — small 
town in the piovuice of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Moorshedabnd, five mites 
north from the city, lat. 24“ 10' N., 
Ion. 88“ 13' E. 

BEBNAVEn. — ^A town in the Delhi 
pi evince, thirty-three miles N. bvE. 
from the city of Delhi ; lat. 29“ 8' N , 
Ion 77^1G'E 

Bebodeh — A town in the province 
of Agra, twenty miles E from All ar: 
lat 27 “ 44' N., Ion 76“ 50' E. 

Beruo (tribe ) — See Fadsbah- 

FOOB. 

Beboei. — h. town in the province 
of Allahabad, fourteen miles north 
from Ditteah , lat. 25“ 61' N., Ion 78“ 
28' E 

Beboivni — ^A small native fortifi- 
cation in the province of Allahabad, 
five miles north from Ditteah, lat, 
25“ 51', Ion. 78“ 21' E. 

Besuki (VasvJn) — A town and 
small district in Java, situated near 
the eastern extremity of the island. 
It IS but indifferently supplied with 
water, and has very little land fit for 
cultivation that is not already under 
cultivation ,♦ but it is better peopled 
in proportion than the adjacent dis- 
tricts The town of Besuki stands 
in lat. 7‘’40'S, Ion. 113“ 35' W., 


633 miles E from Balavm — {Jta0cs, 

4c) 

Bfss BivrB. — ^This rivci issues 
from the gro.it t.ink of Bhopaii), in 
the province of Mnlwa, and proceed- 
ing in a iiorth-e.i&tcrly direction, joins 
the Beta ah or Bctvvuntali, one mile 
north of Bhilsa At Isl'imghur it is 
joined by the Patna, a small iiver 
that flows from the lesser tank of 
Bhopaul. 

Bessfty Ghaut /J? woivi/i Ghat). 
—A pass through tiie western range 
of mountains leading from Mysore 
to the maiitimc province of Cannra 

Betaisob — A town and place of 
pilgrimage in the Agra province, 
situated on the .Tumnn, thirtj-five 
miles S.E from Agra ; lat. 20“ 57', 
Ion. 78“ 24' E Near to this place 
are the remains of Sarapiira, an an- 
cient Hindoo city. — {Tod, ^c) 

Bettiah (Shaltia, named a/so 
Chimpamn) —A town in the pro- 
V incc of Bahar, district of Shahabad, 
ninety miles N N W from ‘Patna , 
lat. 26“ 47^ N*, Ion 84“ 40' E 

Bettoobiah C Mitoria) — A sub- 
division of the great zemindarry of 
Rajeshahy, in the province of Bengal. 
A D. 139b, Raja Cansa, the Hindoo 
zemindar of this tract, rebelled against 
Shums ud Deen, the Mahomedan so- 
vereign of Bengal, who was defeated 
and dam. On this event Raja Cansa 
seated himself on the vacant throne, 
which, after a reign of seven years, 
he tuansmitted to ms son Cheetmul; 
who turning Mahomedan, reigned 
under the more sonorous appellation 
of Sultan .Tellal ud Deen 

'B^E’cyfAfVetava), or Betvvuntee 
Rxveb — ^This liver rises in the pro- 
vince of Gundvvana, three miles south- 
west of the Shahpoor ghaut, enteis 
Malwa about sixteen miles east of 
Bhopaul, and afterw'ards receives the 
accession of many streams until it 
reaches Erich, where it winds east- 
ward through a broken rocky ridge, 
which causes a rapid, and afterwards 
joins the Jumna below Calpee, hav- 
ing completed a serpentine course of 
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aboat *)t0 fni!ct tn o nonh«eaftrr!/ 
direction Althoiij;h diirtni; tlic mini 
Q coniiiier&Ue bou\ of vintcr flowf 
through itt cliaonel, It docs not 
pear to l>e nan^^ble flt nnj time of 
the \car 

Blyaii f^pataj Utrca flke Ittf* 
fiinsttj is the roitrth rirer of 

the Funj'ih of l/ihore and the lljr 
nhasis of AlexanJer’a litstonAni 
xhc Bens (t^mO Gun^ and the Ban 
(mo) Gunga ere said to form the 
^tan the first Dassloa Kote Kaun 
pwi to the soiitb and the latter to 
the northward both In a ireiterljr 
direction Joinins&t Hurrecpoor,one 
niarcii below tlic fort one passing 
on each side and uniting below ao as 
to furni an Island AbulFatelwntes 
that Uic source of the Be^ah named 
Abrelkoond is in the mountains of 
Keloo pcfgunnah of Suttanpoor 

After issuing from the hdli this 
riTcr flows in a fouth<westerijr di- 
rection and at Bhirowal ghaut in 
1809 when the floods were at the 
lushest measured across 

tlic stream passing with a rantd ciir 
rent and a high bank on the right 
■iile In the eold season it Is ford 
able here at most places, but m Its 
bed are many quicksands and when 
the watera are low many Islands ond 
aandbanks are left exposed. Hie 
Bmh joins the Sutulcjc thirtr lire 
miles lieiow Bhirowal near llarra- 
La, and not far from Ferosepoor 
after which conjunction the united 
streams are first named Bcas and fur 
theron Gurrah I7 which appellation 
It b also known at Gordccan ghaut 
near ^kputtun IflU miles above Ba- 
hawuipoor and 100 SS^^ from 
Lahore The Bejah and Sutuleje 
at their confluence, ore nearly tne 
tame size but the last is rather the 
largest. Tbcir course also b nearly 
the same from the tno«7 ndge 150 
miles, to their innction and 960 
more to where they unite with the 
af^regated waters of the Jhylum 
Cbmaub andllarey Thetotallmgth 
of Its course including windings, 
may be estimated at 590 miles. In 
1805 Lord Lake pursued Jeswvnt 


How Ilolkar to tlie hanks of this 
r»^ where he sued for jicnce nnd 
cftncUidml a treaty — (Vacerfwy 
Jiennft (r) 

BrYKSNrEa.--Sce BiCANrar 

Bt vtsti.— V Inw n in the province 
of Ctttch distnet of Wagur, situated 
towards the northern extremitv fifty 
ei^ht miles N F from Anjar lat 
93*41 S Ion 70'»0'E 'ihcsite 
of Beylah is commanding os n mi 
litar} post to cheek tho plunderers 
from tne desert 

BeTitAa^lTSar^^A town in Ben 
fid the modern residence of the 
Cooch Bxinr mjns thirty two miles 
N &froffi Runguoor tat SG* 16 
Ion 89’S2'E 

BeracsiA.— A town in the pro- 
vtneeofMaiwa pergunnahof Oojein 
which in 1890 ind a amali stono 
ghurry, and contained 300 houses. 

ficYTOtaAtar.— A small dutnet 
la the Derar province situated south 
of the AJuntcc ghaut, between the 
twentieth and twenty first degrees 
of north latitude respeeting which 
scorerl} on) thing Is known Except 
Ajuntee it docs not appear to contain 
any place of note. 

BeroABA (J1^9T9)^K town In 
the Northern Ctrears fort)>ooc miles 
NW from Ma ulipatam lat 1 IT SO' 
N Ion 80* 43 E The stream of 
the Knshna is here confined between 
two bold prelecting mountidns which 
form a strait 1 100 )ords broad 
Lower down the nver expands to 
the width of a mile but b still 
bousded on oil sides by fine moun- 
tain scenery The great thorough 
faro between the Circars and the Cor 
natle u by the ferrv of fiezoara 
which b provided with some large 
deep boats, besides abundance of 
cotamarans formed by two palmyra 
trunks lashed leather and platformed 
with boards 

The town or rather Tillage of Bo- 
zoara, is peopled with Bmhmins and 
beggars At one extremity is a well 
inult Mahomedan senu ond mosque 
in the style of Upper Hmdoitan, 
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and apparently a modern erection 
The rocks above are also embellished 
'With pictuiesque Hindoo temples, 
and several cave temples have been 
formed in the body of the mountain, 
and another in a conical hill on the 
opposite side of the Krishna They 
are, hoivever, very inlerior to the 
meanest of the Hindoo excavations 
in the west of India The bunga- 
low maintained here for the accom- 
modation of travelleis commands a 
fine prospect over the surrounding 
country.-^ 2!’K//arfort, ) 

BiiAnaiMATH fVadarinathaJ — A 
town and temple situated on the west 
side of the Alacananda rivei, in the 
centre of a valley about four miles 
long, and one where broadest ; lat 
30° 43' N., Ion 79° 39' E , eighty 
miles north from Almoi*a in Kumaon, 
10,294 feet above the level of the 
sea The town is built on the sloping 
bank of the river, and in 1808 con- 
tained only about thirty huts for the 
accommodation of the Brahmins and 
other attendants on the temple, which 
Is about forty-five feet high, of a co- 
nical foim, with a small cupola, sur- 
mounted by a copper roof, over 
which is a golden ball and spue 
The principal idol is three feet high, 
cut in black stone or maiblc, dressed 
in a suit of gold and silver brocade, 
the hands and feet only being un- 
covered This temple, in 1808 was 
said to possess 700 villages in difibr- 
ent parts of Gunial and Kumaon, 
and the high priesthood is restricted to 
the remote Deccany Brahmins of the 
Chauli or Nambun tribes j indeed, lat- 
terly, the pontificate used to be put up 
to sale by the Gorkas During the 
months of pilgrimage the deity is >\ell 
clothed, fares sumptuously, and has 
a large establishment of soivants, 
but on the approach of svinter he is 
I acked up in a vault along with the 
treasure, and the priests take tlieii 
departure. The number of pilgrims 
who visit Blmdrinath annually has 
been estimated at 50,000, most!} re- 
ligious mendicants and devotees from 
all quarters of India The surround- 
ing country is of tlic most gigantic 


altitude The middle peak at the 
head of the Bhadrinath district, 
marked as No 19 B in Capt. Hodg- 
son and Lieut Heibert’s surv'ey, 
lat. 30° 44' N., Ion. 79° 16' E , was 
found to be elevated 23,441 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

At this place there is a warm bath, 
supplied by a spring of hot water 
that issues from the mountain with 
a thick steam and sulphurous smell ; 
and close to it there is a cold spring. 
On the 29th of May 1808 masses of 
snow seventy feet thick remain'ed 
undissolved, and the tops of the 
high mountains have probably nevei 
lost then white covering since the 
beginning of the world A great 
majority of Hindoos, who know no- 
thing of Bhadrinath except from 
books, imagine that many holy per- 
sons have retired to this asylum, 
where they have been living for seve- 
ral thousand years in quiet expecta- 
tion ofbettei times Topilgnmswho 
arrive with hopes of meeting these 
personages, a cavern is pointed out 
as the place of their residence : but 
as the excavation is choked up with 
snow, there is no danger of its in- 
habitants being disturbed until the 
return of the golden age — (Rflrper, 
F Buchanan, Capt, Hodgson, Lieut 
Heihert, ) 

Bhaga Singh — ^A temple inNorth- 
ern Hindustan, thirty-eight miles N E. 
fi om Almora , lat 29° 48' N , Ion 80° 
13' E ; 7j635 feet above the level of 
the sea 

Bhagfsur ( BhagiswaraJ, — A mart 
in Northern Hmdostan, district of 
Kumaon, situated west of the Cali 
branch of the Goggrarivei, tvientj- 
two miles E N E from Almora , lat 
29° 52' N, Ion 79° 53' E F.mrs 
are held hcie three times in the j ear, 
and arc attended by traders fioni the 
low countrv- 

Biiagvvuntgiiur — A Rajpoot v il- 
lagc 111 the pi evince of Ajmeer, six- 
teen miles N.W from Rantampoor, 
lat. 2C° 10' N , Ion 70°*VE 

Bhairava Math — A Hindoo 
place of worship in Northern Ilindos- 
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tAn titoaleil smons llic murcti of 
tlie GftRftcft Onht rmics <S rnrni 
Outpium 

OiuLuinr*— A Iciwn In the pro* 
tinte of Gujent, iliuitnl on ifae 
south tianh nf the Sertm Ida* riftem 
int>e« N I from Broach t lau^l* SO** 
Ion TS'iyE. 

BtUMtiioaa Guta— A fort In 
Nonhem llmdoitan district ofBua* 
aaher situated on the laftj* ndj^e tm* 
tneen the Andnti and Matroti t«o 
feeder* of the raber nrrrt lat. 'll* 
14 N.* Ion 77* 47 3*. i.l<mlon 
above the sen nS4ifcet. 

Bit AMMO for I ooMo^.— A town In 
the Bnnncte dominion* altnaled on 
theianVaoT thelrawaddf I'QinlIrt 
north from the city of Ara laLS4* 
IQTS lon.iHr4a'3 taentymle* 
from thepronneeof 1 unan InCliloa* 
Ihlf !i the capital of one of the tune 
mneipnlitiet of tlie Shans or Mrclap 
Shans aathevare den/puted by the 
Dormeie* Tnta principality l« aald 
to eeeopy the apiiM between the Ira 
waddy and China, and la Mid to liare 
been taken from the Chinese since 
the accession of the present Birman 
dynasty— (Vyaiev, / /lacdeiieii de) 
BitAMfoea.— A town in the pro* 
since of Orusa, aixti fire mile* o 
from Cuttack I lat 111*48 N J)ur 
bid the insurrection of the Fjkes 
this was for some time the head 
quarter* of the second battalion 
aghteenth regiment of Bengnl Nativo 
Infantry commanded b) Motor A\d 
bam Hamilton who along wiih nearly 
all his detochment fell a vietiiu to 

unhcaltliincs* of the post. This 
oflieer Joined tbo Bengal armv In 
1707, wlien only filleen years oroi^ 
and on the 4th of May 1700 enicred 
the breach at the storming of Serin 
eapatam with the grenadiers of his 
Mttaliud He allerwwds served as 
a sninlicm in many other quarters 
during the intervals of leiiuro devot- 
ing bis attention to tho study of the 
Asiatic language* in some of which 
(the Arable Persun and Mnharotta} 
be attained so remarkabto a profi 
cieney that he was appointed under 

TOt I 


Mr Ftphinilone to the rtrorta at 
Poona and Namioor with a slew to 
tUi asstsfanre in the diplomatic dc* 
partmmf After tidimg the iiinal 
furlough to 1 iiroiie, lie rrioincd tho 
Bragiu army, and served liirough the 
Nrpaulcse campaign; but as ban 
pencil to many other ofTirera witn 
out anr opnoniimty of distinguishing 
htmielf from the Himalaya moun* 
lAint be was marrbcit south to the 
salt amimp* of Cuttack where he 
met Ids fate on the IPth April 1818, 
a theprrtnaiureaseortlilrty*revm 
and now hr* tnined nt Jiiggcniauth 
like almost all really brave men 
hit manners were singularly gentle 
and inoflcn ue and hi* di position 
so kind and charitable thn lie pro- 
bably never had an enemy By Id* 
personBl fnrnd* he was sincerely be 
loved and among these may be men* 
ttonnl a* liest known to fame ^ir 
John NIaleotn and bir James Mack 
fntosh 

BiuwrooaA.— V targe town In the 
province of Malna belonging to lint* 
kar sltiiatedon the IlewB nver di** 
tnct of lUmnoomt lat 24* 31 
Ion 7«** 30 L The fort here ha* 
never been compleieil The wall* 
are built of stone and there I* a 
palace within also unfinished Tliey 
were both l*mn by Jeswunt How 
Ilolkar of wimm tfiere I* a cnrretl 
marble alatue and the sialls are like 
wisconinmentedwilh sculpture It 
r* one of tho best Imilt town* In this 
quarter niidin 1820 wa* cstiniateil 
to cnntidn a population of 13400 
persons.— (ilfmcwn 

BiiATer— A small town In the' 
prosinee of Allahabad iwcnty^ne 
miles north from Banda lat 2o*45 
N Ion 60*S0'E 

Biiatta— A considerable town in 
tho province of AJmeer district of q 
Harrowty, fortydive miles 8 bjE 
from Bhnnnoora lat 24* 1C' U 
Ion 78“30 'e 

Biiattia,— A town situated near 
the western extremity of the Guje 
nt peninsula, lat ^ O' N, Ion 

o 
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"Bhatneeb. — This town, the mo- 
dern capital of the Bhatty tnbe, is 
of some antiquity, as it was taken 
and destroyed byTimour, when he 
invaded Hindostan in 1398, when the 
surrounding country must have been 
in a much superior condition, or it 
would neither have attracted Ins no- 
tice or subsisted his vast army. It 
stands on the eastern verge of the 
great sandy desert, in lat 29® 36' N , 
Ion 74° 12' E ; about 130 miles 
N N.E. fi om Bicanere, and 100 N.W. 
from Hissar. The nhole country 
west of Hissar to Bhatneer is an im- 
mense plain, in travelling over which 
the stages are long and water scanty. 
By the natives the soil is described 
as of a hard substance and blueish 
colour, so as at a distance to have 
the appearance of water. This town 
was taken from the Bhattees in 1807 
by the Raja of Bicanere, who in 
1810 still retained possession — 
{Lieut, WhilCt E Gardner, 

Bhatgo»g — A city in northern 
Hindostan, and, before the Goorka 
conquests, the seat of an indepen- 
dent chief j lat. 27° 40' N , Ion. 85° 
8'E. ; eight miles E S E. from Cat- 
mandoo. It ranks the third of the 
Ncpaulese valley, and thirty years 
ago was estimated to contain 12,000 
houses; but, probably, the number 
was exaggerated by the native infor- 
mant. 'I he palace and other build- 
ings have rather a striking appear- 
ance, owing chiefly to the excellent 
quality of the bncks and tiles, in the 
manufacture of which the Nepaulesc 
excel. Its ancient name was Dhar- 
mapatan, by the Newars it is called 
Khonodtus, from its resemblance to 
the dumbroo or guitar of Siva. Bhat- 
gong is the Benares of the Gorkha 
dominions, and was supposed to con- 
tain many \nluablc Sanscrit manu- 
senpts; but none have as yet been 
brought to European notice. It is 
also the favourite residence of the 
Ncpaulese Brahmins, containingmorc 
families of that caste than Catman- 
doo and Lahla Patan together, but 
tliey arc not in great repute either for 
learning or dci otioii Of the low or 


classes a great proporliori are Ne- 
wars, the Khetn or military tribe 
flocking to the capital for employ- 
ment. — {Kirkpatrick, F. Buchanan, 
%c.) 

Bhattifs — ^The country of the 
Bhatties is situated in the jiorth- 
eastern quarter of the Ajmeer pro- 
vince, about the thiitieth degree' of 
north latitude, and, until the pro- 
gress of events brought the British 
arms into their vicinity, were scarcely 
known even by name It is diSicult 
to assign limits to such a country and 
such a people, both abhorrent of de- 
finition, but the following may be 
considered an approximation towards 
accuracy. To the north it may be 
described as limited by the combined 
streams of the Sutuleje and Bcyah 
(the Hysudrus and Hyphasit), heie 
named the Gurrah , on the south by 
the territories of the Bicanere Raja 
and the Shckawnttics , on the cast 
It has the district of Hurnanna, and 
protected chiefs in the Delhi pio- 
vince, and on the west the great 
sandy desert, of which it is almost 
an integral portion. The north-east 
corner,in some oldmaps named Latty 
Afghany, is still wholly unknown, 
although within a short distance of 
the British cantonments at Luddcc- 
anna. This extensive tract of waste 
country forms a natural boundary to 
the British possessions in this quarter 
of Hindostan. 

From the town of Futtchab.id to 
Bhatneer, along the banks of the 
Cuggur mer, is the part ofthcBhnt- 
ty territories best adapted for culti- 
vation, being (it is reported) benc- 
fitted by the overflowing of that river; 
but respecting its source, course, and 
termination, our knowledge is still 
very imperfect. The land w’lthin the 
influence of this inundation is said 
to produce wheat, rice, and barley; 
the remainder of the Bhatty country, 
owing to the want of moisture, is 
mostly unfit for agricultural pur- 
poses. The Cuggur is now lost in 
the sands to the west of Bhat- 
neer, although It is supposed for- 
merly to have joined the Sutuleje 111 
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Ihfe ilcmilr of Tmttpocr In tlin 


npMljr. nAer •likh dctp wflh nrv 
ihc oni/ rr*nt<ft« for Ine rarchc«l 
entile aind ihrir owitm Illutnrcr 
anti natindrii are the hrlnn(ia1 Dbal 
ir loimiit tut tho«e teit liMaii to 
Kempeant are vituaicd In ite ti«fl}i> 
oTIlurriannaCalietc {n aone farta 
lhi« trite claim a n^lil of pattura^]* 
and are namn! Futirhabail, Slrtah, 
Ilaneah Deciftiir, and Bceranah 
Hirre It but little trade rarricti on In 
thli cotnmuahr the nieuilien of 
«Ucli bare bitnrtto prcfmtd Ibltt 
ing to cTCTj other Toeatwni U1th 
the eireptlon of the ufe of the lur 

plui^m |;hee, and cattle (allIntV 

niSeant except the laU)» thej' ttuln* 
tain Init little interrourie titth the 
ncIphliourTn,, atatn and that chlcdi* 
throueh |iettjr traiGcLera of the 
Slieilh FurrciM leet Their Import! 
aretihiie rloili and nil 
The nhattie* acre originally ihrp* 
herd* of «lion eanout int^i are 
atill found In the Punjab and acat 
lered orrr the high greunda eatt of 
the Indua from the aea to Ooch la 
the inattiutea of Aeber theie hordca 
are by Abut Faiet named Aahatn 
Istl) Their chitft acre originally 
Rajpoetf but now Mahom^nai 
which faith hat alto been adopied by 
the lower caitea who were originaliy 
Jauta. They have Ion* been noted 
M a plundenne people, remarkable 
In llindoitan for carajing on tlieir 
depredations on foot, and for the 
length and rapidity of their pedetinan 
exeuraiont The Bhatty femalea ap- 
pear In publie unveiled and are not 
compelled to obterre the atnet leclu 
aton lo univcrul elsewhere among 
the followera of Mahomed 
prior to the ecaalon of Iliirnxnna 
to the Bntlsli) the chief of tlie Biiat 
ties was Khin Bahadur Khan who 
■n 1810 held twentv-one tillages in- 
cluding liittchabaiT Siraah and Ra 
ncah It was then estlinnlctl that 
the force which the Jlhatties could 
collect would not exceed 10^00 
men of whom not one*aixtccnth pot 
aeased fire-arms Tlie^ were found 
however very expert in conducting 


a ill fitattarh, andwetiM travel on 
^nr etpeditiona lo a very nnexpeet 
td ilittaner In the year abote^nen- 
itoned llancwh formetl the wcvtcm 
lottery of Khsn Rahaddr*a couniry, 
hating an extentite tract of wwato 
land on the north west and south 
nhaincer the nrarrti town la dis- 
tant alauii forty nwd mile* to the 
wnt Hie town of Nchar Ilea forty 
three roml milea to the aotiih anti 
brlofiga to a Sbrkawutly chieftain 
llie town of Tutwun b auljeet to 
RajaFalieb hin h stands aliout forty 
mad mdra to the north Romeyeara 
prior lo the Rntith cenquerta In this 
part of llindoilan the revenues of 
tutirhalad Rirwdi and Ranenh were 
ettimated at dDOOO tupers per an 
num It la aaid to have since Uenme 
less preduclive on account of the 
banka which have liecn ronalnictfil 
acros* the Cuf^ir nver by the Fetk 
chiefs lo the north west, which have 
prevented these perpinnahs from rr- 
mting iheir due share of the atrtnm 
It was alio calcuLiied( that If the 
Bbattv country taken posteaslon of 
had been retained It woolil have 
yielded a revenue of 80.000 rupees 
annum although distress hod 
CBUsnl by n defideney of rain 
la that arid rrpon 

On the Rest occupation of Ilurri 
anna In 1809 nothing vrat left un 
done by the DrlUih nulhertlles to 
conrtluie the Dhattief who were as 
sumi that their ftemier wmilJ no 
longer be disturbed by Imndittl from 
thence as ha I hitherto been itie ease 
under all iwtne governments Tlie 
Bhatty chiefs were In their turn toll 
ciietl to rcatraln the predatory habiia 
of their aulijects, and aiippreu all 
aggressions on a friendly tcmioryt 
but It was eventually found that they 
eonicmncd all authority that Inter 
fered with tlicif Khemea of plunder 
Ikiharfur KImn also declined affording 
hia assistance declaring he was ap- 
preiicnsivo of being entrapped and 
made prisoner ns liad linp|icned diir 
ing tlie Gallo-Maharatta away in up- 
per llimlostan 

All amicable overturea being rmeet 
cd andtheaggrcMlonaonthelnnabi 

« 8 
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tants of Hurrianna continuing, an ex> 
pedition was marched into tlieBIiatty 
country in December 1810, under the 
command of Col. Adams . when Ba- 
hadur Khan was expelled, and Fiitte- 
habad and other refractory towns sub- 
mitted without resistance. On this 
occasion Zabeta Khan (the son of 
Bahadur Khan) joined the British 
camp, without stipulating for any 
terms , in consideration of which un- 
conditional submission, all his coun- 
try was restored to him, with the 
exception of Futtehabad^ which was 
retained as a frontiei post, from, 
whence a garrison could superintend 
the motions of this unquiet race, 
'Whom it was difficult to wean fiom 
the predatory habits to which they 
had been accustomed from time im- 
memorial. The towns of Beerghur 
and Beeianeh were also re-annexcd 
to the district of Hurrianna, from 
which they had been separated In 
making these experiments, it was 
judged expedient that Zabeta Khan 
should receive back his terntories 
tinencumbered by any tributary en- 
gagement, as the payment of a tribute 
virtually implied an obligation on the 
Superior power to protect its tribu- 
tary, which might eventually have 
proved embarrassing, and was at the 
same time completely at vanance with 
the fundamental maxim of British 
policy, as refernng to the native pnn- 
cipalities of Hindostan For some 
time afterwards tranquillity prevailed 
through the Bhatty country, but in 
1818 they again became restless, and 
possessed themselves of Futtehabad, 
which had been held by the Seiks un- 
der the British autbonty. A strong 
detachment was in consequence n gmn 
inarched mto the country, for the 
purpose of destroying all the petty 
forts, and expelhng the agitators, 
which semce was effected without 
encountering any serious opposition. 
< — {Lteut While t George Thomas^ 
Col. Adams, Archibald Seton, ) 

Bhavami River. — K river in the 
Coimbatoor province w hich flows past 
the town of Sattimungalum, and 
afterwards joins the Krishna at Bha- 
vani Kudal. 


Bhavani KuDAt — k. town in the 
Coimbatoor province, fifty-eight miles 
N.E. from the town of Coimbatoor j 
lat. 11® 26' N , Ion. 77 ° 44' E. It 
stands at the conflux of the Bhavani 
and Cavery, on which account it is 
considered a place of superior sanc- 
tity, and much resorted -to by the 
Hindoos It also contains two cele- 
brated temples, one dedicated to 
Vishnu, and the other to Siva. — {F. 
Buchanan, 

Bhawur ■ — ^A pergunnati in north- 
ern Hindostan, situated between the 
Sntuleje and Jumna. The section of 
this pergunnah situated to the west of 
theTon&e was formerly named Bucan, 
but now Dewghur, from being the 
spot where the sect and tenets of the 
Mahnssoo Dewtah religion originated, 
since which epocha the Dewghur di- 
vision has been considei ed holy land. 

According to Brahniinical tradi- 
tions, at a remote era of time, a man 
ploughing in the pergunnah of Bucan 
saw a snake, which, erecting itself 
before him, said, “ I am the divinity 
of the place - raise near this spot an 
image to be woi shipped, and call it 
Matiassoo Dewtah, and it will reveal 
to you laws that are to be obeyed.” 
On learning this vision of the culti- 
vator some Brahmins made an image, 
and placed it in the field where the 
snake had appeared, and aftei some 
time had passed aw ay, it was inspired 
to give them thefollowinginstructions, 
the observance of which secures the 
devout from the evils of the pi esent 
world, and insures their happiness in 
that which is to come, viz 

1st Never to sleep in a bed with 
four legs 

2d Never to dunk pure milk 
Butter-milk is permitted, but it is 
meritorious to abstain from the eating 
of butter, it being more praiseworthy 
to burn it at the shrines of the Ma- 
hassoo Dewtah or demigod. 

3d Always to sacrifice the finest 
goats on the demigod’s altar, and if 
similar sacrifices elsewhere be ab- 
stained from, so much the better 

Some time after the promulgation 
of this specimen of supernatural wis- 
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ilom thenRihminircma\eilllielni:LC 
to Oonoorcv, on Ihr ea<t Innk of tne 
Tono? «iliere it ttill rcm^nf much 
itnrntfd hf the pcoitle nnd it* 
finaihooil ampljr funnued «ith of 
fcnB;:v«(rn&/ic Ma Dtcummitt 
Jttrcit U ) 

BnEtKinoAcN^A vmlleil 
with a tnuil fort bdonj;in|; to Ifotcar 
In the nroTince of Camlet h prrpin 
na!i of KurgoomI Sftj^wo mllci 
N N \\ iW»n Doorhaoipoor ThU 
WB^ formcrljr a large town, Itoi to 
entirely ruined lijr thePindany leeiir* 
»ton% that only aetenlj-rire lioutet 
renraineil. In 18^ the InhahttanU 
were returning and one itreetwat 
re^ceupicd — (Fei/df/tfit, 1fe/<re/Mf 

5^) 

BiiuLs.— ^ee Malwa and Cam 
oetiii 

BntrHrro^A tmall nltage tn the 
Nqiauloetcmtorlea tiiuatMonlhe 
ll^ty, nlienee a road leads orcr the 
Cbeesapany mountdn | lat ST* 33* 
Ion 84* SO* E fomteca miles 
from Cnimtndeo At this 
place the ratley of the Ilapty finuhest 
and the high taountaint of Lama 
Danera separate it fram the country 
on IM north watered by the braiichrs 
of theBogmtrtty^^F jJarAaaeii dr) 

Biibemtab LAKr.«A small but 
picturesque lake in northern Him* 
dostnn emoeg the mountains of 
Kuroaon twenty nine miles travelling 
dutance south from Almora, and 
on the high road from thenee to 
Bamouri. The shape of this lake 
approaches the figure of a triangle 
tne leOetli of the longest side being 
n mile and of the shortest fire fur^ 
longs but It appearsat some former 

C eriod to hare been considerably 
irger and Its decrease has been 
attributed to tho depositions fiom 
the diSercnt streams flowing into it 
About the centre Its d^th is cleren 
fathoms and its eleration abore the 
sea 4^371 feet On the margin Is a 
temple of ^lohadent or Sira and 
the remsins of an old Gorkha fort 
on an eminence to the south below 
which stands tho village of filiccmtal, 


reniisiing of n few mlseruhle huts, 
with a goremment house for liie ac 
comiTM^tion of trnrcllcrs hating n 
mmmU«arUt depot ailaehed. Abmt 
two miles to the cast of Bheemtal 
there is another small bkr, cipialty 
beautiful nametl the VaoLoocbea 
Tal and the natirrs report that there 
are many others In the sicinity— 
{fallaHoH, liM, ^e) 

BiiriNoea.— A amall town In ilie 
Ajmctr province^ diriston of Chltorc^ 
situated on tlie Goomptjr nver, thirty 
inlles E. by S from Gdeypoor In 
18^8 It was the head of npergunnali 
}telding n rcrenuo of about *10 000 
ninecsperanoum lonrelatireofthe 
OdqpMf Ranasi but the tosm did 
not contain more than COO houses.^ 
( Ifo/rWw ^e) 

Bnrea —A small diitriet In the 
NInm a derafnions in the prorinee of 
Auningal»j situated between the 
!8ih and IDth deercea of north laii 
tude This Is ahilh tract of countiy 
thinly peopicil ami 111 goremed | but 
respecting which almost nothing If 
known MlsthecasewiththeN!sam'*a 
dominions Merally It Is mtersectcil 
by twosmauslimms theSlndpuna and 
Kumlya. Bhetr the pnncipnl town 
stands in lat 10* I'N, Ion 7u*5S 
£.» lerenty ntles E from Ahmednng 
fur 

BinLABAii,>-A town in the AJmeer 

fi rDT{nce fortSHmren miles N E from 
le city of OJeypoori lat. 

Ion 74*47 E Jn 1818 this place 
presented vestiges offormer opulence 
and Industry butattliatpcriou owing 
to the anarchy so lone prevalent in 
Rojpootona itwaanea^rooflrasenil 
depopulated. 

BmKi>.~-A town in the Agra pro- 
suiee south of tho Chiimbui forty 
sis miles N.E fromGualiori IntStF 
S7*N, loiurriXKE. 

BniMDvn.— A town in tho prorinee 
of AJmeer thirty-four miles E.S & 
from Odeypoor Lat 94* 3 N Ion 
74* 13 B 

BniBK0T.*>A petty state tn nor 
them llindostnn, consisting ofmoun 
tsins, find containing neither mines or 
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mart; formerly one of the twenty-foui 
lajaships, but at present subject to 
the Nepaulese; lat. 27° 58' N , Ion. 
83° 48' E. 

Bhira — A town in the Lahore pro- 
vince, eighty-two miles N W from the 
city of Lahore; lat. 32° 10' N, Ion. 
72° 50' E. 

Bhirowal. — A town in the pio- 
vince of Lahore, situated on the north 
side of the Beyah river, which when 
the floods are at the highest is here 
740 yards ovei Lat 31° 20' N., Ion. 
75° *5' E , twenty-four miles S.E. 
from Amritsir. 

Bhisagomg. — A vdlage in the Sing- 
pho country adjacent to Assam, situ- 
ated about lat. 27° 28' N , Ion 95® 
40' E. 

Bhobaneser (' Bliavaneswara ). — 
AtBulwanta,intIieprovinceof Orissa, 
on the new road, sixteen miles from 
the town of Cuttack, a lofty massive 
tower IS seen nsing among the thickets 
that skirt the fiontiers of Khoorda, 
SIX miles within which are th6 1 emains 
of the ruined city of Bhobaneser, 
consisting of deserted and dilapidated 
towers and temples sacred to the wor- 
ship of Mahadeva, From amidst the 
whole rises the great pagoda of the 
Ling Raja (Siva), conspicuous for size, 
loftiness, and the superiority of its 
architecture. 

The natives say there were origi- 
nally more than 7,000 places of wor- 
ship consecrated here to Mahadeva, 
and that it contained no less than a 
crore of lingams. The vestiges of 
many places of this description are 
still visible, mostly mere shapeless 
masses of bnck, buried amongst brush- 
wood and rank vegetation The build- 
ings arc constructed of a reddish gra- 
nite, resembling sandstone, in the 
form of towers rounded towards the 
summit, seldom less than sixty, and 
one rising to even 180 feet in height. 
The stones arc held together by iron 
clamps, but no wood is to be seen 
throughout. The exterior is adorned 
with a profusion of sculptured orna- 
ments, and the ruined courts scattered 
01 cr with an infinite variety of bulls. 


lingams, and other symbols of Maha- 
deva, mixed with the forms, energies, 
and attributes of the whole Hindoo 
Pantheon. 

About the centre the great tower 
or sanctuary uses to the elevation of 
180 feet, crowned by an ornamented 
crest or head-piece, resembling a tur- 
ban, which figure forms a distinguish- 
ing feature in the temple architecture 
of Onssa. The local traditions and 
histones concur in fixing the date of 
its completion in A D. 657. The city 
of Bhavaneser was founded by Raja 
Lalat Indra Eesari, who reigned be- 
tween A D. 6I7 and 660. A small 
establishment is still kept up here by 
the Khooida Rajas, and the ruins are 
occasionally visited by Bengalese pil- 
grims on their way to Juggernauth. 
Among the curiosities of the neigh- 
bourhood is a huge figure of the lin- 
gam, forty feet high, consisting of one 
single shaft of sandstone — {Stirlings 

Bhojipoor — A town in the Oude 
territories, 102 miles N. from Luck- 
now ; lat 28® 20' N., Ion. 80® 53' B. 

Bhonsla.— An old subdivision of 
the Concan, in the province of Beja- 
poor, bounded on the north by the 
Dewghiir river, on the south by the 
Portuguese territories attached to 
Goa, and on the west by the sea. Like 
the rest of the Concan it resembles an 
inclined plane, with an irregulai sur- 
face, declining in height from the 
western ghauts as it approaches the 
sea. It IS traversed by many mountain 
streams, sueh as the Dewghur and 
Atchera, and formerly the resort of 
the piratical fleets that infested the 
west coast of India. The principal 
town is Warree, oi Sawuntwarree, the 
chief of which is usually denominated 
the Blionsla, The other towns of note 
arc Malwan, Vingorla, and Rarcc. It 
IS now comprehended within the Bri- 
tish Concan districts. 

Biiooj. — The modern capital of 
Cutch, founded about two centuries 
ago bv Row Bharra , lat. 23° 15' N , 
Ion. 69° 52' E. It stands on the S.W, 
ude of a hill, on which extensive but 
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(11 planncil fertifrcsiiont tiare lictn 
CRctcJ ai ihcT alTgnl no protection 
to the town Viewed from the north 
BhooJ hit an Impoiin^ apfiearance 
from the ilnpUjr ^ white Imitiiing*. 
ttio«|ueiL and pafioiUs intervperttti 
amon^ pmtatloni of lUte trcci | tnit 
a nearer approach detracic from the 
pnor mpectabtlityof it* appearance 
Tlie Row a palace howercTt !*aca*- 
lleof good matonij, the cupola* and 
roof* of which are encnitlM with a 
sort of enamel tliat pres it a Chinese 
appearance To the west of the town* 
and covering two sliort faces of the 
fort IS a large tankf with atain down 
to the W 8 tcr» and In tlie centre an 
clerated terrace In IfilS thetown 
contained about S !0 000 inhabilantf, 
nmons whom are artuU remarkable 
for their ingcnaitjr in workfne gold 
and silver la 1 U 19 tlie hilhfoit of 
Bhooj was lahcn bjr escalade bjr a < 1 ^ 
tachment under Sir \\Hti 3 m K«r,end 
on die Ifith June of the same 3 ear 
both town and fort wcrenearlj d^ 
strotred by ao earth(]uakei— 
tniirae, ^e) 

BneoTCsi.'^See Biicranr 
BRerAVi.^&ee BorAci.* 
BiiorAwua.— A nilnous town in the 

E oiineo of Malwa bclonsing to 
owlet Row Sindia, iituatcd on the 
right bank of the Mhve nverx brt SS* 
3 / Ion 


BnoaASSAinA imall town in the 
province of Ajmecri division of liar 
rowra titualcu on the IcR bank of 
the Call Sind nver The inhabitants 
isanufacture Jiull*stoncs from excel* 
lent freo-itone found in the neigh 
bourhood. 

BnoaKCiuot fthe grtai) — A 
ghaut or pass la the province of Au* 
rungabad through the western range 
of mountains ascended on the road 
from Bombay to Poona Since the 
cxpuluonof the Feshwa this pass has 
been greatly enlarged and improvedj 
and an excellent carnage road Avo 
mdes in length now forms the com- 
munication between tbemontime dii- 
tnet of Callianco end the tablo^laud 


of tlie Rccean, cxhibltlns the most 
magnificent Bccncryd*~{ iV/<rr/on, )r ) 

BiieaceiiAt’T Irrr^— A pass 

through the mountains that stretch 
acrou the division of Joonrer in the 
Aurungabad province commencing 
about nineteen mifes SJI.by B, from 
loons. Tlie ascent h raiiirr steep 
and stony, but neither difficult or 
long anu leads to a repon elevated 
aliQut COO fret fclmve trie more nor 
them tract of tableland, where stands 
tlie city of Poonah In travelling 
southward, a marked improvement of 
the lemperatiire is exnerienecd imme- 
dtstelyaAercleannglnis pass.- (fpC 
lerin 

BiiowANiroea.— Atown or rather 
mBrket>plaee in theprovinceof Ben- 
gal distrKtofDinag^poor.sItuatcdin 
the division of Ranny Sonkol At the 
festival of Nckmundun (a Mahome- 
dan ialnt)agrcat meeting is held here 
from the 7tn to the 17th of April A 
roihtaiy guard and civil effietrs at- 
tend to preserve pence for the mul 
titude is grcat,andcimtuts chiefly of 
rogues thieves proimutct, swin- 
dlers, musictant Jugglers, showmen, 
and rclfgious mendjenni^ augmented 
by Idlers, pRgnms, and trader* from 
Bootan, ^cpoul, I umeoh Benares, 
fttoa, Rungpoor, and Mooriheda- 
bsd the aggregate sometime* amount- 
ing to 100 000 pcrsons.^F JAueAo- 
non 

BnovANirr (Mn9n\J,t—h. town 
in the Delhi province ciehty-two 
miles W from the city of Delhi, 
Lat S8* 37' N., Ion 40' E In 
2S0O It *ras stormed In open day by 
a British detachment under Col. Boll, 
and captured with theloss of 1 3G kUlcd 
andvrounded tlio iiibahltants being 
confident of thar strength from hav^ 
mg repelled nil former attacks by the 
native powers.— (Pubfm MS Vocif 
nrntt, 

Biiow Beeuu —See Fvxaiad 

Biiownoocun.— A seaport town In 
the provincaof Gujerat situated on 
the west side of the Gulf of Cambav, 
!at.Sl»48'N,Ion.7S”lG'E Itwu 
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named after the grandfather of the 
present Rawul, who founded it on 
the site of a village called Joona 
Wurwa These princes had the good 
sense to encourage trade and extir- 
pate piracy the town in consequence 
waxed rich, and is now the chief 
mart for the export and import trade 
of Cattywar, Ahmedabad, and Mar- 
war, One curious and not very cre- 
ditable ipanufacture has long been 
established here, which is a mint for 
the fabrication of base money, where 
every sort of rupee current on the 
west side of India is so well coun- 
terfeited, that even native bankers 
have been deceived. In 1812 the 
Raja was not only suspected of con- 
niving at the practice, but also foi 
shanng in the profits. From 1810 to 
1814 thirtj-eight Arabian vessels ar- 
rived here aggregating 2,716 tons, 
Surat and Bhownuggur being their 
chief places of resort In 1821 the 
harbour was injured by the bursting 
of embankments. 

In 1807, with the voluntary con- 
currence of the Raia, the tnbute he 
used to pay to the Gmcowar, amount- 
ing to 74,500 rupees, was transferred 
to the British government; but this 
change did not authorize any inter- 
ference with the internal concerns of 
the genuine Bhownuggur territory. 
In 1800 it was discovered that its 
chieftain, although tributaij', and ac- 
tually under the protection of the 
Bntish government, connived at the 
depredations of the turbulent Catties, 
and was in consequence fined. In 1816 
his military establishment amounted 
to 900 infantrj and 1,090 horsemen, 
a large proportion of whom he sub- 
sequently discharged; but kept the 
remainder in so eflcctuc a state, that 
in 1820, after a long and persevenng 
pursuit, they attacked and nearly 
dcstroj cd a considerable party of Ko- 
niaun Catties, whose depredations, 
howeicr, tlie Bhownuggur cabinet 
was {.trough suspected of linMng in- 
stigated This being an extraordinary 
instance of cfTcctiial aid deriv ed from 
a name ally, Mr. Rlphiubtone, tlic 
goicrnor of Boiiibai, addressed a 
suitable complimentary letter to the 


thakoor His connivance, however, 
with the plunderers, having been sub- 
sequently clearly proved, he and his 
dewan were fined in the mitigated 
penalty of 100,000 rupees, foi having 
onginally created the insurrection, 
which his troops took so active a 
part in suppressing — {Public MS 
Documents, A. Robertson, Carnac, 
Walker, ^c) 

Bhugwamfea — ^A small insulated 
district in the province of Candeish, 
bounded on the west by Nemaur, and 
on the north and south by the Sat- 
poora and Vindbya ranges of moun- 
tains, and on the east by Gundwana. 
It IS nearly bisected by the Nerbudda 
river. The principal towns are Hin- 
dia and Hurdah —^Malcolm, ^c,) 

Bhugwuntguh — ^A fortress in the 
province of Bejapoor, situated on a 
steep rocky hill close to the Mns- 
soora nver, which is about 400 j'ards 
wide with a deep muddy bottom. Lat. 
160 8' N, Ion yS** 38' E., fiftj -seven 
miles N.W from Goa. 

Bhujee. — ^A petty state in northei n 
Hindostnn, situated between the Su- 
tuleje and d^umna It contains no 
fort except that of Kungur, which is 
possessed by the Caliloic Raja. 
Bhujee was conquered in 1811 by tho 
Gorkhas, who were expelled in 1814 
by Sir David Ochterlony In 1815 
the total revenue was estimated at 
6,500 rupees per annum. — {Lt. Ross, 
§c) 

Bhuiiasoo — ^A village in northern 
Hindostan, one of the remotest T’liats 
or divisions of Rowcen Lat 31® 17' 
N.,lon 78® 25' E , seventy-seven miles 
N. by W. from Sennagur. 

BnuRTroon f Bharatapura.) Tlia 
capital of an independent native chief 
in the province of Agra, thirty-onc 
miles W. by N. from the city of 
Agra. Lat 27® 17' N , Ion 77“ 23' E. 
The Bliurtpoor territory, including 
the small pergunnah of Tanua, is 
superior in extent to that of tho 
Matherry Raja, and reaches from Go- 
paulghur, in kit 27® 30' N. to Biana, 
and forms the western boundary of 
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ilie Afira di>trict4 In total «!» a Um !»•«** In tl»P !!«■ 

iM«i%»*tfalfifrI<^«lhinaOOO»»ii»fr can (ABramon, the 
wHw llhwftpoof llcf? ComlncfT, ll>c !■«»?« of ihc atmyi »«« »tth 
\\r}Trantiniuutitrc’tltecltUfla«t)t, |)srtin t!ic *potl ctcdctl tbcfortrr«« 
Coiwtiljthur U n ttroo,. f »»i nod the of BSnfi|io<rr noora) 'loM one of 
lonn of Kuraau It ol crrsil rtmiTi tit* mte o tort, new fOMrltcd Ihc ^ 
oilli n Urjre tmek fntt tn ihrctntrr ttfomrfti, eni ontsArroan!* kdint 
liut In a ruinoiit condition I ihe intutt!r«tthSit<lt (TKhan A1H7C<1 
mticrn quarter of ihetoan bnn^ tn tto «a« Hirciftlrd hjr li» von Jntnr 
halntcU. Nopenr, Uid a«s \\ lire* hin h otm «n« Mcmlr nurdm^l In 
piith Hoodatmh, StidbhArre l^hiir Ifft at tildch rrrttHf ilieJaut do* 
arr and othm are of little note Tlie tnlnlmartirndnlfromAsraloiihlim 
country from IVr^ to llhurt|>eor h n frw mllra of Delhi on the nortli, 
so low that tlunng the heary mine It and near to I tawrii on the aoiith 
may be aaid to be completely Inun* Ibcy alw) poatetted ■ tract aoutb of 
dated. In 18d3 the Dhurtpoor ter the Jumna | and betide* placet of 
ntory «a« in ■ mott flounthlnj; eon Inferior atrmph hadUtrerf^i then 
ilition thevitlaj:etnumerouiMd«ell dtmrd Imprcptable About 1780 
constructed, and the crop* wann^ NudiilT Khan aubdunt mnt part of 
abundance, )et the pc^tantry went the Jiut country, ami Icfi the rajn 
constantly armed which did not In little lictidea nhiirtpoor and a small 
dieate lueh consdoumesi of peraonat dtstncl of about aevea lacks of ru 
■afety ai is to be seen within the llrl pees per annnm 
liih distneta The peacock i« here On the death of Jewar $in];li In 
hell in such teneration that h Is 17C*t hit brother Iluttun Sln];has- 
dangerous to kill iL The Dhurymor tended the throne, and belns alio 
najatsoneofihepnneipalcliieuains assassinated was succeeded lie Ids 
of the Jauts which are a tribe of brother Kalry Sln^lt on whose dratli 
lowSudmiStlho premming on Uietr Itunlcet *t{ngfi assumed the sore* 

tnnnnnrv ImtinnafiM* vmtuM ..T ■ i... SSs.lkat^ 
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his army into the fortress of Bhurt- 
poor, before which the British army 
arrived on the 3d of January 1805. 

Bhurtpoor is a town of great ex- 
tent, and every where strongly forti- 
fied, being surrounded by a mud-wall 
of great hqight and thickness, with a 
very wide and deep ditch. The fort 
stands at the eastern extremity, and 
is of a square figure, one side over- 
looking the country, the other three 
within the town. It occupies a site 
that appears more elevated than the 
town ; its walls are also said to be 
higher, and its ditch of greater width 
and depth. The circumference of 
both town and fort is about eight 
miles, and their walls, in all their ex- 
tent, are flanked with bastions at 
short distances, on which are mount- 
ed very numerous artillery. When 
Lord Lake’s army approached Bhurt- 
poor a large expanse of water at 
the north-west side of the town sud- 
denly disappeared, and it was sub- 
sequently discovered that the whole 
had been admitted into the ditch that 
surrounds the town and fort. 

Withm these fortifications the 
whole forces of the Bhurtpoor Raja 
were concentrated. The infantry of 
Jeswunt Row had taken a position 
and entrenched themselves under the 
walls, and all the inhabitants of the 
adjacent country, who were in any 
way capable of aiding the defence, 
were thrown into the place The 
assembly of such a multitude created 
the most serious obstacles to the 
operations of the British army. Mea- 
sures were speedily executed to re- 
tard its pi ogress, and the effects of 
the battering tram were almost im- 
mediately repaired, which probably 
constituted the most efficient source 
of that resistance which was expe- 
licnced during the siege. 

The town and fort were amply pro- 
\ ided with all kinds of military stores, 
Bhurtpoor having long been the 
;nart of Hmdostan for these articles, 
which had also been accumulated by 
the Raja The great extent of the 
place, and the smallness of the be- 
sieging army, confined the operations 
to one point, the besieged had con 


sequently an opportunity of procur- 
ing supplies from the neighbouring 
country, which would have been 
precluded could the place have been 
completely invested In the course 
of this siege, also, the British engineer 
officers, however zealous in the per- 
formance of their duty, were found, 
neither m abilities, knowledge, or 
experience, adequate to the magni- 
tude of the exigence; which defi- 
ciency doubtless had considerable 
effect m impeding the progress of the 
besieging army. And, finally, due 
credit must be given to the bravery oC 
its defenders, and to the military 
conduct of their leaders But theie 
is reason to believe that, with the 
exception of Holcar’s forces encamp- 
ed under the walls, and which were 
attacked and routed with the loss of 
all their artillery, the garrison and in- 
habitants sustained but a trifling loss 
compared with the enormous carnage 
which destroyed the flower of the 
British army, amounting to 3,100 
killed and wounded, vtz. 


1st storm 456 

Zd do 591 

3d do 894 

4th do. 987 

2,028 

Casualties 172 

Total 3,100 


Notwithstanding so obstinate a de- 
fence, and the slaughter which thin- 
ned the ranks of the besiegers, the 
Raja, perceiving that their persevci- 
ance must ultimately prevail, sent his 
son to Lord Lake.’s camp with the 
keys of the fortress, and agreed to 
compel Holkar to quit Bhurtpoor. 
On the 17th Apnl, the siege being 
thus concluded, a second treaty was 
aiianged, but with stipulations cal- 
culated to enforce a stiicter perform- 
ance of Its conditions The territory 
conferied on him was resumed, he 
engaged to pay twenty lacks of ru- 
pees towards the expenses of the 
war, and to leave his son as a 
hostage until events proved that his 
fidelity could -be relied on. From 
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iMt ibte tiU lolmr 

twm Id ihd^nanlifitlktr |h« IH 
li *1 pnttTTinr f t Id ihr »<»?<■ 

pr fat Minmair •'U t« rtmctttr 
tmnhlkttT^ «)icn m Knnc^t 

M PcrrM |^(»> 
trmcil Cf^irr Ili’iJ^tiin hr mktlr 
(he pdtj- ihtfff tn (tntly <4«)> hU 
imnt Ji^tonkl min^ir l ("rt (hrr 
litfp Item ircstcJ hylhr lUithhvitn 
toch ilclicao I lirraht)’ ihtt thdr 
ilqKtiJmt ton ftHHi htt aihelljr li*> 
■Ppnml, ftiiil «fah R ffttfrr (Krtrr 
tny of diMtotiifam, IlitT ihitik It qm 
U c loctifarcr ulul il hc^Ulrt to 
coremuiil 

lUJs Runjcct Stn h| «ho to ««!t 
(UrenJcd bit caplial died raflf In 
I8'*4 aaj wat nicmdcd l«« hU eon 
Dsidro Sin ht «hodiedcaaJenl/on 
the &Ui (chraarr at ConlArfwn 
hatin;; Marrrly Ht a tnenth on the 
throoet leanngatofi llu!«an(Sln;h, 
then lereti }e 9 n of tgf otici «nt 
rrec^tfcd 1/ Sir Darhl Oehlalonr 
atUirlrptltnateiflcrritor InMafcfi 
183d hii mother and pnetr bit 
ponliani wereattseiedlii'Jluijnot 
bal ■ eouiln of ihe)Ottns Uauo, 
the uncle munlered man; iirn loti 
and the bo; taken ncnKtkIon of I 7 
(he ufurper l«oru Amhemi, then 
CoTcmor^meral forbore rcvortlne 
to eoercion as Ion;; as hopc^ could 
tie rrasonabi; entmalned of aecom- 
plithin;; I 7 means of nepKiation the 
rcstoraiion to power of the lejiU 
mate pnnee| but errr; rlTort hasin;* 
been cshautled and a powerful nrm; 
nssenibled sieftewailaidtolheplaec 
which after dxwieche of 0 |icn trench 
Cfl was capturcil b; stonn on the 
18th Januan 18^6, with the lots of 
aiatr«one Kuropeans end fort;<(wo 
patircs killed and S83 Europeans 
and ISInatfaes woundcdi total 6G9 
while the parnson lost about 4 000 
men mostl; killed. Duniint Sal and 
Ins family were caught during (lirir 
fliglit, and sent prisoners to Altalia 
bad Tliennndpalhastionf curtains, 
and other important parts of tlic for 
tification were aubsc(]iientl; blown 
tipanddcmoliilicd and the fortresses 
of Diana, nerg kVcjrc Kumbhcrc 
pnd Kama, hating surrendered with 


<Hitrppmitfam,«rrrfimipirdl7 IM 
tJS r«»ri*ottS, — (/dfd Mr Mr 

II tTfttfw / *14^ i>a- 
/rW/ II id/, t /««! 

iirn Ar) 

Bttt-TaPT.«-dk trad of eonntr; ta 
\orthem IlmdiHtan which formrrir 
eow p oK s I (he llhote proslnces of Ti 
twt whIdirowB»ewreon(hftw>rthffom 
the latdi^Un 1 t>esMi t the nHwmtalns. 
Tlie; romtwite oiiTcretit roiscs Into 
TmI an I some of the lofiieit peaks 
oftlie Himalaya nndnrcnew atuebed 
to thei! itriets of Giirwa! and hu 
nsot) A gmt proportion of the 
surface ts almve the line of perpetual 
eengetation and an Intcml of four 
tnonihs wltlimit n fall of snow Is a 
me occurrence The population cs- 
tireatcd at 10000 conshtf tdmoit 
wbollr of Dhootcas, almost perfect 
Tibetans { set some are sahl to tic 
the desccAtunU of Mogul Tarlara 
leftl^Timnur Tlie; were formerly 
nil DoddhUts of the l.ama sect but 
since then man; hare partall; adoplril 
ibe Hindoo rrli^iOD emploilng both 
Brabmmi and I.amtf The; hare 
no duiindlon of caste but still iribea 
and stllages will not Inicrmarr; Tlicy 
monopolire the trade In this (piatirr 
between llindotian and 'nbef. Tlie 
nime Dbutant Is retained lo ilitUn- 
guUh fa from Doolan ilie eountn of 
the Deb fUJo. TheeouniirofBnote 
fas this direction may be said lo com 
tnence at the rilla.e of Jelam laU 
SO* *S N., Ion 7 ir» 51 ns the 
inhabitants are aide lo eotiilnue In 
Umr houses throuehout the whole 
year at the Tillages below 
After passing Jelam upwards, all 
access end paau,,e is prerented by 
the snow from October lo May dur 
Ing whicli intcrral the titQlier Bhoo> 
tea Tillages are entirely deserted 
Ob (lie l?7th June 1818 spring had 
justeommeneedinthisnuarter where 
the proiiuetlons of the lower lulls aro 
replaced by cypress hatel endbtreh 
(rrcsf the bushes, consisting pnnci* 
pally of gooselieriy, curmnt a dwarf 
■nenes of cypress and Juniper with 
iloc^osca red and white flie only 
grmns tliat npen are papirn (peculiar 
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lo Bhotc, and resembling French 
uhent), chcena (the panictm mtha- 
cenm) and n\\a and jawa, two species 
of barley. As the spots adapted for 
cultivation in Bhutant arc few, the 
villages arc necessarily small in sivc 
and much dispersed : yet the climate 
is much warmer than might have 
been expected from its elevation 
At Gamsali, lat. SO*’ 44', about the 
end of June, Fahrenheit thermometer 
in the shade ranged during the hot- 
test time of the day from 60“ to 75“, 
and at daylight from 45® to 50“. 
After the middle of August none of 
the inhabitants arc suflered to ascend 
the tops of the surrounding moun- 
tains, or to use fire-arms near the 
villages, such incidents being known 
from cxpcricn(rc to occasion a fall of 
'snow from above, and a frost below, 
both tending to injure the ripening 
crops. 

Besides the countries we call Tibet 
and Bootan, theBhootcas cveiy where 
bettt een the Cah and the Teesta oc- 
cupy the alpine region adjacent to 
the snowy peaks of Himalaya, on 
both sides of the mountains, which 
tract IS by the natives of the south 
termed Bhote, and the inhabitants 
Bhooteas According to native ac- 
counts the Bhooteas neglect agricul- 
ture, chiefly practising commeice, and 
a life of monkish austerity, occasion- 
ally but unwillingly wielding the 
Tswoid. Their principal support pro- 
ceeds from tne produce of their 
mines, and of the numerous flocks of 
sheep, goats, and cattle, the quantity 
■of gram raised being quite inconsi- 
derable With respect to their com- 
plexion, It has been remarked by Dr 
Francis Buchanan, that the Bhooteas 
he saw at Catmandoo (the capital of 
Nepaul) from the elevated regions of 
Mustung, Kuti, Lassa, and Digar- 
cheh, were all fully as black as the 
natives of Canton or Ava 

Prior to the Nepaulese war this 
tract paid tribute to the Gorkhas, and 
its inhabitants were kept in a misera- 
ble state of slavery and oppression. 
The genuine Bhooteas heie are cer- 
tainly of Tartar origin, and such is 
then own opinion j indeed the migia- 


tion is so recent, that the natives of 
Niti still enjoy from the Chinese go- 
vernment, as Tartars, certain immu- 
tities from duties paid by other tra- 
ders. In language and personal afi- 
pearnnee there is also a striking re- 
semblance, and although they no 
longer intermarry, yet the Bhooteas 
do not hesitate to cat and drink with 
the Tartars. Their religions are near- 
ly the same, except that the former 
have adopted several Hindoo super- 
stitions, still rctmning a great venera- 
tion for their lamas Until conquered 
by the Gorkhas, bulls and cows were 
annually sacnficcd in great numbers : 
but since that event, buflaloes and 
the chowry cattle have been substi- 
tuted. TheBhootcas, however, by the 
other hill tribes arc still considered 
cow-killcrs, and, as such, outcasts of 
the worst description — {Trail, F. 
Buchanan, 6^c ) 

BhutkoxPeak, — ^A mountain peak 
in Northern Hindustan, eighteen 
miles NN.W from Almoraj lat. 29° 
49' N., Ion 79“ 29' E , 9,133 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Bhvntoree — A native fortified 
post in Northern Hindostan, kingdom 
of Nepaul, four miles east of the Cali 
nver, lat 29“ 36' N, Ion 80“ 23' 
E , 5,615 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

Bhysouda. — A small town in the 
province of Malwa, near the frontier 
of Harrowty, which in 1820 contained 
2,400 inhabitants. 

Biana (By ana) — A town in the 
province of Agra belonging to the 
Bhurtpoor Raja, situated on the Ban 
Gunga nver, fifty miles W S-W from 
the city of Agra ; lat 26“ 57' N., Ion 
77° S'' E. Biana preceded Agra as 
the capital of the province, Secundei 
Lodi having kept his court here 
"while Agra was a mere village, and it 
IB frequently mentioned by the Em- 
peror Baber in Ins memoirs It was 
first conquered by the Mahomedans 
A.D. 1197. The town is still con- 
siderable, and contains many laigc 
stone houses, and the ridge ^of the 
hill, at the foot of wjneh itis situated. 




rejected by aU partiea u political eir 
comtancei b^ipen to lonport or op- 

K : their nrctensiona To tlie north 
bounucd by the great AJmeer 
ilcfert and thoBhatty countir to 
the aonth by the Jouapoor anu Jcy 
dominions} on the ca^t It has 
the British district of Humana and 
the Shekasnitty country and on the 
west Jesselmcrc and the great desert 
lenac 
total 

absence of streams, drers and lahes, 
it IS a cunoos fact that the Ilin^os 
of Bicanere should narticularlr ob* 
ject to the eatu^ of as sinml 
The country is rather derated 
but the surface flat and the sod a 
ligbtdirown sand that absorbs the 
nun as soon as It fidls wells are con 
aequently indispcnsablo are lined 
with bnck, and irom 100 to 200 feet 
deep Each lamiW has a dstem for 
the presenrabon of rain water With 
the excepbon of a few milages on 
the eastern frontier the crons ere 
very preeanous, and greatly depen 


sterility ofhii pnnapality In 1809 
bis revenue amounted to only nre 
lacksof rupees perannum butashls 
troops are paid by assypimcnts of 
land, he is enabled to maintain 2 000 
horse and 8 000 foot, with thirty fire 
pieces of ordnance Ilis first fron 
ber town towards tho ShcLawutty 
country is Chooroo which may rank 
as the second In importance The 
cultiratora ore mostiv Jauls, some 
converted to the Mahomedbin faidi 
and tome not la tho Lord s Prayer 
as given in the fiicancro language 
twentj uine words out of thirty two 
were idenufied by tho missioDanes 
es radically tho same with tliosc in 
the Zlindostaoy and Bengalese spe- 
cunens 

In 1808 these miserable temtonev 
wm invaded by five dilTercnt armies 
when the Bieanerc chief as a mca- 
sureof defence filled up tdl the wells 
vuhm ten miles of his capital and 
trusted for ddiveranee to tne dcsola* 
bon that surrounded him Next year. 
ID bis distress he earnestly solicited 
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the iavournblc mediation of the Bri- 
tish government vith his enem> the 
Joiidpoor Baja; but he uas infornicd 
in reply, that although the goi ernor 
in council entertained a high sense 
of the fncndl} attention paid to the 
British omo} ^Mr. Elpliinstone) while 
passing through the Bicnnere coun- 
trj', they could not deviate from their 
S 3 stem of non-interference in the af- 
fairs of other states, which consti- 
tuted a fundamental maxim of their 
general policjx Although apparently’ 
suflicicntly employed in the defence 
of his ow n dominions against the ag- 
gressions oi more poweiful neigh- 
bours, the reigning chief has made 
se\ eral external conquests ; amongst 
others, Bhatnccr, the Bliatty capital, 
of which in 1810 he still retained 
possession ; his existence as an inde- 
pendent pnnee was further secured 
by' Ills admission, in 1818, within the 
pale of British confederacy and pro- 
tection; and has mg never before 
paid any tribute, he was on this occa- 
sion only required to defray the ex- 
pense of* any British troops ho might 
solicit. 

In 1818 the army under General 
Arnold reduced sc\ tfal fortified jdaccs 
in the Bicancrc territory, occupied by 
pcr<ioiis in a state of rebellion n".unst 
the authority of t lie R aja, w ho, accord- 
ing to tlic stipulations of the treats, 
pud all the expenses of the dctacfi- 
iiunt — {PiMc Ufa Dcirnvtcnti, J2l- 
jifiitixtoue, Pnnsep, George Thoo'ds, 
^fcUttlfe, ijc ) 

Bic.sxrrr — A fortified town in the 
province of Ajinttr, situated about 
-lib miles W. b\ 8. from Delhi ; lat 
Ion* 7'S' S’ D. It ft >nds 
Within a tract of more than ordinary 
dr^nlstion, but owing to Its contrast 
with the Mirroimding ocean of f ind, 
pfr-cri’u « Ctti rinlly an nppi amnecof 
tbit <f(> ir inspection 
does nt* iifify. Within ten yards 
i.f the* via'! {It fountrv n ns w-i‘;e 
! s {} . w t'd. tnif : <.r Arab' t , hut on 
ll,» t ('’’ht-'n *1 *r thi rt is •o*>u!!uii * 
th** ! loks I'Le a wt> * ly v 'i hr 

1 'C ’ tr’ * Slid {i*ea'i''g -‘’lit 

I c.x IS a w et! iif fj t* V a*er, inm t Ji- 


atcly under the fort wliorc the Raja 
resides, 300 feet deep, and from fil- 
tcen to twenty in diameter; four 
buckets, each drawn by a pair of bul- 
locks, arc worked at once, and when 
a bucket is throw n dow n, the noise 
made by its striking the water is like 
the report of a great gun 

Bicancrc is surrounded by a fine 
wall, strengthened with many round 
towers, and crowned with the usual 
Indian battlements. It contains some 
clcintcd houses and some temples, 
one of which has a lofty spire, and at 
one corner there is a high showy cita- 
del. The town is distinguished by 
the whiteness of its buildings and the 
absence of trees, which give most In- 
dian cities the appeamnee of woods 
rather than iniiabitcd places ; most of 
the dwellings arc mere huts, with 
mud walls painted red. The fort is n 
confused nssciiiblngc of towers and 
battlements, overtopped by houses 
crowded together, in extent it is 
about a quarter of a mile square, en- 
compassed by a wall thirty Icel liich, 
and a good dry ditch By the until cs 
it IS reckoned a place of considerable 
strength, but its chief security is the 
scarcity of water in the surroiindiiig 
country. In the Raja’s service arc 
usually 'cvcral Euro{>cnns of differ- 
ent nations, w ho reside w ithin the fort. 
The native inliabitants wear loose 
clothes, of white cotton orniiishn, like 
the Ilmdoslnnics, but arc distiiiguisli- 
able by their Rajpoot features niul 
remarkable turban, rising high on the 
head like a mitre — (,Llpfittislonc, G, 
T/tovws, ]}l/i litg. tjc.) 

Biiurrcm n ( Vi/apagharJ. — 
ruinous fortress m the jirovitm of 
All ihnlmd, district of Mir/ejujor, fifiv 
miles S from Bemres; fat. »l*.»7' 
N.lon H.r 10' i:_ Bidjteglmr w.w 
formerlv the priiicip'd sironghold of 
the Ih iinrcs Kajii", and w is tid i ii by 
the Rnti'h in 17^l, durie’th* rrvo't 
of duet Sm;h, ma! ft " f\tr "Uit* 
bt cn re ’ll i, ltd, pirtlv on i in* .i.i oi 
Its m«, hibnty —{I • itt fie ) » ) 

Bi ficii t V — \ t«>w n i" tlu I *i» II ‘'i' 

of Delhi, tlufliin I lilt - NR ft > I 
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Rmi|wt)Ut.e!r>3’'N,Ioii.7r«' »l«iuteil onlkc ipM ratluoiurli 

mormon* nuim ihat It I* iliflirult 
„ . to Imijnne how • people Isootnnl of 

JiiWACtofrfJaytnagtMJ^A ttethwk* coolJ bne Iwi portnl 
innaoo oly of ptal f»n/, ■«« •"« them to ihnr prmcn! pontiort*. Some 
fiuiiy in the pronnee of Uc(japoar» to fiftwi fmt 

named In the Coname Annagooody, |„ p,opoftb«i| nnd 

^oniMonaltyAlpatna thmciume* nnwitial Ulk oml tenon* 

bring somciiinc* opphni to the diy MeonltmellroeJI cut fitted 

and at olhcrt ooljr to cmn pw other onbtheVtateat niertr 

liont laU 15 14 ^jilon.76^ (lul donlit at thla day an catenor 
^enty«nine nuln N M from Hcilan' {tittre aurnaMbg )h*t of mo*l bniJd 
pe remain* of AU nty pceuplea inpofiwwtyjTan atetuUng Jt I* 
Inrth aide* of the Toondmddra i an I gtipenoriiy of mntenal 

It I* to Uie duiwn on Ae amUi^st |'i,p neXorwiiO aii Ic of ihcir me- 
of the ntcr that the name of Byaoe- ihe ruin* of Dijananir to 

mr is umally anphrf, nhi js that on f„ g' |„ ,„j prandcurthoic 

the north mat bank u eaUedAnna- of any other ancient wty pnrelyllin 
doo from Ilurdirar to Cape Como- 
The apot leleeted for Ae creetton nn 
of Alt famous capital ha TCfyaingti- The Toombuddm where it tepa 
tar one. It i« a plain enclosed by ntea Annamndy from Bijnnaeur U 
and eneufflbercil niA atunendoua eboutone^tiiirdofamilebrond wiA 
mauea of graaite whlA ih aome a rapid Irregularlr wlnifing courac 
plaeesauell up from the surface to among the ignite 1ulla» and much In 
the form and magnitude of hill*, and temipied detached recka mlty; 
In othcri present detached blocks of tthore Ita surface aunnounteJ lyr an 
rarious fomts piled orer one ano Imam of the bull Nundy an open 
Aer In ril aeita of fantastical eombU poTiico» or choultry or aome otnrr 
nationSf occasionally surrounding ]it« religious edifice At the pnncipal 
tie isolated rallies, and elsewhere olv feny Uicre ii a picturesque group of 
atmetingaU pasa^ except through temples and a huge figure of lloonl- 
Ae narrow^windiQg defiles which so* maun, the pgantie menkeyr caned 
panto Ae fragments. The commu In bario relievo | on Ac eastern pro- 
mcatioos from street to street and mentory lunifar inilptures abound 
In some cases the atrccia also follow among Aeruin* Opposite to Ae up- 
Ae males of Aae Aasms, and !o one per portion of Ae Bijanagur section of 
quarter Ae pnnapal thorou^hrare Is Ae town Ae nver contracts greatly 
under a naturally covered pasia^c BndarBsfonoerlytraverscdlyastane 
formed by Ac rocks Ac ondent bnilge 

battlement*, turrets and gateweya Dysnagiir Proper is enclosed part 
are still In a high state of preserra- iy by natunl barriers and partly 1^ 
turn I Ac main streets paved wlA strong stone wnlli on the south and 
immense flogs of granite^ are inter cast and by Ac Toombuddm on tlic 
aected at intcrrals by aqucductaj and noiA and west, encompassing a cir 
tanks and wells are excavated in the curofercnce of at least ciriit miles t 
rock Temples Aoultnc^ and many but a largo portion of ton area is 
oAer edifices public and private, of encumber^ ly inaccessible acclivi- 
the purest style of Hindoo archlicc* tics Tliere is a continued lucces- 
tutu and great dimension* ore seen slon of pared streets now nearly 
perchedonthemosteonspicuouscmU uninhabited for three miles from 
neocc of the naked rock or ranged the Toombuddm ferry to llum|>a 
in long lines on the plain Tbewmis, near Ae western extremity | ondtlie 
pillar^ arches and even tbe fiat roofs appearance of the ruins about Cam 
and beams of all Aesestructares ore lapoor on the southwest indicate 
composed of Ae granite which is ao that tbtyr idso were once included 
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\vithin the city boundaries. At Hiun- 
pa there is a magnificent temple de- 
dicated to Mahadeva> standing in 
the midst of a vast area, surrounded 
by the cells for the devotees, -and 
having a pyramidical portico facing 
the east of ten stories, and about 
160 feet in height This edifice ter- 
minates a noble street about ninety 
feet wide, stretching east and west 
nearly parallel to the Toombuddra 
(from which it is separated by rows 
of venerable trees) to another tem- 
ple near its opposite extremity, with 
an image of the bull Nundy, twelve 
feet high, carved out of the rock 
The temple of the destroyer (Ma- 
hadeva) is well endowed, and attend- 
ed by, numerous Biahmins, and the 
street itself is lined by a row of hand- 
some stone buildings, decorated with 
sculptures, and intended for the ac- 
commodation of pilgrims during the 
annual festival. 

Between Humpa and Camlapoor 
there intervenes a ridge of lofty 
rugged rocks, traversed by a steep 
causeway, and studded with pagodas. 
The most remarkable are the great 
temple of Krishna, and one of smaller 
dimensions dedicated to Ganesa, but 
containing a colossal granite image 
of that deity, sixteen feet high by ten 
in breadth. Be^ ond this is the fort 
entrance, a kind of inner city, con- 
taining the remains of four palaces, 
all within view of each other, built 
at different pcnods, and by different 
rajas The temple of Rama is dis- 
tinguished by its pillars of black horn- 
blende which support the porticoes, 
and are covered with mythological 
sculptures of the minutest elegance. 
l.hcre are also some columns of the 
same material in a building near the 
river at Annagoondy. 

But the most extraoidinary of all 
the religious edifices, in respect to 
elaborate workmanship, dimensions, 
and freshness of condition, is the 
group dedicated to Wittoba (an in- 
carnation of Vishnu) near the centre 
of the citj', which has sustained no 
injury from time, although ransacked, 
and in parts dilapidated by Malionic- 
dan rancour. They consist, besides 


the piincipal'tctnple, of four subor* 
dinate buildings or choultries, and 
several lesser pagodas, the whole 
contained in an area of about 400 by 
200 feet, environed by cells, and en- 
tered through a painted pyramidical 
portico The columns are clustered 
with figures of the siiigh (lion), sup- 
porting the entablature, and, like the 
ceiling, covered with various sculp- 
tures , but the greatest cuiiosity as a 
rath, or native chariot, in which the 
image of the god is exposed on ho- 
lidays It is formed, wheels and all, 
entiiely of granite, is complete in all 
Its parts, and delicately finished, but’ 
probably was never intended for lo- 
comotion. 

The site of Annagoondy, on the 
opposite bank of the Toombuddra, 
resembles that of Bijanagur The 
approach to the city on this side is 
by a defile several miles in length, 
winding among the rocks, in some 
spots so narrow as barely to permit 
tne passage of loaded cattle, foimerly 
fortified at certain points, and closed 
by a gate There are also the re- 
mains of another barrier gateway at 
a short distance beyond the city 
walls, and thence a passage under 
these lofty massive gateways still en- 
tire, before the centic of the place is 
reached. A similai line of fortifi- 
cation appears to have been partially 
extended between this division of 
the city and the nver, for three 
other gateways must be passed in de- 
scending to the Toombuddra. The 
extent of Annagoondy from north 
to south IS about a mile and a half) 
which space, like the site of Bija- 
nagur, comprehends many fine re- 
ligious edifices, sculptures of the Hin- 
doo pantheon in relievo, and other 
architectural vestiges, but w'lth the 
exception of a small village be- 
tween the second and third gateway, 
built of stones collected from the 
ruins, it is wholly uninhabited- Near 
to this village is a temple of Krish- 
na, at which w'orsliip is still per- 
formed, and which in 1820 was un- 
dergoing a thorough repair, at the ex- 
pense oT the reigning raja, w ho some- 
times resides in a miserable hovel in 



iwcntj laur miics «nu coniaininj; 

within iti wtlli mant bills ond tio- 

A >uto of mutual war aubaisted 
between the Manomedan aorcreipi^ 
of the Deccan and tbii Hindoo em- 
pire winch at Imt terminated ita 
eiiatenee. In AJ) ISCt the ranr 
Mahoroednn Decenny hinga of Ah- 
incdnu"gur Bejapoor Golconda and 
Becder combine nnd totally dw 
comfited Kam Raji* the rclgnine to- 
veretgn of Bijanagur on the puuna 
of lellicotta, and nflcrwarda ad 
Tnnccd on the capital which they 
took and ao conipIetc1> sacked tliat 
It «ai deserted by Ids successor* who 
retired to Pcnnaconda. About 1C03 
the SrccRung Rayed or royal house 
ofBiJana^r became extinct at least 
no more is heard of it subsequent to 
Chat era. Of the modern nominal 
rajas some details will be found under 
the article Anm^ondy The latter 
are said for many years tohare kept 
and still continue Co keep on exact 
register of ail the revolutions m the 
Deccan and south of India m the 
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least dnimic withdraw to the con 

lemiinout tcrritonet of Boolaii and 
Assam lloweraghaiit the other di- 
sidon to the snuUi of the Brahma- 
putra* Is a still more valuable cxlate 
uelns but partielly flooded end con 
tainmg much excellent soil suited 
for the production of summer ricc 
whent barley mustonl-sced pulse 
betel sugar^ne and inulbeny treea. 
It lives not appear iiowmcr that 
any silkworms ore reared The xil 
logos are stationary and much neater 
than b usual in Bengal end near 
the lulls where the streams ore co- 
pious and perennial some of the 
land returns annually two crops of 
transplanted riec. 

After the Assam counti^ declined 
to Its late anarchical condition many 
nalivcf withdrew to Iloweraghaut, 
and many more although they held 
lands in Assam brought their famU 
Ites to the British side of the nver* 
where they rented as much ground 
os stifliced for a house ond garden 
In this asylum the women and chil 

a 
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tlrcn were dcposilctl, while the men 
risked thLinscUcs and cattle m the 
Assamese tcrnlorj, rendj for a re- 
treat la ease of nnnojance 

In consemiencc of their remote 
httiiation and the pcneral w lUlaess of 
the country, the hislor) of the Cf 
tates in tln«. quarter was long hut iin- 
perfeut} known, e\en to the public 
functionaries nv Ilungpoor; and so 
long ns the Ihjnce Raja paid the cus- 
tomary tribute, no inqtnri was made 
ns to the state of the countrj, or 
cien to ascertain the oripiiml nature 
of Us connexion with the Mogul em- 
peror, to whose anthoritj the lintish 
go\ ernment had succeeded. The no- 
tion so long nresaient, tliiil the fort 
of Bijnee with a considerable tract 
of the circum'^ncent country lies bc- 
} ond the Bengal boundnr} , w ns sub- 
sequently found to be quite erroneous, 
the Bijnee Raja hn\ing air evident 
interest in curtailing tlic extent of 
Britibh influence. In the carK survey s, 
Bijnee and Bidjagong, altliough cn- 
tirelj distinct, w ore confounded under 
the name of B ootan Bijnee, and the 
Bijnee estates w ere earned ns far as 
the frontiers of Cooch Balinr. In 
1785 the collector of Rungpoor was 
instructed to settle with the Rajas of 
Bijnee and Bidjagong for a certain 
payment in money, instead of the 
customary present of elephants, by 
which a loss was annually sustained, 
and 2,000 rupees were ultimately ac- 
cepted as a compensation In 1790 
a succeeding and ovei -zealous col- 
lector prevailed on the nija to aug- 
ment Ills tribute to 3,000 rupees but 
the increase was rejected bj the Bri- 
tish government, which ordcicd the 
additional 1 ,000 rupees to be restored 
to the raja, who was entitled, if he 
chose, to resume his payment in 
elephants 

The peculiar circumbtanccs of Bij- 
nee appear to have been first brought 
to the notice of government about 
A D 1791,ln which year Mr Douglas, 
the commissioner in Cooch Baliar, 
reported that Havindia Nan am, the 
zemindar of Bijnee, had been ass.is- 
sinated, and that he had directed the 
Naib of Rangamatty, in conjunction 


with the late zemindar’s dew an, to 
take tcinpornrv charge of the property. 
Before an answer could arrive, the 
commissioner was inforiiicd by the 
Deb Raja of Bont.in tliat he li.ul 
nominated Mnlnndra Ntirnim (related 
to the dcfiiiict) to the v.ic.tnt throne, 
the fncndsliip hetveen him (the Deb 
Rnj.i} and the Honourable Enst-Indin 
Conipnitj rendering his appointment 
quite the s ime ns if it had been made 
at Cnlcuttn He was soon apprized, 
however, that so precipit.itc and in- 
formal a proLceding could on no ac- 
count be sanctioned ; but in tbc mean 
tune Miiliitidra Narrain having got a 

K irty of Bootamicrs from one of the 
cb Rija’s governors, entered Bijnee, 
and tlare comniittcd n variety of 
outrages. At ibis time the only con- 
nexion that subsisted between Bootnn 
and Bijnee consisted of a sort of 
cKcliangc of the productions of the 
two countries, which the Bootan 
functionaries w ere pleased to describe 
as the pay inciit of a tnbutc, the ad- 
vnntagc being considerably in their 
favour. 

The result of the in\ cstigntion was, 
that the Bengal government deter- 
mined that the right of investiture to 
the zemindarry belonged to them; 
but as the candidate brought forward 
by the Deb Raja appeared to hav e 
thc_ best founded pretensions. Ins 
choice \v as confirmed, and his protege 
nominated to the succession 
The Bijnee chief also holds lands 
in Assam , but the British gov eminent 
assert the right of investiture to his 
own hcrcditnrv zemindarry. In 1809 
the two divisions of Bijnee Proper 
and Hovvcrdgh.iut were estimated to 
contain 32,400 ploughs, each of which 
ought, on an aver.igc, to have paid 
the raja five rupees per annum, be- 
sides customs, duties, forests, fishings, 
pastilles, and all manner of illicit 
and irregular exactions ; y et his po- 
verty was such that he was accus- 
tomed once in three years to raise 
some additional money by absolute 
w’hich however conveys no 
degrading idea to a Hindoo He 
formerly paid his tribute in elephants, 
but as lew survived, and were seldom 
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of t isnoil ftitf B wM t«t on 
tlie nam^tcr and iho imAun it 
nlfotr-mrrttKtPcd ItVrn In tnunfr 
The fInoUo IrilHitr !• f^nnpalir 
pBlj in (inH fi li One p«ir of ffs 
mtt BTC {mM in casno cotton cloth 
KOtrnhethrrnnntnoftht Icnanlr}- 
on olilch the raj* ttifrf* f^nr^t l<n 
llta aflaira, m may he ed are 
citrcoiflj ithmam^red and hu firo> 
t^j nlitndrmi hjr oredr rrtainrra 
fram tV Math and the «ett «Ui> 
hamt* the cuttiraton by unjn i ea 
•etlon* and ram the comtncrce by 
ihcir Iniijwitoa* monepolin. Itdr^ 
one of the hijiert chief of the 
Cooch iHlo almmt every ndlivfltftf 
tintfer him I caffcil a rajbiifl*vi t hut 
they are divided Into two Mndi the 
BliaLat or oonfii|^ierc of Knthna 
and the ronmi olio cat peri and 
unutterable food and opcidr alutiden 
themiefreatoitrangdnnh. Kajaneht 
Marram reinOed In IfflO and vat 
Vcchened the aevetith from the faun* 
derof the fanittr— (5*1 rr / /r* 

edeaev, lletftv 7hni<f 4'} 

])Miftc«-«-The camtal of the almre* 
nratlonedfrinetpalny aiinMcdtacu 
tjr fire aulea cn«t from Goalpani lit 
llen;nl| tat 97*2)' fen kD' 4? 
T Tlie fort or rattle of lliincc i« 
defended by a liVKk aalif and It 3^ 
eutnia long by ICO broad and In the 
form of a Mrallelegram On the 
oatilde {■ a ditch and aivong hedge of 
the pridLty tomheo and in each fiice 

there i« a gatei hut In 11109 their 

vere not any doora fay vhleli the 

gate might be afaui The area It di* 
tided into an outer and Inner apart- 
ment in which the raja a femafei 
dwell It M alto currounded liy a 
brick vridi which include* a imall 

hnefe honte erected by a icrvant 

from Dacca t but up to the date above- 
mentioned the mjahad never enfertd 
it, lett it ahotild fall and kill him 

Tlierc ore alto a few amall brick 

templet for houvebold gndv and 
about one hundred thitelted huta 
TbetownofBiJnee where the raja 
revidca and from whence he derhe* 
ilia title Is iletcnbed ns a sort of 

neutral ground To the Lnglish the 


raja nta It t<lAn*v In Dnoten and 
to the ilootanncrt he rcpretcniiii a* 
Bntl h prot>cft} to that alihmt^h he 
t at a guard of lioolcat, an I aornc 
*r|to)v witom he jnibaidv rcprrtcnta 
at Bnildi the oKcrri or nciihcr go- 
vrmtnriit Intrrfrre at Bjnre Urre 
tin I nr!>) be w at nrcit lomvtl to bar 
|i(Titrlaarc*«per«ont eipccully a err 
tain XIahnniedati jrmadar whove 
mm under the name of Btirkiniburet 
01 htnW throwers), ravaged Aitam 
and niaiie I avoe In that unfortunate 
and briottctl country 

The rrrgntne raja In ISOD hat) 
a four whctlrtl camsm eonitructrd 
afirr the h uropnn fuhlon and alto 
a auMtb palanquin bnides lomegbn 
riimihire He kept two male ele> 
phsnta fur Ihearrominodatlon of h» 
deit) and four fcinale ones on whlrli 
he occa lonally rcide but wlucli were 
more rrcqumtlr rmploi'ct) le eatcli 
w ltd ones for sale Jilt lanii of miivle 
contiticd of two drums one fife an! 
ore hautboy of the native fadiiirn. 
Brti let other aerrants be had fif^f 
male amt leventy female slave* Tlie 
detail of hit manner of living may |« 
gi t en at conveying an I Jen of tlie nioile 
of life and ctutoms of a native prince 
tmadultcraled by Curopean inter 
cotme 

The raji wat ilicn (IfOO) Uilrty 
year* of age and had bvm lauelit to 
read and write the polite ilialect of 
Bengal He had only |wo wires an t 
two eoncuMnet. lie titually rote 
about noon, and oreii|iied one hour 
In rieoning liimself and sinoLing ii» 
btero At one o clock hii olTiecrt 
Were admitted into a hut near iJio 
gate la the outer apartments nnd re- 
cntcil audience aealed on the bare 
ground while the raja sat on a ioiv 

atool and was rubbed withoil which 

unction occupied an hour He Uten 
nraycdfurasliort time after wlitcli 

he went to the Interior to cat such 

nmJ as bis auitt, In whose nlTectlon 
he could cotiBdc had pittiared for 
him This employed anotner hour, 
end was snreecded by a short nap 
which oeeiipled about the same simrc 
of time 
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•was nccnstonictl to emerge, and innVc 
Ills nppcnrmicc in a large lint, where 
iiindit who happened to he at 
detailed to him tiic news and 
scandal of the d.ij, or read home 
poctrj to him in the i iilrar tongue. 
At sunset he again prated, and then 
the pundits, his ofliccrs, or .iiiy fa- 
cetious person disposed to he plea- 
sant, talked to him until midmglit. Af- 
ter this he retired to the fciiialc apart- 
ments to cat and talk with them 
until daylight, for he had been so 
alarmed h> the fate of his uncle and 
predecessor, that through the whole 
night be neicr aentured to sleep. 
Once a month he took the air in hib 
carnage, or on an elephant, or horse- 
back, or in a palanquin, but he ncacr 
ventured beiotid the hounds of ins 
estate, nor had he c\cr been visited 
by any person of a rank appronchin" 
to his own — (,F, Huchanau, ) 

Bijonr ^JSnjftiucrJ . — small sub- 
division of the Sew ad province, si- 
tuated principally betw cen the thirty- 
fourth and tliirtv-Hfth degrees of 
north latitude B> Abul Fazel, in 
1582, it is described as foliows ; “ Bi- 
jore IS in length twenty-live coss, and 
in bicadth from five to ten coss. 
On the east iies Sewad, on the north 
Kenore and Casligur, on the south 
Bcckram, and on the west Guznoor- 
gul. The air of this district resem- 
bles that of Sewad, excepting that 
the heat and cold are rather more 
severely felt here It has only three 
roads . one leading to Hindostan call- 
ed Danishcote, and two that go to 
Cabul, one of which is named Sum- 
mej, and the othei Guznoorgul 
Banishcote is the best road Adjoin- 
ing to Bijore, and confined by the 
mountains of Cabul and Sinde, is a 
desert measuring in length thirty coss, 
and in breadth twenty-five coss ” 

The modern district of Bijore is 
an undulating plain, about twenty- 
five miles from east to west, and 
twelve from north to south, and re- 
sembles the plain of Peshawer, whicli 
it equals in fertility, the piincipal 
produce being wheat The two chief 
towns, Bijoie (or Bajour), and Ma- 


vvngjo, each contain about 1,000 
houses. The contiguous forests arc 
so thick ns to exclude the sun and 
almost the r.iin Bijore belongs to 
the Afghan tribe of 1 urcolnni, but it 
has also other inli.dntnnts, the upper 
lulls being peopled bj Caffrics, the 
lower bj llindikccs, and the plain by 
a mixture of all nations under the 
general denomination of Koadbau- 
rccs. The tow n of Bijore stands in 
Int 31°47'N’., lon.rrH'E , fiftj- 
fivc miles N N W. from Posliawcr. 

A tradition long existed, that this 
district had at one period been inha- 
bited bj a certain tribe who claimed 
descent from the army of Alexander 
the Great, lint the inquiries of Mr. 
Elphin«lonc, in 1800, did not tend to 
coniirni the rumour, although their 
neighbours the CaflVies, m the moun- 
tains north of Bijore, present many 
points of scniblancc The reported 
colonj was celebrated bj the adjacent 
Asiatics for their bcautj and Eu- 
ropean coniploxion, their worship- 
ping of idols, drinking wine out of 
silver cups and vases, using chairs 
and tables, and speaking a language 
unintelligible to their neighbours. 
The Emperor Baber sajs in his Me- 
moirs (about A P. 1520), tli.it as the 
men of Bijore were rebels to Islam, 
and followed the usages and customs 
of the infidels, even the name of Is- 
lam being extirpated among them, 
he put them all to the sword, and 
made their wives and children pri- 
soners; but he does not mention 
what other rclmion or superstition 
they follow ed >^Ahul Fazel, Elphin- 
stonc, Faber, ^c) 

Bikicur — A town in the province 
of Allahabad, forty-five miles S S.E 
from Guahor , lat 25° 46' N , Ion. 
78'’30'E 

Billeton — A rockj sterile island 
in the eastern seas, situated about 
the thud degree of north latitude, 
between Sumatra and Borneo In 
length It may be estimated at fifty 
miles, by fortj-five the average 
breadth Iron ore, generally a scarce 
fossil in all ti opical countries, is here 
abundant, and the metal procured 
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tram U U tnntt tent 

4)111 itjr ^omr pf It t« iRinufxiPrr J 
tm the IrlP mHe ipJ l(*ot f t 
r%)iortitKM)| pRd It It Cram Itffirr 
ihit tbr tffoettra o-acli pf 

thnr Iran pp^ ttrtu In fnlC, »Arc 

tlrrooqtiratcfP»c«‘*ii*i« ihrprv 
w*Uii Ibii Mind lo iIjp ItrU 

li*!i Imt h d»r> not lo Kara 

riTT trarN liicn ion pf Tho 

nrmod ctwrm In tbe»* 

M««, nnti the rr^ljdd thtnenl of the 
Pittch ptithotitr in Hit don In enn 
juaeiton nith the pmniinniia m* 
imdirto nith iheHnlfintnf I iPArn 

nnitUhiQ hitlfftriorlQ IhV 
irduenl the nteni of fdraej In thit 
t«n of thekrtiii)ic-l«^.^<.rai^«rrf 
7l#ra 

JlitLann^A Innfi pa the irp* 
CPI t ofthrCipjetitt<entnkota,t«rn 
If nine Piilet N tV Crom ]liti| lit 
Ion 70 ai Js, 

Rttxetvjin.— A anutl ditinct In 
liiejtroiiora pC Cundnina, rtfend 
in;; i)oa,t the •outli banV pf the *vAe 
fiieTt and tmindrd on the cs t If 
lie f reiindiff pfi «l«moM Inliihw 
Tim prioapil lonn* or nthrr til 
UaM arc Oontarree and IUnla« and 
Ihr nhole tract It cotnfnchmdnl 
mtJim the pale of Unit b ) rotcctioit. 

lliLii fltJmwJ lar^ fnnn 
Intheiraiinre of Milwa reloiHns 
to *t1n III alluated on the ea t «i le 
of the llctna nrar Injunction nith 
tlie rhrf Rni, ihirtT tno mile* N Iw 
from Ilopaiilt bt SI3* ST N ton 
77* It la mirroimded tm a 
Clone «alh and In 1N'’0 cnntilned 
fi/K)0 lioucei Dituh waa lint con- 
nticred by the Mahonicdaita In A D 
JS30 anda;niiniti ISn Theadja 
cent country is eelebrate<1 all oter 
India for the exeellent ijiioltiy of the 
tubaeeo It producea « meli b eicerly 
bou III up and eiported. It bcionp 
to btnilia and tn 1817 pbc rented 
for40 000nipees;in I8S] after the 
restoraiioR or treni)uillity it yielded 
tno and n half li^a of rupees^ 
illmtUerf 

Bima —A tonn on the Isbnd of 
Uiimlihawa iiiuated at the cast end 
and comprehending under ita Juris* 


dutlon the ttndtt er)<spy,tl<e tihote 
pf Maefcrny and the I bnd nf (loo 
twTf Apt The Bina tiflc<>*«e rt 
trod* enrr llie ra tern difl«»n of 
hotrhhanf and the nettrni iranlon 
of the i landicaa denominated n»rt« 
!•) the early I ertogorte fiartralnra. 

fltutirAfaw ^ 

A >»sM srapun town In the north 
era nrcan, sbtren ini’rs f 
fram Mtasiratam Ut 17* W 'i.* 
ton h3*3< Im Aron idcrahle trade 
l« earned on ffom lirncr In natlre 
mft and the iraers rf a Patch fort 
still rciBun A fra lotcrahle i n* 
toprsn bnu rt itaml near the bench, 
and a lr~ip!e on the dcclirhy of a 
tnooniatn thst Iwunds the tenn to 
the sooth In I'^ID an oil Putcti 
ftnrtlnnsry conitnucil In charge of 
the factor]r,-^| •Ifarfra {e ) 
Bisoaaatan ^Ina/eraso^ ^ \ 
lirpr tonn In theprotinreof Agra, 
situated nn the a rat binl of the 
Jumna ihirtt RremilrsN \ fram 
the ntr of A-rai bt 37* Tl S,, 
Ion 77**11 The name \ nnda* 
eana s^ firs a eroreof tultl tree* 
and the place is faraeus for hating 
been the serne of the ymithfut sporta 
Kri hns i» alsom many ttmplei 
•till esi ting acre drdinitril **eme 
of time arc rnrariable fur iheir 
style of Birbiircturr an I the great 
eronform | agodi is eertalnly one of 
the mestcUlioraie and rotssy «otVs 
of Drahminicai sit|ientiilon Besides 
these three are sertral sacred )iool«, 
dittingnishrd by the names of Itadtia 
hyama and Jejarhi aherethepn 
ITtmt perform Ihiir ablutiont and 
wash away ihcir amr A flight of 
Icailiug to the nver is much 
revered at having been the spot 
where Kntlinn defeated o serpent of 
large dimenuont t and a cadanilm tree, 
at the place where hr used to ait 
and niny on the flute the tnarki 
which are still perceptible among the 
hrenches. PifTcrent parts of the 
woods are pointed out at the liaunta 
of Krishna Itadfia and the mill 
maids and others as the residence of 
encicnt Hindoo taints and sages 
hut are now, as ihrv prolml ly were 
formerly the dens of religious men 
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dicants (chobees), existing in filth and 
idleness. — (IVard, Turner, FtiUarlon, 
§■ 0 .) 

Binsub Temple — h small math 
or temple in Northern Huidostan, 
thirteen miles S by E from Senna- 
gur; lat. 30° 4' N., Ion. 78° 40' E 

BiNf ANG. — ^An island (thus named 
by Europeans) lying off the south- 
eastern extremity of Malacca, about 
the first degree of north latitude, 
surrounded by innumerable small 
rocky isles and islets In length it 
may be estimated at thirty-five miles, 
by eighteen the average breadth 
The chief town is Rhio, formerly a 
port of considerable trade 

BiRBHooiti (Vtrahhumi, the land of 
heroes ), — A distnct in the province 
of Bengal, situated on the north- 
western extremity, about the twen- 
ty-fourth degree of north latitude. 
T^o the north it is bounded b} the 
distnct of Boglipoor, on the south 
by Burdwan and the Jungle Mahals ; 
to the east it has Rajesbahy, and on 
the west Boglipoor and the Jungle 
Mahals. By Abul Fazel, in 1583, it 
is named Sircar Madarun, and in 
1814 It was estimated to contain 
7,000 square miles, a considerable 
portion of It hilly, jungly, and thinly 
inhabited. 

The most important articles pro- 
duced in this district arc rice, sugar, 
and silk. Coal has been discovered 
of so good a quality that it now 
supplies the Calcutta forges, and is 
carried to sea as ship stock. Iron 
ore IS .ilso found, not in veins, but 
in strata mixed with clay, whence it 
is dug It IS very rich in the metal, 
but cannot compete in cheapness 
with European iron, ns was proved 
from an expenment instituted by go- 
vernment m 1814 The cultivation 
and population of Birbhoora are gra- 
ilunily increasing . but the absence of 
navigable streams is a great impedi- 
ment totheextension of its commerce, 
Ronds and bridges ore consequently 
more attended to, mostly kept in 
order by the government convicts. 
The number of niUiv c iron forges in 
Birbhoom and Boglipoor, together 


with the supiily required for Moor-- 
shedabad and the adjacent tovvnSf 
renders the demand for fuel more 
considerable than usual in Bengal f 
but the extent of forest throughout 
the province is immense, and its- 
power of reproduction rapid. In 
Birbhoom, besides the coal, there arer 
large forests lying close to the forges, 
which occasion thegreatest consump- 
tion. 

When fii st acquired by the British, 
this was the largest Mahomedan zc- 
mindary in the province, and was 
originally conferred on Assud Ullah, 
who was allowed to settle here about 
the time of Shere Shah, for the po- 
litic<il purpose of guarding the fron- 
tier of the west against the incur- 
sions of the barbarous Hindoo tribes 
of Jeliarcund A warlike Hahonie- 
dan militia were entertained as a 
standing army, with suitable territo- 
rial allotments, under a principal 
landholder of the same faith. In 
some lespccts it coi responded with 
the ancient military fiefs of Europe, 
certain lands being exempted from 
rent, and solely appropriated to the 
maintenance of the troops. This pri- 
vilege was resumed by Cossim Ah in 
1763, and under existing circum- 
stances IS become still more unneces- 
sary So laic as 1814 an arrange- 
ment was made with the ghautvvalls, 
or petty hill chiefs, of the western 
jungles, to secure their own absti- 
nence from plundering, and also their 
assistance towards the suppression 
of robberies perpetrated by others. 
Highway depredations arc frequent, 
chiefly committed on Hindoo pil- 
grims journeying through the forests 
to the sanctuary at Bnidynnath, 
where tiiCrc is a celebrated temple 
dedicated to Siva, and it is probable 
that many of these robberies are ac- 
companied by nnirders, the know- 
ledge of which never reaches tlic po- 
lite officers. The head-quarters of 
the judicial cstnblishnicnt arc at 
Soory, which is the residence of the 
magistrate In 1801 the population 
ofBirbhooin vv as cstinwtcd at 700,000, 
in the proportion of tliirtj^ Ilintloos 
to one Miihoincdiiii — (J'. Grant, 2*o- 
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twr Hfporh CJHroiAt JVtarien 
Ji Cntf^M OnreB ijr) 

nitetu »man tcm n In the pro> 
vmrr of AlbhabaJ |trinclm1ttr of 
Ditlrah ihlrtMnotnllcaNji 1 rmm 
the town ctf Ihitcahi lat. SG*? N.» 
len. ;S*8D r 

BuMA«(6Yfiiioea<>^ liitt fort !n 
the tcmtonrY of the ore lUja 
•Ittiatnl about ten mile* byS 
from the town of Sera 

Bcmko^A small l4laoJ in ihe 
Cavtern m»< twenty tnilea In elreum- 
ference lying olT the flortli*ca4irfn 
eitrctmty of Ccicbea lat S*«» 
ton ISS^fi E. 

1)i»*M6IIactw->A pa e or roail 
<nrr a range of nounlaini nar A«t 
Jyghnr teaomgrrotnCatlinjerlo Pan 
nah Jtlsamitetnlen^Iif anJofrera’ 
itifTietilt ateent for antllety or wheel 
Oil carnsger 

niiMU-e ^1 town ta 

the proTinee of Inshore kitnaleil on 
Ihe north wc»t bani of the Ratry 
here about yardi liroad at the 
lewrit andTtnrnnU bdnsMncar 
thehilUt lat 3i*A^\nton 7o*yP^ 
furty-two imlea N Mm from Amnt 
air trom Bclaipoor fertile Tallie* 
Cheu„b not wide catend to Dmolee 
where high bills eomtnence whKii 
extend with little Intcmiption to 
Caahmere. In 1781 this town was 
fortified and eommiaded (he cn« 
trance tothe hills hilt at that dateboth 
town and district were tributary to 
the Jatiiboe najpoets as tlimr are at 
present to Raja Runject Singh of La. 
liore.-^^/er dv) 

BisseuR uara/i^.— A town In 
the prorinee of Relhi^ thlrTy.one 
iniles west from Bareilyilat **b* IB* 
N Ion 78^ dG' E During the early 
reigns of the Mogul emperors Bla* 
tolie flouruhed and its prosncniy 

continuedunder UieRohUlahsbut It 

Is now in eomnatison waste and Uc. 
iiolate. Screni ofthe famtlyofMa. 
luKiied Ahf the Robiliah fbunderi ere 
bimed here 

Bissetirooa ffUinapuroJ —An 
anrfenttown in the province of Ben 
gal teventy<^ren miles NW from 
Caleuttaj kt SB* 4 N Ion 87*Sy 


& Tills place It iltmted In a tract 
of ferruginous soil wlilrh riira here 
about thirty feet above the alluvial 
eanedle plains, nml continues with 
liltie interruption to the margin of 
the a Ijactnt hills It is atilf a con^ 
dcrahlelown and much frequented as 
n mart ly the tnhatnianis of the jun- 
ele malials and Ramghur distnets to 
Interchange their eninmodittes for the 
productions of the plains. Hie old 
fort where the Raja resides has been 
a work of consitleralde airengtii and 
maenificence as is prosed by the re* 
mains of massy stone gateways pa 
gedas, and other demed buildings 
within Ili nmimrls Tor almut eight 
mites to Ihe east the country Is 
corned with a ilitck palass Jiin&le. 
Tormerty Biisunpoor was the ciilcf 
town of a large and ancient xemln* 
diary, in 1784 containing l,SuG square 
miles t Init a small portion now re- 
mains to the Raja nearly the whole 
having been siAd or attached for 
unliquidated arreara .— J 
Ortnl 

ntvoaAii.— A Village In the pre- 
Tince and diiihct of Allahabad aitu* 
ated on the rijit liank of the Gan 

f es about aujy miles loulh from 
urknow where the Joint magistrate 
for Uie Tullehpoor disiiton of the 
aillsli usually rcaidri 
DiTToetf^A town in the provinee 
of AllaliabaJ nine miles K by 11 
from Cawnpeor Tins place lias'been 
aelecied for the residence of Bajerow, 
ex PeshwB of the Malmrattas. The 
Bntidi eiril station was in 18S0 re- 
moved from hence to Cawnpore and 
the public buildings ajmronruted for 
the nccommodation oi bimscir and 
followcra, and otiicn erected for the 
same purpose.— {Tii//or/oit 

BiswAn ^I’irmi^.— A town In the 
Oude lemtones forty three miles 
north from Lucknow) faLS^SS N , 
IwiSO’B'E 

Black Paooda.— See Kakabak 
Blackwood s llAaaoca.— A new 
harbour named after Sir 11 Black- 
wood lately iliseovcrcd on the coast 
of Coromaudcl bitualcii to the north 
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of Point Poondy, and sheltered fiom 
the eastward by the Armegon shoal. 
It IS about forty-six miles from Ma- 
dras rondsj and bears from the flag- 
staff* at Fort Geoige about N 50° E 
-The surf is here so moderate, that for 
four or five days in the week a ship’s 
yawl may land with safety', and it is 
not at any tune so violent ns on the 
adjacent coasts. During the N E. 
monsoon the sea breaks high on the 
Armegon shoal, and consequently 
renders the nnchoiage within compa- 
ratively smooth — {Maxjicld, tjc.) 

Blambakgak — A small division 
111 the island of Java, situated at the 
eastern extremity, which down to a 
comparatively late period was subject 
to the Balinese, and chiefly inhabited 
by that people. In A D. 1588 Tho- 
mas Cavendish, the circumnavigatoi, 
touched at Blambangan. — {Crawfurdf 

Blelung (or Boleehng), — A prin- 
cipal town in the island of Bally, 
the Raja of which having permitted 
his troops to attack, in 1814, a British 
■post at Banywangi, in Java (where 
they were routed), an expedition then 
■pi oceeding to Celebes under General 
•Nightingale, was oidcred to call at 
Bally and exact satisfaction The 
expedition terminated without the 
necessity of proceeding to hostilities 
by the submission of the Raja but a 
British garrrison continued to occu- 
puy for some time the town and crat- 
tan(or citadel) of Blelling — {Thorn, 
Crawfurd, 

"Ro ( 01 Hod).— A eluster of small 
islands in the Eastern seas, lying 
E.S E from the southern extremity 
of Gilolo They are inhabited, and 
supplies of cocoa-nuts, salt, and dned 
fish may be procured here 

Boad ( BodhaJ —A large fenced 
village in the province of Orissa, si- 
tuated on the south side of the Ma- 
hanuddy river, which at this place in 
the month of October is one mile and 
a half broad , lat. 20° 32' N, Ion 84° 
10' E , 124 miles west from Cuttack 
The face of the country in this 
neighbourhood is mountainous, in- 


terspersed with valley’s from four td 
sixteen miles in circumference. TJie 
villages are fenced with bamboos td 
protect the inhabitants and their cat- 
tle fiom wild beasts, and in the fields 
the women are seen holding the 
plough, while the female children 
drive the oxen. The Boad estate 
commands one of the principal pas- 
ses into the Cuttack district, and the 
best road to Nagpoor and Gurrah 
Mundlali is through Boad 

This IS an extensive zemindary, 
reaching almost to Goomsur, through 
one of the wildest tracts of woods 
(.ibounding with teak) and mountains 
m India, scantily inhabited by savage 
Gonds, who acknowledge suboi dina- 
tion to the Raja, but pay no revenue. 
He had been expelled by the Berar 
Mahrattas who garrisoned his fort, 
but he was restored by the British, 
and his money assessment, on ac- 
count of the misei able condition of his 
country, reduced to 2,000 rupees — 
{Roitghscdge, 1st Reg, ^c) 

Boas joos ( or Biajoos). — See Boa- 

NEO 

Bobelna.— A small town in the 
province of Allahabad, seventeen 
miles S by W, from Jansi ; lat 26° 
15' N, Ion 78°24'E 

Bobiue — A town and zemindary 
in the northein Circars, thirty-five 
degrees W.N W. from Cicacole , lat. 
18° 26', Ion 83°31'E. In 1757 the 
first in rank of the polygar^ of this 
country was Rangaroo of Bobilee. 
His fort stood about sixty miles 
NJS of Vizagapatam, close to the 
mountains, the dependent zemindary 
being about twenty square miles 
There bad long been a deadly hatred 
between this polygar and Vizeram 
Rauze, an adjacent polygar, whose 
person, how much soever he feared 
his power, Rangaroo held in the ut- 
most contempt, as of low extraction, 
and of no note Vizeram Rauze per- 
suaded the French commander M. 
Bussy to espouse his side of the quar- 
lel, and the latter not foieseeing the 
terrible event to which he was pro- 
ceeding, determined to reduce the 
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viiotecoantryt ami (q expel thepo!} 
gar anil liU famtljr 
A jwixjcafi Iwxi In Iim other towna 
anil lorta, bu alwajr* one Bituated In 
the inoit iIiiHetilt part of hi» eountrjTf 
xrhieh it Intended for tlie la«t rcTuse 
for him cir and all ItU blood The 
aingular conitnietton of ihta fort t« 
adequate to all the Intentioni of de 
fence among a people tmuied to caa« 
non or the neana of regular batter/ 
lt» otAlme ia a renalar Mntare «bUh 
nrel/ exceeds S!00 /arui} a round 
toner la raised at earn of the aimln, 
and a square prcdectlon in the middle 
of each of the aidet. ^e hei«.lit of 
the uall Is genemtl/ lwcnt/'4wo feet, 
but the rampart within only taetre 
which IS likewise its breadth at the 
top although it Is much broader ot 
the ImttORi Tlie whole Is of tern 
pered ela/ raised in distinct lajref% 
of which each is left exposed to the 
sun until tboroiiglil/hardetied before 
the next is applied Tlie parapet 
rises ten feet aliore the rampart and 
IS onlythrce feet thick It Is indented 
fire feet down from the top In Inter 
stices SIX inches wide, which are three 
feet asunder A foot above the Imt 
tom of these interstices and batths 
ments runs a line of round holes 
another two feet lower, and a third 
two feet from the rampart These 
holes are tiviially formed with pipes 
of baked clay, and serre for the cm 
ployment of firc-orms arrows and 
lancet The interstices are for the 
freer use of these arms Instead of 
loo|Kholcs, whi^ eannot be Inserted 
or cut in the clay 
The towers or the square projee 
turn in the middle have the same 
parapet as the rest of the wall and 
in two of theprojeetions in the op> 
positc sides of the fort are gateways 
of winch the entrance » not in front 
but on one side from whence it It 
continued through halftho mass, ami 
then turns by a right angle into the 
place. On any alarm tlie whole pas* 
Bilge IS ehokccl up with trees, and the 
outside surrounded tosomedutiuiee 
with a strong bed of thick brambles 
The rampart mid parapet is covered 
by a shed of strong tliatcli iu(q>ortcd 


by posts t the eves of this shed pro- 
ject over the battlement This sheii 
afibfds sliclter to those on the ram 
part, and guards It against the sun 
and nun An area of 600 yards or 
mere. In every direction round the 
fort, isjtreserTcd clear of which the 
nrcumlercnee Joins the high wood, 
which is kept thick three or foor 
miles in breadth, around this centre 
Few of these Tons permit more than 
one path through the woods The 
entrance of the path from without h 
dcienilcd by a wall exactly aimilar In 
constnietion and strength to one of 
the sides of the fort having its round 
towers at the ends and the square 
proiectlon in the middle 

l^m natural sagacity tliey never 
raise this redoubt on the edn of the 
wood but at the bottom of a recess 
cleared on purpose nnd on each side 
of the reeeu rtue a breasUwork of 
earth, or n hedge from wlience to 
gall the nppnMich The path admits 
of only three men a>brwsl winds 
continually Is evenr where commaad 
ed by breastworks in the thicket 
and has in its course several redoubts 
similar to that of the eatrance and 
like that, flanked by bftast>wDrks on 
each hand. Such were tlie defences 
of Bobtlee which are given at length 
as a specimen of all polygar forts t 
ngalnit which M Diissy marched with 
760 Europeans of whom SoO were 
liorsc four fieli^dcecs and 11,000 
peons and sepoja tlio army of Vise- 
rain Rauxe who coDimaodeil them in 
person 

The attack commenced at day 
break on the S4th of Januart 1767, 
with the ficld«ptccc8 against the four 
towers and by mno ivclock several 
of the battlements were broken All 
the lending iHiities of the four divi- 
sions then adrenced at the same time 
with sealing ladders but, after 
much endeavour for an hour not a 
man had been able to set on the 
parapet and many lind faTlen wound- 
ed. Other parties followed with little 
success until all were so fatigued that 
o cessation was ordered during which 
the field pieces having beaten down 
more of the parapet gave tlic second 
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attack greater advantage] but the 
ardour of the defence increased with 
the dangen The garrison fought with 
the indignant ferocity of wild beasts 
defending tlieir dens and families, 
and several of them stood as in de- 
fiance on the top of the battlements, 
and endeavoured to grapple with the 
first ascendants, hoping, with them, 
to twist the ladders down, and this 
failing, stabbed with their lances; 
butbeing wholly exposed, were easily 
shot by aim from the rear of the 
escalade. The assailants admired, 
for no European had seen such ex- 
cess of courage in the natives of 
Hindostnn, and continually offered 
quarter, which was alwa 3 S answered 
by menace and intention of death. 
Not a man had gained the rampart at 
two in the afternoon, and another 
cessation of attack ensued. On this 
Kangaroo assembled the principal 
men, and told them there was no 
hopes of maintaining the fort, and 
that it was immediately necessary to 
perserve their wives and children 
from the violation of the Europeans, 
and the still more ignominious au- 
thority of Vizerara Rauze. 

A number called without distinc- 
tion were allotted to the work. They 
proceeded every man with bis lance, 
a torch, and his poinard, to the ha- 
bitations in the middle of the fort, 
to which they set fire indiscriminately, 
plying the flame with straw prepared 
with pitch or brimstone, and every 
man stabbed, without remorse, the 
woman or child, whichsoever at- 
tempted to escape the flame and suffo- 
cation. The massacre being finished, 
those who accomplished it returned 
like men agitated by the furies, to 
die themselves on the walls 

Mr. Law, who commanded one of 
the divisions, observed, while looking 
at the conflagration, that the number 
of defenders was considerably dimi- 
nished, and advanced again to the 
attack. After several ladders had 
failed, a few grenadiers got over the 
parapet, and maintained their footing 
in the tower, until they obtained more 
secure possession. Kangaroo hasten- 
ing to the defence of the tower, was 


killed by a musket ball. His fall in- 
creased the desperation of his ad- 
herents, who crowding to revenge 
his death, left other parts of the 
rampart bare. The other divisions of 
the French troops having advanced, 
numbers on all sides got over the 
parapet without opposition; never- 
theless none of the defenders quitted 
the rampart, or would accept quarter, 
but eacn advancing against, or strug- 
gling with, an adversary, would resign 
his poinard only with death. 

The slaughter of the conflict being 
over, another much more dreadful 
presented itself in the area below. 
The transport of victory lost all its 
joy; all gazed on each other with 
silent astonishment and remorse, and 
the fiercest could not refuse a tear to 
the destruction spread before them. 
Four of the soldiers of Kangaroo, on 
seeing him fall, concealed themselves 
in an unfrequented part of the fort 
until night was far advanced , when 
they dropped down from the walls, 
and speaking the same language, 
passed unsuspected through the quar- 
ters of Vizeram Kauze. They con- 
cealed themselves in the thicket, and 
the third night after, two of them 
crawled into the tent of Vizeram 
Rauze, and stabbed him in thirty-two 
places, and were immediately cut to 
pieces Had they failed, the other 
two remaining in the jungle were 
bound by the same oath to perform 
the deed, or perish in the attempt. — 
iOrme, ) 

Bodub — ^A village of considerable 
extent in the province of Candeish, 
about forty miles travelling distance 
S S W. from Boorhanpoor. It is of 
considerable extent, but in 1819 was 
in a very decay ed condition — {Ful^ 
larlon, ^c) 

Bodyxunbayadbooo — ^A stupen- 
dous fortified mountain in the Bar- 
ramahal province, situated about six 
miles west from Cavrypatam. — (Fu/- 
laiton, ^c,) 

Boggah — A town in the province 
of Bahar, situated on the east side 
of the Guiiduck liver, about 120 
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Inilct S.N rmm r«ti>« f |jt. <7* 
4 Ion. 81* 13 L. Arrmtlnrl 
cif coatiti 7 10 Ihc north of (M |i!m« 
!• •till corcml tilth pntntTnl fomi* 
rron nhtrh ncrilent tlmbrt forthlp 
Imitflin]; U ttrocarrd, ■r 4 <lo«tnl 
down the Oondock and Gatlin lo 
Cnlcutia. 

IlooAntAn —A town In the firo- 
vlocc of Ikn^, ill tnrt of H^li 
Mor ItO tnilr* N U from 3toor 
ihnbUdt Uu S4*53'S., Ion 8G* 
fiS'L. 

DonntLA f«r JlafilttnnJj — A 
ifistnct In the protince of Gund 
wana, hut dunn|; the reign of Aiirrng 
irhe annexed hj edict to the province 
of Allahahad although It never wav 
nctoallf itihdued by hli forcet. Tlie 
nrodnec of the country U wheat, 
barley and dilTerent Lindi ofneav, 
and the fnhabltantv potiett laree 
docka of cattle and aheen. There H, 
however tnit little cultivation, the 
nativn acareetjr railing gram enough 
foriheirown aubrntencr A portion 
of thu icmtory !• iriliutary to the 
ItntUh (Mcmnent and the whole 
ii trader lu protection The nrin^ 
nol lowna areBandoogur andMuc* 
Londabad. 

Boeurooa fMa^^rJ^~A dta> 
met lo the province of Bahar, where 
It b altuaied between the twenty 
fourth and twenty aixih degreea ra 
north latitude^ ocenp}ingtheaaath 
cavtern eorocr of ihit pravinee, toge» 
iher with n ania]| aectlon from Bengal 
On the north It Is bounded by the 
tHstneta of Tirhoot and Furnenh 
on the aoutli by Ramghur and Bir 
bhoom t to the eavt it hai ^mesh 
and ^loorahcdabnd j and to the west 
Bahar nnd Bamehur Jta greatat 
length, rrom the ooundaria of Bir 
bhoom on the Dnaraca to that of 
Tirhoot on the Hlaw is abmt 133 
nlln in a N.N M and 6 S E. dirce 
tton anditsgreatatbreadth croaing 
the above line at n^t angla, Is about 
eighty miles. By tracing the boun 
dma on Alajor Rennel a map, I)r 
F Buchanan ntimated ita contents 
at about square miles. 


fa 1/81 Ibis diitnct then ilenomi* 
nstrd ^tonghlr contained In all Its 
d>ft»rndan» 8 ;Sf 70 S4}uare mites of 
which only 9^17 were in the Bogll* 
poor divtvmo on both aidn of the 
Oanevti an I the whole irmlorial 
mitltne still continues my nnnlls* 
Cictory, cterpt where final densloos 
of the courts of Joitire I are deter 
mined lliedi«nuteu boundarinefihe 
diflirmt lemindaries. The modem 
cupttal it siritared towards one of Its 
eatrcmlhcv and the whole section 
wbicfi Is bc)ond the capital towards 
the north Is aroarated from It by the 
Cangfv which maltendcdwithmuch 
toconvenimee and some danger 

The hills of Boghpoor in a few 
parts compose ireularcliaina of eon 
siderable length in most parts there 
bnng patsans, at very inert inter 
vats inrou,.h which a imveller m1,.ht 
penetrate without any great ascent ; 
but In the most hilly parts these 
apertures have been allowed by the 
lutives to he choked up with trees to 
protect their strDn,.holdt In former 
limes. In the rnmt claster near 
Itajamahal the huts notwlthvtandiog 
the mggedness of the soil are loler 
ably well eecttpled In ether elnsters 
the hills are entirely waste Many 
parts of the western cluster would 
admit of cultivation, and some have 
been titled byihemouniaincersi but 
the encouragement of the latter is 
very doubtful policy and the Inbabi 
lants of the plain will on no account 
cultivate the hills lest the punty of 
theirbirth should lie suspecteil 
whole of these dusters and even 
the hills of Rqjamaliai composi^ in 
the opinion of thesiabres, n part of 
the ^ndhynn mountains Bnldea 
the hilly tnets there is a consider 
able extent of swelling ground Uivtd 
ed Into two portions, that exempted 
from the influence of the Ganges, 
and that liable to be afTccted by its 
floods 

The streama tliat flow Into the 
Ganges from the south side diAer 
greatly from those to the north of 
that nrer Although the channels 
of some of them aro of great width, 
none of iticm In this district are at 
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nny time navigable, cveept in tlic 
eastern corner, where, during the 
floods, the water of tlic Ganges fllling 
tiic lower part of their beds, renders 
them penetrable for small boats. 
Bven the largest of them, having 
channels from $200 to 400 3 ’nrds broad, 
arc in general fordable throughout 
the rainy season, at whicli period, 
however, several of them arc deep 
enough to assist in floating down 
bamboos and timber. 

In the dry season, it is cliicfl) near 
their sources that these rivers con- 
tain nny visible stream, and then each 
of the small branches appears to con- 
tain a greater quantity of water, than 
the vast channel vv orn by the united 
force of tlicsc torrents, w hen swollen 
by the periodical rains In spiing 
the widest channels appear perfectly 
dry sand, but by digging n foot or 
two deep, good water may at all times 
be procured, and this subtcirancous 
water has in some eases a sort of cur- 
rent, as canals dug across the channel 
collect a small stream Above Mon- 
gbir the Ganges forms the boundary 
between Boglipoor and Tiihoot. 
The principal nvers south of the 
Ganges, are the Kevul, the Maui a, 
theUlayi, the Nagmi (female serpent), 
the Augjana, which last i iver havnng 
been impregnated by Pavana (Eolus) 
the god of the winds, produced Hu- 
niniaun (Pan), the pnnee of monkies 
(Satyn), and the prime minister and 
companion of the great Rama (Bac- 
chus) The others are the Nacti, the 
Bnghdar (tigei-catcher), the Ghor- 
ghat, the Mohane, the Baruya, the 
Bilasi, the Dobee, and the Mootee- 
jharna, or pearl stream, which falls 
down a precipice four miles south 
from Sicrygully. 

The pieces of stagnant vvatei may 
be divided into jeels, that contain 
water throughout the year, and the 
chaongre, which dry up during the 
cold season Some of the jeels are 
evidently the old channels of large 
rivers, which at both ends have lost 
all communication with the stream, 
but .ire so filled with water during 
the periodical rains, that even in 
spring they do not become dry. The 


principal jeels, however, arc low 
lands, which collect a great quantity 
of water from floods and torrents, and 
never become dry. The most con- 
spicuous of these IS Domjala, south 
from Rajnmalinl, which in the rainy 
season is seven and a half miles long 
by three and a half broad, and in the 
dry season four miles by one and a 
half. 

Certain places of the fourth, or 
northern intermediate division, are 
found cov cred with c.irbonatc of soda, 
called by tlic nativ cs kurvva mati, and 
collected occasionally by the washer- 
men of the vicinity. The most re- 
markable spot is in Hebipoor, about 
ten miles west of Pointj, on the edge 
of the plain inundated by the Ganges, 
and extends about fifty yards in one 
direction, by thirty in the other Dur- 
ing the flood, this place is completely 
inundated by the Ganges for three 
or four days, but in the month of 
October the saline matter begins to 
effloresce on the surface, which is 
covered vvitli short grass. The 
washermen scrape the surface, and 
beat the saline matter fiom among 
the roots, which operation may be 
repeated, but in the rainy season, 
even when the spot is not covered 
with water, no saline matter is pro- 
em able By digging to a very small 
depth clear water is obtained, not- 
withstanding the saline nature of the 
surface 

South winds are very uncommon in 
Boglipoor, east and west winds being 
most prevalent for a great portion of 
the year. The former begin about 
the middle of June, and the latter 
about the middle ofFebruary, so that 
the east winds last double the time 
of those fi om the west, but they blow 
with less violence, many remarkable 
deviations, however, take place. The 
winters are less cold than in Purneah, 
and the heats of spring, when the 
winds are westerly, very severe, these 
winds being hot and parchingly dry, 
and the hills are no wbeie of a suffi- 
cient hmght to reduce the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere 

In this distnct theie is a great 
vaiie^’ of surface, but, on the whole, 




ihrmore llterc mrt in all for farntt 
Biul ifaULrt* aloKMt 3 100 upiart 
mile* I I'T far the inatef furt nf 
«bicli i« Lqit,e«in«ia ranoui eauiei 
In n *fty alunteU condition The 
teak tree haa liren plantei! near Oo* 
\y aome i^nilenictt liut tt 
thriven, tn manr partv €f 
the Mutlicm central diiiiion iron 
ore bai been found Init ireneratljr In 
auch *01011 mviiea that Jr«mtl<toot 
nnvMer for huroiian monuractiire 
The molt noted hot •{inn** la at bee* 
tacoond, near the town of >fon(,ii1r, 
and tliere i« another at Uliurkn «ia 
mdn ■oiith from Seetaeeond The 
f ne>i lint •pnn;i i* at Ohecmhnii 1 
alHiut »evcntecn mile* aonih from 
llimrka In which on the Slot March 
1810| the thermometer ■teed at 144 
iiahrcnheit i but there ore ntonjr 
other! of variauv tcmperaturca 
Tlie rent free Inndv in thia diitrict 
are very eonaiderahle and ab tract 
j^eatly from the revenue aa it u 
ttinalfy the best aoil and situateil In 
the nio^t pepulotia pnetsofthc conn 
ir} Another burthen hna tend^ to 
reduce the revciine of th» lai^ tem> 
tory to an Insignificant sum which la 
the assignment of lands to invalid 
soldiers as port of their subsistence 
end a reward for llietr services It 
haa ftovtet^ been Ibund nfter an 
enormous expenditure that the ex 
pectation of rendering this a comfort 


siaa prol a! ly enormoiia lo 1H14 
tliejiimma orbndatseunenttothe 
revenue amounted to onl) T.U4)16 
rupee* and the ablarr) or tax on 
spiniiioiia Itqtiortf lo 44,.ir9nipcca 
Tlie most destructive of the wild 
miadmpcds. or rather of the wild 
four I andnl aniinala U the Ifiinl* 
msuft (n apean of Imboon), an anl> 
inal held so aacretl by the ilmiloos 
that It {* recioned almost at great a 
am to kill a cow at one of this gc« 
nut I aucli an action Is reckoned ex 
Iremriy unluekjr and the aame eril 
fortune attends It* bones which iflni 
netl under a house render its owner 
and Inhaliilanta unfortunnte The 
discovery of such bones and the as» 
errtalnmg that no sueh are concealed 
wherethe erection ofa house is con* 
tcmplated forms oneof the nrtsofihe 
Jyoli h or nsironomical philosophers 
of Indn. It is prolwhly owing to this 
anprehension of ill luck that no na- 
tive willnckno«le<l(,n hb having seen 
a dead hiinimaim for it enn scarcely 
ho aiipnosed that tlio animala conceal 
their dead, at innny of the natives b^ 
Jieve. Tlie short tailed monkey On 
tii)n} IS also common but being leak 
sacred is not permitted to take tuck 
hlicrties vilth the crop as his long 
tailed brother the himimnun is In- 
dulged In} his bones, however ore 
equally unlucky and persona who 
liAVO long frequented the woods, will 
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no more allow that they have seen a 
dead ratuya than a dead huniinaun. 

The black bear Is found in tlic 
woods, and docs little harm, altliough 
they occasionally kill a man ; but 
they rarely attack cattle. Another 
species IS called by the natives the 
hard bear (because it may be beaten 
very much without being killed^ 
These animals live in pairs or fami- 
lies, and subsist on fi ogs, white ants, 
and other insects, which they dig up , 
but they have never been detected 
digging up graves, or eating dead car- 
cases, as IS reported by the natives. 

Tiic drains on population in this 
district arc not great; yet after so 
long a peace, and with so much unoc- 
cupied terntory, the increase of in- 
habitants is not so great as might 
have been expected. In 1810 the 
total number of Mahomedans within 
the limits of the jurisdiction were es- 
timated by Dr Francis Buclinnaii at 
460,000, the Hindoos at 1,559,900, 
making a total for the whole district 
of S,019,900 persons The Monghir 
and Surjegurry pergunnahs are over- 
flowing with inhabitants, yet the 
surplus cannot be persuaded to settle 
in the adjacent wastes of Mallepoor. 
The following are the principal towns, 
besides Bajamahal, which contains 
25,000 inhabitants. 


Houses 

Boglipoor 5,000 

Champanagur 1,500 

Nathnagur 900 

Serasin 500 

Surjegurry 500 

Arjungunge 500 

Culigunge 600 

Atapoor 500 

Colgong 400 


Besides Monghir and OudanuIIa 
there are the remains of a consider- 
able number of buck and mud for- 
tresses, some of which, belonging to 
the Cunsickpoor and Ghiddore fami- 
lies, were destroyed by Capt Brooke, 
who was sent to reduce the chiefs to 
subordination during the government 
of Mr. Hastings The best-looking 
modern edifices are the , indigo fac- 
toiies Real skives of the male sex 
are here called nufiir, and their wo- 


men laundies; they may be sold in 
whatever manner the master chooses ; 
but they arc not often brought to 
market, and arc all cither of tlic Dha- 
nak or Rawani castes. The slaves 
here arc in general industnous, sel- 
dom run away, and are rarely beaten. 
Prostitutes arc few in number, and 
mostly of the Mahomedan religion 
The general character of the inhabi- 
tants of the district is far superior 
to that of the south-eastern natives 
of Bengal ; and one magistrate, in his 
report to government, declares that, 
in comparison with the people of 
Backergunge, they may be termed 
saints. 

Boglipoor IS a remarkable thorough- 
fare for travellers, both by land and 
water, who expend a great deal of 
money in the purchase of necessaries, 
such as rice, pulse, salt, oil, season- 
ing, fire-wood, tobacco, and betel. Up- 
on an average, it may be estimated that 
one hundred boats stop daily at Ra- 
jamahal, besides those at Pointy, Col- 
gong, Sultangunge, Surjegurry, Bogli- 
poor, and Monghii ; while by land 
multitudes of pilgi ims, troops, and Eu- 
ropean travellers are continually pass- 
ing The East-India Company’s deal- 
ings, however, in this distnct are in- 
considerable, consisting of a little 
Bilk, Boglipoor cloth, and saltpetre. 

A substance which naturalists in- 
clude among the clays, but called 
khari by the natives, is very generally 
diffused through the hills , when per- 
fect, it IS a matter resembling chalk, 
but It IS not calcareous , women in 
many parts, eat it when breeding, as 
in Bengal they eat baked clay , 
and some of it, for this purpose, is 
expoited to Moorshedabad Bojs, 
when taught to write, i ub it with w’a- 
ter into a white liquid, with which 
they form letters on a black board; 
and native painters and gilders cover 
with this liqmd the wooden work on 
which they are about to operate. 

The mountaineers within the Bo- 
glipoor jurisdiction are supposed to 
occupy a space of about 1,600 square 
miles, and are exempted from all 
taxes, and the ordinary course of the 
law. An enormous establishment of 
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newhr gfiOO nrti U rrftlnctt tp 

cbrrk tht«bam!Ai!«ri*«rton«n* %lto 
are ImlJei bribnt tjr annual t*cfl 
atent, to abitalit from the 
aloa €>( outrages aueh aa roUirrj aeJ 
manler The rajat or thU<s 
recnre orndoaa of ten rupeea per 
month mm gomnmrni and aomc 
of the nijlif or dqiuliea are of the 
rank of Singht I ihFftmaindrrof the 
naibs and all tlie majfiis ^ho are 
pentSoned at the rate of t»o nit«ee< 
Off month are of the rank of Majtd. 
The land «hich aponra to be the 
loopertf of ihr cuiiiratora U (died 
for too jeara, and then abandoned 
forfire eralx In the low land* tint 
are plou]^ed ther fai»e the aame ar 
tidn a< on the hills *^tth the adJt 
tion ofranetecd and ananinm} they 
coUfft wild nms and Imidea eo«» 
for mUk and labour they rear awme 
goate, fowls pigeons for eatin^ 
Many atill retdoaaoperautiouawor 
aliip of their own but a great nutn> 
berofthewcalthlfft bare Cdleii un* 
der the ipintual douiinloii of a low 
raste of Ilralini»is«l«> hare Inairuec 
ed them to wonhip Dorjfi and aar 
pra;cn before a Imrel tree Both 
•exca are mucli addicted to Intoxica 
tion and the ameiint of the i^tffn 
ment pen«Mna l« generally' apent in 
liquor at Ikiglipoor the cliiefa return 
Ing to ilie iulU aa bare of money aa 
they eame The rxporta of the 
mountaineera conrnt of grain IndiN 
rated elay limber Grewow diareool 
was and cotton j their Imperta are 
clotha ironf copper bran and bell 
metal wares riec fish catilci oil 
spicct end uli 

Prom the time of the Mahomctlan 
tnra^ion until the JlHmh obtained 
possession* the greater part of this 
(Intrlet af^cars to Imre been in m 
coRstint atate of anarchy Some of 
the original tnbea seem neverto hare 
been subdued by the Ilimloo follow 
era of the Brahmins and It is only 
lately that many hate put thfcmselres 
under the guidance of the saereil 
order cren under the away of Sui 
tan Shuja when the Mojpil empire 
ftill flouridied in full vlgotir* and 
'wrhen that princo actually resided in 


the district* some portions of the 
plains were auMrcl to pettjr chiefs, 
who roniemneit Ms authoniy and 
Incessantly agitated the country Iqr 
thnr Incursions and refractory ha- 
Uts ^tnsul oiGeera of rank com* 
monly redded at Hajamahal Dogli 
pooff and Mongiitr and the first still 
eemtinues a farounte place of rest* 
drnce with the Mahomedans Cos- 
atm Ah after hu quarrel with the 
1- ngluh* dwelt for tome lime at Mon* 
ghir and intendcil to secure hiilnde- 
liendcoee by a line of fortifieationa 
erected at OoiLmulla Ibe fomim 
of these by Major Adams 17Cs 
dusipated this sislon t but the lurbu 
Irnce of the chiefs of the intermr in 
errased and Captain! Brooke and 
Brown were for several )cara en 
pln)rd In a miserable warfare with 
these tribes } but the forces employed 
were never of such strength as to 
bring the mailer to a conriuston At 
tcttj^h CapL Brown of course with 
the assent of govenimcnt by ener 
moos contesilons Induced toe dis* 
contented to become quiet and liia 
concessions were confirmed by hlr 
Cleveland thensti funrtlonaiy who 
tiieffcdrd Mm In auihority over the 
wilder parts of the district Tlie re 
suit was a roinnut aettlemcnt and 
esiabhshment which atill forma part 
oftbeBoglipoorecooomy andwiilch 
in the opinion of competent judges 
(l>r kranni Buchanan and ^ir bts* 
son) lias nrodured but liitle ultimate 
benefit those hills In which there is 
no establishment of the kind (ghaut* 
wallas) having continued os tranquil 
as those Into which that establish 
mentwDsIntrodueed InlBldtlieeor 
norete cslabbihincnt of theBoglipoor 
mils consisted of ihlrteeii sirdars or 
chlefMhirtynaibiordepiitles anddOO 
manjbis. Tlie pension of n atrdar Is 
ten rupees i of u naib three and of 
a manjhi two nipcea per montli 
Although the great extent and pliy 
■icsl composition of this district no* 
eoisanly tend to weaken tlie control 
of the magistrate set in 1815 few 
enmes of mngnituiTo occurred the 
most noted being a munler perpe* 
Irated among the hills on a woman 
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by her husband ; who confessed the 
crime, nnd attempted to justify it on 
the plea that she was a bad house- 
wife, and neglected her domestic du- 
ties. ThcBoghpoor district, although 
not so populous as some others, is of 
such evtent that it is diilicult for the 
magistrate to exercise an cflicieiit 
contiol, some of the tannaiis, or po- 
lice stations, being 100 miles distant 
from hcnd-qutirtcis. — ( jP. Buchanan^ 
Sisson, J Shakespear, Tennant, 4^-) 

Boglifoor. — ^Thc modern capital 
of the abo\c district, situated in lat. 
25* 13' N , Ion 8 Go 58' E , 110 miles 
N.W. from Moorshedabad. This 
town has a mean appearance, al- 
though placed in a beautiful situation 
The European bouses and Maiiome- 
dan mosques arc ornamental, but 
the town consists of scattered bazars 
wretchedly built, and, owing to the 
declivities, inconveniently placed. In 
1810, the total number of houses was 
estimated at 5,000, inhabited by about 
30,000 persons, a majority Maliomc- 
dans, who have still a college here, 
but in a state of great decay There 
IS also a small Roman Catholic church 
here, and about fifty Christians of that 
church, half of them the descendants 
of Portuguese, the rest native con- 
verts, who in other respects retain 
their own dress and manners. In 
1810 the priest was a native of Mi- 
lan, sent by the Socictas de Fropa- 
gande Fide, who had also charge of 
the Purnea flock of Papists. There 
aie two veiy singular round towers 
(the Padoka) about a mile N W. 
from the town, supposed to be of 
Jain origin The Raja ot Jeypoor, 
in whose dominions the Jain sect 
abounds, considers them so holy, that 
he has erected a building to shelter 
such of his subjects as visit them 
Near Goganullah, one stage from 
hence, is a monument resembling a 
pagoda, erected to the memoiy of 
Mr Cleveland by the officers and 
zemindars of the jungleterry of Bogli- 
poor, as a mark of giatitude for his 
mild and conciliatory conduct — -(jP. 
Buchanan, Fullarton, Sfc) 

Bogfoor. — A small town in the 


_^vincc of Delhi, situated between 
branches of the Ganges, twelve 
n,;)cs south from Hurdwar, lat. 29° 
43 } N., Ion. 78° 9' E. 

Bogw A^GOLA ( Bhagavan Gola )> — 
large inland town in the province 
Bo^hpoor, ciglit miles N.E from 
, 1 , j city of Moorshedabad , lat 24° 
op N., Ion. 88 ° 29' E. This is a very 
^jjpy emporium for the inland naviga- 
jj^n, having sufficient water at all 
3 i,j^ 5 ons , and from hence the capital 
qC the district is chiefly supplied with 
_‘jUn. The town, which is entirely 
^^^It of bamboos, mats, and thatch, 
been removed more than once on 
jjjjpount of the encroachments of the 
Qjfngcs, and exhibits more the ap- 
pgprance of a temporary fair or en- 
{jjjpipment, than of a solid commer- 
gjj^l mart carrying on a most e\ten- 
gj^,e traffic — {Colonel Colclrookc, 4c) 

Bokimagur — A small town in the 
gj^ngal province, district of Myman- 
-,jgh, seventy-one miles N by E. 
fj.^n Dacca j lat. 24° 43' N , Ion. 90° 

40 '® 

BOMBAY, 

A small island, formerly compre- 
jjgOded in the Mogul province of Au- 
j.ypgabad, but now the seat of the 
^.incipal British settlement on the 
lyjst coast of India, lat 18° 56' N, 
JqP 72 ° 67' E This island is formed 
two unequal ranges of whiiistoiie 
ypjeks, running nearly parallel to and 
the distance of about three miles 
{j.pni each other The western range 
gf hills IS little more than five miles 
loPS > eastern, exclusive of Co- 
jgpba, may exceed eight in length. 

their northern and southern ex- 
|.^pmities they are united by two belts 
Qf sand, now forming a kind of stone, 
j.,ging but a few feet above the level. 

the sea These natural boundaries 
^ygVe foimerly breached in seveial 
places, where they admitted the sea, 
‘d, according to Fryer’s account of 
gj^mbaymAD 1681, about 40,000 
ggjfes of good land were then over- 
flowed It appears also that the Go- 
ppC river, which rises among the hills 
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Af SAliett? Mil itnelf the co<oa>gut tnKhli comig»ot» (o 

Into tite riiajitirl lietvreii iliat IttaitJ thee plnnailei nnihhe lIunsarcewBa 
nn<] Domtuf, «hms«oltrnbtiIw>Ji elio built on lo the extent of two 
uie«l to enter the hrcaehet it the piUrt an 1 u|iirirdi from the fort the 
nonliem extrermij onJ oHcr t»« little rerant ground remaining had in 
teiuin* the nhole extent of the Ut eonxequmce n«en lo an cnormoui 
ler dorhargeitteirintoilcorean tn tme. Inihit atate of ihlnga iheauf 
laei DomlM]r originallv tiolLlne fertn by the fire and the indigent 
but a group of inulf i hinds «i<l< from the ciplanade bad uoaltemn- 
nutncroiia IneV oaten, produang tire but to report to the Honourable 
rank recitation, at one timr dry and Compaii} • ealt Iwiiygroutiil searcc>- 
at anower overflowed b) ibe mo I) rerurered from the tea nnther 
*Mun«hc 4 exotne ineon«e<}uenee«as naJ gorerninent anr ground lo nrn 
the rrgetation rccLoned, that the o!d< In exehange for the raluable und 
cr Irardlen agreed ia allotting not taken when extending the espbrnnle 
morelhanMrM>earBrartlieaTenge All the«e rauMra conibinetl, ameto 
of hfn at thn preiidency nccouat for ohal i« callcu tlienew 
The fort of Uombar attn la ou the town of Bombay being built in aiich 
aottlli caatem extremity Aftlic Island alow mudd} unwholesome tract of 
OB a narrow seek of land formed by taad which ilunn. the wet inonioon 
Dacfc Bay on the western side anil has the apiteanocc of a ahidlow lake 
br the hwMur on the eastern The many of tlie houvea Iwii^ ilico sepa- 
iV orice aluieea tfe at the north end rated from each other I y oater an 
or the iiUnd a dmanee of nearl) aia tliat tlie Inhahtants aufler from tlie 
miles from the fort Formerly a ImindatKin and Its efll'cts dnnng 
coepa>nutwo<M not only eoiercd the aeven or etght niontlii of the year 
oplaiude Int the fort alto down to At all aeaiona the ground floor of 
we channel between Uombar and many of lu houses are on a lercl 
Colabl^ Ac disc remote period of wiUi hulwwaler mark, some below 
ume Mabtffl wai the nnnnpaliAwn aadbutfew actually abwe It at full 
ontheidand and the few homes of apringtllev Mueli also of the raio 
w preiMt town fbeo In exiatenec, water that falla on the old town and 
were intenperiM among the cocov IheesnlanaJe paiaeatlirnuehtbenew 
Aiit trees with the nmtionofthotc Iowa andtbenee icroaa the breach 
tailt on Dungaree Hill adjoining the bollnw to the aluteca at W orlee 
fta^w which apim to iiare been Under these areiimslanees, tho 
}'hen surface of the 1*^011 la so eircum 
erected but aenbed rocky and uneren (txeriit 
scry htUe mere land was elcareil of where n comnlerable part u over 
tiic eoetn^uc trees beion 1 what was flowed by the leak *!»» « doc* not 
^lutely Indiapenaaljlc leasing the iroJure a luICeicncy of grain in the 
year loMipidy Its population fur one 
.■nJ »ill. .“tU'» .IK «P to tlio very .cell ,ct neh ipot tiint .ill nilimt 
‘•iJ"' ‘""""""t liioiislit under ciillirollon 

to time and (ly vnrioue mmt, tic of tome fort or pinnted .itli cocoa* 

«dl5Semfed?Sulfe!:i?^^^^^^ Kilter 
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excluded, tlie ram watei still collects 
in the lower parts of the island, where 
the surface is said to be twelve feet 
under high water maik, and during 
the rains forms an unwholesome 
swamp. In 1805 Mr Duncan com- 
pleted a vellard, or causeway, aci oss 
the narrow aim of the sea that sepa- 
rated Bombay fiom the contiguous 
island of Salsette : an operation of 
infinite utilit}' tp the farmeis and gar- 
deners who supply the maikets, but 
which IS said to nave had a prejudicial 
effect on the harbour. 

The fortifications of Bombay have 
been improved, but are considered 
too extensive, and would lequiie a 
numerous garrison Towards the 
sea they are extremely strong, but 
on the land side do not ofiei the 
same resistance } and to an enemy 
landed, and capable of making regu- 
lar approaches, it must surrender. 
The town within the walls was built 
by the Portuguese, and even the 
houses that have been since built are 
of a similar constiuction, cased in 
wood, with wooden pillars support- 
ing wooden verandas, shut up with 
Venetian blinds, the roofs sloped and 
covered with tiles j the consequence 
of which IS, that Bombay bears no 
external resemblance to the other 
presidencies. The floors are planked 
with wood. 

There are three government resi- 
dencies at Bombay. The one within 
the w'alls of the fort, although large 
and convenient, is little used except 
for holding councils, public courts, 
and despatching business, of a dismal 
aspect, looking like a stadthouse in 
a German free city At Malabar 
point, eight miles from the town, is 
a cottage in a beautiful situation, on 
a rocky, woody promontory, and ac- 
tually washed by the sea spray j heie 
the governor resides during the hot 
w eather The third and principal is 
Pared, about six miles from Bombay, 
It a short distance from the eastern 
shore of the island. The interior 
of the house is -very handsome, hav- 
ing a fine staircase, and two noble 
looms, one oier the other, about 
f.;htj feet long, and \crj handsome- 


ly furnished The lower of these, 
used ns a dining-ioom, is said to 
have been an old deseciatcd church 
belonging to a Jesuits’ college, which 
had fallen into the hands of a Par- 
see, fiom whom it was pui chased by 
the government about sixty years ago. 

The northern portion of the fort 
is inhabited by Parsee families, who 
are not reniaikably cleanly in their 
domestic concerns, nor in the streets 
where they dwell. The view fiom 
the fort IS extremely beautiful’ to- 
wards the baj', which is here and 
there bioken by islands, many co- 
vered with trees, while the lofty and 
cuiiously shaped lulls of the table- 
land on the continent form a stiiking 
background. The sea is on tliiee 
sides of the fort, and on the fourth 
is the esplanade, at the back of which 
is the black town amidst cocoa-nut 
trees. Substantial buildings now ex- 
tend to verj' nearly thi ee miles from 
the fort. 

Bombay appeals for many jears to 
have been left to itself, and indi- 
viduals were permitted to occupy 
what land they pleased, Jioi was 
there any system oi regulation esta- 
blished foi the security of the public 
revenue In A.D 1707 the grcatei 

E t of the present limits of the fort 
become pnvate pi operty , but, by 
purchases and exchanges between 
that date and 1759, it became again 
the propel ty of the Company, yet 
was subsequently transferred to pri- 
vate persons It is cei tainly an ex- 
traoidinaiy fact that the principal, 
if not the whole of the landed pio- 
peity which the Company now pos- 
sesses within the walls of Bombay, 
has been i ecently acquired bj pui- 
chase, having, within the memorj' of 
many persons still alive, bought it of 
individuals, who were always con- 
sidered to be mcicly the Company’s 
tenants at will. The propci ty thus 
acquired to the Company by pui- 
chasc and exchanges cost, since l/flO, 
altogether about 7i37j927 nipccs. 

The buildings within the walls of 
the fort, including the barracks, ni- 
scnal, and docks, inaj-bc i allied at 
one crorc flic lacks of iiipccs; the 
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mta from ahmee thc*e yonb are 
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oflil entt of Hattrmf the numrroiit 
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The ihipi built at Oomhay arc ree 
tconeil one>thtril more durable than 
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here screwed into fifty feet, or one 
ton For the European mat Let 
Bombay is an excellent market to 
procure gums and drugs of all 
sorts. Mocha cofibe, barilla, corne- 
lians, agates, and Surat cotton goods. 
The external commerce of Bombay 
in 1815-16, exclusive of the Com- 
pany’b, amounted to, total imports 
8,06,03,330 rupees, total exports 
^,67,34,749 rupees , since which it has 
probably increased at least one-fourth. 
With the luxuries or conveniences of 
European production the shops were 
very indifierently supplied, even so 
late as 1830, at which date verj few 
European tradesmen were settled at 
Bomba}'. 

In 1814 the Company’s maiine at 
Bombay consisted of eighteen armed 
cruizers, besides armed boats, advice 
boats, and other craft , but since then 
great additions and improvements 
have taken place. The maintenance 
•of this force was originally rendered 
necessary by the swarms of piiates 
that infested the western coasts of 
India fiom the shores of tlic Persian 
Gulf to Goa, and who were distin- 
guished, more especially those of the 
more northerly tracts, by their cun- 
ning, courage, and ferocity. These 
nautical banditti have haunted these 
regions since the tune of Alexander 
the Great, and probably longer, and, 
although for the present suppressed, 
viould soon relapse into their old 
practices vv ere the pi cssurc that keeps 
them under removed. 

Within a century the population of 
Bombay has increased more than ten- 
fold In 1716 it was estimated at 
16,000 souls, in 1816 the result of 
a census made bj’ government gave 
the following numbers, viliicli may be 
depended -on, uz. 

British not militar) 1,840 

Ditto, militar} and marine s!460 

Native Christians, Portu-\ , , 
giiesc, and Armenians ,. j 

-lews gQQ 

Mahomedans og {jjjq 

Ilindoos 10.1,800 

' «r=>ec5 13^150 
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The number of houses was then 
20,786, or about eight persons to a 
house. The above statement docs not 
include the temporarj' sojouincrs and 
floating population, resorting to the 
island for transitory and comineicial 
purposes, but not making it their per- 
manent residence. The aggregate of 
these was computed by Mr. Warden, 
m 1814, at 60,000 persons, and by the 
missionaries, in 1816, at from 60,000 
to 75,000 persons annually. The float- 
ing population above alluded to, con- 
sists of Carnatas, Ghautics, Carvas, 
Maharattas, Arabs, Persians, Goa 
Portuguese, Parsees, and a large pro- 
portion of seafaring men. Tiie num- 
ber of crimes committed by this mis- 
cellaneous population is remarknbl} 
small, in May 1821 there were only 
ninet 5 '-thiee prisoners of every des- 
cription, and of these only twent}- 
four were under ciiminal charges 
Among the Europeans the rage for 
countiy houses prevails as gcneially 
as at Madras, and is attended with 
the same inconveniences, all business 
being necessarily transacted in thufort. 
The generality of the country houses 
at c comfortable, and cv en elegant, and 
though not so splendid as those of 
Calcutta and Madras, arc equally well 
adapted to the climate, and enjoy 
more beautiful views. Some of the 
rich natives have houses of gieat ex- 
tent, the children of the family con- 
tinuing to live under the same roof^ 
even after they arc married. The 
lower classes have small huts, mostly 
of clay, covered vMth a mat made of 
palmira leaves Their v\ages arc a 
great deal higher than in Bengal, but 
food is dearer ; palanquin bearers re- 
ceive seven and eight nipecs each ]>cr 
month. The only English churcii is 
in the fort. The Portuguese and Ar- 
menian chuiches arc niorcniiincroiis, 
both within and without the v^nlis, 
but of the imtive Chiistians in Bom- 
b.*!}' bj far the greater number are 
usuallj termed Portuguese, and fit- 
quent Portiigucse chapels Besides 
thc«c religious edifices there arc tlirci. 
or four sjnagogtic-., with many 
nlo^qucs .uul llimloo temples, 'Jhe 
largest of these is in the Blaik 
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Tiiwi^ one ml* >n<l • t stf from llte 
ftft ftnd I* jnl ^alrJ 10 
of Mnritn l>nl« 

TLf \n»cnuni Cffjn • pri of 
lt)r«c ni trrn *Afirt>n of Cttn lun« 
obo I let lo frtifl* of Will tl 
|4 m f noil «or*M|V fran the 
iifttU and tiOttn <nufthr«« end hxe 
•Strvnan tmioU*4e»tU(bmmt lotlie 
djMnbrii will In ttiuiK*ti« of Ihnr «»> 
mtort, unilr* i le •nrmi IfUt* of 
oner* imt Hit; n't ont oorntfoa* 
in jtOYlut. Ini ftfRn m %rr} 

PecUio of Ori tiin aniiltnec«(ie 
cbnreli «il! in ibr fiirt Tliri wc ar 
caitonalU il itd l)> one of the font 
|«o wrlile ho}! *1 o are ciiHeet lo 
the I Jlmrrii of txitrUiui 11/ for 
tbe peater |tfo}ionlon of the*a arrb 
tilOio{«t are iitular firr’aln vbote 
clilrf «Jtttr U the tnliie/ of tbnr hu 
larrowt tburchr* ilupcT^orer ibe 

09 tern oorl J. fletlJet the eborrh ac 
ttomtia/ tiirt litte nttlin llie limita 
of thnr »Anriy et urcliet at fura , 
nu**era, Oa/tui! and llaililrr 

TberinrrlnbitaiafltiiiotMixnnr 
!/lltr«ibe!eftf thelOanl anJ wm 

10 liiTe fvrfctlty iloeietileatnl Ihno 
arUr« In (heir or« atioje • nre ihHr 
rt|ml V»n fram rmUV/ lh«>1a1io» 
molant They are an artiie lu)af 
lMi|r of itien and rontriliufe ipratl/ 
lo the |iret(im(/ of (hr •etdemeni 
Inmeralilir/areabll eomel/nee 
atlilctie and orn^firmctl and much 
foirer iliaa (he nillrn of llindotun t 
Iwi the froulrt are mnre remarhalile 
for lliHr chadii/ than e!eanlinr««. 
TbeprUareilclioiiran IpIcaUn latl 
the 1 oom of jmith toon diuppeart, 
and before loent/ ilie/ frna- eoarte 
and Riaiculine lnafor|;rcaterdegree 
than either the ffimloo* or Mahorae- 
tbna. In ever/ > uropean bouie of 
trade there U a t*araee partner olio 
tinull/ lunpliea the Urgetl iwriian of 
the ranitai The/ near an AtUtle 
ilrc9« Mit tliev eat and driaV like the 
1 n„luli In the mornin* and erenin; 
tliey mod lo the nplaneJe lo pn/ 
their adoration b/ protiratlon lothe 
aun on theae oeeasiont liovmerithe 
femaltM do not apitear but the/ mil 
gti to the well for water 

Mo t of the onginal Pnriire r»t- 


Iflffli contlnnetinalicred pariicularl/ 
ihrir node of aopt Itnrr whbh i» ae 
f dIo««« The l«M/ of the Jrftinrt h 
^rpo«lied In « ryhn Irlnl ImtlJnt 
at the tap a!^t fid) fur fret 
tndiatiictcr,*n<ltamti ftirinhr It 
fdtfU vp aoil lowiUiin l!«r fret of 
it e lop« etrrt tins a veil fiftcm fott 
in diipwtcf initeemtre thep9*i*«> 
blle«l ban IrmmI with a alvlit do* 
cJiiit/ lowarda the well T«o nmi 
tar /mote* ihfre Inrho* deep are 
ratkol round (tie Writ Ihefniatlhc 
di lance of four the aoronl at ihe 
ditUnte of ten fret from the well. 
Gro»tr« of the like dqtth and hr*^h( 
and four fort diatant front earh Ml er 
at iheoatropaftoriherirrlo arecar 
ncdatrn htfromthewaninthewell 
oommuaVaito/ with llie rirtidar one* 
to ran/ off the water The innh I / 
(h» nrwia la divided Into three dr 
clice or pariithmi, the outer for the 
ncii the add Hr for the woinm the 
Inner f if the children, ‘nirrr the) are 
rrvprttlie!) placril, wrappe d loovrl/ 
InardreeM cloth and led to lie de* 
toond b/ the naltumi which l« 
aoon done a* niim!>era of ihrve tdrd* 
are alat)a«cenwaichtnsaRdliovrr 
io 4 . mond Ihe diamrldMmvw fof 
ihm prt/ The frtrndi of the de 
m»ed or the pmonwho lia* rharjp* 
ef llie lorn! come at the projirr 
limr an I throw the tN)ncw Into thetr 
vrcqtaclr, the well In the centre 
brom the bottom of the well lul** 
temnesn ps««a*t9 Irad to remove 
llie bone* and prevent the well from 
bon» r»Hr«L Men of Jarge jiroperiy 
bodd one of the above aort tor them 
aelvec. Tlie public tombt are five In 
number but not all In ii«e and are 
aituatttl aliout three mllca north 
vraterl/ from Jlomha/ fort. Tl e aun 
and aea naqake with fire In the ml >• 
ration of the Paraecc Tbnr}nircon 
altia of twelve lunar monihi but 
the/ have no lubdivlalon of lime Into 
wrela. 

Hie market! of lloroba/ rannot be 
expected lo equal thoie of Calcutta, 
but In vanct/ and qiialitlex of ihs 
articlei tli^ certalnl/ excel thote of 
Madraa. The baiar mutton Iv hard 
an 1 Iran hut when well fed and taken 
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care of, is as good as the English , 
kid is always good, and poultry abun- 
dant, but not good unless fed foi the 
purpose The fish are excellent, but 
the laiger kinds not plentiful The 
butnbclo resembles our laige sand- 
eel, and after being diied in the sun, 
is usually eaten at breakfast ivith a 
dish of rice, butter, and split-pease 
colouied with turmeric, and named 
kedgeree The prawns aie uncom- 
monly fine. The island is too small 
to furnish much game, but the red- 
legged paitridge is not uncommon, 
and snipes are sometimes seen. 
The flogs here are large, and aie 
eaten by the Chinese and Portuguese 
The common and sweet potatoe are 
very good at Bombay . but the vege- 
table for which Bombaj' is celebrated 
all ovei the east is the onion. Po- 
tatoes are now produced in this 
quarter of India in the greatest abun- 
dance, although so recently intio- 
duced, the Bombay market is sup- 
plied with this root from Gujerat, 
and also with some cheese, which is 
hard and ill-flavoured The butfaloe 
furnishes milk and butter, and occa- 
sionally beef, but Euiopeans in ge- 
neral are piejudiced against it. 

There is a great difference in the 
character and habits in society of the 
natives of our capitals and those of 
the interior, indeed a person who 
has 1 esided solely at Bombay cannot 
have an intimate knowledge respect- 
ing the habits and manners oi the 
natives of the distant provinces of 
India Not many years ago a Hindoo 
widow at Bombay wanted to bum 
herself along with hei husband’s 
corpse, which being pi evented, she 
applied to the govei nor, who refused 
permission , upon which she crossed 
the haibour to the Maharatta shore, 
and there pei formed the sacrifice 
The European society is heie less nu- 
nieious, and the salaries, of the public 
servants smaller, than at the two 
other presidencies ; economy is con- 
sequently more attended to , but the 
style of living is frequently elegant, 
and always comfortable and abun- 
dant The position of Bombay ap- 
parently ought to be healthy, but it 


is said to be the reverse, the liver 
complaint being more frequent and 
fatal here than in any othei pait of 
India Exposure to the land breeze 
which sets in every evening is fre- 
quently followed by a fever, moderate 
living, and cautiously avoiding all sorts 
of exti ernes, is found by experience 
most conducive to longevity A lite- 
rary society has been for many yeais 
established at Bombay similai to that 
of Bengal, and in 1835 no less than 
thice English newspapers and one 
native newspapei vveie published 
weekly'. Many charitable and reh- 
-gious institutions have also been es- 
tablished. 

As a place of consequence Bombay 
owes Its oiigin to the Portiigiie'se, to 
whom it was ceded in A.D 1530, 
having been before a dependency on 
a chief 1 esiding at Tanna in Salsette. 
On account of its fine harbour, a 
fort was erected by that nation , but 
the vicinity of Goa, the Poituguese 
capital ot the Indies, prevented its 
becoming in then hands a station of 
importance. Two deiivations aie 
assigned to the name, one from the 
Portuguese, Bom Bahia (a good bay), 
and the other from the Hindoo god- 
dess Bomba Devi, 

This island was ceded to Charles 
the Second in June 1661, as pait of 
Queen Catherine’s fortune, and in 
March 1662 a fleet of five men of 
wai, commanded by the Eail of 
Marlborough, was despatched with 
600 tioops undei Sii Abraham Ship- 
man, and arrived at Bombay on the 
18th. September 1662, but the Poi- 
tuguese governoi evaded the cession. 
The English admiral demanded Bom- 
bay and Its dependencies, compre- 
hending Salsette and Tanna, while 
the Portuguese interpi eted the tieafy 
to signify Bombay only'. The troops 
were removed to the island of Aii« 
yediva, where the mortality was so 
great that the surviving commanding 
office), Mr Cooke, was glad to ac- 
cept the island of Bombay on any 
terms, and to this place they' wcie 
transferied in Febi uary 1GC4-5, the 
suivivors mustciing only 110 rank 
and file. Such was the inauspicious 
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rommenccmrnl oT iliU nfteniBfilt 
flottniliins ie*llrtnvnt vliich In itie 
tan of tlier •ftiiraevtf li«il rrma!n«<l 
sttnoH a i!e«m Mr Cooke mar l«e 
eootidcrrd Uie Rrct I- n liili i^tctnor 
ofltorntmt ontlie itiNor |ftC(}lte 
its4 f urrcc^lcil liv *'ir Ctmte l«un4 
It «a« »oon irurorcreil that liU 
Mnjntv had made on unnroGiatife 
nci]ituitiun and that ihrrait Inlia 
Company acre much Injured by the 
trade earned on !>} pmon« In the 
LInj; ■ •cnlre «hu aold 1 ura^tesn 
omi for ahtrli they pal t no rrnelit 
n con4r<}ncnce of iheie and other 
mtona the ktnp on the 27th of 
March 1CCS. Iirlettervpatmt tnn«« 
ferred the hland of Bombay from the 
croan to the Ba t India Cmfony, in 
free nnd common aocease as the 
manor of eait Grcenaicn, on the 
payment of the annual rent of XIO 
In gold on the ^tli of September 
of eacli icar The rerenne of the 
hland anortly after the ceatten waa 
cittmatcil at 42 per annum 
bir Gcrra^ I nraa died the Slat 
of March IfR? Bnd aa% inceceded 
by thedcpim*(:oirmor, Capt llcn^ 
Oeary Attneeommcneeinentofthe 
soremmeat Mr Cooke the Crat go 
aernor endeavoured to av^emble a 
force at Saliette aviinted bt the Je* 
tuita, tn order to re^itahhm Idmvelf 
at Bombay tlnitineflectuolly theftrtt 
goiemor proving aUo the firat re> 
iN.L In ltiC7-fi the revenue had in- 
created to M 410 1 the gamion «a* 
SSo men of which number ninety 
three trere Enahib} the re«t lor 
tngneie French and nativcv. On 
the Sid of September 1GG4 Bombay 
woa taken po«vc«tton of for the Eavt 
India Company by Sir George Oaen 
den the Company a chief ^vernor, 
and the troopi were tronifcrrcdfroni 
the Kin§ a to the Company a acrviee 
ntong with the armv ordmonce anil 
atorev Sir George died in 1C0J and 
was succeeded by Mr GcraldAugicr 
as chief at Surat, and governor of 
Bombay which place continued ca 
tremcly unhealthy and much molcit 
c I by the ilcprcdations of the Maha< 
ratta pmtes. In tr73^ a atrong 
UiUili fleet oppcartdoirBonibay and 


created much alarm ; but after re- 
connoitring It itlNipi^red witliont 
making ony attack In the ineceed 
Ing year there were 100 pieces of 
cannon mounted on the fortiflcattons 
an 1 the garrhoneomistcd of 400 re- 
gular* of which the greater nimdter 
wereTopas«c« nnd 900 militia In 
1070 Ictierw^atent were oMnineJ 
from the king to cstnbitsli a mint nC 
Bombay, at wlilch they were rm 

K wcfl to coin rupees, pice, nnd 
d^rrooka. 

Xfr Atinrr dietl In 1C77 and sras 
aitcecedetl at Bombay by Mr Henry 
Otendrn. At this period Domlmy 
conlInncJ of little romnicrctal or no- 
litical Importance whirfi proceeded 
in jnrt from the vigorous government 
of Aurcn,.crl)e, then on ibe throne of 
Delhi and tiie rising power of the 
Maliarattas under the martial Sernjee 
la IfliO the tilami of Ilenery was 
occupictl by tlie troops of Seiajee 
and the liegtnntng of next )‘ear the 
island of Ilenery was taken posies 
lion of by the Siddee or Mo^ul a I- 
miral the Bombay government not 
daring to oppo«ecilber alihoiigh kept 
from thnr proximity in a constnnt 
state of alarm In 1C41 Mr Jolm 
Chill the brother of Sir Jonah 
Child, was eppomtcil president of 
Snrat one of tne Junior counscltcrs 
teing appointed to act as deputy go- 
vernor of Bomlay In 1693*4 in 
eonseipience of the capture of Ban 
lam hy the Dutch, ilie Court of 
Dirertora conititiitcd Bomlny nn tn 
dependent English settlement nnd 
the sent of the power and trade of 
the I nsinii nation in tlie East Indies 
On the 23d December 1CS3 Cent 
Blchard Kegwtn who commanded 
tlie Co^any a garrison nssisted by 
1 niiro Thompson and others sclxed 
on Mr M ard, tlic dqmty governor 
nnd such members of the eouncU ns 
ndhered to him and assumed the 
government Thegamion consist 
ing of 150 1 n„Iish soldiers and 200 
Topasses were Joined by the inlin- 
bitants of tiic islnnd, wbo elected 
CapL Kegwin governor and declared 
they would only acknowledge the 
King a authority, nUhougli during the 
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interval between the acquisition of 
the island and this date, the East-Indm 
Company bad expended ^300,000 at 
Bombay, on foi tifications and im- 
provements In 1684-5,. Capt. Keg- 
win n^ociated a tieaty with Raja 
Sambajee, fiom whom beiecovered 
32,00Q pagodas due to the Company, 
and on. the 19th November 1684, he 
suriendered the inland to Sii Thomas 


ships, Aurcngzebe insisting that ali 
the loss sustained by his subject? 
should be made good by the East- 
India Company. These piiates, m 
1698, possessed two frigates of thirty 
guns, cruizing oflf Cape Comorin un- 
der Capt Eidd, who was afterwards 
taken and hanged ; one of fifty guns, 
one of forty, and one of thirty guns, 
off the Malabai coast. 


Grantham, on condition of a genet al In 1698 Sir Nicholas Waite was 
pardon to hunself and adheicnts- appointed lesident at Surat, on the 


He had not, it afierwaids appe.ired, 
embezzled any of the Company’s 
money in thefort,whicli was lestoied 
to them entire, but had subsisted 


part of the new, oi English East- 
India Company , and in 1 700, by his 
intrigues, procured the imprisonment 
of Sir John Gayer and Mr Colt, the 


during hia rebellion on the fiscal le- old or London Company’s servants. 


souices of the islatxl. 

In 1686 the seat of government 
was ordered to be transfeired liom 
Suiat to Bombay, and Sir John Child 
dying next yeai, the office of presi- 
dent devolved on Mr. Hams, then a 
prisoner at Surat, but hbeiated by 
the Mogul government next year. 
In 1688-9 the Siddee’s fleet (the Mo- 
gul admiral’s) invaded Bombay, and 
got possession of Mahim, Mazagong, 
and Sion, and kept the governor 


At this tune, Bombay was m a \ery 
weakly condition, and under constant 
alaim of invasion from the Maha- 
lattas, Ariibs, and Poituguese In 
1702-3 it was again visited by the 
plague, w’hich earned off many hun- 
dieds of the natives, and i educed 
the garrison to seventy-six men In 
1708, the rival Companies having, 
united. Sir Nicholas Waite was dis- 
missed , but Sir John Gayer, the 
legitimate governor, still continuing 


and garrison besieged m the castle- m confinement at Surat, Mr, Aislabie 

A ._V. m _ 


An order was. soon after obtained 
from Aurengzfibe, directing the Sid- 


was appointed, andsueh was the con- 
tinued feebleness of the settlement. 


dee to withdraw his troops , but the that the Bombay government this 
evacuation did not take place until year declined receiving an envoy 


the 22d June 1696, when the lands 
belonging to the Portuguese Jesuits 
were seized, they having been active 
in promoting the views ol the Siddee 
during the invasion. In 1691-3 the 
population of Bombay w as much re- 
duced by the plague,so that of thecivil 
seivants only three remained alive. 
In 1694 Sir John Gaj’er arrived as 
governor at Bombay, which he found 
in a most disastrous state, principally 
caused by the depredations of the 
English piiates on the Mogul tradin«» 


from the Ifing of Persia, for fear he 
should obsei ve the weakness of the 
place, both by sea and land. With 
the junction of the iival East-India 
Companies Mr. Bruce’s authentic 
narrative concludes, and no docu- 
ments have as yet been chscovered to. 
fill up the intervening period until 
A D 1748, from which date live fol- 
lowing governors have occupied the 
chair, but the necessity of conden- 
sation does not pci mit the insei tion 
of historical details. 


Willta, TVokrSq""'. A,s»mcd tb«6„,|rnmeM. Qntocd .t. 

cSSSmehifl’ ISthNm. 17.-,0 I!!!.! 27th Feb 17(i» 

Wdlmm 1767 23d Feb. 1771 

Swsln nlrf 25ihFeb 1771 ... l»t Jan. 1784 

Esq ls,t Jan ^ g,I, Jan 1788 

.‘hhJan 1788 Gth Sept 1788 

Major-General Medows (,tl, j-gy j.i,. I'jtjQ 
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Gm craors 
Sir Hobcrt Abcrcroniby 
Geoij^c Dick, L^q 
Jolin Gnfliihs, luiq 
Jonathan Duncan £sq 
George Dronn, F<q 
bir ]:.%an Nqtcan 
Hon MonnmuartDphtnstone 
Sir John Malcolm 


A^^uinnl the government Qoitted it 
Sis Jon 171)0 S8th Oct 1703 

Nov 1701 fith Sept 170 > 

Gtii Sent 1705 &7th Dee I7O.1 
S7th Dee 1705 died lltliAug 1811 

llthAng 1811 ISthAug 1813 

12th Aug IftlS — • 

Ist Nov 1810 — 

. 1827 — 

Atprc^cntBomh3yrulc4tlie%lhote Mwlm* army ml?"!? andacompany 
northoMCstem coast of Indwi and its of Bombay sepoys were present at 
influence li ftlt along the shores of the bat le or route of Plasscj The 
Persia and Arabia. The terntonal lowest height taken is five fett Ihr^ 
possessions under itsinimedtntejunv Inches end the avenge hcioht is only 
diction received in 1818 an immense fire feet five inches but the men arc 
augmentation by the extinction of active, patient, slcm^ and capable 
tlic late Pcsbwasbtp and now com* of supporting grait fatiipic on a alen 
prch nd the follou mg important and der diet Prom its origin to the prc> 
po|iulous eollcetorates m sent day, the Boreb^ army has been 

South of Bomba) eompoied of all sects and enstes 

Darwar Soutliem Concan Mahomeilant Hindoos Jews Itaj 


Candeiili Poona. 
Northern Concan 

North of Bombay 
Ahnedahad, Sur^ and 

Kaira Broach 


poots* Coolies Bjrahs M iliamttas 
Ac. Possibly it is owing to this inter 
mixture that the Bombar aepo) s have 
ulwass been prompt to volunteer for 
ttny distant expedition while U goes 


Besides these the whole of Gujerat against the gram with the Bengal and 
IS more or Ins tributary and ixoth Madras native soldiers But this is 
Guteh and C^tirwar pay for su^i* not tbcir only merit, for they aro 
du»y forces. Ihc natives of the patient under pnvatlons brave m ao- 
abovc distnets are among the most tton and faithful to their employers 
Intelligent and industnous of Hro« ethibiting in the last respect n me 
dostan «id from hence Urge quanti* ntonous example to the sepoys of 
tics of cotton and cotton goods have tlic other presldcnacs 
long been export^ Iho British A court of iiidicaturc is held at 
prosinces being interspersed by the Bombay, whiih has lately been ossu 
territories of numerous petty luiiive mllated to those of Calcutta and 
statesj ft IS diiCcult to define with Madras and numerous religious 
preasum the supcriictsl extent under chnntabic nnd litemiy institutions 
Its direct control but In the present )nvc also been established within the 
circumstances of llindostan the dis- last ten years Tlic distance from 
tinclion 18 of little importance and Calcutta to Bombay by the post road 
the bonds of connexion must inevK is 1,308 miles, which nas bc«n done 
iablybedrawnclosereveryyear until by express in thirteen days and n 
nt lost all discrimioation will become half and It would be ea^ now to nr> 
nnneccssaiT In 1813 the nnnuid range tclc^phic stations that would 
revenue of the Bomboy presidency communicate intelligeneo within n 
amounted to C4.S0,fiG9 rupees m fmctionofthattime buttheinercnscd 
IHM to I C3 0BJ)00 rupees cclenly could only be of importance 

The Bombay native army altbough dunng the exigencies of some dan* 
the fewest in number is the most eerous hostility Travelling distance 
aoaent of the three presidennes from Calcutta 1,308 mites ^mDidlu 
seposs having been disaplined to> 0G5, from Hyderabad 480 flrom bin- 
wards the close of the seventeenth drw 770 from Poona nincty.ci^t 
century One hundred from Bombay from bcrmgapatnm 020 nnd from 
and 400 from Telhchcrry juineU the Surat I77 nilcs ~(£onf lalcHita 
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Bruce, Lwut Hawkins, Wai den, Jil. 
Giaham, Fullarton, Public Docu- 
ments, ^c) 

Bosibha — A pergunnahin the pro- 
% ince of Gundwana, se\ ent}' miles E 
by S from Sumbluilpoor. In 1818 
it was dependent on Nagpoor, and in 
a state of great desolation, the land 
assessment, notwithstanding its ex- 
tent, being only 1,050 Sumbliulpooi 
lupees. 

Bowoni.— A small town and ghiir- 
ry in the province of Allahabad, 
thirt} -three miles SW fioni Jeit- 
poor, lat 25° 10' N , Ion 79^ 4' E 

Bombauzpollam — K town in the 
Carnatic, fifty miles fioni Madras, 
lat 13° 25' N , Ion 79° 30' E. 

Boxaa . — A small island in the 
eastern seas, twent} -five miles in cir- 
cumference, lying off the noi th-west 
extremity of Ceram , lat. 8° S , Ion. 
128° 5' E. 

BovAiiATTE — A small island in 
the castcin seas due south ofSalcycr, 
principally inh il ited by Buggcsscs, 
who in 1822 possessed fifty trading 

f irows On th.s island and Calawa 
a small one in the ncighboui hood), 
fifty jeirs ago the Bupgess sovcieign 
was said to ha;c had an establish- 
ment for the education of dancing 
girls 

Bovaw asi — A town in the Cnnara 
province, diMsion of Sooiida, fortj- 
scicn miles north from Bednorc, 
lat 14° 32' N,, Ion 7.Y«'E This 
pi ICC IS noted b\ Ptoleniv, and is said 
to ha\e had i djnastj of Kings who 
ruled 1,450 scii-s before the Chris- 
tian era — (F Buchanan, 

Bose — A wild uiiKnown country 
thus named, situated cist of Assam, 
and due north of A\a, adjacent to 
Viimin III Chiin, and hetween the 
latitudes of 2f»= and 27° X , and i)f;° 
and h7° i: Ion The tl.ief branch of 
the Iraw uK i-, supposed to pass 
through this district 

Bose Hit a (I'anfti’hiit, a uoudi/ 
'/»•') — A snnl! district in th'c 
priHuitc' of Iliiitral) id, ocriipjuiw 


the tiact north-enst of the capital, 
and bounded on the south by the 
Mussy river. It is rather in a better 
condition with regard to agriculture 
and population than the residue of 
the Nizam’s territories, and contains 
a considerable number of small towns 
and villages. The town of Bon- 
glieer stands in lat 17 ° 28' N , Ion. 
79° 10' E , twentj-five miles E N.E 
from Hydeiabad. 

BoNTAiir — A small district in the 
island of Celebes, situated at the 
southein extremiti The bay of 
Bontain(lat 5° 33' S, Ion 11 9° 47' 
E ), is described by Capt. Carteret 
as large and capacious, and safe an- 
chorage for ships dm ing both mon- 
soons On the coast of this bay arc 
several small towns, that named 
Bontain lies to tlie north, and had 
then a small palisadocd fort. Wood, 
water, and fiesh provisions, fowls, 
fru*t, and ucc, may be procured 
here in abimdancc; and the woods 
swarm witli wild hogs, the Mahomc- 
dans abstaining from such unclean 
food 1 he tides hci e ai e v cry ii re- 
gular. commonly It is hut once high 
water and once low water m iwcntj- 
foui hours, the diflercncc seldom 
exceeding six feet — (S/avorinus, ll'il- 
cockc, i$c) 

BoisX (' 0 } BontJ — A principality 
in the island of Celebes, extending 
twenty leagues along the wcstcin 
shore of the Gulf of Bonj, from the 
riv cr Chinrana to the rivti Salmico. 
This gulf, or arm of the sen, is by 
the mitivcs called Sewn, bj' Euro- 
peans Buggess Baj, and deeply in- 
dents the island of Celebes to the 
south To the north of Bonj, along 
the bottom of the bay, the country 
IS well inhabited, and uboimds iii 
sago, cassia, and pcails Near the 
bottom of tlio gulf, at the river Loo, 
boat-huilding is carried on , dso some 
traffic m gold, sago, cassia, and 
pc.irh. Ihc inhabitants along the 
coast fish for biclic dc mcr, whith 
thtv tnrrj to M.icassar and sell to the 
Chinese On the cast side of the 
h.ij the coiitifrv i'. not so well inlia- 
hitid. Its nave atiun bung extriiiiviv 
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harnrdous to of Inirtlicn on 

nrcoimt of the nunibrrleia fhoati 
onil hinall rod} t^lettit cantAhit. 

iliH 11 the proper country of the 
nitp;ci.iei (naoieo also Ru^U and 
Doajpnesc\ nlio haie a1«a}s hcen 
noii^ Bi a sety luperior race to the 
meralitjr of the I astern IslanJira 
in coum^ cntcrpncc and intiUecu 
They are the untrcraal camera of 
the archipelago and base hcen long 
noted for the fatmcM of their deal 
Ines and the rnagnltude of their ape* 
cuWioni more espeeiallr the\^e>{jo 
or Titadjo tnbe and nnen trade h 
mentioned it may generally he con 
aulercil as haeiDg reference to tht* 
race of Bupsnsen. \ et in oasigo. 
tion and the art of shipdiutldifig they 
hare remained stationary for n grot 
len'nh of time] the early soysgen 
sleserflnn^tlietrproirsand eqiiipmenti 
exactly ai ther exist non ^tan> 
these proas nre lost at sea fcir 
taLenli^ pirates aitlic) defend them 
seUcx to the last cxtrcmit) They 
oere femerl) alio notcil for fi Idity 
os nell ns roura c and like the 
Swiss in Lurope were employed as 
mcrccnancs in foreign armies iq 
which capoaty they smed in bum 
Cambodia, and ibrou-hout the h* 
lands 

The federal gorernment of Bony 
consists of nglit states each gorem* 
■cci by Its own hereditary despot, 
the executive power being rest 
cd in one of tlicir numlier select^ 
from the rest Tho office of preal 
dent has long been clccthe in the 
family of the Bnncc of Bontuahali 
even now littlo more than n conn 
dcrable xillagc The ehicfa in the 
Buegess language arc named Aruo'* 
and the president Arunga hut he 
con do nothing without tlieconient 
of the other members of tlie elcc' 
tonil college ond is not cntrnttctl 
with the care of the public treasury 
Tlie indii {duals composing the coim 
nt of seven hold also executive 
offices and choose tho prime minis- 
ter through whose agency justice is 
administer and decrees issued m 
the name of the king and people of 
Bony Any individual of (lie privi 


Ifgrd families even a female or in 
fant mxy tie elected into the coun 
ell and ultimately to the supreme 
gotrmmmt Such is the constitu- 
tion of Bony which may be consi- 
dercil os the prototype of all the 
pnnciiKilities in Cclrties of wrhiclt 
the Biigscss mny be reckoned the 
onelnol language On the sea-coast 
It IS much mixed witli Malay, and 
Is to he found pure only among the 
tnlics of the interior and In ancient 
books Tlie aljImlHt consists of 
twenty two letters | tlie form of the 
chameter Is peculiar but resembles 
the Bitta and Tapia. The komn 
hat licen transhted into the Bnggets 
isngin^e and lliin b1«o possess tra- 
ditional songs ana romances in that 
dialect 

Accordine to Stavonnus the Grst 
monarch oi tlie Buegesies affirmed 
by Ihemtobeofeeintial on-in in 
stitiitet! the code of lasts which Is 
still ebserved Tarty in t!>e seven- 
teenth century they were compelled 
by tho Macassars to adopt tho ^la 
homedan but we base no account 
of their prior rclipon or auporsti 
tions Itaja Pobren a powerful 
pnnee who died in AP I7(K>, had 
rendereil himself paramount oser nil 
the other native tribes and nearly 
independent of the Dutch From 
this ibie 0 regular suctesiton of 
prmecs and nucciis took place until 
16^ when \rung l^lacca died and 
wus siicrecdeil by his sister Arung 
Duoo In 1814 m consequence ot 
the Insulting conduct of the Bnny 
U lya he was attached \rf the Bntisii 
army under General Isiglitingalc and 
defeated with much slaughter Ids 
camp and residence being stormed, 
and nlmsclf ultimately deposed In 
18 Sj tho capital of Bony was taken 
hr the Dutch npparcntlv without ro 
aisl8ncc.~(5'/aronatir iorwt hey- 
iftHp CraHfurd Raffie$t Thom jc) 

BooiooAR,r— A small island in flic 
eastern seas lying off the south end 
of the island of Baisecl-tn and hav 
!ng a small hummock at the northern 
extremity which is woody but mha 
bted 
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Bool. — One of the southci ninost of 
the Philippines, situated about the 
tenth degree of N. latitude In length 
it may be estimated at thirty-five 
miles, by thirty the average breadth. 

Boolacoomba — A district subject 
to the Dutch, situated at the south- 
ern extremity of the island of Cele- 
bes The land is fertile in rice, 
abounds in game, and has extensive 
forests; but the timber is not well 
adapted for the construction of 
houses During the west monsoon 
the anchorage before Boolacoomba is 
dangcious for ships, small vessels, 
however, can run into the rner Ealt- 
kongating Near the mouth of this 
liver stands the Dutch pallisadocd 
fort Carolina, which in 1810 was 
captured by a party of 1 00 men land- 
ed from the Cornw’allis, next day 
they weie unexpectedly attacked by 
a numerous body of confederated na- 
tives, good fighters, both by sea and 
land, and with difficulty managed to 
1 epulse them . — (Slavoi inus, Thai n. 
Sic) 

Boomsfe ( Bundt) — K principality 
of Rajpootana, situated at the south- 
eastern extremity. The Boondee Ra- 
ja is of the Hara tnbe, and was for- 
merly a power of consequence , but 
by the loss of the greater pai t of his 
terntories, which were formed into 
the distinct government of Rotah, 
under one of the Raja’s own family', 
his revenue was greatly reduced and 
boundaiies circumscribed Prior to 
1818 this principality was bounded 
on the south and east by the Chum- 
bul, on the west by the pergun- 
nah of Jehajghur, on the noith by 
certain parts of Jeypoor and the par- 
tially independent state of Ooniara 
The present Boondee frontier con- 
fines, with that of Kotah, about five 
miles north-west of the Chumbul 
The whole, in peaceable times, was 
supposed capable of yielding six lacks 
of 1 upees per annum , but in 1817 
more than half was usurped by Smdia 
and Holcar, so that not more than 
60,000 rupees came into the Boondee 
treasury, besides one lack assigned to 
the Raja’s relations and military re- 


taineis, while the peasantiy w’cre im- 
poverished by the endless exactions 
cxtorteil from them by every chief- 
tain who had sufficient power. These 
sufierings were in a great mcasuie 
bi ought on the Raja and bis subjects 
on account of tlie services rendered 
by them in 1804 to Colonel Monson 
and Ills army during their disastrous 
1 cheat; in return lor which, at the 
pacification in 1805, he was abandon- 
ed by the British government to tlie 
tender mercies of the Maharattas. 
Though late, his rew ard came at last : 
for by the arrangements of 1818 he 
was released from all foreign intru- 
ders, and rcceii cd so considerable an 
addition of territory', including the 
town of Patun (altogether about 
3,500 square miles), as stamped him 
an efficient member of the general 
federation of Hindostan, under the 
protection of the British goiernment. 
— (Torf, Malcolm f Hunter ^ eje ) 

BooMDni: — A city in Rajpootana, 
or Ajmeer, the capital of the above- 
mentioned principality; lat 25“ 28' 
N., long 75“ 30' E It consists of 
two parts. Old Boondee and New 
Boondee New Boondee is enclosed 
by a high stone wall, extending up 
the acclivity behind it, and connected 
with the fortifications on the clifi* 
above , it is built of stone, and most 
of the houses are two stories high. 
The natural situation of Boondee, its 
air of antiquity and numerous tem- 
ples, Its spacious chowk and magnifi- 
cent fountains, together with the lake 
at the north-east quarter, combine to 
render it an interesting city , and for 
picturesque efiect, tbe great street 
opening up to the palace is, of its 
kind, almost without a parallel At 
the lower extremity stands the great 
temple dedicated to Krishna, covered 
with groups in relievo, and close by is 
the figure of a horse cut in stone , and 
still higher a stone elephant, ns laige 
as life, raiseu on a pedestal , rows of 
grotr que shops, lining each side of 
the avenue, extend to the hill, on 
which the palace, with its turreted 
windows and battlements, is seen in 
Its full dimensions. It is elevated to 



the li{;{h road to Pertaubghur 
eotm, fc ) 

BooBAKfce Peak.— A nioimtain 
pealc In Northern Ilindoostan. thirty 
miles NE« from Sennaguri lat HO* 
Sf Ion E t 8GI1 feet 

above the level of the sea 


an extcniied fa^c supported on 
low arches; tao hantliomt octapo 
n&ltninnrs «uii n grand terrace tmd 
reservoir in front but destitute of 
cupolas ahicli fonn the ihstinctUo 
feature of the musaue in almost 
entry other part of lltndovtnn 
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Boorhnnpoiii is nbinidantlN sup. 
plied with wntci Iirqiiplit from four 
nidcs distniicc nquedurtR, .md dis> 
tributcd tbiough c\cr 3 ’ street, tlic 
strenni being com eyed nt n certnin 
dcptli below the piucmcnt, and the 
water drawn up through npciturcs 
by means of leatiicr buckets attached 
to a windlass. This is the head- 
quarters of a singulai sect of Ma- 
homedans named Bohrali, whose 
inottllah or chief priest resides nt Su- 
rat Thej distinguish thtir ow n sett 
by the name of Ismaceli.di, derning 
tlieir origin from one of the follow- 
ers of Mahomed wiio flourished in 
the age succeeding th.'t of the pro- 
phet, from whose natne countrt, 
ihcj assert, they origiimlly came, tin 
Gujerat. The Bohrahs arc tliegieat 
merthants in this quarter of Ilindos- 
tan, ns the Parsecs arc alBombat, 
and here occupy about ."lOO of the 
best houses, being the most wealthy 
of the commercial cl.iss The> arc 
of a goodly cxtcnoi, with Arab ph}- 
siognomics, and wear a sort of Ara- 
bian costume About two miles 
from the city they bate a small 
mosque, with extensn e ccmctries ad- 
joining, crowded with tombs 


seas, situated between the third and 
fourth degrees of south latitude, and 
the JSfJtli and 127tb of cast longi- 
tude In length it may be csiiin.'*lcd 
at se\cnt\ -five miles, by tbirly-ciglit 
tniles^ the average breadth. 'J he 
|niiiiipal Diitth settlement on tins 
island IS Fort Jlcfcncc, situated in a 
mail by plain on the S E of Cajelh 
or Booro B.iv, where ships arc under 
sbeltci dm mg both monsoons, while 
the land winds which prevail at night 
fiicilit.ktc their dcp.artiirc, on which 
ULCumit It IS much frequented hy 
South Sea whalers Wood, water, 
hulTaloes, nee, a profusion of tropical 
fruits, sago, nnd the best c.njeputty 
oil (the tiecs nhoundmg), may be pro- 
cured here, as also various sorts of 
cabinet, dye, nnd aromatic woods, 
winch the Chinese jitnks conic in 
search of A portion of the inhabi- 
tants are Maliomcdans, and possess 
n mosque ; but the interior is peopled 
by the ahorigiiial IJorafoias, who live 
dispersed among the mountainous 
lunglcs, subsisting on sago, wild 
Iruits, nnd tiic produce of thcchacc. 
The south of Booro was formcrly*^ 
much infested by the mop-headed 
Papiias of New Guinea — {Forrest, 


This citv, along with the lest o 
the piovmce, was ncquiicd bv tlu 
Maharattas about A D 17G0, duijm 
the viceroy alty of Islam Khan, since 
which period it has been progres- 
sively decaying, and m 1810 eveiy 
village in Its neighbourhood was m 
rums, owing to the unceasing in- 
cuisions of Bhcels and Pindarncs 
It was captured by a Biitisli aimy m 
1803, but restored to Dowlet Row 
Smdia, with vvhom it still remains. 
The grapes grown in the vicinity oi 
Boorlianpour and Asseergliur (wheic 
they are in great profusion) sui pass 
those of Malwa, and are probably 
the most delicious in India. Travel- 
ling distance from Oojem 164 miles: 
fiom Nagpoor 266 j from Poona 288; 
from Bombay 240 , from Agra 608 , 
and flora Calcutta by Nagpoor 978 

Sulltei- 

Boono —An island in the eastern 


La JJilla) (here, Bougainville, Slavni i- 
71US, Thorn, tjc ) 

Boosnah — .A. town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Jessoic, fifty 
miles W bv S from Dacca , lat 23® 
31' N.,lon. 89®39'E 

BOOTAN. 

(Bhutan ) 

Tins countiy on the west is sepa- 
latcd flora the Raja of Sikkim’s ter- 
ritories by the course of the eastern 
blanch of the Tcestn, flora whence 
It sli etches easterly to an imdelined 
extent To the north it is divided 
from Tibet by the Himalaya moun- 
tains , and to the south it is bounded 
by Bengal, and a number of lude 
tubes scattered along the -noithein - 
side of the Biahmaputra In its 
greatest dimensions it may be esti- 
mated at 260 miles in length, by 
ninety the avciage breadth The 
term Bhotc is applied by the Hindoos 
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not ttnljr 10 llie cminlfjr IJoo 
tan Inr I iiroiwan* Inil nt>o to llie 
tract cikipnJiojr along tinJ Immr- 
dntrlv ndjoining Ifotii In of tlie 
Ilimafap In which tm e It i« a vcw 
Mtrn iTorcgion ocniminj, the whole 
moimtainnui •( are uvin Caihmrre 
to Ciiina. In the |»mcni article 
liowcirr thewonl Itooian Urr<inct 
cil to the couninr of the llrli Itaja 
eotnprrltenilcd wltnin the linilti aIm^c 
• l»rafied and the name of IlMtin 
nen confined to lil« Milyrct In or 
tier lo ilirlingui li ihrrn from the 
more ex(tandeil irflie of Ithootrna 
(/MoiyttV although in a ncct man 
nm and religion, there h m entire 
a re^rnihlanceai to Inte little doul t 
of iliar deiccnt from the fame on 
|dn 

Tlie northent portion of thia pro* 
eince pmenta nothing to the view 
Imithemo iiitn.hapenifTrgnUnt1e4t 
lome Riountalna cotereil with per 
pctual anew othm with perennial 
icHiire and nrli with abundant fo* 
mta of targe an 1 lofij- tree*- Al 
mo I eTCfjrmoiiniBln tiai a rapid tor 
rent at Ita lci<e and nnnjr of tl e 
mmt elerateil hn«e popnleui tillages 
nm1d<t orchards and other planta 
tion*. In Its caiemat appmranre it 
N the rctcrac of Tlliet which }i a 
lerel lahlr*land. Tlie inountainoiif 
liound^ of Dootan towardi Tibet 
furmi part of the great chain which 
ceographera term Afoont Imact or 
Lniodtia and of which frequent men 
tlon ta made In the mi thelogical talea 
of the Bralimins bg llie naoie of III* 
inalap At the base of the hlUa to 
wranu the Denial frontier li a plain 
of nboiit twentMiremlIca inbrcndih 
choked lip wiin the moat luxuriant 
vegetation and wlitrh from ita in 
aptitude to auftply thewnntaor fa 
cilitate the functions of human life 
was for a long lime properly con* 
aldcred as belon,.ing lo nettner Tlie 
exhalations ariaing from the multi 
tude of springs which the ilanity of 
the mountains give me to arc col 
lectcil and eonnned the woods 
ami ecnerate a most pestilentinl at 
nios(%erc The trees are large and 
the forests abound vrith clqihonts 


an 1 rhlnoeem rs i tmt the Intmin 
nniinsl I* murli del a eJ In funii sire 
an I slrrn*th 

Tlir cliiratc of Hootnii cthniils 
ctesy ilr^rrc of varntinii for at the 
time the Inhshilsnts of 1 oonaklin are 
enitllnusufexpo ingthmiirlveslonn 
nimoit vertical tun, ihme of Gha* 
sa feel all the rigours of snnler ami 
ere rliillnl 1>} ncvrr*melting snowt; 
)et these places are witliln sl,,lit of 
each other Uhrre the climate Is 
temperate almost every rivouralle 
aspM of the mountains eoate t with 
the smallest quanti^ of soil Is clear 
cd^ an I alspteit for mltiTBiionliy 
timg cut into linnrontBl lirdi TliC 
country abeiin Is with excellent lime 
stone but the natisrs appear tinae* 
ipislnted with Its uses rore^nenltiirut 
purpose* Tlie season of the rains 
about Tnssisiulnn the rnpital Is re* 
markahlr moderate} there are fre* 
quent showers but none of those 
hesvy torrents which accompany tlio 
S\\ monsoon In Benpl. In the 
hdiy trarts of Buotaii strasiherrtes 
ra idserries and li'acLbemes are 
found growing wild and there ere 
also apt le iiescti pnr and o| neol 
trees The forests abound with a 
vancty of handioinc limber lrfc« 
soeti AS the a h 1 Irrh. maple pw 
nine and fir liut no onk trees, ^le 
w Is oflni seen ei ht and ten feet in 
prth Tie turnips of Bootan are 
mmirkfibly good being large free 
from fibre* and srry sweet The 
liest frulit are oranges peaches anrl 
cols pomegnmaicsandwalniits lor 
the purposes of n,.riculture the Boo* 
tanners eomluct water across tlie 
chasms In the mountains through tlie 
hollow tninks of trees In this 
country a large proportion of the 
field labour Is performed by females 
who plant nnd weed anil on them 
eventually the task falls of applying 
the sickle and bmnilisliing Ine llaiF 
In all these lahorloiia offices tlicy arc 
exposed to the Inclemencies of the 
weather and to many other grics oils 
hardships 

W lid animals ore not numerous In 
Dootan hut monkeys of a large and 
lianilsome kind abound being held 
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sncrcd In tin* Bltootra«i n<i wt'U nn hj 
liic IIintIoi}‘(. Tl»e f>pcncw of Imr-e 
indigenous to Ilootnn is cidli-d Tiui« 
3 »n, or Tnngnn, from 'J’angnsl’him, 
the genera! apjieiintion of the iisscni- 
Idagc of inonntaiiis that constitut*‘H 
Bootnn Proper, tiic breed liung •!- 
toi;ethcr confined ttithin its liiml' 
Tlic) arc usii ilh tliirtct n Imnds hiuli, 
and rcninrKtihlc for their ^Jlntnt.lr> 
and jiiht proportion'!, *J hey are in 
I'cncral distingiiislu d !»> a tendency 
to picliald, those of one colour hnng 
r.ire Tiic\ arc sliori-hodicd, clem 
Jiiiihcd, ami nltlioiigli deep in the 
chest, cxtrcmclj actne. Actiistonicd 
among tJicir nntnc inoiinlninH to 
struggle ngninst opposition, the} 
seem to iniicrit this spirit as a prin- 
ciple of their nature, and hence base 
acipiircit among I'lirope.ins a clin- 
rncter of heiiig htadstiong and iin- 
goveriiahle, though in reality it pro- 
ceeds from an cvccss of eagerness to 
perform their task, 

A carasan despatched In the Deb 
Rnja sisits nnmiallj the lliingpoor 
district, bringing the coarse v oollen 
aiunufactiircs ol Bootan, Tibet cow- 
tails, boes’-wa\, w nlnuts, n ory, musk, 
gold-dust, sihcrin ingots, some Chi- 
nese silks, tea, paper, and knhes, 
besides the Tanj an horses that carry 
the goods. These adventures arc 
entirely on account of the Deb Raja, 
to whom the goods belong, having 
been mostly received in kind in paj- 
ment of theiercnucs; but the sum 
total in a national point of view is 
quite insignificant. The returns usual- 
ly consist of English w oolicns, indigo, 
diied fish, quicksilver, cloves, nut- 
megs, inccnsc, sandal-wood, sheet 
and wrought copper, tin, gimpovvdei, 
otter-skins, rhinoceros’ horns and 
hides, cotton cloth, coral, and swine. 
.The aggregate amount of the whole 
seldom exceeds 30,000 rupees, of 
which indigo alone engrosses half 
the value The privilege of thus 
sending a caravan into Bootan Proper 
has never been conceded even to the 
Bengalese, by this jealous and timid 
government, but the latter aie allowed 
an unrestricted trade m the low 
countiy, through which they drive 


lip many swine to the inonnlnin'!. 
Small ns this trade formcrlv was, it 
IS sni»l to have Intlcrh declined, al- 
though the hcavv duties fornirrlj le- 
va d on the Bootnn imports were 
nholidicdlij Lord Cornwallis Ilsctms 
prohtihlc, however, that this insig- 
inncant traffic, so c.igcrlj sought after 
h\ the Biitish niithoritics, both at 
home and abroad, has not so much 
ncttiatlj declined ns taken a (hficrent 
direction. 'J’he prc-'Cnts sent bj the 
Dth Il'ijn to Calcutta in 1172, when 
iirmid ol his cars, consisted ol sheets 
ol gilt copper, stamped with the 
hi, ILK cnglc* of the Rnssinti armorial, 
talents ol gold and silv er, and biilscs 
ol gold-dust ; hat's of genuine musk , 
narrow woollen cloths, the niami- 
f.tciurc of Tibet ; and silks from 
China The narr.iiiicc, n base silver 
com stnick in Cooch Bnhar, about 
tcnpcncc in value, is ciiricntthroiigli- 
oiit Bnot'in, where there arc local 
prejudices against a mint. 

'Jhc miht.irj weapons of the Boo- 
tnnncrs arc a bow and arrow, n short 
strnightsword,nndnfanIchion reflected 
like a pinning knife In wai they use 
arrows tainted with a poison pro- 
cured from a plant as yet unknown 
to Europeans In appearance it is 
an inspissated vegetable juice, much 
resembling crude opium 1 licir match- 
locks are verj contemptible, and of 
no use but in sucli weather as will 
admit of the primings taking fire in 
an open pan, Thej’ arc dexterous m 
the management of the sword and 
shield, and excel in archery; they 
have wall pieces, but no cannon A 
stiong jealousy of all intercourse 
with liindostnn has long prevailed 
throughout this i cgion, which has not 
been diminished by the recent pro- 
gress of the Biitish arms, among 
inoimtnins which had never been 
conquered, 01 even seriously invaded 
bj any of the Mnhomedan powers. 

In person there is a remarkable 
dissimilarity between the feeble-bo- 
died, mcLk-spiritcd natives of Beng d, 
and their active and Herculean tieigh- 
bours the mountaineers of Bootan, 
many of whom arc six feet in height 
A strong similaiity of feature per- 
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ihf rafu* »V» 

cf « txfi mrrtntiw ur 
inrttc tt>J !f **»] tlf<aDthrSWn 

»ttli lrti«^ 4 rr f*tr* Bcsl I «brv 
<{Mvlk lY'f^ MV Kfr«th tU 

l*:rtfd*rtli •••U la iVv 

lltrMi, frtaa «I.Kfc l^-f tium« vf 
Hn^JtrrvinRr'l ittr>r>{n!raU!t\| 
|hit cmr rcrw«n in «»« Im otr wf Im 
•! t^lpirtoi l*T r*rt<va. Thtf riv t/ 
iIh* IlaniArnm h ■ tm rrtrNl** r 
lr»i<trr la •«»» I arJ I mI sith 
|(»h£f<M9iM«va»tTH If «tftlrHnl 

»n<r r%tm 4 I I7 rvt«w 

T) dr f}t^U !>v* Mr ta ll ta a la 

fcsfttif tw«v«t4t V atMl ihr r^rlrtHr 

I* tart » ItariM « 

la!oa ilte c)r li lliv trm ‘rti w 
tlif Cmt abU*! i» railrf f*i cnt 
namnia froci Ifcr clmWanr l« Ifcr 
c!iH%a(*iv»rtrror ftnetfmnrvi'ft^ 
««!cat Bmarrl'eTMtar ld*«a an! 

norr fnfikuurU ■«««)* dirChl'wnr 
Th« tiin« «f t^F Uanuaem arv 
ariMPili and rtn 1 ^ tlim «nii« a< 
«TFry*d««nrrd**vl<rf<r« Ihrj Ltiv 
nm 1^ rui ntttia of • t<nui!| iKnr 
mh\Xm art *>« «f tcir warn 
fro«tK 

Jhttt l-aaitn ttt ta tfnmt «v-lf 
one •lorx lil*\ ImI iLf |«arr of Ibe 
JMi Kajaal T«o1 ii 4 «m ron « of 
isan* flonn, ilw avent fa aibi<}i {< 
I } Ictftr •lain, an vnntttal ctmin* 
auere In Hooian. la ■ rounUf 
compMol of taminluQS aoj fatct 
Mctra tfjr lorrrtitf* brUfr* rnu*i ro* 
craunijr t« of aitcli froftiral omir 
rcnrr that • initOrr haf uioatl)' 
•FTcra! to t«t« In a da) a jaumfjr 
Theae are of rannut vim irudton 
Itmrralljr of tImUr, Ikii aariKtiinr* 
avnn,^ on Iren cbalni. \\ ooUcti cloth 
for ninrat meat, at Irttv and tn, are 
In see araonj; the llootannen. elm 
are *trait;:Frt to the auUIs nlerttvi 
anti rcGn^ diitiDciioni of llte llrafi- 
inlnleal IIIoJcmi. At a reffeafanvot, 
m Ii at eotatnon In Bootan at In 
Chins, but It la ia»te by a err) dif 
fevent preecKt front that ehicii > u- 
ropeaat are aecutlomcd to follow 
In pretenne Ihit bcvem,,e (if It fDay 
Iw to callnl) the llootannen male a 
compound of water flour aalt, but 
ter nodSoheatca wtUi aoroe other 
tou I 


adrfnvrrt In/ndirett all boHisI and 
U»it^l<r^(nr Ulm iSejr hate 
f a con ll rj lnh It with llvir 
I «7ur on all «l In H ordrr to nxle 
It (trvn a^lrtwlKiillr) «fapltO|i 
in a f«tfr «»f Kaitrt n V In aoire 
va»ft thrtf mrJw-al proct oc It rm- 
«1 trA I'weavrnwFt to lire ph)'«tnaa, 
who^ wbm the Prb tia)a lArt a 
«S4toctrtb)vr liotJi'vd to mallow 
htofttr ovKawald) a prwwwthm- 
ate rf ihraaww med nne 

Tbe trim trtaof rtlr'ton In IlKHan 
are ^ ll e t,«Ksa Bj Idtii t trvf , tod 
f *m a d ttrnct c'« s twrfitwd tolcl)* 
to iwtfmrie. the dtitir* of ihrtr 
f»itb tVe Urt) pvetendit^ to im 
I ntrffctTorc In mattm of apintual 
vonecte. Irate irlt^wn with all ha 
t« rt aM rr*Ttp w rW to tbiMc who 
arrMtviol bgr rsrijr tiA atloailn 
lt*d<wiritmao laettmtrea. Althott^ 
thrfr l> nod ituict»‘mofca».Fai*Kio£ 
the Bm» anner* )tt thtf are not 
wUhout diflrtvtwra In trlmntt* opU 
rioas the twrrvfit* nf *«alh)a fi n h 
(the rchoof to ehl^h Ihrjr adlMve) 
d^ftlr^eMrntttl') frtmll 8ti>f( at*- 
tana, and prtruitiF^, if e r»ft«uBi(w 
iJiwi of nr^ Fprttea of fml that i« 
roottIrmtini'erraMat >mms*vel9’ 
the Bfsh<»inv Om mtnri |«iml nm 
an Icntwalrnn to wbWh iJracrfiipa 
erfbv aatKt tr arr atiari nl ti) the 
Inhx vjiflit of Boo*an and Ttiwt are 
•ofda Iflwt&ed oa moil of ihdr 
fuU«et«dJinfv Thr) are alio frr* 
ipimtlf mmicd «Hi reel* In larpe 
and drrn chaiectert, and aomrtlmm 
ftndrml Imldr on the aido of hillv 
by mfonaoi atonr» flint In tlie rarth 
of to larjreaalee at to lie Ir^iUo at a 
ronildrtab'e dntaner In the per 
fonnanre of anj rrivthmt duty, tire 
Bootwi funclionarlei admit of no In> 
temtptlonwhatcicr which atrirtneii 
hat aloaft |iro»rda lourreonnflnUe 
dr!a)raBdineoiiim!enee to the Brh 
lidt litplooiatbtt who have had bn 
•ifle«t to iranuct with them, 

ThePcb Ilaji, who midei at Tat. 
■Ku ton la munllv eoniiJcml to Ire 
the aupretne lirad of the provinee 
bat in Btnrt tenie be It on!)’ the 
tecular mvrmnr the lq;itimate to- 
rervl^n Ireinj; the Ulianua Ilaja, a 
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supposed incarnation of the deity; 
but as this sacred person never inter- 
feres in lay aifairs, he is only known 
to foreigners through the transactions 
of his deputy the Deb Raja. There 
are said to be eighteen passes from 
the low countries to the mountains ; 
some of the most important are placed 
under the control of officers named 
subabs, the extent of whose power 
is uncertain. In the hot and rainy 
season the subah usually resides at a 
fortress among the mountains, but in 
the cold season he descends to the 
lower hills, and often visits the plains, 
either to enforce obedience or to in- 
vade the neighbouring states, on which 
occasions their attacks exhibit a com- 
bination of cowardice, perfidy, and 
the most fiend-hke cruelty. Both the 
lower hilly country and the plain be- 
longing to Bootan aie partitioned 
into small domains, each having a 
distinct officei foi the collection of 
the revenue, and the superintendence 
of the police. Some of these are 
chiefs of the subdued communities, 
for no genuine Bhootea has settled in 
.these parts ; others are native Boo- 
tanners of the mountains The heie- 
ditary chiefs pay a fixed revenue, 
while the Bootan officers collect the 
land tax on account of government. 

The Deb Raja’s authority is best 
established in the plain, and in the 
country adjacent to the line of road 
leading from Bengal to Tassisudon 
the capital ; for with the country to 
the east and west we are but little 
acquainted. The principal towns are 
Tassisudon, Poonakha, Wandipoor, 
Ghassa, and Munchom. The nearest 
governor to the Sikkim frontier is the 
subah of Dellamcotta, next to him 
the subah of Luckidwar, then the 
subah of Buxcdwar; and east from 
the Gudhadar river is the subah of 
Burradwar. The next goi crnor to- 
wards the east is the subah of Rc- 
pudwar, who has under him a jungly 
district named Rayniana, bounded 
on the cast by the Sonkosh, and still 
further cast is tlie subah of Cherang, 
a place at the head of a pass, four 
days’ journey from Cutcluibarrj The 
country between the Sonkosh and the 


Ayi belongs to a tributary, and be- 
yond the river last mentioned the 
Bijnee territories commence. InA.D. 
1820 the Deb Raja claimed a princi- 
pal portion of the lands of Maraghaut, 
occupied by the Raja of Gooch Bahar, 
which, after investigation, were de- 
clared by the British government to 
belong to Bootan. 

In ancient Brahminical legends the 
denomination of the country we call 
Bootan is Madra, but respecting its 
eaily history we haie no record or 
tradition. The first intercourse of 
its government with the British na- 
tion happened in 177 ^, m which year 
the Deb Raja suddenly invaded the 
principality of Gooch Bahar, and 
meeting with little opposition from 
the natives, rapidh gained possession 
of the countiy. This was decidedly 
the first instance of hostility between 
the two states, and it had proceeded 
to the last extremity before the go- 
vernment of Bengal, which had hi- 
therto derived no benefit from the 
contested territory, was appnzed of 
what had befallen it. The invaders 
were easily driven back by two bat- 
talions of native infantry, and next 
year pursued by a detachment under 
Gapt. John Jones into their own ter- 
ritories, where the fortress of Del- 
lamcotta was taken by storm. This 
exploit greatly alarmed the Bootan 
Raja for his own safety, and induced 
him to apply to the Teshoo Lama, 
through whose mediation a peace 
was subsequcntlj arranged. After 
the defeat and flight of the Bootan- 
ners in 1772, Durp Deo, the chief of 
Bjkantpoor, who had joined them, 
sent a messenger from the jungles, to 
which he had fled, begging to be re- 
stored to his estate, in consideration 
of which he engaged to pay a tribute 
of 25,000 rupees per annum in place 
of 10,000 rupees, winch had hitherto 
been his stipulated payment. These 
terras were accordiuglj' acceded to, 
and the zemindar was put in posses- 
sion, not only of Ins former estate, 
but also of what had been alienated 
by the Bootnnncrs 

The present possessions of Bootan 
to the south-west arc separated from 
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iho IWitpt JittfKti Ir the mcr 
Tcrtta, » (at •ouih m 0(ipsu1pmj:F 
tittturA cm the r&ctcrnmnV 
of t^i tiTtr To the MNtih of ihti 
the ltnt(«h trcHtonrc rrM* the 
mta, and IntertnU «uh thcwe of 
Dooten In > ntoit Irtf^Ur tnxnflef* 
the boaadiry Itne In tht« cinAftrr be* 
IftC n!toj:cther tmasunrj tWIoRt 
*S trrnioty tn each lUie 

•re rofoptcttl/ In eUted hjr the 
•ettioni of the other, •« etroiilifieil 
In the etteniire met oatned niula 
retta, vhleb lift to the «ctt of the 
Tccita, and b comjtlrtclf torroundR! 

the B<n;:a)cte t rniin lanr of llj 
lanipoor ahhooi anjr Intrili^e or 
certi oerreptHde landmiarh* The 
retentMn 01 Phubeotu. tmoerer, b 
attended «iUi nich tumdrr adran* 
ta;:ei to the ruIoJi of Ddtimeelta 
acid the local o&ieeca. that cm tio{«e« 
are entertained of bcifljtaUe loeSeet 
it! purchate or achan^e for aone 
other imeeof •deqiuletaltie 
The > uropean mder mil aearre!/ 
bdiere tliat alone the ohote line m 
llntnh frontier frontheSululcjeto 
the Orahmaputra, there eti ts >nd 
atwa/a haa ealtted, a rcymUr and 
peraeTCTtns ajatem of eoemdtmeat 
on the Bndth pottcathmt ahfch al 
iheu;^ frcqaeotl/ detected and htf 
fled, bat In man/ Initanrea proved 
aneccnfttl In the«c attemptv no 
nation hav praceedckl more proipe* 
rou«!/ thao the Dootannera, «ha«e 
eneroadimenta have not Item eon 
fined to that part of the boundai/ 
weit of Cooen Oaliar althoush it 
began there Tlie line of frontier 
cast of the Sonhoih to the eonOnta 
of Atum liu been atlll more auU* 
jeeted to tbeir Intnialonv, at In Ihia 
quarter the/ have managed to appro* 
|>rhite to themielvea the large ettate 
of Bid^agong immediatel/ adjacent 
to Blinee nhero their Interfceetm 
as wm be leen under that head wav 
atlll mere Irr^lar Hie Bid/asong 
estate was obli]^ originall/ to deTiver 
annuall/fort/ elephants to theBndah 
government which last as the feudal 
superior had the sole ri^ht of nomi 
nating to the auccettion It Is true 
that the Btdj’Sgong cluef gnve the 


tWoUnom }(or{ji al*out 4M rupees 
worth of cotton cloth* and dried fithj 
bat this wav done met el/ toeonciliate 
Ibegombwill of airil>e which from 
its|m«itIonws alws/s able to harass 
hit rttatr The Bo^an gorrramcni 
never darrU lodiipute the tovcreignt/ 
e^ the rtlate with the ^fogut• from 
« horn the deliver/ of the irooib above- 
menUonrd was hrpt a prof nind secret 
The llcb Itajs, white the atlcniion of 
the tlntidi presldmc/ ms directed 
ebewhew gm tioiscMton ofthr Ibd 
/•Cong rrmlndatr end some /ears 
after, when the efitumiianevs c>f the 
case wrre reported Uwasdetermlned 
to forrgo all ttalm to an object tiiat 
appeami of such trivial Imponancr 
tiurlne the cormpondenre that took 
place btforr that resolution wns drfi 
tiltlvcJ/ adopted the Deb Ilaja on 
twing rcquirtkl to produce huilocu 
ments relied that It was not nis* 
lemaij fur the liootanncra to be 
rcgialsicd b/ writings, but b/ poises- 
alon 

In IftlS K1 hen Khant Bos a na 
tbe agent was drputrd to Ussa b/ 
the Bmgal Mvctnmcni to nreoeuto 
seme boandar/ arvaiuirments siiiti the 
Drbllajs Imt could not get an/ fur 
fber than Ihmian where he remained 
above a /car On his return he pve 
Ina rrpott of his Joumr/ and iIrscTi{i* 
lien of the cminit/ he had vUlied, 
which document, however threw lit 
tie or no lijil on the hi tor/ of this 
singular renintr/ although It Is most 
periicsilsr in reeonling the moiilhl/ 
wa,.es paid to the government aer* 
vanta. In 1810 ihenilvance of iho 
Ddnese forces towards Nepaul es 
ciled a consldcmble sensation nt the 
court of the Deb Itaji where It was 
ascribed to the Intrigues and misre* 
presentations of the CorLhas and 
the Deb expressed his hopes of av 
sltlanee tn ease he tneurrctl the 
dispIcBsure of the Chinese ravem 
ment b/refuamg to act sgsinst the 
Bniish These amlcnble professions 
however were probahl/ ellrlted b/ 
the esiiting slate of Blfjira In Bootan 
where in consequence of some dif 
Terence between the Dharma, or si I 
ritual nnd the Deb or secular Uaja, 

T S 
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supposed incarnation of the deity; 
but as this sacred person never inter- 
feres in lay affairs, he is only known 
to foreigners through the transactions 
of his deputy the Deb Raja There 
are said to be eighteen passes from 
the low councnes to the mountains ; 
some of the most important ai e placed 
under the control of officers named 
subahs, the extent of whose power 
is uncertain. In the hot and rainy 
season the subah usually resides at a 
fortress among the mountains; but in 
the cold season he descends to the 
lower hills, and often visits the plains, 
either to enforce obedience or to in- 
vade the neighbouring states, on which 
occasions their attacks exhibit a com- 
bination of cowardice, perfidy, and 
the most fiend-like cruelty. Both the 
lower hilly country and the plain be- 
longing to Bootan aie partitioned 
into small domains, each having a 
distinct officer for the collection of 
the revenue, and the superintendence 
of the police. Some of these are 
chiefs of the subdued communities, 
for no genuine Bhootea has settled m 
.these parts ; others are native Boo- 
tanners of the mountains The here- 
ditary chiefs pay a fixed revenue, 
while the Bootan officers collect the 
land tax on account of government. 

The Deb Raja’s authority is best 
established in the plain, and in the 
country adjacent to the line of road 
leading from Bengal to Tassisudon 
the capital ; for with the country to 
the east and west we are but little 
acquainted The principal towns are 
Tassisudon, Foonakha, Wandipoor, 
Ghassa, and Munchom. The nearest 
governor to the Sikkim frontier is the 
subah of Dcllamcotta , next to him 
the subah of Luckidwar; then the 
subah of Buxcdwar ; and cast from 
the Gudhadar river is the subah of 
Burradwar. Tlie next governor to- 
wards the cast is the subah of Rc- 
pudwar, who has under him a jungly 
district named Raymana, bounded 
on tlie cast by tlie bonkosh, and still 
further cast is tlie subah of Cherang, 
a place at the head of a pass, four 
daj b’ journey from Cutchiibarrj The 
countrj between theSonkosh and the 


Ayi belongs to a tributary, -and be- 
yond the river last mentioned the 
Bijnee terntones commence. InA.D. 
1820 the Deb Raja claimed a princi- 
pal portion of the lands of Maraghaut, 
occupied by the Raja of Cooch Bahar, 
which, after investigation, were de- 
clared by the Britibh government to 
belong to Bootan. 

In ancient Brahminical legends the 
denomination of the country we call 
Bootan is Madra, but respecting its 
early history we have no record or 
tradition. The first intercourse of 
Its government with the British na- 
tion happened in 1772, in which year 
the Deb Raja suddenly invaded the 
principality of Cooch Bahar, and 
meeting with little opposition from 
the natives, rapidly gained possession 
of the country. This was decidedly 
the first instance of hostility between 
the two states, and it had proceeded 
to the last extremity before the go- 
vernment of Bengal, which had hi- 
therto derived no benefit from the 
contested territory, was appiized of 
what had befallen it The invaders 
were easily driven back by two bat- 
talions of native infantry, and next 
year pursued by a detachment under 
Capt. John Jones into their own ter- 
ritories, where the fortress of Del- 
lamcotta was taken by storm This 
exploit greatly alarmed the Bootan 
Raja for his own safety, and induced 
him to apply to the Teshoo Lama, 
through whose mediation a peace 
was subsequently arranged. After 
the defeat and flight of the Bootan- 
ners in 1772, Durp Deo, the chief of 
Bykantpoor, who had joined them, 
sent a messenger from the jungles, to 
which he had fled, begging to be re- 
stored to his estate, in consideration 
of which he engaged to pay a tribute 
of 25,000 rupees per annum in jplucc 
of 10,000 rupees, which had hitherto 
been Ins stipulated payment. These 
terms were accordingly acceded to, 
and the zemindar was put in posses- 
sion, not only of his lormcr estate, 
but also of what had been alienated 
by the Bootanners. 

The present possessions of Bootan 
to the south-west arc separated from 
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the Benf^ dtsirtets hjr the pver 
Teesta, »« Ur aoiith at Oopaulst>ng<» 
a Mtaatetl on the taitern tonh 
of that river To the aouih of thli 
Mint the Urtriih Icmtone* croaa the 
Tcesta, and ialcmilf «lth thoie of 
Bootan in aiaott btrjraUr manner, 
the bonndaty line In ima qnartcr Ins 
liw ajtopKber Im^oaij Poplona 
of Imiiotj lirienpn* to each atate 
are rompletcljr !n»u!ated I j the poa> 
aeauona of the other, aa exeomlified 
In the extenrire tract oameJ rhuta* 
rotta, ahtch liea to tlie arett of the 
Tecata, and la completely aurrounded 
I7 the Dcn^lcae aemndarr of llj 
hantpoor atthout aflyintellij^leor 
even jteremUMe Und-«iarl>a The 
retention 01 l^hulaeotta, hoverer, U 
attended with aucli liienure aJran 
tagea to the auhah of Ueltaaieotta 
and the local offieett, that no hopea 
ore entertained of betn^ able to cfleet 
ita purchaae or eaeltanse for aeae 
other amceof adequate talae 
The t.uro|iean reader tnll aenrceljr 
bdim, that along the «hele tine of 
Bntub frontier, from the Sotuleje (0 
the OrahmapQUa, there cxi t< and 
alirira haa cxlitcd, a regular and 
peraevenn^ ajitetn of enermehinent 
on the Bnudi poMCtvlont «hich al 
thoQgh frcqnently detected wni baf 
fled, baa In many Inatanccs proved 
luccestful In tlie«« attempta, no 
nation has procceilcJ more proipe- 
rotuly than tlie Boounnera nfioxe 
cncroaehmenti have not licen eon 
fined to that part of the beundan 
weat of Cooch Dahar dihouji it 
began there. The line of frontier 
east of the Sonho^ to tlie eonhnea 
of Alum has been atill more aul>< 
Jeeted to tbeir intniilona aa in this 
quarter they hare managed to appro* 
imate to themsehca the large estate 
of Bidyi^ng immedutriy adjacent 
to Sijnee nhero tbeir interferenee 
as will be seen under that bead was 
still more frrqgular Tlie Bidyagong 
cstatewasobli^onginallj toddlrer 
annually forty clentianta to the BnU^ 
govemnentywhlclilast os the feudal 
superior, had the aoie n^ht of nomi 
nating to the auceesdon It la true 
that the Bidyogong chief gate tbo 


Boetannera yearly alioul 4 M nipcea 
worth ofcollon cloths and dried fish; 
hut this was done merely to concilate 
the gootUwiU of a tribe wliieh from 
Its pouilon was always able to harass 
his estate The fiooun government 
peter dared to dispute the aomr^ty 
of the estate with the Moguls from 
n hom the delirtfyof the gr^s altovc* 
mentioned was kept a profound secret 
ThePeb Itaja, while the attention of 
the Bntldi pmldenqr waa direeteil 
elsewhere got possession of the Bui 
yagoog rendndaipr and some years 
after, when the orcumstancca of the 
case srere reported It waa determined 
to forego all claim to an object that 
Bppeartd of such tnvial Importance 
llunps the eorTrspondence that look 
place before that resolution was driU 
nhlvcty adopted the Ueb tUjs on 
being requirtsi to produce hitdoeii 
fflcnts replied that It was not etis 
lomafy for the Dootanneri to lie 
regulated by smung% but by posses* 
tloa 

to 181.1 Klshrn Khant Boa a na 
five agent was dcpuicsl to l.asta by 
the Bengal nvemment 10 nemiaio 
aoiaeboiifiiuiy amn^^cntawlth the 
Deb Raja buiroDhTnolgctanyfor 
tl^ than Bootan where be rcnmtned 
sboveaycar On his return he give 
in a report of his journey and descrip- 
tion of the country he hail vislird, 
which document hewerer threw In 
tie or no light on the hUiorjr of ihti 
singular country, ahiiough It Is most 
particular in recording the monthly 
eragea paid to the government aer 
vents fn IflIC thendvaneo of the 
Chinese foreet towards Sepaut ex 
cited a cons! Jmhie sensation at the 
court of the Deb Ileja where it was 
uenbed to the Intrigues and mlsre* 
presentations of the Gorkha^ and 
the Drii expresscit hia hopes of av 
lUtanee, In ease he Incurred tlie 
displeasure of the Chinese gosem 
ment by refusing to net against the 
Onurb Tiiese amicable professions 
however were probaMy dinted liy 
the existing tiote of aflUtrs in Boouui 
where In consequenee of aomo dif 
ference between the Dharmn orani 
ritual and the Deb or secular Uaja 
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the deposition of the latter was con- 
templated, and a civil war expected. 
To prevent this exticmity the Deb 
Raja declared he would resign the 
reins of government, after the ap- 
proaching month of June, to Lama 
Sree Tap, who before had disputed 
with him the succession to the office 
of Deb Raja, and had been deposed 
after having actually assumed that 
dignity, but the sincerity of these 
protestations was much questioned, 
and It was not generally supposed 
that he would actually perform what 
he had professed in the moment of 
danger. In the event of a contest, 
one party will endeavour to conciliate 
the favour of the British, the other 
that of the Chinese, whose direct 
authority will probably be ultimately 
established throughout Bootan, as it 
has been in Tibet. — {Capt Turner, F. 
Buchanan, Smon, Public MS. Docu- 
ments, D, Scott, Ktshen Kbant Bos, 
^c.) 

BooTON.--An island in the eastern 
seas, lying off the south-eastern ex- 
tremity ol Celebes, about the fifth 
degree of south latitude In length 
it may be estimated at eighty-five 
miles, by tiventy the average breadth. 
It is separated from the island of 
Fangansanc by a strait which is passa- 
ble lor square-rigged vessels 

This island is high and woody, but 
well cultivated, producing nee, maize, 
jams, a variety of tropical fruits, and 
abundance ot the wild bread-fruit 
tree, the kernel of which is indigesti- 
ble Fowls, goats, buffaloes, and fish 
may also be procured. The inhabi- 
tants arc ugiy and of short stature, 
their religion the Mahomedan, and 
language (on the sea-coast) the Ma- 
lay. Ihe Dutch had formerly a set- 
tlement m the bay of Booton, where 
they sent annually an officer, named 
the extirpator, to inspect the woods 
and destroy the cloic trees. On the 
cast-side Booton is indented by a 
baj called Dwaal, or Mistake Bay, by 
the Dutch, into which, if a ship be 
dnftcd bj the currents, she cannot 
get out again until the west monsoon 
sets m, and even then it is difficult. 


A Dutch governor going to Ban- 
da, was detained in this vexatious 
state for a whole year. — (Stavormus, 
LabiUardidre, Forrest, Bougainville, 

Bofaui. (Bhupala, a lord or 
lung ) — The capital of a small inde- 
pendent Mahomedan principality in 
the province of Malwa, which forms 
the exact boundary of the old Hindoo 
province of Malwa, one gate being 
within Its boundaries, and the othei 
in Gundwana; lat 23® 17^ N, Ion. 
77° 30' E , 100 miles E from Oojein. 
It has the possessions of Sindia and 
of Kotah to the north, the territones 
of Sindia to the east ; the Nerbudda 
to the south, and the districts of 
Sindia and Holcar to the west. The 
surrounding country is an uneven 
jungly tract, but the soil is generally 
fertile, especially m the vallies, and it 
is well watered by numerous streams 
of which the Betwa is the most con- 
siderable. In 1820 the whole prin- 
apality contained 1,571 jaghirc and 
knyrat Cchanty), and 2,559 khalsa or 
crown villages, of which last 714 
were uninhabited. In 1819 the gross 
revenue of Bopaul amounted to nine 
lacks of rupees, but it was expected 
to reach twenty lacks in 1824. 

The town of Bopaul is surrounded 
by a stone wall , but presents a rui- 
nous appearance, notwithstanding it is 
the residence of the Nabob Foiijdai 
Khan, On the outside is a suburb 
equally decayed, and on the south- 
west a ghurry or native fortification, 
built on the solid rock, with a stone 
wall and square towers, but all much 
dilapidated. Under the south-w'cst 
angle of this fort is a large tank, 
formed by an embankment at the con- 
fiucnce of several streams, one mile 
and a half in breadth, and extending 
to the west four miles and a halt, 
whence issues the river Bess. On 
the east of the city there is a smaller 
tank having two dams across, extend- 
ing in length about two miles from 
north to south, the source of the 
small river Fntra. 

The town and territory of Bopaul 
arc occupied by a colony of Pntans, 
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Tlio largest of the Asiatic isles, ex- 
tending from the seventh parallel of 
north, to the fourth parallel of south 
latitude, and from the 109tli to the 
1 18th of east longitude. The king- 
dom of Borneo, or Burnt, by Euro- 
peans termed Borneo proper, having 
been the first state visited by them, 
may have given rise to tlie erroneous 
application of the name to the ivholc 
island, ^hich by the native inhabi- 
tants, and throughout the eastern 
archipelago, is universally termed 
Fiilo Klcmantan. It is of o solid, 
compact, cgg-Iikc figure, and not so 
deeply indented bj' arms of the sea 
ns the Eastern islands generally arc, 
yet it possesses many spacious baj s 
and harbours, and is surrounded b} 
muddy shoi es, and numberless isles 
and rocky islets, many of the latter 
not larger than a common European 
house. In length it may be estimated 
750 miles, by 350 the average breadth, 
giving a superficial area of S6S,500 
square miles 

The interior of this island being 
still wholly unexplored, we are com- 
pelled to trust to the inaccurate com- 
munications of the Ignorant natives 
to Europeans formerly settled at the 
different factories, or occasionally vi- 
siting the sea-coast on trading voy- 
ages This species of information is 
obviously not entitled to much atten- 
tion, from a concurrence of testi- 
mony, however, we may infer, than 
in general, for above thirty miles in- 
land, It continues marshy and alluvial, 
interspeised with small hills, almost 
covered with jungle, but to a certain 
degree cultivated. Further inland it 
becomes mountainous, and is covered 
With forests, swarming with wild 
animals, and producing that species 
of large ape, named by Malays orang 
outang,^ or man of the woods These 
mountains are said to stretch in ranges 
running nojth and south, between 
which rivers flow, and extensive lakes 
stagnate. If we may credit Malay 
accounts, this central tract is also 
partially inhabited, as they assert that 


many of the article?, both of tr.ifiic 
and subsistence, sold on the sea-coast 
to Europeans, are brought from a dis- 
tance of twenty days up the country. 

Tlic rivers of Borneo best known 
to Europeans arc those of Banjar- 
massiii, Fassir, and Borneo proper, 
which were ascertained to bcnavigablc 
for boats above fifty miles from their 
junction with the sea; but they have 
never been ascended liighcr bj Euro- 
peans, and rarely even by the resident 
Malajs. In a country drenched by 
the solstitial rains there are probably 
many other streams and rivers, but 
of a short course, and seldom navi- 
gable, which is an additional obstacle 
to the exploring of the interior, to 
those interposed by theMahomedan 
nntii es of the const, who endeavour 
to monopolize the traffic by prevent- 
ing all communication between the 
inland natives and the Chinese or 
Europeans. 

The climate of the northern por- 
tion of Borneo much resembles that 
of Ceylon, being from the abundance 
of verdure always cool, and not sub- 
ject to the hot land winds that pre- 
vail on the coast of Coromandel. It 
is watered also by numerous fine 
streams, several of which fall into the 
bay of Malloodoo without bars. In 
this quarter are the high mountain 
and large lake of Keeneebaloo, near 
to which live the wild Idaan, named 
also Maroots, Horaforas or Alforeze, 
and Eayaks. According to native 
accounts the lake of Keeneebaloo is 
100 miles in circumference, and its 
waters (which are represented to be 
of a whitish colour) from five to six 
fathoms deep On the main-land of 
the north coast, opposite to Balam- 
bangan and Banguey, are forests of 
tall timber without underwood, and 
free-stone is also found in abundance. 
Here are large flocks of cattle named 
lisang, and flocks of deer and wild 
hogs fbed in the plains without fear 
of the tiger. The country produces, 
when properly cultivated, all sorts of 
tropical fruits, grains, and vegetables, 
but the climate has hitherto proved 
very destructive to European consti- 
tutions. 
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Tltc emtiu ef ihU liUitit «re 

fCMcd liT ■ iJuirlfT of frttr '!*» Ptitr* 
ibn itutc« toBic of «nKh •rr lal 1 lo 
of lon^ «litr»Ucin* Tho tt U(«t 
m^ilktian of ilir»e l« a mittutr tt 
Malajn, JipMJnr, , awI 

M»esiAar*» a few Atil««iA Ant 
MMue convrtiri) Atwr^nil* Tlie 7 
btie In All iKtn A i«p*am)« 
UtMlicroui tarr much aIiIkIoI lo 
ttith aihotn l>ur(»praAt hafc 
ticvtr )tl hrtn iA>lv in r«tk!'t h a 
•ecure Intcftoutte. A mmllmtle 
immW of Chlnetc Atr Al«a«« ffuiflil 
Ainon* tbm | And It U a rrmatla^ te 
fact that thnr aaarmed and unpro- 
tected junii trade Aithoiit dirtmli/^ 
•dm^; a eoait m fatal to l.iiropean«, 
yti ibHr carjrnca an taluil 1e, and 
their Te>«eh defmcclnt. The In 
tenor i« cliMjr occupied hy the a;t> 
cultural inlira tisncd !)ajaV«, tetj 
fnr of uhocn hare aa >et etouraced 
iheMahomedanrelipnai that of the 
Vafahi it hut Utle uudetitood al 
thougli tome ef their ttuftt hare at 
tmeiM Attentign from ihtir »«n|>a 
Itnt/ In many | laeca the potaca* 
dona of iheae Dajahi cttnul ^Ite to 
the •cA'dierr, nwre ctproally on the 
caitern coatt vttltin the atfalta of 
Macaaaar Thrre am alto eontl 
cicrable colonlet of Chinete iciticd 
along the prfnapal ntm la the In* 
lermr ohere In tone Inttaneci they 
ap|>ear to hare ettahlidied a aort 
of Independence The lofty central 
tnounUuna of Uomeo are repmeated 
as oecu]ded hy tiibes of PonaiBi 
srho tike the Uedahi of Cnloni am 
tald to calit in the cciy rudeit oiai^e 
of aavage life At present the mari- 
time states are cluefly the following 
tic. I Borneo Proper, S C^ti 3.1bt 
■tr 4 BaidarmasslR, fi Matten 0 
PumiaDa, 7 Samlxn. The chlcfa or 
rajas of these piratical states nosias 
each one or more strongdiolds, from 
which, with the assistance of a pesti 
letitial climate they hare frequently 
repulsed European troops with aerere 
loss 

On the north coast of Borneo 
about hfattoodoo Bay, {S a consider 
able territory, the sovereignty of 
which has hem long clnlmecT by the 


l^onloos Inil wlihli along with the 
nljitmi I limlinfllslanilan'sn, Ac 
sia* trguUtly erdrd to the Bnii h. 
ajvl at d flrrmi yetsAi*t a«tiimnl 
whhiMi any cq^uKltinn fniei the Sul 
tan of iKiftim IVopcr AlthcNigh 

r (»k»e«tJn,^ A fertile soil end irrigated 
I sarsmis stnall risrrt ninain from 
t&e Intctior, It still fTtnaint nraity in 
A sts eof natufr ami almnit unln- 
Kshitrili yrt It Is isU lo communU 
cate Inr Und rarrtaso of about fifty 
mites with iheyreat IsVes of the In- 
terior In the tirmity of the geld«f*ro- 
dnnng formstion* Mtouldanrieille- 
mmt hereafter mide on this coait, 
whKh appears In Iw British property 
it miebt 10 be fixed on m irmtonal 
and not on a eommrmal todr, for 
all the Isitrr have faded There has 
been a colony of Cambodianr one 
fhouund In numl«rr rsUldnhtd In 
Borneo for above fifty years. 

Some noilcrs have lictn rrctireil ef 
cuius ofteaiplcs and ddanidatcd cities 
in Borneo, and of llie rsiittnc* of In- 
tcnniiont In characters tinlnirihgihle 
lo the Chinese Malay* andHavaksi 
bet the Infiinnition Is qmte Inconctn 
dse, and It atill remains uncertain whew 
Iher Ihi* ItUnd had ever attidnrd a 
b^htf drgrtc of civdiiMion than h at 
pmcnlcsbilnig. That Borneo was vl 
wicd many centunra ago hj the CliU 
nese and Japanese Is well rsialdlsh 
eil| hut whrthcr it was ever (until 
reeently) permanently eolonlicd 1^ 
either of tiitsc nations is not satis- 
factonly Ascertained. I'orcclalnjara, 
plates, fnic* and earthen Utensil* 
the manufseture of Ciiina and Japan 
are frenucntlj dueoiered In diOcrent 
part* ofihecountiyt end such Is the 
renerabon la which these articles 
are held that a single antiniie Jar has 
been known to he purthateil by the 
Dayaks of the Interior for a sum little 
short of XSOOsterhngi iheiearepriied 
*’ the supposed de|ioslcones of tlio 
ashes of thar ancestors by the un- 
conrertrd Payaka, and appear to he 
their sole ohjecit of seneration, for 
at present they know not Ihe use of 
nests images, temples or even of 
rick, mortar nnd stone* 

In the provinco of J neeadow, up 
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the great river Lawai, and nearly in 
the centre of Borneo, according to 
Malay information, therfe are twenty- 
foul tribes of diiTeient appellations, 
whose bodies are not tattooed, and 
si\ that have this distinguishing mark; 
a tribe like the Papua n^ioes; and 
another as fair as the Chinese, and, 
like them. Wearing trowsers. The 
natives call their island Elemantan, 
or Quallamontan ; and the names of 
many of the rivers, mountains, and 
districts, greatly resemble those of 
the Ultia Gangetic provinces "Wlien 
thePortuguesefirst visited this island, 
in A D. 1 530, they found the Maho- 
medan lehgion regularly established 
on the sea-coast. 

Borneo has long been known to 
abound in gold, principally in alluvial 
deposits, from whence it is procured 
by the natives and Chinese, but most 
effectually by the latter, who carry 
on their operations pnncipally in a 
territory situated between Sanibass 
and Pontiana, named Montradak, 
fioin the chief mining village, situated 
inland two days^ journey by water 
The whole tract here speciEed is 
alluvial, being intersected by nume- 
rous livers flowing from the interior, 
of considerable size. The Chinese 
population in this division have been 
estimated at 3fl,000, including 4,000 
women of a mixed breed ; of this 
numbei 6,000 work the mines, while 
the rest are occupied in trade and 
agriculture. They are almost inde- 
pendent of the native chiefs, paying 
a tax to the Sambass Raja, in whose 
tcnitones the mines are, of about 
4,000 Spanish dollars per annum. 
The mines usually consist of longi- 
tudinal escalations, following the 
course of the mineral strata, and of 
very superficial depth, seldom exceed- 
ing sixteen feet ; the auriferous earth 
is M ashed every thirtj'-five days, m 
which space of time a mine wi ought 
bj 200 labourers will jield from 250 
to 500 ounces of the precious metal 
in dust. The annual produce of the 
great mines of Montredak have been 
estimated at 88,362 ounces of gold, 
and the total number of Chinese m 
or near the gold districts at 200,000 


persons. Antimony is found accu- 
mulated in large masses or mountains 
at Sadang and Sarawa, from whence 
it is exported to Smgapoor in large 
quantities ; indeed the supply appears 
inexhaustible. 

Borneo is the only island of the 
Eastern archipelago in which the 
diamond is found, and pnncipally li- 
mited to the teiritories of the Ban- 
jarroassm and Pontiana chiefs. The 
most productive mines are at a place 
named Landak, from which the dia- 
monds of Borneo are designated to 
distinguish them from those of Hin- 
dostan ; and it is remarkable that the 
same alluvial tract is also the richest 
in gold. These mines appear to have 
been long wrought by the Dayaks, or 
abonginal savages, but probably with 
little skill or industry ; and even now 
diamonds are little prized by the Chi- 
nese, the resident Buggess merchants 
being the great traffickeis in these 
gems. In 1815 the petty chief of 
Mattan possessed one of the largest 
diamonds m the world, obtained 
about a century ago in the mines of 
Landak ; in the rough state it weigh- 
ed 367 carats, equal to I83Jwhen 
cut and polished, only eleven carats 
and a half less than the Emperor of 
Russia’s diamond, and forty-six ca- 
rats and three quarters heaviei than 
the Pitt diamond; its real value is 
£269,378, which is £34,822 less than 
the Russian, but £119,773 more than 
the Pitt diamond. It is reported 
since the above date to have fallen 
into the hands of the ambitious chief 
of Pontiana. 

The inhabitants of the interior, or 
aborigines, have received various ap- 
pellations, in the south and west Da- 
yaks, in the north Idaan, and in the 
ea'it Tiroon , but they appear in 
6very respect to resemble the Hora- 
foras, or Alforese, of the Dutch and 
Portuguese. The latter are indi- 
genous in nearly all the eastern isles, 
and are sometimes found in the same 
island with the Papuas, or oriental 
negroes , but the latter have never 
yet been discovered by Europeans m 
Borneo. TlieDayaks are often lighter 
in colour than the Mahoincdans of 
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t1)eiC9<coMt(Ont!(mefdlre9icthlimi 
In Btrvfisth and actlvitjrt an 
ilmdcil into a mat mnet)* of irilita 
jndqwnilmt of each other andrar) 
IBS In dudretf but tlicjr liave a |^e* 
nil resemblance In lanp»j;c ctittoffls 
and manners. Lnro|tcan» lave, as 
)et had onnortomtics oflntettW 
i;atmg the conditton of the Dajraktf 
as the Malay and tltifisress tfBderr«nho 
alone rrequent the intcnor« can |dre 
little accoDOt of the eountn ttQond 
the dutance of one place irom nno« 
thcr and the articles of tndTie to be 
procured at the diiTcrent marts. 

In appeamnee the Dnyaka are 
handsomer and fairer than the ^talaya, 
of a more slender male with lti;;hrr 
forclieads aud nosei} their hair loop 
strait, and coarse end 
close round their heads They wear 
aamalinrapperroundtheir loins and 
frerpicntly tattoo thdr bodies. Thrir 
hensca are srooden erections of such 
a aiie as to contain aereral families, 
aomctlmea aaoimtinp to 100 penons. 
They cuhlrate rice collect pold dust 
and diamonds, and trade In rattans 
dammcf, and the other preilaela of 
thar forests. In their diet they are 
suliieet to few restrictions hops rats 
analcs and aUVlndsofTenrtinibdnp 
equally srelcome. Tlielr arras are a 
tampit or blow<pipe, and poisoned 
arrows and a lam heavy lone Tew 
areaequaimed nw Gre-«rnia eieept 
in the immediate vicinity of the Ma* 
lay states Their nebes consist In 
the number of jars pmjs porcelain 
cups and saucers, &e j but the first 
are most valued some from super 
atituoua motites as high as 1,000 
dollars As subjects they are Indus* 
tnous, ^nrtlcularly disposed to agn* 
culture and so doeilc that in many 
parts a handful of Malays tjtannlzo 
over thousands of these peaceful cui 
tivatort of the aoU 
In thcif manners the most sineular 
featnre Is the necessity imposed on 
every person of some time in his lifo 
Imhraing his hands in human blood, 
no person being permitted to marry 
until he can show (be skull of a nan 
he has slaUplitered It » not ntf 
pessary, however that tfau trophy 


sliouM tie the result of Ms own prow- 
CM oO the contnry, the licml bun 
trr proceeds wUli Ins partv to the vl 
elniiy of aoothcr Inlw, where be Itev 
in ambudt until be can siirpnro tome 
uniuipcttlng wretch, wliose head Is 
Immcuuitcly cho|>pcd olT Occailon- 
ally they pounce on n solitaiy fisher- 
man who It in like msnncr dccapl 
fated forihwlth lie then returns to 
lira vlltsge In triumph Is jo) fully rc 
ertved and the head hung up over 
the door M hen a death occurs the 
corpse Is reduced to ashes andnsUve 
killed, In order Ihnt he may act m 
tlra same capacity In the next world 
llleh men putchue stasci when th^ 
are cheap to liave tlicm at hand In 
ease of emergency The heads they 
preserve with great care, and some- 
times coimilt In divinatton The fch 
gtout orrathrr superstitious opinions 
connected with these bartiarous prac- 
tiees are not yet eonectly understood. 

As may snppoied the practice 
of heaibstcaliRg so universal with 
these petty tnbe«, roust enuse end* 
leas wars and feuds among them | hut 
the men are stimulsteu by the eon 
tumcly they experience both from tlie 
femaJrs nnd thetr more fortunate 
comrades, if they cannot pcrpctrale a 
murder and carry off the licw Mr 
Bum relates that be saw n person 
who bad the reputation of haring 
obtained eleven heads while Iits son 
although only n Isd, had obtained 
three M hen a roarriw woman com 
roita adultcro, the husband in order 
to wipe on tho dlieraee Mils one, 
two, or three of his slaves and some- 
times also beats his wife, orif he can 
procure a bead, he may quit her and 
get another loshott,notnnsaetioTi 
of Importance appears to take place 
Iri which the possession of n human 
head IS not considered n necessary 
clement. 

The Biajoos may he considered as 
the same nee will) UieDajwks Idaan, 
and Iloraforas, with thdr manners 
somewhat divcrsiljcd by the nature of 
their pumilts which arc those of n 
mantimo life. Tlicy aro m rcahro a 
kind of sea gipsies or itinerant iUh 
ermen, who live in small covered 
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boats, and enjoy a perpetual summer 
on the Indian ocean, shifting to lee- 
ward from island to island, with the 
variations of the monsoon. In some 
of their customs this singular race 
resemble the natives of the Maldives, 
like whom they annually perform a 
sacnfice to the god of evil, by launch- 
ing a small bark loaded with the sins 
and trespasses of the people, which 
are imagined to be transferred to the 
unfortunate crew that may be so un- 
lucky as to meet with it. 

The Biajoos on the north-west 
coast are more civilized than the 
others, and while the English colony 
at Balambangan existed, used to sup- 
pi}' it with nee, fowls, and other pro- 
visions. By the Malays they are 
named Oranglaut, or men of the sea. 
These fishing Biajoos have boats of 
about five tons, with whole families 
on boai d, who catch sea slugs in seven 
and eight fathoms water. They also 
dive for it; the best, which is the 
black sort, being only found in deep 
water, some of the weight of half 
a pound each. They arc sold to the 
Chinese at the rate of five dollars per 
picul, or 133i pounds. Some Eia- 
joos dwell close to the sea on the 
islands scattered roundBorneo, and at 
the mouths of the rivers, where their 
houses are raised on posts Many of 
this sedentary class have become con- 
verts to the Mahomedan religion 
On the north-east coast is a savage 
people named Orang Tidong, or Ti- 
roon, supposed to be another variety 
of the Biajoo race. These reside up 
the nver, and fit out vessels to cruize 
among the Philippines, and on the 
north-eastern seas of Borneo They 
are a hardy race, and subsist mostly 
on sago during their voyages The 
Malays of Magindanao affect to 
despise them, but when they meet 
among the Philippines, which are 
their common prey, they do not mo- 
lest each other. These are described 
as occasional eaters of human flesh. 
Their boats are small and the plonks 
being merely sewed together, they 
can easily take them to pieces and 
carry them overland when cooped up 
ill any bay by tlie Spanish guarda 


costas. Their conduct to their pii- 
soners is cruel in the extreme, often 
mutilating the strongest, or leaving 
them to pensh on some desert sand- 
bank. They sell a great deal of sago 
to the Sooloo islanders, who after- 
wards dispose of It to the Chinese 
junks. There remains another class 
of Biajoos, who wander about Ce- 
lebes, Borneo, and the Philippines, 
and who are composed of a medley 
of difierent nations; such as Chinese 
with long plaited hair ; Javanese with 
bare throats, plucked beards, and 
whiskers ; and Macassars with black 
shining teeth. They are said mostly 
to follow the Mahomedan and Chi- 
nese religions. 

Comparing the condition of this 
island, in civilization and cultivation, 
with other parts of India, the popu- 
lation of which IS better known, al- 
though of so immense a size, we 
cannot assign it a greater number of 
inhabitants than from three to four 
millions; not including in the esti- 
mate the orang outangs, which 
some authors assert is also a cook- 
ing animal The inhabitants of the 
north coast have a tradition that their 
country was once subject to China, 
and in modern times it has become 
a grand receptacle for the surplus po- 
pulation of that overflowing empire. 
In 1818 the Dutch commissioners at 
Pontiana put forth claims to the 
whole of the island, which, if admit- 
ted, would in addition to Java, which 
they have long possessed, and Suma- 
tra, which they acquired by treaty in 
18@3, give them dominion over three 
of the largest islands in the world, 
besides two-thirds of Timor and 
Ceram. In 1824 the Chinese gold 
miners at Sinkawang were in a state 
of insurrection against the Dutch, 
who at the commencement were un- 
successful, and obliged to evacuate 
that portion of the coast. At this 
date all the Dutch establishments on 
the west coast of Borneo depended 
on the residencies of Pontiana and 
Sambass, oi on the subordinate resi- 
dencies of Mampava and Landak; 
the chief of which was to bear the 
title of Resident on the west coast of 
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Borneo Mr Muller mho mot em- |!oet» li primUlre and deititute of 
ploreil lyilie IbtarUn gornnwenl the ir^ fonnatloiw m common In 
(BMMtt 183nv lurTrycd the ohole the Stmda thain | nnihrr lisTe an/ 
north>«eitcm coart of the UlantI »oleanoc< bftn dwcutcieJ oltnin the 
and also fixci! many important 1 ^ llm!tti»ft!ilsUn|;doni l^rthcrrtejf 
graphical point* of the Intcnori Init bciwetn the aecond and Ultra ue> 
many of these stirreya arete lulwc* i;rtea of north latitude the districts 
ouentlrlost in eonscituenco of Ids of Sarawak and Kasinloiaaltoond In 
has tog bcm murdered liy the natlrcf goldiand the aemhmctals anUmony 
^hormttVotrymptf and tine In the Kayan country Iran 

Jtet Oar/Hrd ifeaf ^onrtomi, and tin are found and csen OTOUglit 
il i/corilr, Jhimort de ) !»/ the natlecs. 

Ihe land animals of this trmtoiy 
Boaace Faorca fpronounrtd fin hitherto discovered ere the clephanti 
natJnF^ Malay hingdom on the thfneceros nnd leopard, but not the 
north «est coast of Borneo nnd the toyd tiger t the Ixmr horse bnllalo, 
most civilised portion of the island, os, hog dog cat, duck and common 
The sea<oaat of this state csteods fowl The three animals lint men 
about 700 miles, with a depth of tiencd are only found In a smele cor 
territory Inland of from 100 to ISO nrr of this vast Island, the districts 
miles. To the srest It confines on ofUngsang and Paltna; nor are they 
Sambos at T^ong Data, lat 3* N., to be found In the archipelago fur 
Ion 110*30' £ to the cast It b ihercasL The hone ihegoat and 
bounded by the tract claimed hy the Ute dog have been ImponM and do* 
Sooioos marked hy the mouth of mestlcatcd, and the range of the fint 
the Sandaian nver la tat t* 6V Is still limUed to the districts of Pan 

ton 11S*1S E. To the sonth Bor dasan and Tampasok betsieen the 
nco Proper has srenous aarage tribes fifth and sixth degrees of north btl 
lueb as the Kayan the Dusum, the tode Hie ox nnd hog ere natives 
Manit and die Tatao Tothisprm of the forest,and the Jungles of Bor 
cipaliiy also belong the foUasring Is* neo furmsli an endless variety of dm 
lands vs Jlalasreli, Ban„ucy, Da« apo and monln tribes some of them 
fambangan Balabak, and Babullan, nearly approaching the human form 
among ssbieh are sevend Hae htf Tlie seas yield the turtle pearl 
boura. oyster mothenoftpearl oyster, and 

The most Important nvers on the the biche de mer, or esculent sea 
north-west coast are those of llarung slug | the land nee sago black pep* 
and Batavia, which lead to 8ibcta per camphor cinnamon, bees wax, 


per camphor cinnamon, bees wax, 


the capital of foe Kayan, foe most and many oood^ usrful and orna* 
powerful of the unconverted tnbes mentoL 

in fob quarter of the Island The Besides foe Malaya and ether Ma 
othera are the Mahon and that of homedaiu, Borneo Proper is inha* 
Borneo which u navigable forves* bited or nfoer Infested by numerous 
acts of 300 tons twenty miles above tnbes of barbanansan^s difiWriqg 
Its Junction with the ten. On the In dialect, and carrying on an inees* 
north<c8Stern coast Is the Sondakan, sant warfare A amSt distnct, or 
or China Batangun nver even a village, hero constitutes a no* 

The Intenor of the Bornean do* tton desinne nought but the hriult 
mmioni present extensive chains of of iu neighbours. The races of 
mottotaina (he most remarkable of most note are the following *-rthe 
which named Kcenecbaloo in lat Malays, Sooioos, Bujooa Dosims,!!. 
6* 0 orth,o«ing to its great elevation lanos, Kadayans Bisayana Maruts, 
M visible from Imth sides of the u* Kalamuti, Tutiings, Kyajoos Ka 
land, wbKh is here eomparntiTely }ans,DByat Tataos,Kanawuts nnd 
narrow The geology of Borneo Pro* Melanilos. The unconverted trib^ 
per as for as Kuropcan fcnowlc^e in osnuers and customs bwadose 
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resemblance to each other. They 
wear only one piece of cotton or 
bark cloth round their loins, and 
usually nothing else , but the Ea 3 'an 
warriors occasionally wear also bear 
and leopard skin coats and caps. 
Then arms consist of a blow -pipe 
for discharging poisoned arrows, 
swords, 'spears, and long shields 
At the chief town of the Kayan, who 
in the scale of Bornese greatness are 
a poweiful people, some cannon and 
muskets are to be found. Some of 
the tribes are mischievous and fero- 
cious, others less so, a few inoifen- 
sive, and even industrious ; but in 
one luling passion they are unani- 
mous, vi% the pleasure of cutting off 
human heads, and then hoaiding 
them as a family treasure. The ori- 
gin of this practice, so universal 
among all the savage tribes from Ben- 
gal to the extremity of Papua, has 
not yet been traced, or its motives 
satisfactorily explained Some of 
these tribes dwell in miseiable huts 
covered with leaves , but the majority 
in houses of immense size, capable 
of accommodating from 50 to SOO 
persons; secunty from hostde at- 
tacks being apparently the object. 
Indeed the Bornean savages arc far 
from the lowest stage of social ex- 
istence, for they have all some know- 
ledge of agriculture, and several un- 
derstand even the smelting and ma- 
nufacture of metals. They do not 
appear to have any system of reli- 
gious belief, nor any gods, idols, 
priests, or temples, but apparently 
abundance of superstitious fears 
None of the native Bornese tribes 
ha\ e any alphabet, which is remarka- 
ble, considering how universal al- 
phabetical symbols arc m all the 
other large islands, and argues a per- 
manent infcnorit}, originating pro- 
bably from Its geographical figure, 
Borneo, like Africa, being a solid 
mass, w itliout indenture by gulfs, bays, 
or inland seas 

In Borneo Proper the ruling and 
most ci\ili/cd race IS the Malaj , jet, 
with all their conicrts to the Ara- 
bian faith, they arc s.iid not to com- 
pose more than the tenth part of the 


whole population. The Malayan 
emigration to this island is supposed 
to have taken place about the middle 
of the thii teenth century The king 
is designated by the Hindoo title of 
rada (raja), with the epithet of iangdi 
per tuan (he who loi ds it) , but his 
despotism is modified by select mi- 
nisters who form his council, and 
from thirty to foity hereditary pan- 
gerans or nobles. This piincipality 
IS generally reckoned of some du- 
ration, as it lb alluded to in the an- 
nals or legends of Malacca as a proud 
and independent state. One proof 
of its antiquity is the high venera- 
tion for the prince’s authority, found 
in all ancient Malay states, but in 
veiy few of recent origin -^Singa- 
poor Chronicley Forresl, Cratofuid, 

ic.) 

Bohneo Town. — ^This place is si- 
tuated on the north-west coast of 
the island, ten miles up a river 
of the same name ; lat 4° 56' N , 
Ion. 114° 44' E. The river is na- 
vigable for ships of buithen above 
the town, but the mouth is narrow, 
and has a bar, over which there is 
scarcely seventeen feet water at high 
tide. Up to the town the water is 
salt, and the flood runs at the rate of 
four miles per hour. In the middle 
there is six fathoms water, and here 
the Chinese junks lie moored, head 
and stern. 

The houses of Borneo are built on 
each side of the river on posts, and 
are ascended to on stairs and ladders. 
It resembles Venice in having small 
water channels instead of streets. 
All the traffic is transacted on board 
of boats, which float up and down 
the river with the tide, and are in ge- 
neral managed by women. This city 
has long carried on a trade with Chi- 
na, the Sooloo Isles, the Philippines, 
the Straits ofMalacca, tlie west coast 
of Borneo, and with the small prin- 
cipalities on tlic cast side of the 
Mnlaj' peninsula. For some time 
past the China trade has been inter- 
rupted, but when in actnitj, two 
junks came from the pro\incc of 
Nankmg, two from Limpo, two from 
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Ahmj one fro*i Cnfllnn ftpJ i«a 
!«yt«so«emKUfn»nM*c»«. The 
Sinntomr l<tn wn nwmn **v4 M*» 
tiilU «nt ft!»o fnmrvl/ Knti i l«tt 
late jem on areotint of lie 
tallit^ muthjr hi* lAc 

llot of l^hina. ^lint'la iraJe 
va« ronjuclrd chlrlly 1 a IktrnciO 
l»eaU, oho trade c!ie mto^ from 
one ftWo (A ihe other In Kim ibja* 
At prrKttl far dir lao I rrni U 
deraue cwnmftrc li ihaiotdihm 
(;»poi>r,nlilcliinlh 
|»o»i. 

lA%t emtorv dictr *a« on Fndt U 
factotjr iterr hot fiir a nutrlvr of 
yean oatt h omprani lia«c dnitttd 
iron ttdtie;; dm rttr, on aecoont of 
lu iloimt and aaarrlitral w e m 
fnmtt WtamofTStly theiraa«tBl*^t 
lie now «itn ufrty rcaeacd Ihe 
renmodtdti Iwit adapted to thU 
invLet are the fulloaiii;* rrt. Rfitt h 
and ledtan rotten ami •ooUm fa 
tneii opnin for the nadre anil Chi 
fine iDarleta, a-fth Iron, ami, and 
amnnmiton The afapte nitfiert 
fiorta are fine caai|4ier ;*mHr(o{iat 
to ^jOOO fiintlih I enoiiaiirll. r*eii 
lent roou, tea tlujr mother of fvsri 
aheU«,pnrlt,s9irt» «ocMliford^Tin|> 
for pmunet and for «hl]»4iuddirv 
To dine nnort* nay Iw added leai, 
wrought and n* ulV« nanVtm nm« 
|)hor, and n«ua Imported In the ftr«t 
iiisunre frem Clilu. TbeCfimne 
tradera eonttniei lliar e«n JunVa 
here at a renurkaUy moderate ri 
pente per ton. The teak tree !■ not 
produeed here i tnit a tanetv of ex 
cclicnt and darkle voeda lu for all 
the purpoaea of nxral arcliiteetnre 
(more cipedany the eamplior tree), 
are found In nhundanee. 

In October 18‘'o n prow fielonsins 
to the king of Doineo Proper aiMra 
SOO Iona burthen, arrired at Slnga- 
poor. banog on board a diplonuUe 
nudon conilttlnc of the Onuig 
Kaya Kayone or lord of Kayong, 
the ambaswdor and a tulle of be- 
tween 200 and 000 peraona who 
landed with much barbane aplcn 
dour At that lime there were alx 
teen Bornean trading veaiels in the 
harbour of Sinoapoor, and (be object 


of tSe «a« to drawrhwer 

thetawid of a'nttf l«Awrrn Ml fhirw 
rtKiaijt^tvanlihe Undth n»tl<»w( 
ll« wloV ir»lrAti%n o*airritl ml 
ttntc In dll iraiKtfi The r* •nlng 
«ai dneri*'^! Ii lU » 1 m» 
aa o fwtvnn of at}{<ra>'»r r« *citt 
iprAIrr Ounnr an*! dm-S 
partlilirg— (Cr- fw>*f (Tre«*<fr, i r» 
rttf, l^r) 

Bata nroea4»A rmarlit tc Bod 
dhUt Itmjlr In the |d«nlof daia, 
dghum n Ir* V \\ ftim ^ o in* 
mta. liUt 7 d4 h^ltnullO h 1 
Thli edifire li lUfTAied |« haic liem 
t>oiIl a!«nit A 11 lTt4 andliaaipmr 
atmeturv of a p>raini4tcaS ahape rml 
in^ In a dome aitiuic^l In the rrmin* 
tatnouiiitoiineeofhcdti lirmWarra 
the lummit of a atndl hill rlnreprr 
prrdicvUtly from the pUln, and run- 
autiof a ametofait a^are airrnding 
walls with eerrnpendme trmmi 
three Oimitif tout of tailircd r*"ea 
of hewn atone In the thtpeof ler- 
tnrra t knd Raatly of (hr dome airroil/ 
taenilotifd which, alihon,wh without 
the apex that once cnownrd It fa 
IM& wai altll twenty feet h^b The 
lid»bt of Ibo whole tiQildin* la IIC 
foci and at the ha»e each at Ir mm- 
»tirr« In extent & HI fert The Inti 
la In fact a aeri of aucicvt lo ibe 
Itinple, hat mg been ml away to auli 
the pufpete and there la no entity 
IntbewhotemaMctrcwt tbe dome 
The otiterand inner ahieof raeti will 
aiv coTrrrd with a iirefiiilen of aciilp* 
(ure and In varieut parti are nichex 
eontalnlog abore 300 fisum of Buih 
dtis and aliogether wiihtn the pro- 
dncta there were In IHIS near 400 
imsget of iliat deity Tticre are four 
tntrancei to (be (emple facing (he 
cardinal poInliofthecompaM guard 
ed by llenx (an animat (hat nerrr 
e»ttcd in Jara] u warders*-(Craie- 
/•rrf 

Botol Tetaeo^Afi Itland In the 
Cfilna lent |)ing within alelit 1- K U 
from hormota; but whieli does not 
appear to Imve been tliitcil In any 
European navigator Let SI* 60' 
N Ion 181*67 h 
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BounASiNGHT. — ^A town in the 
Northern Circars, thirty-seven miles 
S.W. from Ganjam. Lat. 19° N., 
Ion. 84° 45' E. 

Bodtan. — A. high round island, 
with several smaller ones near it, 
lying off the north-east coast of the 
Malay peninsula. Lat. G° N., 
Ion. 99°10'E. 

Bowal. — A small village in the 
province of Bengal, district of Dacca 
Jelalpoor, twenty miles N by E 
from the city of Dacca ; lat S3° 
67' N, Ion. 90° 23' E The country 
surrounding this hamlet swarms with 
game of all sorts, among which may 
be enumerated elephants, tigers, 
leopards, bears, buffaloes, wild bears, 
deer of many varieties, foxes, hares, 
jackals, tiger-cats, and of the fea- 
thered tribes floi leans (the otts hou- 
bara of Linnaeus), peacocks, the do- 
mestic fowl in a wild state, different 
kinds of partridges, snipes, quail, 
wild ducks, teal, and uUd pigeons. 

BRABMAruTiiA River . — ( Brolma- 
putra, son or offspring of Brahma ) 
— ^For many years past this river, on 
the authority of Major Rennell and 
Capt. Turner, has been supposed to 
be a continuation of the Sanpoo of 
Tibet, but recent discovenes have 
tended to bring this conjecture into 
disrepute, at least so far as refers to 
the eastern branch, or Luhit, the 
course of which has been traced un- 
til It diminishes to a shallow rocky 
stream, broken by rapids, among the 
range of mountains that bound As- 
sam to the north-east. It has also 
been ascertained that Brahmacoond 
is not Its source. Some geographers, 
however, expect that a connexion 
between the Biahmaputra and San- 
poo will still be established by means 
of the Dihong or western branch ; 
but this appears improbable, both 
from the inconsiderable size of the 
Dihong at the furthest point to which 
it has been exnlored, and the moun- 
tainous chain (apparently a prolonga- 
tion of the Himalaya) which seems 
to extend without interruption east- 
ward far bejond the longitude of the 


Dihong. The question, however, will 
not remain much longer undecided, 
and it would be lost time at present 
to balance probabilities ; for further 
information therefore respecting the 
upper course of this river the reader 
may examine the articles Assam and 
Sanpoo, what follows having pnn- 
cipally reference to its lower course. 

Proceeding west, the Brahmaputra 
reaches Goalpara, formerly the fron- 
tier town, where its expanse is mag- 
nificent and the scenery grand ; but 
the water is extremely dirty, and the 
surface during the floods covered 
with a dusky foam, intermixed with 
logs of wood, vast floats of reeds, 
and a great variety of dead bodies, 
especially of men, deer, and cattle, 
which are scarcely less offensive to 
the senses than the half-burned hu- 
man carcasses on the banks of the 
sacred Ganges. 

Having quitted Assam, the Brah- 
maputra rushes to the notice of Eu- 
ropeans in the Rungpoor distnct 
with increased volume, a channel at 
least a mile broad, and when not en- 
cumbered with islands, continues in 
many places neaily the same width ; 
but in many places these subdivide 
the channel into many parts and en- 
large Its size, so that from bank to 
bank there is often a distance of flve 
miles During the dry season in this 
part of Its course, the water no 
where fills its channel, even where 
narrowest , in the wet season, except 
where there are a few scatteied hills, 
the liver everywhere overflows its 
banks, and in many parts deluges an 
extent of from twenty to thirty miles, 
insulating such small hills as are in 
the vicinity. 

In the Rungpoor district the rise 
of the Brahmaputra usually com- 
mences in April, and in the beginning 
of May increases still further. This 
may be partly oiving to the melting 
of the snow in the mountains ; but in 
general the swelling of the nver and 
the inundation are chiefly affected by 
the rains in the immediate neighboiu- 
hood A few fair days always di- 
minish its size, and it never rises 
much except after very heavy rain. 
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The r«{uditj snA balk of the riter tiUof VHAt The hw vMch a 
continue •• lncTf«*r» »n<l tmWen >nu idtntftt infiut of the tide 

it BitAini lu grentm elevation atiout Into • ntcr or narrow ttraiu iwevaiU 
thetN^nalnporAtijniit lowanlfihe In Uiepnnrfwl branehof IheGanew 
end ot whieli U autHtde** and the and In tlie Mesnat but the lloognijr 
current ioica much of lu force The nvcr» and the |»a<jaeei betw^ the 
inundation contracts at the same litands and saniibankt situatcii In the 
time and alihoui^t the river mm fotmed W the confluence of the 

once or twice In beptemher and the Gan^ and iifalimsputra, are more 
bcpnnfng of October It has never suljetl to It than other nvers. 
been known In these nonths to pa a Notwitlistandin;; the {treat ina;p)i 
the bounds of Its rrgulv channel tude of the latter It was unknown in 
WithlnthelunitsofScnittlthellrsli Turope until i;n5 as n eaptial nver 
maputre b not fonlahle at an; sea of In hat nor did It ever antonj; tlie 
son but its navigation Is rendeml Hindoos attain the same reputation 
iltffiealtbj the Croat numberoftand fw unctlt; or conciliate the same 
banks and the trunks of trees half iaterc«t» at Ita female nnjibour the 
buned in Its heik \\ ithin the British Gances Among the Hindoos of 
temtones the oumberlets islands and Nenaul the name Brahmaputra It 
channels ere undergoing Incessant salulobeapnlicdlotheSanpootand 
cliangcs, and the tike mutations maj In Assam altnoii^h the term iiknown 
be expened to continue the great rlvert or at least that 

After entenoc Bengal the Brah portion running south*)w»l losrards 
mapuiiu makes a ctreuii round the Bcneal, It more commonl/ calleil 
weitem point of the Garrow noun I ulitt The name first mentioned 
tains and then altering Its course to signifim son or oflspnns of Bralima, 
the south In the Dacen province Is the creator of Uie werlu* and Its vast 
Joined fay tfae Slcgna which aUhoueh bulk In a Ggurailve lenie might en 
not the tenth part of Its magnitude, title It to that appellation f but such 
mottnnaccounufaly absorbs lu name ts not the derivation of lliadoo my 
and oommualcates its own to the thologists. Aeeordmg to these sages 
huge mass of water, until they In- b owes Its origin to an Intrigue which 
termU with those of the Canges near took place Iwtwren Brahma and Oine- 
the Bay of Bengal. In lb09 the gha, the wife of a holy man named 
Brahmaputra threatened by a change bantona the particulars of which on 
of Its course to carry away all ttie account of tfieir eatravagaat tnde* 
vicinity of Dewangunge, and neriiapa ceney do not admit of narration 
to force iis current into the^hattore Since the expulsion of the Bur 
Jccls in Uieltajcshshy district, which mete from Assam It has been found 
would rery much disturb the modem eligible 10 establish itcnoidKiats on 
gcogTapliy of Bengal by submerging the Brdimanutra, and in IB^ tbe 
a vast extent of surface, wbUeits old Court of Directors aulhonxcil the 
bed would become a morass construction of roachineiy for two 

Punng Its Journey through Bengal steamers of twenty five horse power 
the Brahmaputra bmira so intimate a each and drawing only ^rec feet 
relation to tho Gonges, that one de water It was soon diseovcred that, 
senption suits both except that dur owingtopeeuluirareumstanees,these 
mg the last sixty miles above their Inventions were much more wanted 
lunetlon, under die name of Mcgna, on the Brahmaputra than even the 
It forms a stream which Is r^larly Ganges* as on the first there is not 
from four to five miles wide and but only a vast space to be Iravcrsed 
for Its freshness mi^t pass for an and a still more rapid eurrent to be 
arm of tbe sea The union of these erereomc, but it is also wholly with 
two mighty nvers below Luckipoor out the (uvourable wind which for 
now forms a gulf Interspersed with so many months in the year blows 
many islands, some equal in site to tbe against the stream of the Ganges 
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During the rams the prevailing wind 
along the Biahmaputia is quite ad- 
verse, being in the same diiection 
with the stieam, at least beyond the 
point of Dhombree, where it takes an 
easterly direction. The difficulty of 
tracking is also much greatei along 
the Brahmaputra than the Ganges, 
as the continual tiaffic along the lat- 
ter, and the uninterrupted occurrence 
of villages and cultivation, have made 
a regular road along its banks ; whei e- 
as the channel of the Brahmapiitiais 
bounded through very considerable 
intervals by dense and inhospitable 
jungles. One mile per day in such 
situations, and under such circum- 
stances, is a fail aveiage rate of ad- 
vance ; and a voyage fi om Dacca to 
Rungpoor, the former capital of As- 
sam, has been found fully equal in 
duration to a voyage to Europe. 
Steam-boats will be able to overcome 
many obstacles that oppose the pro- 
gress of common boats which they 
can drag up the nvei, carrying sup- 
plies of stores, troops, and function- 
aries — (JF. Buchanan, Capt. Turner, 
Bennell, Pubhc Jownals, ) 

BaALA . — A small island lying off 
the eastern coast of Malacca ; lat. 4** 
55' N, Ion. 103® 40' E. 

Bramadso C Brahma Deva) — A 
sacred spot on the west bank of the 
Goggra, in the great Saul forest at 
the foot of the Eumaon mountains, 
province of Delhi, about seventy-five 
miles N.E from the town of Bareily. 
The river Goggra here penetiates 
the great northern barrier, and en- 
ters the plains of Rohilcund. In 
sublimity of scenery it jields nothing 
to the Ganges at Hurdwar, although 
the landscape has less expanse, and 
is of a wilder and darker chaiacter. 
The Goggra here rushes in a deep 
and beautiful rapid through a narrow 
ravine confined by precipitous moun- 
tains, over a bed of white pebbles, 
reflecting from its surface the vivid 
green hue of the pnmeval woods that 
overshadow it. 

Brainadeo, however, has not been 
so fortunate as Hurdwar in attract- 
ing the notice of superstition, for one 


sacred peepul tiee, with a small stone 
basement built loundits trunk, is not 
only the sole temple, but almost the 
only memorial of time or humanity 
to be found here. The most direct 
thoroughfare between Baieily, and 
the British stations of Chumpawut 
and Lohoo ghaut, m Kumaon, is by 
this sequestered spot, in consequence 
of which a small comraissaiiat depot 
was soon after its conquest establish- 
ed here, and a pathway five feet wide 
opened through the hills, which al- 
though steep and difficult, is still prac- 
ticable to foot passengei s dunng the 
greater part of the yeai . More re- 
cently the'depot has been withdrawn , 
the jungle has re-spread to the mar- 
gin of the river, and the spot aban- 
doned to the wild beasts, its prioi 
inhabitants — {Fullarton, &c ) 

Brambanau — A village in the is- 
land of Java, province of Mataram, 
between the two native capitals of 
Suiacarta and Yugyacarta, and three 
miles NNE. from the latter, lat. 
7® 49' S , Ion. 110° 25' E. 

At this place me many extraordi- 
nary remains of Hindoo images, tem- 
ples, and inscriptions, and more 
especially of the remarkable group 
named the *' thousand temples,” 
which occupies an oblong aiea of 
600 feet by 650, and consists of foui 
rows of small temples, enclosing m 
the centre a great edifice sixty feet 
high. The temples are pyramidical 
buildings, all of the same character, 
covered with a profusion of sculp- 
ture, and consisting of large blocks 
of hewn stone. Each of the small 
temples contained an image of Bud- 
dha, and in the great centre one, 
divided into several apartments, Siva 
figures, or some of his attributes 
To the whole group there are four 
entrances, facing the cardinal points 
of the compass, each guarded by 
two gigantic statues representing 
wardeis, which measure, in a kneel- 
ing posture, not less than nine and a 
half feet high by eleven in girth. 

The constructors of Brambanan 
evidently possessed the art of turn- 
ing an chptical arch and vault, but a 
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properly tobcwiittcnBhrigii Klietra, 
oi Bhngupurn, the town or place of 
Bhngu It IS also thought to have 
been the Bai 3 ’ga?a of tlie ancients, 
and when it surrendered to the Em- 
peror Acbei, in 1572, still continued 
a port of gieat trade. It is men- 
tioned by Sub All in A D 15.54. 

The houses arc here built like 
those at Surat and Cainb.'i}’, the 
streets generally nariow and dirty, 
and in tlie vicinity arc many dila- 
pidated mosques and matisolciims. 
Being situated in a fertile country, it 
is plentifully supplied with provisions 
and game, and the Nerbudda, which 
washes Its southern wall, abounds 
with carp and other fish A consi- 
derable traffic IS cat tied on with Su- 
rat and Bombay, principally in raw 
cotton, gram, and seeds of all sorts, 
in boats with large lateen sails. 
In 1812 the population b}' actual 
enumeration was found to be, Hin- 
doos 19,836, Mahoinedans 9,888, 
Paisces 2,992, total 32,710 persons 
Since the above period, however, it 
has probably much declined, as in 
1824 it IS described as a poor, dila- 
pidated, hot and unhealthy place The 
Neibudda here is two miles across at 
ebb tide, but very shallow, and ad- 
mits only vessels of small burthen 
beyond the bar at Tunkaria A sea- 
breeze sometimes comes up iiVith the 
flowing tide, but is not always to be 
depended on. The climate of Gu- 
jerat, and of the other piovinces un- 
der the Bombay presidency, Poona 
perhaps excepted, are more generally 
unfavourable to the preservation of 
European health and strength than 
those of the other two presidencies. 

In 1807 there weie twenty-five 
uats oi societies in Broach, of the 
Banyan caste, comprehending 5,261 
individuals of both sexes. At this 
place there is a pinjrapole, or hospi- 
tal for animals, supported by dona- 
tions from the Hindoo inhabitants. 
Every marriage and mercantile trans- 
action is taxed for the pinjrapole, by 
which above iSljOOO is raised an- 
nually; a great proportion of which 
is absorbed into the coffers of the 
managers The only expensive ani- 


mals it at present contains are milch 
cows, which repay the expense of 
their keeping. It w'as formerly re- 
ported that beggars were lured by 
the managci s, that the lice and simi- 
lai insects might feed on them , but 
in 1824 the officiating Brahmins de- 
clared this to be a calumny, in as 
much as every animal whatever was 
fed on vegetable food. 

By the treaty concluded with the 
Fesliwa and the combined Maharatta 
powers in .Tunc 1782, the city and 
pergunnah of Broach were ceded to 
the East-India Company; but next 
month of the same year they were 
made over to Madhajee Sindia, osten- 
sibly as a recompense for his hu- 
mane treatment of the British priso- 
ners and hostages who sui rendered 
at Wuigaum; but in reality for his 
assistance in bringing about the paci- 
fication, which at that period, on ac- 
count of Hyder’s invasion of the Car- 
natic, was most urgently wanted. In 
1772 Broach was besieged by an army 
flora Borab.ij’-, commanded by Gen. 
Wedderburne (Loid Loughboiough’s 
brothel), who was killed undei the 
walls , but a few days after the gene- 
ral’s death, although then a place of 
consideiable strength, it was taken by 
storm. After the death of Madhajee 
Sindia, it devolved to his nephew and 
successor, Dowlet Row Sindia, from 
whom it was taken in 1803, and has 
ever since remained with the British 
government. Tiavelling distance fi om 
Bombay, 221 miles, fiom Oojein, 
266 , and from Poona, 287 miles — 
{Drummond, Wt^oid, Moore, JRennell, 
JRomer, ^c.) 

Brooakg Pass or SurendoJ — A 
pass through the Himalaya moun- 
tains, near the course of the Sutuleje, 
15,095 feet above the level of the 
sea, lat 31° 23' N., Ion 78° 12' E. 
The country in this neighbourhood 
is extremely rugged, and the popula- 
tion thinly scattered, in villages situ- 
ated at a great distance fiom each 
other } they are, however, in general 
large, and the houses (built of stone 
and wood, and sometimes slated) spa- 
cious. The people aie desciibed as 
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dark in thnr complntons nml dirlj* 
in tharhalnls but th«r icmple* are 
■aid to Itc of n aupenor domption 
^Ltnt Grrsnf Jc) 

BcBOOkABA.^A TiltaM In the pro- 
Tinre of Smile •ituateii on the road 
from Kydenhad to LurLputtmndcf» 
about CucntT four mlln to the north 
of the latter t iat 84*10 N^lon GO’ 
8* L This place atands on tlie edge 
oftheRunn and dunn;* the dry ien> 
SOB is abandoned by tlie inliabitanta. 

BcaaooA •»A town in the province 
ofAjuieer belonging to the Jcypoor 
Rala fiOecn miles distant from his 
cuiial In 18^0 It na^ said to con* 
tato8000hoiisef 
Bccctrsoac^— A tonn in the pro* 
TtnceofBcnnI district of OirUtioom 
seven miles from the ruins of the an 
cient city of Kajpire. At this place 
is the most copious hot apnngi met 
with in this r]tiailer of the mndliinn 
range its waters forming a running 
stream of considerable sice it Is 
aliothchettest, asin January 1810 it 
raised a thermometer Immeried to 
158* Folirenhat. Tlie water exhales 
a strong sulphureous smdl and rc* 
servoirs liavc been built to reeetre 
tliem A street ofabovelOO diniinu 
tire pagodas bas been tuised along 
the mi^ln with the usual pietu* 
resque accompaniment of venerable 
bureot trees, and a host of oiCciating 
BnuimiD8.-*(J'«tfarlon 4c) 
BucnoKi^— A town In the province 

of Allahabad twentj^even miles W 

by 8 from CaUmJerj lat SS* S'N. 

Ion 80*7 G 

BoccAa ('or MullurJ^A small 
town in the proTince of Lahore fro* 

quently the residence of the liakim 

or goremor of the Lem distnet situ 

atra within a few miles of the Indus j 

lat. 31* 38 M Ion 70* dO* 

pAuuionct^) 

BoecATOuoa for II tteknlghurj 
A town nod small fort in the province 
of Malwn, situated on the north bank 
of the Ncrbadda lat 8^ 1^ N, 
Ion 70*81 B ' 


BrcaaAni— *A town intlieproTince 
of B.vhar> district ofUrhoot thirty* 
two miles nortli from Patna ; lat 8G* 
4 N.,Iong 8u*10*L. 

fit rKaAii.*-A town in the pronnee 
of Oiidr district of GotueVpoor si 
tnated on the hsnVs of the Dnckrah 
Jed or IjacksIimisarlaVr the theme 
of a popular and Indecent IlinJoi* 
ian> songt uent} three miles north 
west from GorucLpoor. lat SG* 4 
Rflnn 8.1*10 C 

ficBANciica— A fortiiiccl jioit In 
Nonliemllmdosian Inent^-six miles 
N by U from Almom, lat 30* N., 
Ion ^*31 F., 8,818 feet abore the 
level of the sea 

fiooAroov fSodontoJ town 
In the province of Delhi district of 
Bardlv twenii.ninemilcs south viest 
from fiareily lat 8i* 4 N Ion 7b* 
58 E It was first conqnered by tbe 
Mahomedans in A D 1801 when it 
WBS in n flourishing condition t and it 
Is mentioned hy Abu! >azd in the in 
stUuies of Aelter, as n place of cele* 
bnty but Its Importance has long 
ccftscd and it is rcmaiiable only for 
Its antiqniu 

BiodiiaOata.— RemarLable mini 
In the province and district of fiahar 
aituatcu n few hundred yards west of 
the Nilajan nver in n plain of great 
extent about five milei from uajvi 
Proper TheynDwconsistofconfuiM 
heapa of Imck end alone wlileli ex 
hibii some traces of having been once 

r^uIarU arraneCili biuinmenaequan* 

titles 01 the mntcruils hare been re* 
moved and theremamder arc almost 
iliapdcss Tlie budding here called 
the temple of Duddba is n lofty bnck 
edifice resembling at a distance n 

huge gInssJtousc and now so iioney 

combed with age os to excite surprise 
that it continues erect. Buddha Gayn 
vras probably at one timo the centre 
pfarctigion sud capital of a powerful 
king but the sect of Buddha In tlus 
neighbourhood may be considered as 

completely extinct, yet a few persons 

come occauonally from distant coun 

tries to visit its monuments Jlio 
most remarkable modem edifice is a 
convent ofSanyassics 
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properly tobcwuttcnBlirigu Klictra, 
or BbngupMrn, the town or place of 
Bhngu It IS also thought to have 
been the Bar^'ga/a of the ancients, 
anti when it siirrenilerctl to the Em- 
peror Acbei, in 1 ^ 173 , still continued 
a port of great trade. It is men- 
tioned by Sidi All in A.D 1554. 

The houses arc hero built like 
those at Surat and Cambay, the 
streets generally nariow and dirtj, 
and m the Mcinity are many dila- 
pidated mosques and mausoleums 
Being situated in a fertile country, it 
is plcntifull} supplied ^Mlh proMsions 
and game, andtlic Nerbudda, vhich 
washes Its southern ^^nll, abounds 
with carp and other fish A tonsi- 
derablc traffic is earned on with Su- 
rat and Bomba}, prmcipall} in raw 
cotton, gram, and seeds of all sorts, 
in boats \Mth laigc lateen sails 
In 1812 the population b}' actual 
enumeration A\as found to be, Hin- 
doos 19,836} Mahomedans 9,888; 
Paisccs 2,992, total 32,716 persons 
Since the above period, however, it 
has probably much declined, as m 
1824 it is described as a poor, dila- 
pidated, hot and unhealthy place The 
Nerbudda here is two miles across at 
ebb tide, but very shallow, and ad- 
mits only vessels of small burthen 
beyond the bar at Tunkaria A sea- 
bieezc sometimes comes up -with the 
flowing tide, but is not always to be 
depended on. The climate of Gu- 
jerat, and of the other piovmces un- 
der the Bombay presidency, Poona 
perhaps excepted, are more generally 
unfavourable to the preservation of 
European health and strength than 
those of the other two presidencies. 

In 1807 there weie twenty-five 
nats oi societies m Broach, of the 
Banyan caste, comprehending 5,261 
individuals of both sexes. At this 
place there is a pmjrapole, or hospi- 
tal for animals, supported by dona- 
tions from the Hindoo inhabitants 
Every marriage and mercantile trans- 
action is taxed for the pmjrapole, by 
which above ;£ 1,000 is raised an- 
nually; a gi eat proportion of which 
is absorbed into the cofieis of the 
managers The only expensive ani- 


mals It at present contains arc railch 
cows, which repay the expense of 
ihcir keeping. It was formerly re- 
ported that beggars were lured by 
the managcis, that the licc and simi- 
lar insects mmht feed on them ; but 
m 1824 the officiating Brahmins de- 
clared this to be a calumny, m as 
much as ciery animal whatever was 
fed on vegetable food. 

By the treaty concluded with the 
Pesliwa and the combined Mabaratta 
powers 111 June 1782, the city and 
pergunnah of Broach were ceded to 
the East-India Company; but next 
month of the same year they were 
made over to Madliajcc Sindia, osten- 
sibly ns a recompense for his hu- 
mane treatment of the British priso- 
ners and hostages who sui rendered 
at Wuigaum ; but in reality for his 
assistance in bringing about the paci- 
fication, which at that period, on ac- 
count of Hyder’s invasion of the Car- 
natic, was most urgently wanted. In 
1772 Broacli was besieged by an army' 
fiom Bombay', commanded by Gen. 
Wedderburne (Lord Loiighboi ough’s 
brother), who was killed under the 
walls ; but a few days after the gene- 
ral’s death, although then a place of 
considerable strength, it was taken by 
storm After the death of Madhajee 
Smdia, It devolved to his nephew and 
successor, Dowlet Row Sindia, from 
whom It was taken in 1 803, and has 
ever since remained with the British 
government. Travelling distance from 
Bombay, 221 miles, fiom Oojem, 
266 , and from Poona, 287 miles — 
{Drummond, Wtlford, Moore, Sennell, 
Romer, ^c.) 

Bbooang Pass f or Burendo ), — A 
pass through the Himalaya moun- 
tains, near the course of the Sutuleje, 
15,095 feet above the level of the 
sea, Jat. 31° 23' N, Ion. 78° 12' E 
The country in this neighbourhood 
IS extremely rugged, and the popula- 
tion thinly scattered, in villages situ- 
ated at a great distance from each 
other; they aie, however, in general 
large, and the houses (built of stone 
and wood, and sometimes slated) spa- 
cious. The people are desciibed as 
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duV tn their completions nnd dirtj 
in thnr hahit* hut thetr temple* ore 
mid to lie of ft lunenor dcmption 
Creronfi |C ) 

BctDOKAiiAir*>AT!naj*eIn the pro* 
Tiflce of Sintic lUuMctl on the road 
from llydenhad to LiicLpiithunder, 
about luentT four mtlrt to the north 
ofthe latter {tat St 10* Ion GO' 
S' E. Tins place stanilt on the ed^e 
ofthonunn and dimn{; the iln tea 
ion U abandoned hjr tlie Inhahiianti. 

lloBaooA -^Atown In the protmee 
ofAjmecr belongini* to the Jejpoer 
Raja, fifteen mdea distant from hit 
camtal fn Ib^O It vr8« laid to eon* 
tain 9 OOO houses. 

BeceLriont*^^ to«n tn the pro* 
nncoofDenjml dutnetofBirbhootn 
acven miles from the ruins of the an 
cient citjr of Tagore, At this plate 
la the most copious hot spnngi met 
ulth in this quarter of the Vindhtan 
range its waters forming a ninmng 
stream of coniidefabfc airej ft is 
alsothelietteitf aain January 1810 it 
raised o thermometer Immersed to 
IS J” Fahrenheit. Hie waiir exhales 
a strong sulphureous imcll and re* 
aertoin base been built to recave 
them A street ofeboselOO diniinu 
lire pagodas has been ndsed along 
the margin with tho usual pletu* 
resque aeeoropamnient of senerahle 
burnt trees, and a host of oflicuting 
BraTimins.— (/WfarloR de) 
Buciioke.— ‘A town in the provinec 

of Allahabad t«etUj*scven miles W 

by S from Callinjcr, lat S5« S' N , 

Ion 80” 7 B. 

Bdckas (or JikxiJiXur)^—K itnaft 
town m the prorince of Lshorev frc’ 

quently the residence of the habim 

or governor of the ZiCtn distnet aitu 

ated within a few miles of the Indus 
lat. 31” 38 N Ion 70^40' £.—(£/ 
jAmsttme t[o ) 

BecKAtotiot (or If ueilM/gSiir^ — 

A town and smaU ibrt In the province 

ofMalwn situated on thenorth bank 

of the Nerbudda lat S3” 15' M . 
Ion 70"81 B ' 


BrrKtiAiii— A (own tn ilieprovinre 
of Bxhar, dniriet ofTIrhoot thirty 
two miles north from Fatnaj bt 9^ 
4 long tb” 10* h 
BccKaAit.— ^ loan Inihe prosinee 
of Ondr, district of Goniekpoor si 
luated on the banks of the Buckreh 
Jrci, or Lackshmisarlakc the theme 
of a popular and Indecent Iffndos* 
lany song t Iwentj three miles north 
west ftom Corucknoor bl 9G* 4 
N,lnn 85”10*L 
DcDANciiLa.^A fortified jiost In 
KottheraUmdostan t«ent>«tu miles 
X by U from Almont, bt 30” \ 
Ion. ^ 31 ^ 8^43 feel above the 
level of the sea 

BtDAToov /’/tvdoraaj**— A town 
in the provmce of Delhi, distnet of 
Rarcllr twenty-nine miles lonlh west 
from Bamly lat SS 4 S Ion 7b* 
54 E It was first conquered the 
Mahomedans in A D IS03, when It 
was In n fiounshiug condition t and It 
Is mentioned hy Amil Fasel in the in 
atituies of Acuer, as a place of tele* 
bnty t but Us Importance has long 
ceased, and it Is remarkable only for 
Us antiquity 

BrDDiiA&ATA.— 'ItcmarLahle nuns 
in the province and disinct of Bahar 
aituatcu n few hundred yards west of 
the Vibjan nrer In o plain of great 
extent, about five miles from Osj-n 
Proper Tlieynowconsistof confused 
heaps of Imck and stone winch ex 
Mint some tnccsoriiavingbcen oneo 

rrgiibrlyarran^cil butimmensequan 

titles or tho mxtenals have been re 

moved and tlieremninder are almost 

shapeless Hie budding here eallcil 
the temple ofBuddba is a lofty bnck 
edifice, resembling at a distance a 

huge ginssjiousc and now so honey 

combed with age as to excite surprise 
thatUeommucscrccw Buddha Gnyn 

was probably of one time the centre 

pfareh^on nudcapitalofapowcriul 
kingt but the leet of Buddha in thb 
nciglibourhood may be considered as 

coinplctcly extinct yet n (bw persons 

come occasionally from distant coun 

tncs to Visit Its monuments, ilie 

most remarkable modem edifice is a 
convent of Sanyassics. 
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On the terrace behind the temple a 
peepul tree is growing which the or- 
thodox suppose to have been planted 
by Brahma, the Buddhists, on the 
contrary, assert that it was planted 
by Dugdha Eaiiiini, king of Singhal 
Dwipa, 414 years before the birth of 
our Saviour, and 125 before the 
building of the temple, and that it 
is placed exactly in the centre of 
the eaith The tree in 1812 was in 
full vigour, and appeared to be about 
100 years of age, but a similar one 
may have existed in the same place 
when the temple was entire , a ciicu- 
lar elevation of brick has been raised 
round its loot, in various concentric 
circles, and on one end of these has 
been placed a confused heap of 
images and carved fragments of stone, 
taken from the ruins. Indeed the 
number of images scattered about 
this place, for fifteen or twenty miles, 
in all diiections, is almost inci edible ; 
yet the}' all appear to have originally 
belonged to the great temple or its 
vicinity, which seems to have been 
the grand quarry for the whole, and 
earned from thence to di^rent 
places Many of these images are 
now worshipped by the Brahminical 
Hindoos, and many of the attributes 
of their gods have apparently the same 
origin ; but this people, with all their 
religious zeal, are most unaccount- 
ably careless in many respects, wor- 
shipping males under female names, 
and unequivocal images of Buddha, 
as an orthodox deity. Besides in- 
scriptions establishing the Buddhist 
origin of many of these images, they 
may be distinguished by the enor- 
mous size and distension of their ears, 
and also by a mark on the palm of 
the hand and soles of the feet, which 
is supposed to resemble the lotus 
flower . — ( JP. Such anan, FuHarton, j 

BimDEGAUM ( Suddhagrama A 
town in the province of Agra, district 
of Narwar, with a stone ghurry. In 
1820 It belonged to Sindia, and con- 
tained about 1,000 houses 

Bunnoo (SuddhaJ — k. village in 
the Lahore province, formerly tribu- 
tary to the Raja of Jamboe, sixty-one 


miles N. by,E. from Amritsir, Lit. 
22® 2G' N , Ion. 75° E. An annual 
fair IS held here on the 5th April. 

BonnaacK (Vadanca) — A town 
in the province of Orissa, situated on 
the noith bank of the Cewah or So- 
lundee river, which at one season of 
the year is fordable here, and at ano- 
ther 300 yards broad ; lat. 21° 7' N., 
Ion. 86° 26' B , thirty-eight miles 
S.S W. from Balasore. From this 
part of Orissa come most of the peo- 
ple termed in Calcutta Balasore bear- 
ers — (Jsf Regisleij ) 

Bddgebijdgx ( Shujahhuj — A 
small town in the province of Ben- 
gal, situated on the east side of the 
Hooghly, ten miles below Calcutta 
in a straight line, but almost double 
that number following the windings 
of the river; lat. 22° 29' N , Ion 88° 
20' E 

During the reign of Seraje ud Dow- 
lah, the last independent nabob of 
Bengal, this station had a separate 
fortiess, which on the 29th of De- 
cember 1756 was besieged in form, 
and a breach effected, by the forces 
under Adnmal Watson and Colonel 
Clive, who intended a general assault 
before day break. Dunng the night, 
however, it was most informally 
stoimed by a sailor named Strahan, 
who happening to get drunk, wander- 
ed up to thebreaeh and filed a pistol 
at some of the garrison : who not 
doubting but he was followed by the 
whole army, fled out by the opposite 
side, and left him in possession of the 
place. This little fort is still in ex- 
istence, and may be traced, but with 
difficulty, its area being so choked up 
with grass jungle as to be scarcely 
accessible A more exotic and useful 
structure at Budgebudgein 1820 was 
a good English tavern, the only one 
on the banks of the Hooghly except 
at Calcutta.— (Jws, Fullarloriy ) 

Bodgehooks.— Three small islets 
in the Eastern seas in the straits of 
Salayr, off the southern extremity of 
Celebes The passage is between the 
southernmost and central one, and is 
about a mile broad. 
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HrPHAM DiioosA •-A mountain 
pnikin Notth«m Iiin<!o>tan,dj;titccn 
nii1r< S.11 rrnm Almora) Ut 
fib Ion Tir SO* h.} fctt 
above the level of the %ta» 

III nxAora ^A lemi In the { m> 
vineeorMilwa thirtf >000 mtlc^mirih 
from !)htr «hl(liln1t*^emitalned 

ruhottw lucre's, Ion ;r* 

17 B. ]tl9lhehc9doraf«f);annah 
onhemme name «liich at the above 
<!ate eeromthm ltd I«i0 «tlta;e% an<l 
a imputation of *11,119 pmon« Of 
the«e villafice lwci)t^4«o belong to 
the Ilhsr petncialiiv] the mt to 
twelve tlmpoot famtiiei trilmtafj to 
that chief hut each Indqtendent 
within hit own litnitt Tlie town of 
Bodniwiir Iv turroiindeil Itf a mod 
wall In ba 1 repair and there U a!»a a 
fort where the Mnndtovee rmidev. 
In l^SO the town and ditinct atTurd 
cd a revenue of 9i,fi71 nineev which 
waa on the rl<e ai the were 

flonn hine and population Inerca ln& 

l/o/cotw, 4t ) 

Qeonarooa.— A town in the pro- 
viflceof Aunjogalnd twent)«alsniilr9 
£• of the dlv of Aurungabadt let. 
19* 61 N^lon 75* f 7 t. 

nirat* ItiVKa (U«Jra errrttcHlJ 
^Thit nver has tu loiirrc in a hilly 
distnctofUic hljtore province not 
far from the frontiers of Coorg from 
whence It flows ia a oorthnly dircc 
tlon until It joins the Tonga merj 
thar juoetion fonninj; the Tunga- 
bliadm or Toombudia nver 
Bcoano— A n Island almut fifty 
mllej in arcumrireacc Ijing cITtiie 
>outh>castcm coast of Sunitra bt 
6* SO* Ion 103* E Tfacro b 
no fresh water to be had on the cast 
aide of this Island 

Deoccaicf.— SeeBoHrandCcuact 
BoeGBoo.->A imall town in the 
province of Ajmecr eighteen nilei 
8 W from Jmpoor bt. SC* 60* Ny 
Ion 76* 16 £ Tlita place is «ur 
rounded by groves of the tare palm 
a rare sight in these inhospitable 
plains yet the soil does not appear 
ndieally bad and water It found not 
far from the surface 


0!)3 

RiOitaTw— A petty lordihip (one 
of Iwclie) In Verthem llindostan 
siiiiitrsl In the tract between the 
tulije ant jiimnai iMiindcd on the 
west I y the I Injure valley, in ! to 
the cast and south liy btrmorr It 
contains the forts nr flajdiur, AJ 
tnan,,hur. Total litilrhaynftoor and 
Thuroo Mahinifra hitt,.h who reign- 
ed In IHt7, rnor to the Bnil !i cno 
mint paU the Gorlhas a inbite of 
s 000 rupret {wr annum t Imi h.n«tng 
by Ms conduct during the war fur 
fnied all claim f ir the restitution of 
hlstrmlones a certain portion was 
retained to rompmsaie for the et 
pente{nntrrctl.i^/{raf Jtw i mUi 
Jfh Dersnentr ds*) 

BcewAn — ^A small town and ghnr 
ryin theprmlneeof Alblialwd twen 

a dive mdn ft I*, from Tcaiyt bL 
1 * Su N ton 79* D n. 
BcAWAaa.«^\ town In the pro- 
vince of Candcldi, eight) •seven miles 
west from Boerhanpoort bU fit* fil 
N., Ion 74 * 6C K In IblC it be- 
lon*td In lloletr and rontamed 300 
beutes<»(VaUrrb«if df ) 
Ilcirraroae —A di trict In the Is- 
land of dara which aeeording to n 
census taVen ly the lint! h govern 
meni In 1H15 contained 70^13 per 
sonv of which number S 03.1 were 
Chinese It then occutded an area 
of S 4)1 square miles ^e villageof 
Bullcntorjr the countiy residence of 
the Rovemorof Java,ttandsin Uu C* 
Sft'b.flon 10(r60'E^lhirty-sUfnnei 
travelling distance south from Bata- 
via. Bang placed at the base of the 
blue mountains, the air here is cool 
and healthy, but Invatlds sufllr from 
the profusion of rain whieli falls here 
almost every evening.— (THora, Kaf 
Jfef de) 

Di;aka.— A town In the province 
orCuJerat divislonofJutwar uiuated 
onthebanksofthenunn which here 
In (he month of December Is In many 
places mere!) moist sand, and In 
others an extensive sheet of shallow 
water bt S3*& N,lon 71*60'L 
BotocAii.— A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, surrounded by a mud 
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wall, and containing a gliurry or na- 
tive fortification, ten miles N.N.W. 
fiom Tiirrote. 

BuiiNDSiirHR (the lofty city ). — 
town in the Delhi province, forty-one 
miles S E from the city of Delhi j 
lat. 38° 25' N, Ion. 7?° 43' E. 

Bcliuah. — h. town in the pro- 
vince of Oude, district of Goruckpoor, 
forty-two miles S E. from the town 
of Goruckpoor; lat. 20° 45' N., Ion. 
83° 19' E 

Builum — A. small district in My- 
sore, situated about lat. 13° N. above 
the western ghauts, partly compre- 
hended m the British jurisdiction of 
Canal a, and partly within the territo- 
' nes of the Mysore Raja The e\tei- 
nal appearance of the three divisions 
ofBullum, Coorg, and Bednoi e near- 
ly resemble each other, being all com- 
posed of high lulls and deep vallics. 
The mountains arc mostly bare, but 
the ravines are covered with jungle, 
and in many places by primeval fo- 
rests, inhabited by a groat variety of 
wild animals In fact, although no- 
minally under subjection to tli^e for- 
mer sovereigns of Mysore, it never 
was effectually conquered until mili- 
tary roads were made through it by 
the Duke of Wellington, in 1801-2 
The duration of the rains, which 
commence about the middle of May 
and continue until November, give 
rise to a multitude of nvers, which 
How in vaiious directions the whole 
year The waters that descend from 
these elevated regions to the west- 
ward, proceed to the Indian ocean 
thiough the provinces of Malabar 
and Canara Bullum contains no 
town, or even village of any conse- 
quence. 

Bullumghur — A town and foi- 
tress in the province of Delhi, twen- 
ty-one miles south from the city of 
Delhi , lat 28° 23' N , Ion 77° 10' 
E. The fort has high brick walls, 
strengthened with a deep ditch and 
high mud bastions- Within is a small 
crowded, but tolerable well-built 
town, with nariow sheets, tall houses, 
and many temples. The raja has a 


neat palace built lound a small court, 
with a marble fountain in the centre. 
The Bullumghur chief holds a consi- 
der able territory as feudatory to the 
British government, on condition of 
maintaining a body of troops to as- 
sist the police, and repress all incur- 
sions of the Mewattics and other 
predatory tribes. The family and 
most of the people are Jauts. In 
1819 the late Raja of Bnllumghur 
died, leaving an infant son ; in conse- 
quence of which the management of 
this small principality was entrusted 
by the British government to Raja 
Kooar Singh, the great uncle of the 
deceased Raja 

Buliiampouk — A town in the pro- 
vince of Oude, fortj’-two miles N. 
from Fyzabad , lat. 27° 24' N., Ion. 
82° 4' E. 

BunsAim — A large and populous 
seaport on the high road to Bombay, 
forty-five miles S by W from Surat ; 
lat 20°36'N, Ion 73° 5' E. A con- 
siderable trade is earned on in grain, 
jaggry» timber The manufac- 
tures consist mostly of coarse doties, 
baftaes, and ginghams The princi- 
pal produce of the pergunnah is rice 
and sugar-cane ; but there is still a 
large proportion of waste and unoc- 
cupied land. — {Morrison, ) 

Bulsun. — A petty chiefship in 
Northern Hindostan, situated be- 
tween the Sutuleje and Jumna, on 
the left bank of the Giriee nvei, 
whence it extends eastward to the 
frontiers of Joobul, by which it is 
also bounded to the south, to the 
north It joins Koteghur Lat 31° 5' 
N., Ion 77° 28' E , forty-two miles 
N by E from Nahan 

Bulteira Ghaut — A ghaut 6n 
the Nerbudda iiver, province of Mal- 
wa, fordable in March The nver 
here is wide but shallow, and on its 
south bank stands the small villj^e 
of Bulteira In this neighbouihood 
there are many other folds formerly 
well known to the Pindaries — {Mal~ 
colm, ^c) 

Bolu China (named from a spe- 
cies of haniboo). — A small native state 
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on e&it fOMt of Fnmatn} ttiWf 
innitriolMit, ftltoatfil on Arntrof 
the wne ntmr, Itowln* tltnoM 
H withihePdIinm tn 
tUU;;r tonUmri onW nJitjr 

buttficte ^cte mnAT otlirr* *«aticT 

ctl ftton* ifae fiver i<4ni« of vibUh 
Soonjrftal «•« tbr init tnmi 

comtncrrtaL Fofthvrinland the Hat 
Cav and ihr Karaniaran ffnir* afr no 
incnm»| ami (ndit tnooa cuhivaton. 
ilie riport* are pq»i»er{f:j rd I rt!»e 
Baliav) jcamMr loHrro and^am) 
Uie Importf are *01311 <(uanfttlrt of 
tvery tlitr" Imji more o«pfclatI» 
onium and cotton rood*. A traSc ft 
alto carried on <iuite aerott Sumatra 
to Smlct on the omto na tKw 
The eountf) fi naKirany rfefi and pro* 
dudtvt bull exerjit on Ibe Imnia of 
the nreff, ■eanioy populated A 
^falar here It recloocd neh oho po*« 
acttct SdOQ dotUrt«^ indeu^^Af ) 

lltNAttCb-^ food-tued lotra In 
the pronnee of AJmrer aittiatedat 
the loot of a ratifc of litlU nineteen 
nitet fouth from Nnttecralitdj bt 
On an wb 

Joinin'* r^ la • little old cailte oidi 
tome treet round U« bate, trhirli are 
Tciy ornamental tn thit parched coun 
try 

Bexatfoa (*/ ffaiiimra/ de* 
ca)ed toonln the province of On«n 
district of Citiiack sltiinted tonio 
ntfes srett of the great Jii'*;*em'tutli 
rond and idMiiC eighteen tnilea 8 by 
\V from the town of Cuttoch Tim 
temple of ^tBl>adeva (or biva) et this 
place It aaid to aurpaia tn dimetivioni 
fhc paciPda at Juocemaufh and nu 
meroutother temples and rums of an 
anetent aty are dispersed throughout 
the naghbounng Jungles ofPW/’ar* 

iMt 

Blkciiako —A (otvn In the Inte- 
rior of Siam situated on the Mekloi^ 
nver, v^hkli flovrs south Into dve Me 
nam and in 1630 contained about 
4 000 inhabitants mosth Chinese 
It is supposed to be tlie Oanxang uf 
the Lettrea ddi&antes 

Btmciiiou^A eoDstderablo tosm 
in the Interior of Siam, abote 


BatiVnl siluslei) at the Junction of 
the Mrllong with the ^issovai nrer, 
which here romn from the north 
In It rontalnctl about •* 000 In 
Iishiian a.Mlicel dt') 

npuciioout.^ \ ruinrd native fart 
tn Softhrmllinlotun, twcntv-thrre 
irtOcs north of Atroora c Uu &T 
ion anl 4 0«<l feet 

almve the level of iheara# 

neuDsaa.— 'Alownlnthcprovinro 
of Cundwana stommions of Ni^ 
poor BUiiated on the \\ sne fluiys 
nvrf, b« • feel B*ioTe the (evef of the 
sea 

Ilr^ntmuD^llr revafrjr ^ l^e 
SianiftatJ^K uise diihilun of the 
AUahahid protwer altnatnl nnneb 
pally bct«ccn the twrn^-founlt ami 
|acni)>«itth tirgrtes of norih bit 
tilde On the north It lats the riser 
Jumna t on the south parts of Berar 
and Main at onthccauDanhrIcundt 
and on the west Stndta a lemtoricff 
It ntctidi from ?r 4h to 61* Vi Z., 
and from 2I*T to SC^tfTS^ and 
contains altogether 2.1^17 miles, svuh 
a P^btlon of 2 400 000 pmonv 

The nountains of this Itart cx> 
lend In contlnuotiB ranges |>wallcl to 
each other, rwh surcrsnsely biii« 
trcwlng a tahlr land One nltove the 
Other, and )>ere designated by tlie 
name of ghsut* Tlie first of these 
range* i* called ibr UmdliyarJial 'or 
\indh}B) nmuntains which com 
inciice at Ketogfnir and maVe n cir 
cullous sweep unu\ they apnroacti Qie 
Ganges at SuraJ^hur nnd liajamah^ 
Tile tdains of Bundlceund resemble a 
vast bay of the ocean, formed hy na- 
(imil barticni find crowned with for^ 
tresses Hie progressive elevation 
from the Jumnn is towards the apex 
of the hay but the liijiest sum 
mit does not cscced S 000 feet above 
the level of the sea TI>l second 
rnoge called the Ponua ghauts, runs 
paiadcl to the Vindhyachal pro 
scrvlne a distanoe of nliom ten miles j 
tlie iliinl named tlie BanJair b Ibe 
most elevated portion of the pro- 
TXice 

The principal rivers are the iven 
Besan, and Beiwtb JiOige Jirtiiiciai 
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I escrvojrs, such as the lakes of Biir- 
■wa Saiigor, Arjal, Birsangur, Nan- 
danwar, Bomori, Jhatara, Gurrah, 
and Bhind These ore immense piles 
ot masonry, in some instances con- 
structed to stop the current of a 
stream, in order to raise it to a higher 
level and force it to c\pand for the 
purposes of irrigation. There arc 
not any forests in this district, the 
most valuable productions of the 
lulls (besides diamonds) being bam- 
boos, iron, drugs, gums, the chironja 
nut, and catechu or teira japomca. 
The diamond mines are situated in 
the table-land near Fanna, and are 
the exclusive property of the Fanna 
Raja ; but no gems ot superior qua- 
lity have been discovered for many 
yeais past. A coaisc cotton cloth 
dyed red is the principal manufacture , 
at Calpee siigai-candj and paper, and 
at Jliansi a e.ii pet manufactory. A 
coarse kind of sacking is woven along 
the banks of the Betwa, and at Chat- 
terpoor, winch supplies wrappers for 
the meichandize passing from the 
Deccan 

The soil of Bundlecund exhibits 
every variety, from the rich black 
loam to the sterile conkar. The val- 
Icj's and low lands are generally of 
the first, and when properly watered, 
produce in abundance almost every 
gram and plant of Hmdostan In the 
more barren tracts millet, panic, and 
paspelum are grown , but even these 
inferior sorts, in times of scarcity, are 
not attainable by the poorer classes, 
with whom the fruit of the bassia 
latifuha, sometimes mixed with the 
deleterious bark of the katbal tiee, is 
the wretched, and almost poisonous 
substitute. In 1815, according to 
the returns made to the Marquis of 
Hastings, the district of Bundlecund 
contained 21,18,991 small begas in 
cultu ation, which yielded a i evenue of 
29,01,610 rupees, or about one rupee 
SIX annas per bega There were also 
8,94,387 begas fit for cultivation 

There aie not any remaikable 
buildings now extant, but some re- 
maikable luins, such as those at 
Mahoba, Cajram, near Rajanagur, at 
Malhan above the hills, ncai Jodb- 


poor; anil at Sirswaghur, near Saleya, 
on the Fohawaj. Among the natural 
curiosities may be reckoned tlic sub- 
terraneous cavern near Chittracotc ; 
another in the hills near Bijauer, 
the cataract of Bcdhak, near Calyan- 
ghur; and of the rivers, Faisuni,Bha- 
gi, and Ranj rivers; but the objects 
most deserving of notice are certainly 
the lull forts of Calhnjer and Ajy- 
ghur 

The principal Hindoo religious es- 
tablishment IS at Chittracote, on the 
Faisuni river, and there are Jain tem- 
ples at Scnawal and Kandalpoor; 
but the most singular is at Fanna, 
founded by an enthusiast named Jee 
Sauheb, who declared himself to be 
the Imaum Mehedi mentioned in 
the koran, to which Jee Sauheb’s 
book, named the Kiilznm, is intended 
to be asoit of appendix. His fol- 
lowers, natred also Dhamians, are 
to be found in the Punjab, in Gujerat, 
Delhi, Lucknow, Benares, Mathura, 
Fyzabad, Nagpoor, and Hyderabad; 
but Fanna is their Mecca The pecu- 
liar dialect called Bundlecundy is 
Spoken m a tract lying due west of 
Allahabad, and along the banks of 
the Jumna from Meno to Calpee 
It IS a Sanscrit derivative, and meets 
the Malwa on the west, the Bi uj on 
the north, and the Maharatta on the 
south 

The principal towns of Bundle- 
cund are Banda, the head-quai ters of 
the magistrate, Calhnjer, Teary, 
Jyhtpoor, Chatterpoor, Jhansi, Dul- 
teen, and Bejaoui . The British pos- 
sessions extend along the line of the 
nver Jumna, from the Allahabad dis- 
trict to that of Etaweh, and from the 
Jumna southward to the frontier of 
the native states They contain 
4,085 squai e miles, including the pei - 
gunnah of Koonch, and have a po- 
pulation of about 700>000 inhabi- 
tants The states of the native chiefs 
or rajas of Bundlecund occupy the 
remainder of the space, under dif- 
ferent chiefs, protected by the Bntish 
government. These small princi- 
palities are numerous, and some of 
them cxtensii e. For the convenience 
of fiscal and political aiiangemcnts 
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»Ve?ct(rfnWt ittiTlIy 

liiifJM iriA l«A 'f tttWis M*^<n 
imrth atMl •««ih U«HTTvrt««L !>«> 

lYnt iJb iftnrtftNftii kn tVrf imiirt, 
1 p^ r«rr t^ntr !» lit 

iH I ftf If »ctfrfTf<T fr ll f 
l»^ f 4 Ailfc c< n»« •t*J f ■ 5 ri"l 
iVvir-cr *^1 iv^irtiifil 

if >ti|i of tW drfirtijtrl 
cIk<i, rtvti t lUtf ^••n tt.*w 
Jms •nth nf« * l xrrovwi } 

Irom il»f »T«K»ft* *»* M i njt l«l»rm 
lKet«rt*fk rv'it At l« nrrS 
4rfMi«in£ tic 

tnml of xnc of ikc tr-mi i^ctfut 
mrKllh of fTnJfdp t «|4r««Pn(lM •« 
ibontt rooiSttfitc to tbc «t fttc 

cif ilvcM h Idlort 
rrriknlf t>oanTf« «itli rtirritf f«r 

tain T iMtlZ/a, 

nr»xi«M«tAxr* fpe*//t «i«U 
tn«A In tt r SontKin 
CiRHf* fifit*fnar n n I.A Im fn *« 
M«n1p*<«ei fA.t IG 

tlt^ntcroerti taJJ 

>— Tl r tliii4 |<»V of lltf Jur na«irl 
or nunJr^'AncIt nxmiutn In iftr 
IlifMiJdtft, isxrlr<) t siV Im In C«{t 
no4»on *n 1 1 Imt lltil>cn «tiinrr, 
!• Iltut n9*^rd It tlic f»ltr« ii 
tiand In Ui *lt* 1 Inn 7S Xf 
)«^aBdharon | 1 fu>in«(djffitir«rd 
from hahariinrxMr l*In atinn abntc 
tlielcrttof incvcnSI Iw^frct Tl« 
fiimc of Ilumlfrfiooch sfijilir* onl; 
to liie lil^bcti r^V alt ilie aultor 
dinate pnV and Mpe* liatln]; n«« 
rtiTiarnamft^— (l/cd«9N,/f(r{frf 

Hriieiica.— A town and pofniunah 
In the tirothce of Oundvana, dcf'cn* 
dent on SumUiuInoor arrcni^ lt»o 
mllff N W from Sumlititi!|»oor tn 
1H18 it nat a'tntctl in monw Iw 
Major Roofilttcd^ at l/tOOSutswul 
poor rupcet 

BcKticTfiiAtT.— A pau in the 
proTinre of Mntna througti a chain 
of Jiinaljr litlU Ijring m a norlii>wcit 
direction from Uatefiur I at 27* 
SC'S ^ 


tlrai aai t Cnarr^ % | a*t atrwy 
tfcr In *• In |l r {nmirto of I *und 
•a*j llrf an r» frtwn ttMtnn* 

ULIir *i U 

lint epot !• cf Mtthanc natx'fiil at 
It t»n*r» iVf nim ia f»ic oppmite 
epo*»o.*»ll.#rt*i', dr ) 

|ti*ii«aa«MA fnvti in iff pm 
ali»pfoff»ot«at 

n «*of a* «t t artrt rrOl * a l^f j; 

if'nti I tttcti. In I** I It In 
I -»i f » a lla* <*r*f c* wAi-n i* ntj 

*• p^ti 

ItraCftlKT — In InUa larpcand 
a;»j ' * ffftlj pojtitnn* In oonh 
rnt II fittntan amtiaia tnlr* S ^ 
ffrn hrti **itr l<*f S*Q^4J'*N^I«>n 
Jn }*<avT |p) 

Wra^rt /“ifi i) »«l»oo of 
the ttnrn |} ii« ra r«! rttn-ttfA 
a (r^lhfr<^Tt!ctnl«n>fb«r; nffttfch 
aM tlntr^ I*>c4r^it*ttl> (hlftanwr 
p.acr* It •rtm rtift I'ftat Tld* 
•I are I nricr niltltatnl l»ofjf fp 
twrJ r»f lt*f «»nfr «»n 

affopoi of it rtfr Irr t | a»liir»*r 
TWHtort^l ll f rmrtarlr of the 
•atrt am.p ulatrJ Ijr iPonMwn 

lofft-tr and Ijr the ttro-in of the 
lAicip^t rxer ahrf ihratib tJtorr of 
wMrh it Wmmra an r«trn up and 
Inauruni r-ra 1 1 « In anr cni ilnitn 
ihf liter InJui la ulliii hatrlh attl 
Into |hi« a|H>cf «|>cte It fonactl titr 
laVrof Sairam Pir now a imall fonn 
lain woftldppctl I jr llir llindooi. 

tfi.staABCRTrMrir^A«tna}i ten 
pIrInSonlicni IlmdoftAn im mllra 
*» I front (imnsgur I At WO 
Ion 7b ^ Iwi U^Ofrtiabovetbe 
IcTti of the ica. 

DrarwAitA —A tonii In the i>ro> 
tfnceofCanan fiRrcnin1lcnI«.frnm 
Maneitorr Ja( N,Ion.7<l* 

adrj 

lleavQOT<— An I land abont c^lt 
lecn mil« in rircumrirener Ijrlng ofl 
BoIIeV harbour in Magindanaoj lat 
rU N Ion 1S4 * Sh L. On the 
19th of brptember ]77d| thla bland 
tvaa cciird m Cant Thomaa Formt 
the aultan and goremment of Mb- 
gmdaiao, the grant being trntteQ In 
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Spanish by a native of Pampanpa, 
once a slave, but who obtained his 
liberty by turning Mahomedan Bun- 
wootis covered with tall trees, clear 
of underwood, and at the date of the 
grant was uninhabited There are few 
springs, but many ponds of fresh ram 
water, and the interior abounds with 
wild hogs, monkeys, guanas and small 
snakes about eighteen inches long. 
In this state it probably remains, as 
it never was taken possession of.~ 
{Fon est, ) 

Buragong.— A small town in the 
province of y^ra, fifteen miles S by 
E from Jaloun Lat 26° 58' N., 
Ion 79°20'E 

Bordaiwod — A small town in the 
province of Malwa, belonging to 
Ghuifoor Khan, which in 1820 con- 
tained 400 houses, nine miles and a 
half N.N.W. fiom Ehachrode. 

Borbee — ^A town in the province 
of Gundwana, situated on the south 
bank of the Sone iiver, here a very 
diminutive stream, thirty-eight miles 
S from the city of Mirzapoor Lat. 
24° 36' N., Ion 82° 2T E The 
Burdce foi t is of stone, and stands 
on a high abiiipt hill washed by the 
Goput. There is another small fort 
not far of^ named Bhoparee The 
Burdee Raja’s terntones are much 
intermixed with those of the British 
government, and in some parts are 
tolerably well cultivated , but in the 
vicinity of the chief town the sur- 
rounding country has a most desolate 
aspect —{J B Blunt, ^c.) 

Burdtvan (Vailidaman, prodttc- 
tvoe) — A district in the province of 
Bengal, situated between the 22d and 
24th degrees of north latitude On 
the north it is bounded by Biiboom 
and Rajeshahy , on the south by Mid- 
napoor and Hooghly , and on the west 
by Midnapoor and Ramghui In 
1784 tins district contained 6,174 
square miles, according to Major 
Rcnncll’s mensuration; but it has 
since undergone various modifica- 
tions, which have so greatly reduced 
Its dimensions, that in 1814 Mr. 


Bniley computed its area at only 
2,400 square miles 

Along with the other ceded lands 
it became subject to the Biitish go- 
vernment so early as 1760, since 
which It has thriven so prospeiously, 
that, in proportion to its extent, it 
may safely be considered as the most 
pioductive and populous territory of 
India It IS environed by the jungles 
of Midnapoor, Pachete, and Bn boom, 
appearing like a garden surrounded 
by a wilderness. The most valuable 
articles are : sugai, indigo, pawn, 
cotton, tobacco, and raulbeiry trees, 
all of which have progressively in- 
creased in quantity. Many of the 
piincipal zemindars reside in Cal- 
cutta, and have then estates managed 
by agents. There are a considerable 
number of native mei chants, who 
deal in tobacco, salt, grain, and cloth, 
and commerce has been greatly fa- 
cilitated by the opening of thiee 
grand roads from the interior, Buid- 
wan, although so opulent, not having 
the advantage of inland navigation, 
like most of the adjoining distncts. 

The original zemindary oi estate, 
known by the name of Buidwan, 
came to the present family about 
A D 1722, and in 1790 paid a j'early 
lent to government of ie400,000, but 
at piesent no pioperty of any mag- 
nitude belongs to the raja, except 
the zemindary, greatly curtailed, and 
scarcely jnelding him more than five 
per cent, on the land tax. The other 
chiei^ the Raja of Bissunpoor, has 
nothing left but Ins title, a great pro- 
portion of Ins estate having been sold 
for arrears of revenue, and the rest 
usually continuing under attachment 
from the same cause There are few 
milages here in which there is not a 
school where children are taught to 
read and wnte, but there are no re- 
gular schools for instruction in the 
Hindoo or Mahomedan law. The 
most learned professors of the fiist 
are procured from the district of 
Nuddea, on the opposite side of the 
Hooghly, from wlience and from Be- 
nares the other stations are also sup- 
plied. The Mahomedans bear a con- 
siderable propoition to the mass of 
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snil Hindoo*. *nie»e pspcn were 
necordingljr eireu1at«il, and nAer l*cinj; 
rrd were attcaleil bjr the 
or ht* agent and also liy 
aome of the most re^pectahte nllage 
eeeiipaata no reluctance to coinnu 
BieatW information a ~ * * 


to eita- 

l)h*h the followins facts that la 
1814 tlie fiurdwan dutnct contained 
SC'/ISf dwe1ling*hauic< of wlitcli 
818 1S3 were occnpird Hindoo* 
and 43 781 bjr Maiiomcdan* and al 
lowing Ate pcraoni and a half locndi 
home tliat the total population of 
Burdwan amounted to 1 4 i I 487 per 
•on* 

In 1614 the area of the Burdwan 
d»tnct a* It tlien canted compre- 
hended 8 400 English aquaro muOf 
giving an avcnL^ of 600 penom per 
•anare mte Tiic total population 
of England in 1811 eavc on avenigo 
of nearly 800 lohauitanta to ^e 
square milct but on examining the 
county of Lanciutcr cxcluuveir with 
anarcaoriiSOOiqunreniitcs itthen 
contamcti 856 000 inhabitants or 476 
to tliQ aquaro milei and In the ecnsui 
of 1881 the proportion was above 
500 pcrions.^ll J 7 Mayfvjf J" 
Grant Coleirookct 

Bdbdvaw.— A town m tlio pro- 
vince of Bengal the capital of the 
preceding dittnet and hend-quorten 
of the government catahhtnment 
dxty miles N N W from Calcutta , 


teff FaUarttm^ ^e) 

BcBeLXDAit.««A town in the Hy 
denbad pronnee^ nincty«*rvcn mile* 
N from CUoret lat lb*«> V Ion 
hl*4 L. 

BcatA«.^^ae of the Thilipplne 
fatei lying due south of 1 ucon bt 
]3* Ion. 193* I In extreme 
imgth ft may he c*timatril at furty 
three miles ml the average Iwcadth 
does not exceeil nine Altlieugli 
this Isbnd Is iitiivtcl m the very cen- 
tre of the PlilhppInea and so near 
theemthfandmluion nndluea 
ptial ^bnilb yet In 177 It was 
possessed a colonv of jilratloit 
llhnols eniircrs from ^Inpndanao 
the bpsnbrds not having been able 
to dislodge them Bunas is sur 
rounded with rocLs and shoals to a 
considerabledistancc.^^«H-mi,^ ) 
Bcawcoova.— A town In the pro- 
vince of Gnjeral fifrs-ciglit miles N 
from Ahmedabad t lat S3* 58^ N.. 
Ion 78* ty B 

Bvaonc —A small town surround 
ed by a strong unll and possessing 
R stone ghuny. In the pjovinco of 
Malwa and peigunnah of Gunerar t 
lat S3f*47 N, Ion E In 

1830 tilts place contained '100 houses, 
and belonged to Zaltm Smgli of Ko- 
bb.*-^jlfafeofM, i^c) 

Bimroarca.— -A town in the pro- 
vince of AJmeer which m 1830 con 
talncd 400 houses; five inilcs N by 
£ from Ncemiitch 
BuBSAurooft.— A tovm of consi- 
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derable extent, population, and com- 
merce m the Northern Circars, district 
of Ganjam, twenty-one miles travel- 
ling distance S.W from the town of 
Ganjam The hazar is about three 
quarters of a mile in length, composed 
of good tiled shops ; and there is be- 
sides an excellent street entirely oc- 
cupied by weavers, and distinguished 
by the red colour of their huts. The 
architecture of the Hindoo temples 
here (of which there are several) is 
peculiai, each temple being composed 
of a group of low buildings, in some 
instances detached, in others joined; 
but each with a sort of giaduated 
pyramidical roof, terminating in an 
ornamented conical cupola. Jugger- 
nauth IS the incarnation worshipped. 
When It became necessary to lemove 
the government establishment from 
Ganjam, in consequence of its ex- 
treme unhealthmess they were trans- 
ferred to this place, and cantonments 
erected on a high spot in the vicinity. 
— {Fullarton, ) 

BuERtsHon — A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, the modern capital 
of the Backergunge district, seventj'- 
two miles S from Dacca j lat. 22° 4G' 
N, Ion 90°17'E. It stands on the 
point of an oblong island, formed by 
the broad branches of the great Gan- 
ges, which here presents an immense 
expanse of water, and a wonderful 
facility of inland navigation. 

Burrounha. — A small town in the 
province of Allahabad, thirtj'-seven 
miles S from Banda, lat. 25° 3' N., 
Ion 80° 87' E. 

Burseah — K town in the province 
of Malwa, twenty-four miles N from 
Bopaul ; lat 23° 40' N., Ion. 77 ° 31' 
E. This is the cusba or head of a 
pergunnab of the same name, nearly 
thirty miles in length and twenty in 
breadth j and in 1820 contained 315 
villages, j-ielding the proprietor, the 
Raja of Dhar, a revenue of 77j445 
rupees. The Salunkce Rajpoots oc- 
cupy a tract in Burseah, extending 
along the right bank of the Parbutty ; 
but the villages were in ruins, and 
the land covered with jungle. In 
1817 this place was the principal 


cantonment of Eurreem Khan, the 
Pmdarry , in 1820 it was subject to 
the Raja of Dhar, but farmed to Bo- 
paul, and contained 3,000 houses; 
but the surrounding country was thin- 
ly inhabited. — {Malcolm, ^c,) 

Burtapoor ( BharatpuraJ. — A 
town in the province of Oude, 100 
miles N by E. from Lucknow ; lat. 
28° 15' N, Ion. 80°53'E 

Burudda ( or Jaitwar) — A dis- 
trict extending along the south-west- 
ern coast of the Gujerat peninsula, 
and situated piincipally between the 
twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth de- 
grees of north latitude The coun- 
try, which is still known by the name 
of Burudda, and which composes the 
present territory of the Rana of 
Poorbunder, is bounded oil the north 
by the Serteeannee river, which falls 
into the Meeannee by Hallaui On 
the east it has the Burudda hills, and 
on the west the sea At present the 
chief towns are Poorbunder, Navyee, 
Bunder, and Meeannee, and there 
still exist the rums of a town named 
Ghoomty, the debris of which con- 
tinue to attract the devotion and ex- 
cite the curiosity of the Hindoos. 
The surface of the country is in ge- 
neral flat ; the soil light earth mixed 
with rock, and not very iich The 
want of wood, so common through- 
out the Gujerat peninsula, is equally 
felt here, and the water is in many 
places brackish By the conditions 
of Colonel Walker’s arrangement in 
1807, the chieftains of Poorbunder 
oi Burudda were bound to pay the 
Guicowar an annual tribute of 30,000 
rupees, which is quite as much as the 
district could afford. — {Waller, Pvh- 
Itc MS Documents, 4’c.) 

Burwa. — A village in the province 
of Orissa, district of Cuttack, about 
thirty-nine miles travelling distance 
N by E from the city of Cuttack. 
A mile and a half to the south-west 
of this place there is a fine Mogul 
bridge of three arches, ornamented 
with four open square towers or pa- 
vilions, thrown across a small stream 
named the Narussna On the other 
side of the village, distant about a 
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inilr I* tkf Kittwir* » 

rcmildrniil Ic ri'tt mwwl I« drrkesS 
^r) 

At A l<v«n «»•! frtMnixfjr 

In ihc t roilr>rc i f fU'ur ili tntf m 
tUir^rfiuf SrW tnilo M N W fif«* 
Oileun^ ’Hte lo«i\ In (he %ktn«tf 
tfttnualt; nsmetl llarsrj It* *i amt 

t« i!ich^>«}uirl<i»pr ihcltaii' *»>( 
|innioml corp* cf arftnti In teOt 
llir (crntoHca (if Hurry lt»n *'Ay 
ameoirmin anJ reu |t roni 1} tw 
uci^f l»ounr„ lt>W c»f •‘•rfooj*, »r4 
not t*nn;{ •tt2>}>unn)h]‘hU)mifie4iM<! 
»U|>rnur llir lUja of Chula Nae 
lOur he wa* obhi;^ (o «ut nut (a the 
nnJer who^e iroo^t* iept poiiea* 
tton (CTcmt }car« hut rrtrcatetl on 
innunj: the ejaproath of « flnuah 
drtAcIitnmt under Colonel Jonr* 
CoRcatlfij; iftU in l<e a farouratde 
ottporlunttri the flajaefOmta N*,v 
poor deimnined in tUcmitt l(« rc> 
renqiirtt ) Init fie »too<l not ihe tea*t 
tfiinee of iurer«4 ha*! not the ffn 
tuh eommaiwier nnd the aiaptfnite 
of t Uic U tmilt <Hkf 

In autxmt on the MinranceciffWf 
ronal lafcty lie «»t In <AQ»e* 
micBcr Ind iml In lru»t litm elf in 
the lianU of ilie raja a ofiecr* 
nbo ino tfajt aArntard* imi film 
under cteoti to lafeote nhfifn a 
luAeofolticIiplaee lie nattahen out 
of ilia paUiKjuren and put to death 
in cold blood tij the loitijr piarJin*) 
Mho had been •elected for tliU atr«>> 
ciou« pum^e On this occa^on no 
Jiidicul inquiry waa Inaiuutcd nor 
did tt come to the hnowtedpe of the 
Acnj^eorernmentuntdlHuy to low 
pcrmtly Mas thta portion of our 
Saltern dotnmionacubdited orcten 
explored.— ^ffevj£«edae je) 

JleawAKKCc.— large (own In the 
protinee of Candehh the rcaldenco 
of Hajn Afohun Singh fat. ST* 4 
S loB 74” dS h Jtixaurroamfed 
with a double wnll having a ditch 
to the outer one and enefoung a 
ghuity and palace, the latter xU 
storfea high 1 but tnejpIaeeemeraUy 
Is in a roinous conditioo ^e Our 
wannee district extends along the 
couth bank of the Ncrhudib and 


rmv l« mn hlr ntfmsicif at nxiy 
fife miles In fm-th by fort) five tn 
tirrailih n yrrat fropnnion nf which 
i csnrmlMiihJurigir andinneonu 
I Icfr sta c of dr*nUtian f Init of 
thii spate tl e batpoorah ran^ of 
hill oeetipy n rot^ilrrsllr titrnt 
Tlte lit e-find of Ihi* tlmird Iraef, 
Inimpcrinlwitti many piraunt val- 
If} comprthrtiJ* the dtiistens of 
liomt anl Nrnadre which former 
Ir roniamtd rt*hi) two flournhlng 
ln«ns and tillages | Inii of fbesf m 
|H 0 only the teitiget rrmalncili 
and the gcAU mvnue of (hit large 
diittict amounted to only idQ.*t3 ni- 
|.re«.— < 4e ) 

tirnanta ^Jfcirdcr^r— ^ pnnri* 
pahty la noithtm llindnitai orcn 
a irari of noimlalnoiit land, 
veJrd on Iwn sides W itie butulcje 
and Jumna and etlmding rsitward 
until It mcett the duirirt of llnwcvii) 
and north Including Kuaawur lie* 

I ond the »n 0 «y tneunialnt of llinia- 
svB. It It nametl alto Rithitr, tin 
im UIkt andUnama,aRdtnIBl& 
eonialneJ the foil >«Ing •ubditltiona, 
1st. Kunawur; Sd the tract tl at In 
cludn ilaniiioor (ibe ra(Ital). ami 
Kctan which sirrUhei along ihcTal 
ley of tlie Hululrje with the smaller 
gfens and ravines that Iralnlntoitt 
3d. the vallry of the rahiir with all 
(lie ictniory on Its Irll bank, Ineluil 
In ^ambracote Na«ur Tcckur ami 
many ether amalirr sallln Dauu 
Is also one of the great divisions of 
Ottssaher lo width state likewise the 
Tartar peigunnali of llangarai^ be- 
longs 

Tlie division tliat Ineludci the glen 
of the Tobur nver U by far the most 

E rodnetlve tn the nussafier temtories 
lit the upper part of that glen and 
of some others that converge into it 
on the north U generally liarren and 
ravage, but for a distance of fifteen 
or twenty miles above Itaecitgu^ 
iheFbbur runt comparatively through 
a level valley conlalnins much com 
land oa does also the valley of Sam 
bneote The Nawur and Tcekur 
are next In fertility, and also contain 
Iron ore whidi ii worked and ex 
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ported to the Seik countnes. The 
tract named Chohaia, or Swara, con- 
sists of paddy or low rice-lands, 
already cultivated to the utmost, and 
some ndges of invincible sterility. 
Besides the districts above-named, the 
Bussaher Raja exercises a sort of 
feudal supenority over several of the 
adjacent petty states, who pm chase 
protection or forbearance with an 
annual tribute. 

The staple commodities of Bus- 
saher, aie sheep, wool, cattle, ghee, 
and iron, some gi am, tobacco, opium, 
and mush. The fruits aie apples, bad 
pears, apricots, peaches, wild grapes, 
currants, and the eatable seeds of the 
pine cone From the grapes they 
procure a sort of strong liquor, much 
used by those who can afford to pur- 
chase It Their woollen cloths are of 
an excellent fabric, their wool being 
of a supeiior quality, besides much 
imported from Tibet With these 
mateiials they weave blankets of dif- 
ferent sizes and fineness, cloth for 
trowsers, fine webs For waistbands and 
plaids, a sort of well-napped cloth 
named Seik cloth, and for the black 
bonnets which the natives wear as a 
covering for the head They also 
manufacture a small quantity of shawl 
wool, occasionally mixed with that of 
the sheep The trade of Bussaher, 
owing to Its geographical position, 
has always been considerable, being 
an entrepot between Hindostan and 
Tibet . from the first, sugai, cotton, 
cloths, small quantities of iron and 
brass ware, and indigo , the returns 
are iron, blankets, opium, a little 
tobacco, bang, ’ and turmeric The 
exports to Tibet and the Chinese 
territories, are gram to the moie bar- 
ren tracts, ghee, iron, opium, tobacco 
and wooden cups for tea, besides 
being the thoroughfare for all the 
commodities from the plains, such as 
sugar, sugai-candy, cotton cloths of 
various degrees of fineness, and in- 
digo The returns from the north 
are almost entirely wool, both shawl 
and the common sort, salt, a little 
tea, Chinese silks, musk, and borax. 
Prior to 1815, duiing the Gorkha 
sway, a great proportion of the traffic 


with Tibet and Chinese Tartary pass- 
ed through the Lahore province, the 
best roads being then through Cham- 
ba and Jellamookhee to Amiitsir, and 
the next through Cooloo, by its capi- 
tal Stanpoor. 

Thiii principality was subdued about 
1810 by the Gorkhas under Ummer 
Singh Thappa, and remained subject 
to that nation until 1814, when it 
was fi eed by the efforts of thb British 
arms, without any active co-operation 
on thepait of the goveinment or its 
inhabitants, in consequence of which 
a tribute of 1,500 rupees per annum 
was imposed. In 1816 its total reve- 
nuewas estimated at80,000 rupees per 
annum Of the population no rational 
estimate can be foimed, but it is 
known to be scanty, and the climate 
for a considerable poitionof the year 
in many tracts precludes cultivation. 

Ooghur Singh, the late Raja of Bus- 
saher, was only twelve days old at 
the death of his father and prede- 
cessor Rooder Singh During his 
long minority the affairs of govern- 
ment were conducted by the Ranny 
mother, assisted by tliiee vizieis 
(whose functions are hei editary), the 
principal distinguished by the title 
of Mokhtai In 1816, the reigning 
raja being a minor, the piincipality 
was governed by a regency established 
undei the authority of the British 
government : which, however, did not 
inteifere with the internal administia- 
tion of the country — {James Fraser, 
Lieul Ross, Sir D Ochterlony, Public 
MS. Documents, ^c ) 

Bosseah — small town in the 
province of Bahar, district of Ram- 
'ghui, 210 miles WNW. from Cal- 
cutta, lat 22° 58' N., Ion 85°11'E 

Biissee — A. town in the province 
of Ajmeer, pnncipality of Jeypoor, 
about eighteen miles S W. from the 
city of Jeypoor. This town presents 
a striking and picturesque appearance 
to the traveller, owing to its w’hite 
pagodas within, and old stone pavi- 
lions without — {Fullarton, ) 

Bdssee — A town in the province 
of Delhi, four miles north fiom Sii- 
hind , lat. 30° 37' N., Ion. 76° 25' E 
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nrnTAft (tr n f ft«n 

wA iwvntx iti \\ « rTRtirce m Uwd 
yruM I70nl'c» fmn OwJl!?* ***• 
m 11 N l<vfl h-** U Ttiu *»• 
TLf Inrt b‘«»iw 5 rtl»ennr*j'HprT 
fwily Uuntiritnl, it* <lijr mlt »«f** 
iin4 tthSru’tirt timalf j‘Tr*cntw^ no 
Mtrartwft* to iratfilfw •b»‘c tt% 
iwmy holJ* cnil to trtPft^alion to 
hwaJ or n 1 1 iry nij*v«T The trouo* 
lain* of ItJtur *nl Mron^r vt 
tiranebe* of 0*<* nr»t ibrt fuo* 
RDtih a mI •mith p^rnlUl to titr • »f 
of Ikom! In Ibr r«f of Cniiatl 
•nil ibe iionbrm Ctrcar«« T^o In 
drront) Utht|»Hndtnlr«^f of Bn** 
tar TcoV alioan<l» m tJili ictMM) 
nnd l« of •up’ nmt klrx* for the con 
•tnitiion of •tirfi toiirTi at nati^to 
tbe Corotoauilrl «oa*l Tbo titef 
In leton ty aTord* ftnlttk* for Poatirj* 
!l down from ihn Intmor to parttedar 
pointsnlictc It lAitht Ucfonnrdfnto 
raftt* an 1 ronrrjcd d i«n tlie < oda* 
%rry to (<onii*i JunflplitlU an I 
pritdraiial nnrartm ooinpoK nine- 
tcntlit of tbe ctwwin nn I tbe rr* 
main Icr Mwt little cnhlra od b/tbo 
wild (londs *lio aio dctenlird at 
lifitu in a ttaie of niti rc on tW as 
luml produrttno* of the csrtli and 
water and ibe cla e Sooe of the 
inlialntant* honetcr riuii Itate at 
tamed a hli;1ier rtsar of atiliuilon 
at iC appean that in ItflSttm Nag 
|M>urf;(nemmcnt which elaSmt 
rtoiUyh^n htofconrjuetttattempted 
to levy ^i/)00 rupect from lUhaBid 
l)co xemindw of Buttar a portion 
of wliicli they actually tnceeNcd In 
catorting ihroiigli iho medium of 
natrtchunder\\ a" the N8'*poor eotn 
maoder 

Fnor to tlilc dicpntca auhtisted 
between the Jyqmor proprietor and 
the Buttar cliief which led to mutunl 
depredations. The first oeeuiedhit 

nntaSonHt of harine aased the large 

estates of Itraguiida Atnetacotta 
and 1 eddapmfda but (he loss in a 

pecuniary tiew doea not nppeor to 

fiave been a heary one the rerenue 
of the wlwle nmounting to only 160 
rupeea per annum nnd thetr posses* 
Stan extremely undesirable Tlie 
Bustar country lias In recent limes 


been norr tlian *mee bel I |iy ilm 
TompaU family ftom wbltb from 
sanou* nuse«« It remird to (be 
Sa^roor state Tbe inhote iwld to 
the ^labarattas was onjtmallr 10,000 
mprrs per annum) Im aprrwards 
fncTcaciltolpOMnspers InlMO 
the emmtiy was deKtile*! ly 'lajor 
Apew as tin) roductiir oicrsprnut 
wiili bin !e a 1 1 alemst tmlnl aintrd* 
llntn lately human aarnf»er«in|)ew 
(rshwcTtre Krtce (Unata IsntuI 
I rrrailcsl In Buttar amons the 
wUd (*nnl trihrs) Init ibmr brioj; 
wtfatmeil Inpuldie bare pmltsbfr 
^ the {fttcffctntre of the Untith fiine 
tionarm Iwen tnpprr*i<il. Lolpnts 
yn*unrra pf war, and sometimes In 
noCTiit person* were fnnreriy nerl* 
fiml at the ihnrte of ibis sat^lna/T 
goldc •) an I tiwa ntsinmaiy wttli 
the Cond cl lets to order an o^mdrr 
In pay liU derntions Iwf tre some Idol 
of importance when be «•* put to 
death (hr moment Improitra eil linn 
scir.^Jnarar J It Ilfwnt > |i 
/ eirrffra, dr) 

BrsttC flUiU a «»A 

town m the ) roiinceof Oude di* 
trict of Gontrpoor forty Hides wml 
from the town of rnronioori Ut 
Cr*4i s., lun b'*4l»b 

Btiwaaou •oOnroribrCalamaino 
Isle* belonging (n the riidippme* 
iitnateil alnnit (he twelAh de)^ of 
nonli laihudr In lengtli It may Im 
rftomred at driy miles I y thirteen 
tbe as era e breiuitii 

Bit< liras lsi*Nn.i— A low green 
Island In the hnrhQur of Bomhas i1 
tuated itetween the Islands of 
ranjs and Sal etie 

AttTLrt,^A Dative furtiliention 
III Northern Hindustan, (wenty<i„Kt 
miles south of Sennaaiirt lat Jit* 
lO'N., Ion LT 

BtTont^Aa/oii/,;— Aamall suIk 
division of the Oude nrovmee nhieli 
IS within the Britisli limits atihousli 
the village of Biitod JOonj nhetteo 

tho name originates be within those 

of the GorLhns In 1803 n consl 

denble portion of the lands belonged 
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to the Palpah R.ya, anil were tole- 
rably well cultivatcjl, principally by 
cmi^uintb fiom the Oiulc territories, 
but oil the cession of Gonicpoor to 
the British this niigiation ceased, and 
the title turned the opposite way. 
In IUI2 the \uliic of Butool and 
Shcoraj v/eio assumed at *10,000 ru- 
)>cos per annum 

The village of Butool is situated 
at tile base of tiic hills on the west 
bank of thcTeinv^, lat. 27° J 17 ^N., 
Ion, 8.1° 31' E , si\tj*four miles 
north troiii the town ol Goruepoor 
It stands on the pi nn,nnd is the onl> 
place so circumstanced that was left 
to the Gorkhas west of the Gun- 
duck bj the treaty of 1815. In rea- 
lity It IS a most imdcairabic pos- 
session, for It stands in the recess of 
a mountain, and is so destructively 
unhealthy, that nobody i einains thci e 
duiing the' rainy season. Besides 
this, daring the discussions picced- 
ing the ticaty, it was clearly esta- 
blished that the town of Butool had 
never belonged to the Nabob of 
Oude, of course the British, who 
only succeeded to the just rights of 
that prince, had no claims to its pos- 
session The Butool Raja formcily 
possessed extensive dominions among 
the hills, where he wasknoii’n as the 
Raja of Falpa , but of these and Ins 
dignity he was stripped by the Gor- 
khas of Nepaul, when the wheel rose 
<md tendered them predominant — 
{Ahmvtt/y Roulledge, ) 

Butur — A Batta distiict in the 
island of Sumatra, situated inland 
from the bay of Tapanooly It con- 
sists of the space between Silindung 
and Toba, an elevated tract of coun- 
try apparently thirty miles long by 
twenty broad, bounded on the noith- 
east by Toba, on the noitli-west by 
a range of lofty mountains runmng 
east and west, on the south-west by 
Silindang, and on the south-east by 
a broken hilly tract, extending south- 
ward to the hill of Angkola. The 
whole plain is free from wood, and 
in 1822 presented a wdde field of 
verdure, with detached straw huts 
and patches ofmountain nee — (Rwr- 
ton and Ward, ) 


BtiNAii fRagxatJ . — A town and 
fortress in the province of Bahar, 
district of Shahabad, situated on the 
c.ist side of the Ganges, fifty-eight 
miles E N E. from Benares. The fort 
IS constructed on a small mound of 
conker soil, which here projects into 
the ri\er, and no where from hence 
to the SC.I docs the G.inges flow 
through so confined a ch iiincl The 
works .ire kept in good repair, and 
garrisoned by Sepoy inialuls 

A celebrated victory was gained 
herein October 170-1 by the Biitish 
forces under Major (cilterw.irdb Sir 
Hcctoi) Munro, over the united ar- 
mies ofShtija lid Dow kill and Cossini 
Khan The first coiibistcd of 85G 
Europeans and 0,21.5 scpojs, of 
whom eighty-scicn Europeans and 
712 scpojs were killed and w-ounded. 
The combined arnn was computed at 
40,000 men, 2,000 of whom arc sup- 
posed to have been slain in the bat- 
tle The fl'ght of the allies w'as so 
tumultuous that they did not stop at 
Buxar, but hastened to a nullah be- 
jond it, which being full, many were 
drowned and slaughtered in attempt- 
ing to pass. The plunder was great, 
as they left their tents standing , and 
their whole tiain of artillcij, con- 
sisting of 133 pieces, of various sizes 
was taken. A native historian (Gho- 
laum Ilossein) desciibes the camp of, 
the two chiefs while advancing in 
the following teims. “ a bridge of 
boats being thi own over the Ganges, 
the allied ai mies began their march, 
in numbeis not to be reckoned , but, 
from the ignorance of their comman- 
ders and want of discipline, murder- 
ing and plundering each other It 
was not an army, but rather a moving 
nation ” Travelling distance from 
Benares seventy miles, from Calcutta 
by Moorshedabad 485 miles, by Bir- 
boom 408 miles -^{Gfiolaum Hossein, 
Fullatton, Rennell,^c) 

"RvyiCDyfAn. ( Rakshedwara) — ^Are- 
markable pass leading from the belt 
of low land that sepai ates Cooch Ba- 
hai from Bootan , lat 26° 52' N , 
Ion 89° 38' E., eighty miles north by 
east fioin the town of Rungpoor in 
Bengal Buxedwar is a spot of great 
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nalnral »lra»sth bi« 1 Wop n fronilcr 
tlnlion tn th» qitiirtrr ha^ b1<o umi 
Ttnicwl rtrong by art 
Mllape cooM ictl of tfii or lorite 
lioo cs ioTitlble until the montrot of 
vntRuKr It atamU on a aeeond la 
We of lerclIM roci upon ohi<h 
there {« very little »otI yetItUeo* 
oltliTcrdorem eontwjocflce of 
ita theUcred position aiimundetl on 
ihtee atJet by lofty moantalna anti 
open only to the touth ohrte the 
fM*pectfooViiIownen Ilcn^aL The 
country comlnp from the amuh con 
tinucaflattothe foot of the Jluxci! 
Mar hill The aaeent to Santera* 
Inryiacnav butiheroedaftcraanla 
becoinnahraptamlptenpitouai )et 
the hilta are corerrm «hh treea to 
their aumniita At Santerabary are 
cxtcnMce omape |:roTei anl raii>* 
berry Imthea are found In the luOi^lca. 

TVcfler f f ) 

ni;xvAit.~^\ loan tn the pratinec 
ofAllahalud twentytntleanorjli*ue4t 
rromllutUh|lat.S4*l«i NJon 7b* 
IffC. 

IloxTorxer fPoltlffsaMj) — A 
loan in the|irovineo of llen„al dia> 
irict of Diiia^enoor ctphtj fourmilea 
Is N r from Moonhmrad 

DtartiM— A town and email per 
gunnalt in the province of Beitgal 
ninety fire miln north from Moor 
•hedabadi lat. So* 3? Ion 88* 
lO'E 

BYconaaBBT ^roiceaMa JJari)^ 
A loan in the province of Bengal 
diatnet of Klymunsingh aituated on 
the vrest aide of the Brahmaputra 
fcventy Gve miles north by cast from 
Dacca lat S4* 4(rN^ Ion {)0*E 
This jilaec wav the licad<quancra of 
the clutnct for some turn, after ns 
formation but at present tho actual 
residenceof tlic litj^o and mopislroto 
isatNusvernlKuT eight imles further 
south In 1831 It contained one in 
digo faetoiy 

ByotAK,*^ loan in the Ilydere 
bad provmee^ forty nine miles north 
fromCummiimait lat 17*37'KMlon 
SOI 24 E 
voui 


n« aaoitra (t mltaffinr) — \ town 
In the province of (iiindaano, seven 
tyiive miles from ^umlhnl 

l^rt let SO' in N lon.SS*&1 I 
ThU place formerly betonecil to 
Cliandv, and the country still bears 
that name, ahtionph they lutKcqiicnt 
iylteeamesepiiralcpnvernmcnii. In 
1791 it rontatncil 300 thaiehed and 
tiled hmites and a as considered by 
the ^la!mratla• to whom It then 
btlonped as a strong place It had 
then a atnne fort on the north west 
sulr under the ea. i face of which 
runs the Kehrtnir a stream that 
afterwards Joins the W ainy or Ilatiai* 
pmgn. At the above datoByragbur 
was a place nf some Iraflte, prmcl- 
pally In cotton from tlie Interior 
which was earned to the sco<oist of 
tlie northern cifcars and rccltanprd 
for salt Wet and coeoa^outs^J' 
jt lUmnt 1 ^) 

BtaAciaa »A targe tillaire In the 
provinre of Ainiecr disinrtef liar 
rowty wliichmlb^OcontalnestliSOO 
lababitantat rivennlo west from )>iV> 
tanpoor 

BvaAuriiAirr^A town in the pro* 
since of Oiiile, siiuateil on the west 
side of tlm Go.Ta, ihirty<tta miles 
S B from I iicmiow t bu Sf* & 
ton. 81* SI B. 

BraATii.— A imsi m northern lira 
dostan thirtv*seven miles cast l>y 
nortli from Nabnn and 7*009 feet 
above the level nf tlie seal lat 3b* 
Ty N Ion 77* 35 L. 

BvaaiA.->A town in the proiinee 
of Matwa, sixteen miles from Oojmn 
In 1830 It hadnpood baxar and con 
tamed about I 000 houses.— ( Ifef 
ntm, jfe) 

BsTuawre (InUuratuJ Rivciu— 
A nver of Cuttack, which ranks se- 
cond after the Mahanuddy It rises 
in the mountainous region of Cliuta 
Noepoor in the province of Baliar 
ami after n. eoutia of between *10(1 
and 400 miles and receiving varioua 
eontnbutary strcanis joins the Bay 
of Bengal a little to the north of 
Point Palmyras.— (Fn/Zar/oa 4re) 

X 
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Cabo —A rocky promontory at 
the western e\trcmity of the island 
of Goa, opposite to the fort of Al- 
gunrdn, and the site of the ancient 
Portuguese cinirch nnd monastery of 
Nostra Senhorn del Cabo. Tins spot 
commands a magnificent view of the 
harbour of Goa on the one side, 
and on the other the bay of Marma- 
gra, studded witii islets and white 
monastic buildings. Tlicrc are also 
several large convents between this 
point and Panjini, or new Goa, while 
the intermediate countrv presents 
one continued groie oi' coLOu-nut 
trees. — {Fullarion, ^c) 


CABUL 

The kingdom of Cabul, while flou- 
itshtng, comprehended the greater 
part of Afghanistan , but at present 
It IS difficult to establish its limits, oi 
even its existence. Assuming its ex- 
tent as described by Mr. Elphinstonc 
in 1809, W’e find it bounded on the 
east by Hindostan (where it pos- 
sessed Cashmere, and some tracts on 
the left bank of the Indusj, on the 
south it may be roughly consider- 
ed (including tributary countries) as 
bounded by the sea, on the west a de- 
sert extends along the whole fi ontier , 
Its northern limit is marked by the 
inountains of the Eastern Caucasus 
According to the nomenclature of 
the latest maps, it includes Afghanis- 
tan and Segistan, with part of Kho- 
rasan and Mekran , Bulk, with To- 
karistan and Kilan, Caffnstan, Cabul, 
Candahar, Sinde, and Cashmere, to- 
gether with a portion of Lahore, and 
the, greater part of Mooltan The 
total population of these extensive 
legions, in 1809, was estimated by 
Mr Elphinstone at fourteen millions, 
in the following proportions, viz 

Afghans 4,300,000 

Balooches 1,000,000 

Tartars of all descriptions 1,200,000 

Persians and Tmiks 1,. 500,000 

Hindostames (Cashme- > - nnn 

rians,Juts,&c) ^5,700,000 

Miscellaneous tribes 300,000 

Total .... 14,000,000 


With icspect to its geography, the 
modern pro\ ince of C.ibul (occasion- 
ally named Zabulistan) is divided into 
two parts, separated by a ridge of 
very high mountains, usually covered 
with snow, which runs from cast to 
west from the neighbourhood of 
Gliizni to that of Deenkote Distant 
ns the time is, however, so little has 
it been explored, that the best de- 
scription of this romantic country, 
the cradle of so many of the con- 
querors of Hindostan, is that given 
by the Emperor Baber, in his per- 
sonal memoirs, where he treats of 
his adventures from A D. 1500 to 
1.510. The northern tract is named 
Lughmanat, the southern Bungishat, 
each liav ing one or more considera- 
ble streams intersecting their whole 
length. The valley of the Cabul ri- 
ver separates the southern projec- 
tion ot the Hindoo Cosh, from the 
Soliiiian mountains on the south; the 
interval having the appearance of a 
bleach in a continued chain once 
foi med by these ridges The breach 
between them is in some places 
twentj-five miles wide. This valley 
towards the cast is occupied by hills 
that stretch from mountain to iiioun* 
tain, but with inferior elevation. 
West of these hills is Jcllalabad, and 
still further west the surface rises so 
much, that although Gundamak be 
in a valley with respect to the south- 
ern projection, or to the lofty emi- 
nences of Soliman, it is on a moun- 
tain when compared to Jellakibad 
The Cabul river flows through the 
centre of this space, and into its 
basin all tlic vallies in this quarter of 
Hindoo Cosh open 
The aspect of Cabul is highly diver- 
sified, being an aggregate of snowy 
mountains, moderate sized lulls, ana 
extensive plains and forests ; but from 
the city of Cabul to the Indus there 
IS an invariable deficiency of wood. 
The principal towns are Cabul, Pesha- 
wer (the modern capital), and Ghiz- 
ni The central distncts about the 
first, possessing few Indian commo- 
dities, receive sugar and cotton cloths, 
mostly from Peshawer, whither they 
send leather, non, and tobacco To 
Candahar are exported iron, leather. 
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«nd Ump oll,«limce the returns ere 
wade in sundry manufaetures nf rer» 
eta and Europe The Tariari of 
BokbarnhriRftoCibnl the hones of 
Turiutan fura, and hides the Utter 
resembhne ihoie in Europe terw^ 
Du^rt Uie proceeds are inre^tetl in 
lodt^ Bod ether p^octions of lt>n 
dostan 

In A.D 007, ^hen Cahul «as tru 
traded ^ ScbiicUfihi the first si^t 
reign oitlie Ghism d} nasty, the cnit 
cm lection of the protinte idiiiough 
west of the Indue « as still occupied 
by Hindoos suhject to a pnnte of 
that rdigion named dytiBli wiiose en. 
pitai «as named Batlnda, and uhose 
domtmooi extended in a north vest 
direction to 1 %hinmnt, and in n 
south-east line from (Udiniefe to 
Mooltan The nhoie was finally sulw 
dned by Sultan Mahmo^ about A 1) 
1008 and its lubicquent hlsto^ will 
be Awnd under the articles Ghixnt 
and A^banistan In modern tunes 
Cabut atiraeied attention in IBOO 
when the French projected the tnva* 
ston of llindostnn through the Afghan 
domuiions to counteract which, Mr 
Elphinstone was sent to Pesfaawer 
by the Bengal gOTcrnment and con 
eluded arrangements which complete 
Ir neotrallxed the projected expedi 
Oon In 189Q Csbul was partW 
tioned aiDonnt the sons of the late 


tan It stands tn a plain ainwdanlly 
watered, and interapersedwith walled 
sillies It is ditidcti by iheCabul 
ntcr, and in its tlcmiiy has many 
groTcs and gardens (xpemlly on the 
north and west The tno^t pleasing 
spot is the tomb of the Lmpmr 
her, which stands on the lop of a htU 
ever the city, commanding a noble 
view Tlie town is compact and 
handsome, but not of great macn! 
lude It IS enclosed on three sides 
by a semicircle of low bills, protected 
on the top by a wail of httie strength 
On the cast there Is an oncnfng for> 
tided hr a rampart, and here the 
pnati|w>i roadtnteiabya gate alVci- 
pissing e\tf the liver on a bridge 
ne Bitla Ilissar, winch stands on 
that portion of the hill north of the 
entrance Is a kind of citadel, contain 
Ing tiie king $ palace and tlicre is 
also an upper citadel used as a state 
prison 

All Mcrdan Khan a celebrated 
Mogul sovereign of Jehanpi's reign 
erected In the centre four spaeious 
banrs, two stones high archMover 
and supplied with fountains now 
cliokcd up sndi filth Owli^ to ibh 
frequeoey ofcarlhquakcfl, men of the 
other buTldingi are of wood. The 
basars are well sopplied and the 
town while tlie seat of government 
wras an emporium of conndcrable 
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of Persia and Illndostan, who extol 
the beauty and abundance of its flow- 
ers and fruits, the latter of which, 
when dried, arc tiansported to the 
remotest parts of India. I'ravelhng 
distance from Delhi, 839 miles ; from 
Agra, 97Gj from Lucknow, 
and from Calcutta, 1,815 miles — 
{Elpinnstonc, Foster, Rcmcll,^c) 

Cabyna — A small Island about 
twenty-one miles in length by fifteen 
in breadth, lying due soutli of the 
eastern limb of Celebes ; lot. 5° 18', 
S,lon. 1S1®53'E. 

Caciiaii /or Hammbo), — The 
province of Cnchar, or more properly 
Hairumbo, lies within lat 34° to 
N , and from 93° to 04° E., comjire- 
liending an area of about 140 miles 
from north to south, and about 100 
from east to west ; on the north it is 
bounded by the Bralimaputra nver 
and kingdom of Assam ; on the west 
by the territory of Gcntiah , on the 
south by Silhet and Tipera j while 
eastward it extends to the small pnn- 
cipahty of Munipoor. The ancient 
and peculiar distinctive name of this 
territory is Haiturabo, although the 
inhabitants are described as Cacha- 
ries The pi ovince comprehends two 
divisions, that of Cachar Proper, 
which borders on Bengal , and that of 
Dharmapoor, which lies north of the 
main ridge of mountains, which are 
difficult to pass. The ancient capital 
of Hairumbo was Grobarge, situated 
about lat 35° 45' N , and twenty 
miles north from Cospoor, the mo- 
dern capital It is separated from 
Silhet by theDulIasery nullah and the 
Soorma or Barak nver 

Thepnncipal rivers of Hairumbo are 
theCapiliand theBarak, both ofwhich 
spring in the eastern mountains, and 
ultimately join the M^na, carrying 
with them the waters of nearly all 
the smaller streams The tract of 
country lying under the mountains 
abounds with bogs and marshes, and 
during the rainy season presents se- 
veral large sheets of water The 
mountains are covered with forest 
trees, long glass jungles and occa- 
sionally bamboos. Tlie northern 


mountains arc a branch of these, call- 
ed the Garrow mountains , those in 
the south and south-east arc a conti- 
inintion of the Tipera hills, which 
after stretching northward as far ns 
Cospoor, turn abruptly to the west 
until they meet the Brahmaputra. 
The height of these lulls is from 600 
to 1,000 feetj but the faces of some 
of them towards the west being pre- 
cipitous, many small waterfalls arc 
seen. Through thcbc mountains there 
arc said to be three passes, practicable 
at all seasons of the year : two lead- 
ing to Dharmapoor, and the third to 
Cospoor. So sill age and inaccessible 
a country' requires few artificial forti- 
ficationr, yet there are said to be some 
redoubts and stockades About forty 
miles to the south-east of Cospoor 
arc the Blmvani mountains, through 
which there is a pass leading 
to Munipoor and the kingdom of 
Ava 

This country being much overrun 
with jungle, there is a great want of 
practicable roads. This, however, as 
far as commerce is concerned, is com- 
pensated by the internal navigation 
the Barak affords, along which the 
Biitish troops and stoies al way’s 
moved in boats. Thebieadth of this 
nver vanes in different parts of its 
course, at Tilyn it is 150 yards broad, 
but where the road from Attingah 
to Acquee ciosses it, only seventy 
yaids In the diy season it is ford- 
able in many places, but soon after 
the commencement of the rains it 
rises rapidly, and has then thirty to 
forty’ feet depth of water. At Ilchar, 
neai Doodputlec, a number of broken 
rocks reach aci oss the channel, and 
during the diy season cause rapids; 
but in the rains they are covered with 
twenty feet of water. The Barak be- 
gins to rise so eai ly as Febi uary , but 
meeting no check from the Megna, 
runs off immediately, so that there is 
no permanent inundation until the 
beginning of June, after which the 
country remains almost irapi acticable 
for an army until November , indeed, 
from the middle of that month until 
the end of Februaiy is the only fit 
season for military operations. 
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Hie |iiif«nUlKm ctf !• 

•ciM» Inirwwwiwn we 

irmtirtiireenteif, 
•wtf» it et ►<* f*ur5f*- 1 lie rwt 
p<i{tu!<m« iriTt i« In tbr IcitI rwn* 
trj to l)t anR*tKK«r knd In 

the (•in* toon ct>nil<n)r*t* In IWepL 
Hie romwe* ef U*lron\w» «rrr Inr 
Rtrri)' ntimitcJ >t cine lntV of infce* 
frrannutn 

dnnnlo^OMivper*. AtRon;*«rfh«r 
Knimr* of mcfine to tfie i arliv 
n«jla are the (<rt>dure of crrtaln «»!t 
pi«,«luch not only fttml It • <|tian 
titrnpal to ilie«kni*«f tlie pntitU 

(lUitT UutatMaturfitutfafctjtffU* 

lien Hie otltrr e&imn* con 1 1 of 
mmmoditir* the Imli'mnu* fnoJurt* 
of the cnuntn inch n« the cnmc 
mIL named ^tooR« and Tuwer. «ia«, 
rollon ihntier, limestone and lien 
citr nhtch tail the* have not }ct 
learned ihe art t« Mi*e and rDOien 
into a nietaliir iiate 
Tlie Inhalatant* of l«nih tne* are 
itrong and rotnitt nhh rwintenatire* 
niareefaCh1iir*etiunn<ni alr««a«* 
|(ect and (a coieplrtloa fitnt than 
the latter I ihrf have no (•eruhar 
written eharaeirr hatini; Imrravctl 
lhatorikn(:al a«vie1ia*ri*lan«na^ 
Tlie on^inal llalrumtnati d alert l< 
void to have hern mono jUahte. Iwt 
it ma; be lald to lie now eaiinct 
«uch of the fnhahiiania a* can real 
a|>pljr themielvea pnnn|«hy to the 
legendary and mithotmral (loemt 
of fhmsai Tiie Oarliari^ are a nu 
tiieroa* tribe «hn are araiterr«i over 
Ihta ouaner of Aita, alihongh the 
naise it uvn^ly hmim to fhejietty 
Kate of Cadiar whfeli althauch fer 
tile la tlilnl^ inhabitol, and tnnrh 
orergrovrn nitlijunjilc Before the 
rei{m of Harl Cliandra obout A 1) 
thediitmctlonof emtewavuTW 
hnon 0 ; but duni» liii rei{p the brali 
iqinical ayateat of relijjlon we* Intro* 
duced and of courie the aaecrilotal 
aui«enonly Dunpi the nUe ofhiva* 
la the |innei|ttl object of adoration 
under vanou* cituracicrt but more 
cvpemally tinder that of Cali a dc> 
ativrtitc femalo cncrsyi«fiom they 
are aaid oecaslonalljr to proptlate 
with human aacnfieei ; the guardian 


dritv hoorver, of tlalnimlMV U latd 
1o It lUmctJin Ira. 

( athar wa* hnl Intadnl ly* llie 
Iturtoeve In 177* donef the rnjn of 
bSrmlauni twl ihnr IrttefH |•nng 
vrlrMolththejtrr^Irfrvcr adiuwie 
Citalh Itwton In tie Bri nh artnr 
|heilrtBthiernt«»»di (•emd nit nfT 
in drfad of twn 1 1 \| |ij dt eair A 
verinndri|'cd t*onf?ofn \«awa«t»ore 
tuetevtful ll r llajt Iwtn;* to latimi* 
dated that l<c* dr* the |vi>tivmt of a 
ftiiQ of bxmrjr he enya;^ to aeml a 
mahlrn an I al*o a irre «ith the root* 
iKHind In |I e native cUv a* an nn 
npiitoeal irari of •ut^iiption It I* 
protol 1e that the Burvnne men after 
cvanialcd iM* urjopflalfe rountry, 
a* we drt not hear nf lltrm until HlO 
whrn itsey a^*m Iftlrtfrrcd nlili the 
a^'Affi nf Cachar luiiin;: (rrtlotiriy 
pWed Mar^rct on tlie ihnme a* a 
inlniura In 1tl0 Ihre lutiimniieii 
llmtoAva butdrclinlBicomtlianer 
Miimpoor naa raittoml by the B ir 
mew* and ^latJftt trtiring Into Ca- 
char niih AOOti ftlloarr* ranelletl 
Goiind Chandra (nho had In hU act 
vice Tumbherr blnyh the brother 
of Varieet nbo betrayed him), 
•hn fled Into the Tnii h irmionet. 
ChnorjiTt (the l•ro^lrr of Marjett 
and Gttmbimr bin^^h) nfirraMili t% 
(wlied all the othere and fravrmrd 
Cachar furflveyrart. In Ihdfl find 
Ing hlmicir nuiie iinab e In eontnil 
hi* own >ul fret* or emit the Bur 
mmr he olirrrd lu plarc Cachar 
under the Brithli protection which 
Wat eonrrded t but before the treaty 
could be concluded he(Ma^eel)na* 
etpefted by Cumbheer Singh and re- 
tire to Silhet Thenrgoctationwaa 
renewed with Gnmhhecr Sing Imt 
after much evasion lie ivlihheld hi* 
coniem even nlien a Burmese tnvn- 
»ion was impending confiding In the 
rnitund diffieultic* of lit* eountiy and 
believing that he would always |ie 
tun of the aid of the Bnti h govern 
men! It was then determined to re- 
■tore the legitimate raja Goxlnd 
Chandra, the descendant of Raj* 
Krishna Chnudra, who had govcmetl 
Cachar for forty yean, and avtlgn 
pcniloni to ilie hlimlpoor brotbero^ 
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Marjeet and Gutnbheer Singb, the 
last of whom, on the advance of the 
Burmese, in January 1824, fled into 
Silhet. A British detachment now 
penetrated the Cachar province, and 
after several sharp actions, expelled 
the Burmese, who subsequently at 
the treaty of Yandaboo, relinquished 
all pretensions to the province, or 
any right of interference, its Raja 
then became wholly dependent on Bri- 
tish protection, for which he agreed 
to pay a tribute of 10,006 rupees per 
annum . — (Fnend fo Indian PtAltc 
Journals, Symes, 

Cachar. — ^A town of India beyond 
the Ganges, province of Tunquin, of 
which It is said to be the modern 
capital. It stands on the river Tun- 
quin, about 120 miles from its mouth. 

Caffristam — An elevated region 
to the north of the Cilbul dominions, 
which occupies a great part of the Hin- 
doo Cosh mountains, and a portion 
of those of Beloot Taugh On the 
north-east it is bounded by Cashrar, 
on the north by Badukslian , and on 
the north-west by Koondooz, in Bulk. 
On the west it has Inderaub and 
Khost, also in Bulk, and the Cohistan 
of Cabul } on the east it extends for 
a great distance towards the north of 
Cashmere, where its boundary is not 
distinctly ascertained. There is a 
curve which is observed fiom the 
south of Hindoo Cosh, which rises 
over Bijore. This projection, with 
the nearest portion of Hindoo Cosh 
and some of the neighbounng branch- 
es, is inhabited by the Siaposh, or 
black-wearing Caffres. The ascent 
to their country leads along frightful 
precipices, and through deep and nar- 
row chasms, where the traveller is en- 
dangered by the rocky fragments that 
roll down from above, cither loosened 
by the wind and rain, or by the goats 
and other wild animals that browzc 
on the overhanging cliffs. These 
Caffres inhabit narrow, but rich and 
pleasant spots, producing abundance 
of grapes, and for the most part sur- 
mounted by snowy peaks. The Caf- 
fre countrj extends beyond the west- 
ern angle formed by the curve, .md 


the ndge that proceeds to the west, 
until It disappears among the Paro- 
pamisan mountains 

The whole alpine region of Caf- 
fristan consists of snowy mountains, 
deep pine forests, with small but fer- 
tile valleys, which produce large 
quantities of grapes, both wild and 
cultivated, and furnish pasture for 
sheep and cattle, while the hills sub- 
sist numerous flocks of goats. Grain, 
as an article of food, is inferior both 
in quantity and importance, the com- 
monest kinds being wheat and millet. 
The roads are only fit for foot tra- 
travellers, and are often interrupted 
by rivers and torrents, which are 
crossed either on stationary wooden 
bridges, or by bridges swinging on 
ropes made of the pliant withes of 
some tree. The villages are built on 
the slopes of hills, so that the roof 
of one house forms the path leading 
to the one above it. The valleys are 
said to be well-peopled . that of the 
Camojee tribe, containing ten villages, 
had one named Camdesh consisting 
of 500 houses. 

This people me named Caffres or 
infidels by their Mahomedan neigh- 
bours, and their country Caffristan ; 
but among themselves have no gene- 
ral name lor their own nation, being 
divided into many tnbes, each hav- 
ing Its peculiar designation. The 
Mahomedans call one division black 
infidels, and another white infidels ; 
but both epithets are taken from 
their dress, the Cafires being noted 
for their fairness, and the beauty of 
their complexion Those of the 
largest division wear a sort of vest 
of black goat skins, while the lesser 
dress in white cotton. There are 
several dialects among the Caffres, 
which have many words in common, 
all having a near connexion with the 
San&ciit, which derivation renders 
their conjectured Greek origin ex- 
tremely improbable, neither do their 
traditions furnish any satisfactory ac- 
count of then origin The most 
credible is, that they were expelled 
by the Mahomedans from the neigh- 
bourhood of Candaliar, at which era 
they arc said to have consisted of 
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foar tribes mmrkt C^morr« IIHtf 
Siti^ taiC«tmiJe the thm fir*t 

nre* rrTtori e«l t o l»t r brecmtf conitTtft 

to the Miitomhlin rrlvio^l «M1e 
ihcluS ftihcflps t<* it« aftcirri ii e« 
in<|;r»le«l frmn ibcir tiatitenntrtf) 
OtM |tetv'anijr tlie Ctfrc ar 
rM];etBcat of oatrtim i* Ihii ibry 
coast (>/ •eorrt tottrsil of tiuadrevls 
and ih»t Ibfir iboounJ (iibi<h tbrc 
caJl by ihe PmUtn and Af^sn tuo'c) 
conUtsoflCO or laeriv *r<ifc 
Dr ihdr nci^Knirs tfic Af{.b9as 
tbe Caflirt arc mM to l>rlir«c in on« 
Cod flamed by the aillufrrf of C«m 
dnhf Imrs and l^ihoto of T*o> 
ioof Pajrimt hot tbey alto «ionbl|i 
many i^ls *bU1i they aay ff 7 >rf«CTit 
f^rvat men of fomcr days *ba In 
irrrede anth the Ileity la fiiour of 
their Totarle«t In tliU mpret com* 
etdioeoithihejaififand UaddhUts 
liie idoli are of itanc or oood, and 
alwaya refment men or aomen, 
mounted or on foot the CaffieMn* 
theon, howteer {« not of ddmilt 
seens In Camde*h one of the 
ltfSeiirnia<^ a principal bihahiunl. 
rmoaned for fait lMi«pltalitjrandK*ou 
cheer durin. hi« liiotlmr rtceied a 
atatiie to himulf oliich on lil« dc> 
eea«e aai aa tnudi «nrihtra>e<l an 
any of the more aneirnt f:od« In hi« 
inltearnerated. TltUfaeitityul'def 
fientiun ntirt iii«meni the vipTKate 
numlier of irodi but many muit be 
confined to paniculnr loenlitiea and 
Inbet necordinjy the irod* of Cam- 
deah qatto diflVrciit from 

thoie of Taoliooe alihouyh ibero H 
one common to both Hio chief 
l^odi or drified heroci of Cam ieab 
are ]aU nuJieeahCproliably DbB„e« 
aa or nicdiu»)| Sd. Manl| «lio ea 
mlled \ oodi or the ctU pnntfiple 
■ram the laorldj td Urrumi 4th 
Ihirtoo; Grcabt 8th aerenbro* 

then hannj* the appellation of Para 
dik who were ercated fnim a golden 
treci and had golden fwdlesi 7th 
ocren golden brotliera of the fame 
description iSih Koomice by Ma« 
homeoana called (he wile of Adami 
8th Dessaonee the wife of Gcniii 
10th Dohee; lltli Hurijoo (probably 
theian)| Ifth Nidilec 


On the other band the gods of 
Toolooe are Miunde (pnba{n ^fanl 
beforc*<oenibmrd)b Marroiit Morra> 
rooete an I |n4rf}et> (ptolnldj the 
ilmjeoddiy tfidni)| and ld.e these 
lupMv, many of ihHr ntes bate a 
iluidmt cbsmdrti iMt thdr eating 
I'CTf and rprinkitiiijt ahh blood, nen 
that of rA«s eoittioi be reeonnttil 
aitli the ItrahiHnlral lYliglon al 
thott*h l*e a vequi Itr al rttry 
CTt t 'i uo n y , ar 1 anme ihnr Idols 
hate a rtscirl *ante to the Imgstn or 
rmhtm of bus The Caffrrt hate a 
hrmbtaiT ptlesthotMl tml Ibrir lo* 
Rurnte is not grrat Tlicy detest 
fi h ahlch fmm ilie Inland aiv rrouiw 
lalnous tutorr of ihnr ctHtntrr« thry 
tan but rrldaffl hat ran oopotianlty 
of ifting t but they hold m other 
animal tmpurr eating lodtMntmnate 
Irlterf mutton andlbedeshoriunra. 
iheir frstltaU are often aeremponlnl 
atih a samfice and aUatitiiitia 
fcn«t but many of ibeir ouier et t e * 
monies hate no ronmralonniih ro> 
bston. A wife Is p eoe n red by pur 
chase frotn ihr fatlicr which tome- 
liram amounti to twenty cows The 
females are net ronevafrd Adotiery 
Is net lOiicfi rtpralnitd alihimgli 
there is a punhlimenl roaetrd for It 
llcsides Ihnr wise*, the neli InhaU 
tents of Calfnitan hate mate nod fr* 
male alatrs, who ore also CafTrtf 
for m their sian wIili the Maliome- 
dans they lake no priwners Seme 
oflhete alarca are raptured In battle 
fremhostiletnbrsi otnerafromiriiiea 
with which they are at peare{ but 
the greater proportion belong to thdr 
own tribe it bemgqiiite common for 
powerful men to letse on cl ildrttv 
and rithcr veil them to the Maho* 
Rcdans, or retain them for tlidr own 
BCTSies A person who tosei his re 
lallons Is Boon made a alare Iho 
Afehnns purchase CoiTrea for alaves 
and some are made pnsonen Ity the 
\ iitcphxei tribe on the trordeni of 
Caflrtfteni hut Ihe trade l•etweentho 
two countricf is In other resperta 
trifling The captires are gencmliy 
females who are much aoiieht after 
on account ofilie remarkable beauty 
of iheir nation 
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The civil and political government 
of the CaiTres is almost wholly un- 
known. It IS uncertain whether or 
not there are any magistrates, the 
probability is that theie aie none, 
and that the public business is car- 
ried on by the chief men of each 
tribe, where the law of retaliation is 
firmly established They have no 
honorary titles, but have borrowed 
that of khan from the Afghans. 
Their property consists mostly of 
cattle and slaves. In 1810, at the 
village of Camdesh, one rich man 
possessed 800 goats, 300 oxen, and 
eight families of slaves. Among the 
black-wearing Caffres, the dress of 
the lower classes consists of four 
goat skins, two forming a vest, and 
the other two a sort of petticoat, 
with the hair outside. Until they 
have slam a Mahomedan they go 
bareheaded, shave their heads ex- 
cept a long tuft on the crown, and 
wear beards four or five inches long 
The dress of the women difiei s little 
from that of the men, except that 
their hair is plaited on the top of 
their heads, with a small cap over it, 
round which is a turban They have 
also silver ornaments, and many 
cowry shells. Both sexes have ear- 
rings, rings round their necks, and 
bracelets, sometimes of silver, but 
more frequently of pewter or brass 
The Cafire funerals differ in many 
respects from those of other nations 
When an individual dies he is dress- 
ed in his best clothes, extended on a 
bed, and his weapons placed beside 
him. After being carried about for 
some time by his relations, the male 
dancing and singing, and the female 
lamenting, he is shut up in a cofEn and 
deposited in the open air under the 
shade of trees, or some other ap- 
propriate situation. 

TheCaffre dwelling-houses are ge- 
nerally of wood, and they have others 
where they keep their cheeses, clan- 
fied butter, wine, and vinegar In 
every house there is a wooden bench 
fixed to the wall with a low back to 
it, and there are stools shaped like 
drums, but smaller in the middle 
than at the ends. Partly owmg to 


their dress and partly to custom, the 
Caffies cannot sit like other Asia- 
tics, so that uhen foiced to sit on 
the giound they aie compelled to 
sti etch out their legs like Europeans. 
The stools aie made of wicker- woik, 
and they have also beds constructed 
of wood and thongs of neat’s leather. 
Their food is usually cheese, butter, 
and milk, with bread, or a sort of 
suet pudding ; but they also eat flesh, 
which they prefer half raw. Their 
fruits are walnuts, grapes, apples, al- 
monds, and a sort of wild apricot. 
Both sexes are said to drink wine to 
great excess , of this they have three 
kinds, red, white, and dark-coloured, 
besides a sort of a jelly consistence, 
and very strong. They drink during 
meals, and when elevated become 
quarrelsome. They are all exceed- 
ingly hospitable, hunt but little, their 
favourite amusement being dancing, 
which IS prosecuted with great vehe- 
mence by all ages and sexes Their 
instruments are a pipe and tabor, 
their music quick, wild, and varied. 

One of the most distinguishing 
characteristics of the nation, is their 
unceasing war with the neighbouiing 
Mahomedans. The latter frequently 
invade their territories in small par- 
ties, and carry off slaves , but about 
1780 a species of general crusade 
against them was undei taken. The 
Khan of Badukshan, one of the 
princes of Cashgar, the Padshah 
(king) of Cooner, the Banz of Bijore, 
and several Yusephzei Klians, having 
confederated, formed a junction in 
the heart of the Caffre country , but 
they were unable to retain posses- 
sion, and compelled to evacuate with 
considerable loss. TheCaffre weapons 
are a bow about four and a half feet 
long with a leathern string, and light 
arrows of reed with barbed heads, 
w’hich they sometimes poison. They 
wear a dagger on the light side and 
a sharp knife on the left, along with 
which they carry a flint, and tinder 
made of bark They have also be- 
gun to learn the use of swords and- 
fire-arms from their Afghan neigh- 
bours Sometimes they attack their 
enemy openly, but their usual mode 
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Uti^ftmbu IiMHtntrfrfK' Ontnan) 
occstlmtatlineiie »<» qiiarirr Imi 
ihor chirf pofy i* 4einnicll<»n 
(if a ^tahrl^vl a« Until a 
CalTre lia« itcrforninl llit( rtiuoU l«« 
i« firrdadcU from Tariou |tniilf;pr«< 
Tbnr nntoma in tin* rr*|itrt ani 
•nnipolhm irrcatl/ rr*fiab1r iImmc 
of the (iMTon mountainma on the 
fMinbH^dmi frantlrr of Iknpil In 
•oinnn (laticcv Inibr fr*UtaUofSii 
miciaul carti tnan wt^ra a lurtun 
into «hid) a Ions fraibtr I* atuck 
for ctrrj' Mahamran he tia* •lam) 
the nittnbrr of l^clta atiirlt be i« au 
ihonrcJ to «rar itmtiJ ht« oat t l« 
alto rcpilatH in tlie tatne ratio. 
A CanVe olio bat out VUtnl bn man 
It not ocnnltt(^l tfurin^ die tlince la 
flomtn lin ate abote bn bca4. 
bu^ at hate the p*e«l IikI, to iilf a 
Mahemcttan are ti ttc«l and conera* 
tuUted bjr their nttxi>botiri, and hate 
aAcraarut a nelit to oear a (ifdc 
rtd oooltm el^ 1 , or cocUule tint to 
hnhRult lIioKohahaieafainmanr 
majr creet a hijth pole before thnr 
do^ in ohieh are holet to rcetlte 
a pin for «>rr 7 >tatiomrdan the 
ooncr hat detirojed, and a no;; for 
each be bit oonnded It it taU 
bowerrr tint natnitlittandin^ the 
inretcracy of tbetr bitrrd tbejr 
aomctimet ronclude a tmcc ur petre 
oitli the >!a}ioniedan« aetompaniol 
bjr atrange eeremonlet. 

Such are the pnnetiul detailt that 
hate reachctl tit of the mnnnert and 
ctittomt of diete Ailntlc CalTreet 
Init nt the {nforniation coinvt to ut 
throush the medium of the nv^ti 

bounng Maliomedant at once the 

objecta and nirratora of the ollepeil 

barbantiet it mutt be recared with 

eoasiderebte allowance for exas;;era< 

tion more capeciallj at the tame 

anthontiet inform gt that tlie Cnf 

fret ore in general a hannlett, i^ce 
tionate warmdieancd peopTe who 

although quick and pastionate are 

caaity appeased Bndntturallygajand 
lOeiwe and kind even to Mahome- 

dans whom ther admit at gucstt to 

share their hotpualttr By old Ma* 
hofflcdan wriferi tfiit tract ft fre- 

quently termed Kutiore, and the ex- 


pnlition ofTimour lathe mountamt 
of Kititofe fi itartKufsrfy rcUteif f>y 
Khertffedin From Idt lurmthr it 
appear* that Umour Srtt Mocmfnt 
from llulnkthan to hnaua or Kha 
^itk» the fiHlbett or HkhI rattrm 
«f ihr pattet Ira Fine through the 
liindoo Co>h tnmmlaint into the 
protioce of Calml In orticrioar 
riie at the fortrrtt of Kutiorr he 
erottetl artmlrao'ct of hLh moon 
lun« ridng one abote tlie other, 
tAnie of tbrm cotcrtil with snow 
The fmrrtt wat situated al the foot 
of the further ransr haiing a n«cr 
of grrat dmh and la] idny close un 
dee its walu.)— (/^pAiarfoae fe) 

Caenaa lltrca«-TheCamphjb« 
ooa Camtah Uacootilerablestreain 
fiur mllr^ weat of Amimla in the 
IMhi protince loaardi biihind, ami 
it fall! Into the l)rr«h» Iratl now the 
Ca^r which |t the eon mon divl 
alon id the rail and north wc*t dm 
sions of Itinloitan arrordmg to a 
paitagc in the tommmtanta on dm 
\edsi^ltJ/-rd $r) 

CatttoiR fCMK0t4r) <—4 small 
pnncijvihiv (nameil by Abut batel 
Ghahinrr)ln northern lltndoilan t\ 
tuated on Imib bank* of thr ^ntu 
Irir the capital of which iMaipoor 
atanls In lit 11* 14 N., Ion 76* 4T 
revaity mile* S K. from I udee- 
ana It* rinef 1* ntio frnpiently 
namml the Iklaipoor llaja. 

In lH03ihe|KM csilonsofCahlore 
were rrducetl to die miUal and per 
pinnah of Tiihawat tne rest having 
bren seiced by the llmdoor Itaja. 
Sulisequenily, by the a* htance of 
the Corkbns llajn Mdhaelmnil of 
Cablore recovered all the twelve lord- 
ibips anil restored the pnneipaiity to 
nearly Its former mignitiidej but in 

1807 liunject Smgli of laihore i»ln 

sinpped him of n laige portion of Ins 
temtory Ihiniig the Ncpaulese war 
the country of Ueiaipoor wn« left en 

tirely nt the mercy of die Briiidi 

army when General Ochterlony of 

fcreutennstotheCohloreUaja, who 
had adhered to the Gorkiias with et 
cmplary fidelity which he Jo) fully 
ac^tra, andliaving crcrimce per 


CJiJJ 




formed Ins new duties with punc- 
tuality, has been exempted from tri- 
bute In 1816,' Gahlore possessed 
on the east of the Sutuleje (the only 
tract guaranteed by the British go- 
vernment) the forts of Ruttunghur, 
Bahadurghur, Ruttehpoor, Taem, 
and Mookur The revenues beyond 
the Sutuleje were estimated at 33,000 
rupees, east of it 38,000, making a 
total of 60,000 rupees The inha- 
bitants of this little principality are 
of a more martial disposition than 
those of Hindoor and Baghul. Every 
Cahlorian zemindar possesses a sword, 
and almost every village contains 
some fire-arms —\Lteut. Ross, Public 
MS. Documents, ^c) 

Cailas Mountains — ^This lidge of 
high mountains is situated about the 
31st degree of north latitude, slanting 
to the north-west and south-east, and 
almost parallel to tlie Himalaya, but 
its eastern and western limits are un- 
known. West from lake Manasa- 
rovara for about two hundred miles, 
the separation is very distinctly mark- 
ed by the course of the Sutuleje, the 
interveninc space, from thirty to forty 
miles in breadth, being the valley 
through which that river flows to the 
north-west, until it winds to the 
south, and penetrates the Himalaya 
at lat 33° north. It has been thought 
by some that the northein ridge is 
distinguished by the name of Cailas, 
while the southern retains that of Hi- 
malaya, but the mountaineers make 
no such distinction They, as well 
as the dwellers on the plains, appear 
to call every high jilace crowned with 
snow, Cailas, and apply it equally to 
the southern and to the northern 
ridge 

It is probable that the Cailas range 

is little, if at all, loftier than the 
Himalaya , but behind the surface 
evidently declines, as the waters there 
have a northerly course through Tar- 
tary toaards the icy sea of Asia 
A lofty peak on the north-west, co- 
vered with nevei -melting snow, is 
supposed to be the favourite throne 
of Siva, who must find it rather a 
cool seat at any season of the jeai. 


Some mountain torrents rise m the 
Cailas range, and disembogue into 
the Rawan Hrad lake. The princi- 
pal of these are the Siva Gunga, the 
Gauri Ganga, theDharchan Gadra, 
and the Catyayani. 

The portion of Tibet between the 
Cailas and Himalaya mountains ap- 
pears to be a sort of oblong table- 
land, yet studded with irregular hills 
and ndges, some covered with ever- 
lasting snow, others only partially 
concealed, but the whole bare of ver- 
dure, rocky and barren The inter- 
vening vallies are of a better descrip- 
tion, and aflbrd, during the height of 
summer and beginning of autumn, 
pasturage to the flocks of the inha- 
bitants, who, with the exception of 
a few gylums (monks) and their asso- 
ciates, seem to be migratory, as on 
the approach of winter they seek re- 
fuge with their cattle in a milder 
climate During the whole summer 
the heat is such as to admit of their 
raising a small quantity of grain, but 
not sufficient even for the few inha- 
bitants of this desolate region; which 
on the other hand is rich in gold, and 
piobably other metals, and steams 
with spnngs, hot, saline, calcareous, 
and sulphurous This tract also in- 
cludes the two holy lakes of Ma- 
nasarovara, and Rawan’s Hrad, and 
with the Hindoos the whole is sa- 
cred ground, on account of its stenie 
soil, horrible climate, and difficult 
access. 

Caithal — A town in the province 
of Delhi, which in 1817 was the 
principal town and residence of the 
Seik chief Bylal Singh , lat 39° 49' 
N. It IS mentioned as one of the 
marches of Timour on his route from 
Samana to Delhi . — {Captain Hodgson, 
^c) 

Ca joni RivEn — K large branch of 
the Malianuddy river, which separates 
at Cuttack, and terminates principally 
in the Alankar, which is deep and 
narrow, and pursues a singularly 
winding course, until it is lost amidst 
a vanety of lesser ramifications. 
About half way between Cuttack and 
the sea the Cajou sends off a largq 
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lininch JittJit'P douMti’p 

«R lt«cir •till bmaHilns out 
Into ■ hli>Tintli of fintB^tWi lotn 
taclri etitm the tea •! t« lo * 
brtMJ chMnt!, kl«ottt fonf mi'«« 
tiofthpr ilie Marik p»^ai* unilfrilte 
kri*c!1atiofl of Ac A no* 

ihrr larj^ ttrtnn Icnvct Ac Mann* 
nuilJf offioilte to Ctiit«ek( tnJ after 
narjtacpamtet Into Arte iwindpaj 
itrttm* Ac Dharpln l)«t» aou 
Ktubadri %hlcUfi^«oulh toAninp 
• little to the mtt TItc U«t cotm 
the arehctireni thehlach ana 

Ju^emauth The too nr»t uniting 
•Mil into one rhsnnri tliiehar^ 
tnnr iratm Into the ChilLa lAr 
c^cil \y tTiScrent tiamn at ^iflcrmt 
ata^ of ihnr tonne anil finalljr the 
ilatehnndi llunn;: the lic»*7 rain* 
of lSl7tthe«atmof the CajoH rote 
e^hlem feet In one nipht orenop* 
{nae ike Kcocnt I««c( of Ae to«m 
•nJ aution at lean all feet<^^r» 
it»g 4e) 

CaLAMAiaf « liui^A numher of 
aaall Itlandt In the eastern aeaa 
belunpBg to the tUttatc4 

half %tj hctoten Mimloro ani! 
Ae Ittanif of FaUoan aliout the 
Iwcinh depre of nonh latitude 
The mo larcett are oafned nnira|;on 
and Catamaine the Utt Icing aliout 
Iwcnt) •three mtlea long hj* fire io 
hrcaiitti The coau around there 
ia’andr ii atrewed tilth niimhetleaa 
rhoala rocka andfragmentrofltletr* 
tliat render the natigatlon dangtrout 

Caianoiia— A tovn In Ae 
Vince of l«Bbore where the etnn^or 
Acber on the de«A of hia father 
Ilumaioonj In IfiSO traa fint pro* 
rlalmcd. Lnt 33^ 1 N., Ion. 74* (3 
E., thirty luilei north from Amnutf 

CatAKTAMi— A pcttratate on Ae 
eait coaat of the ^laiay pcniniubif 
extending from the river Oatut to 
that of Kanara, where it bordcra on 
Z^tna. It comprehendt fifty muV 
Lima or panihea with a piwbtion 
of 50 000 inhabitant! beslileaChineie 
It export! gold tin andnepperi Oio 
aecond to the amount of o,0Q0 pirula 
and Ae last to l£,000 piculs annual!} 


Dftider those Oilnete who are other 
wise orcnpied It it said that within 
the three aUtea of Pahang Tringanu 
■ndCahinAn l&OOO aremgag^ In 
woiUng the gold mines from which 
they ratraci to the vaJoe of 400 000 
dollan jrarlr A great pottlon of 
All goes to hinphoor* and anoAer 
aetma the moumstna to Penang an I 

MaUerw.— 

CAiji«eKticteneae»A fortreaao^ 
copying Ae tnmndt of n hVh moon* 
Urn In the province of 0r]apoor, 
about twenty ihree tnllea trarclfing 
distance wcit of Delpum. It was 
•rmiirtil from the Irshwn, end In 
wac pmioncil hy n amaU party 
of RntIA arpoya. At Ac base of 
the mounitln stands the hamlet of 
Patna.— {fa/taffm ^e) 

CAUiTAit^A tmall liliml In the 
eatemaeai one of the Phltmdne* 
twmtyahrce milrv In tlrcviBrffT»re< 
•itiiatcd due north of the large litanii 
of l<uren or IjUgooU. 

CALttaOA ^ChAorga^ -•A town 
In the proilnm of the raft 

tal of a dntnciv alluatrd 107 tnUru 
weal from the city of llyilmliadi 
lat ir l!> N., loo. 7C* m This 
If now a place of liiile note Imt waa 
fansout In andmt ilmea havii^ Icrn 
Ae capital both of a Hindoo anl 
Mahomedan aovrrev"*/ llajas of 
CaIbcTga are mentioned aa Indepen- 
dent pnnera when the Heecan was 
Invaded by Ailali tid l)cen In A IV 
IS9a I and when the founder of An 
Dhamencedinaatf erected Ae lAn- 
dard of rebellion In n47i this was but 
capital —(/crbAte, Scvft, {e ) 

CALCUTTA 

rCaRntaJ 

Thli city b aituated almiit 100 
miles from the aeaj on the east aide 
of Ae wcalem branch of the Ganges 
named I 9 ruropcana the Ilo^ly 
or Calcutta nicr» but by the natlvea 
the Bhagiratlil and true Ganges and 
coniidered by them peculiarly boh 
Fort ilbam its citnilal stands fit 
lat S3« S3 N , Ion 8 S* SS b 



TItc locality of this cnpilnl is not 
fortunate, for it has extensive tnmicly 
lakes, and an immense forest close to 
it, and n ns at first deemed scarcely 
less unhcnlth} than Batasia, wliith it 
resembled m being placed in a flat nnd 
marshy country. The English, it has 
been remarked, arc more inatlcntn c 
to the local ndiantagcs of situation 
than the French, ^^ho lane nlun\s, 
in India, selected better stations ior 
founding their foreign settlements. 
The jungle has since been cleared 
n\vny to a certain distance, the streets 
properly drained, nnd the ponds filled 
up, by which a \nst surface of stag- 
nant water has been removed; but 
the air of the town is still much af- 
fected by the vicinity of the Sundcr- 
biinds. At high water the ritcr is 
here a full mile in breadth, but dur- 
ing the ebb-tide the opposite shore 
exposes a long range of dry sand- 
banks. On approaching Calcutta 
from the sea the stranger is much 
struck w ith the magnificence of its 
appearance; the elegant villas on 
each side of the river, tlie government 
botanical gardens, the spires of the 
churches and temples, and the strong 
and regular citadel of Fort William 
In AD 1717 tt exhibited a very 
different appearance The present 
town was then a village appertaining 
to the district of Nuddea, the houses 
of which were scattcied about in 
clusters of ten or twelve each, and 
the inhabitants chiefly husbandmen 
A forest existed to the south of 
Champaul Ghaut, which was aftci- 
wards removed by degrees Between 
Eidderpoor and the forest were two 
villages, whose inhabitants were in- 
vited to settle in Calcutta by the an- 
cient family of the Seats, who were at 
that time mei chants of great note, and 
very instrumental in bringing Calcutta 
into the form of a town Fort V/ilham 
and the esplanade are the site where 
this forest and the two villages above- 
mentioned stood In 1717 there was 
a straggling village consisting of small 
houses, surrounded by puddles of 
water, whei e now stand the elegant 
houses of Chowringhee, and Calcutta 
may at this period be desciibed as 


extending to Chilpoor hndge, but the 
intervening space consisted of ground 
covered v\ Ith jungle. In 1712 a ditch 
w.isdtig round n considcr.ibic portion 
of Calcutta, to prevent the incursions 
of the Mahnr.ittnb; nnd 11 appearn 
from Orme’s Ilistorj of the ^\\n in 
Bengal, that at the time of its cap- 
ture bj Sernje ud Dowlah, in 17 jB, 
there w ere about sev enty houses 111 
the town hclonging to the English. 
What arc now called the esplanade, 
the site of Fort William, and Chow- 
ringhec, were so late ns 17 o(i a com- 
plete jungle, interspersed with hats, 
nnd smnirpieccs of graving and arable 
land. 

The modem town of Calcutta ex- 
tends along the east side of the river 
abov c six miles, but the breadMi v aries 
much at diflcrcnt pl.ices. The c*-[)l.i- 
nadc between the town nnd Fort 
William Icav es a grand opening, along 
the bordci of vv inch is placed the new 
government house, erected by the 
Marquis Wcllcslej , and continued on 
a line with this cdiGcc is a langc of 
magniflcent houses, ornamented with 
spacious vemndas. Chowringhee, for- 
meily a collection of native huts, is 
now an entire village of palaces, nnd 
extends for a considerable distance 
into the countiy The ai chitccturc of 
the houses IS Grecian, winch docs not 
appear adapted for the country or 
climate, the pillars of the verandahs 
being too elevated to keep out the 
sun during the moi ning and evening, 
while in the wet season it is deluged 
with ram Perhaps a more confined 
Hindoo style of building, although 
less ornamental, might be found of 
more practical comfort. The princi- 
pal square extends about 500 yards 
each way, and contains in the centre 
an extensive tank, surrounded by a 
handsome wall and railing, and having 
agiadation of steps to the bottom, 
winch IS sixty feet from the top of its 
banks A range of indifferent-looking 
houses, known by the name of the 
Wi iters’ Buildings, occupies one side 
of the square The famous black 
hole no longer exists, it having been 
taken down in 1818 with all that re- 
mained of the old fort, to make room 
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forMtiienewtmnroTttntnt* 

Kiilntiinttat »nTi!tir wM |«ti<nilath 
rrmarkcj; tnit thtt rontoiUtMin i« 
proia! 1 y itir ttraal rfrrt ( f li*n^ 
tmns cppirntt tn all ol4 

tmUiSin n of Ion,, duration 
ThepntTfntnn)th(m*«l |ltoino«t 
rmuuViihtr pol tie eJiftce in Cnlcitliu 
T^e loner atory forme • ru tie !«««• 
meni %tlh ar^et lo the Uutd<n|, 
nhWh le lonie On the north »1 le 
iftrre i« nil of eirjrt umlcr alilcti 

CJiitiejTe driTc to the cninrKv and 
on the ftouth il le ihrte l« a rtrnitar 
rotmnwle nilh a dome The four 
ainpe one at each comer of ilie 
liuddifl^ are ronneetnl «ith It hy 
eircuUr|ui uye* ro lone a« to >ecure 
thnrcnjnyin^theairatifoiinJ fron 
aliatrrrr quatter the «ind Ihin*. 
Tlie«eatn|(« contain all the p^iate 
apartment ) anl in the nnrtti*ea t 
comer t« tlie conneil mom ilreonitrtl 
tiLe the other pill lie room* «i(hp<ir 
irmta. Tlic eenire of the Iniildmj: 
eonlalns tao nncommonlf fine room%) 
tlie loamt It patrd otth iLnV ptf 
ntarlile, and iiipiHiried hy done co* 
lamnr thunamm rmembl nj mar 
Ue AtMTellui hall i« the lull«room 
6 oomt aiih dark pidi hed wood an I 
aupported I 7 lonir plthn Ihith 
room« are IirIiIc^I h) a pnifu ion of 
eut«f;ta<t In trr« aiifnendol from a 
fiainted celling nhieti h»ias 
driitnncil I j tiic nlitte anta wa« re> 
pUced hr a plain ahiie cetU g nub 
pit moofdin 

Deiidet the ^remment hou e the 
other imlhhchuildingtare aioamhath 
a court ofhmice and tao churches 
of the eitnUtihed reltj'ion and one 
for the Scotch Prethyterun aonhipt 
which It n rcry liaml<tQine edifice t 
there ate a\»o diurthea for the Tor 
lui;uete Catlioiict, another of the 
Creek periuuion an Armenian 
cburdi many amall Ilimloo pa odar, 
Kfaliomedaii motquet, and a 6dk 
temple Tlie liotphai and fptol are to 
the aoutfi of the town The botnnie 
garden is bcnutifully situated on tlie 
west bank of tlie river, and gives the 
name of Garden Ream to a bend of 
the llooyhiy Above the ganicn 
there la an cxicnsive teak plantation, 


which li not a muive of this pin of 
India, iait alkh appeota to thrive 
well There amrveralpnnie dock 
)anl»oti |'0 itetoLaIcntia,an<lothm 
ahine anl Iv'ow il onihewr«tcfn 
tank of the nver 
The Idsrk town men 1« alon^ the 
•irtr In the notih and rthilnts a 
striking contra t to the ponlon In 
tainted liy t uropeana Icnotitwho 
have onir teen the latter, which it 
Moh !4y the ci«e with a i^oat many 
tnlniJiuU have little conception of 
the remain Icrofthis eitcmafl} 
niTctnt tilt The strrrft here are 
l^rnmltr narrow Inty andiinnavnl 
the liD t^s of iw n stories am of hneV 
withAil icmceJtoefst hut the great 
tnainniy are mud cottages contcil 
witn stnaM tiles, with tile walls of 
matt and I amlioot, an 1 citbrr rom 
Itt dIematniaU the whole swarming 
with pn,iulatitn within andwiihont 
Finrs, at mat he in^rtrctl from tlie eon 
ttmction areof rmpimtoeeurtence 
hot do not tn tlie lea t affect the hti 
mwwn mianrf, «h di from the motle 
01 hmlliRg Is quite Ineomlnittlbie 
Ahhon^h imek, mortar an I wood 
MO not scarce inCalciitia, jet the 
money sunk In hutlJmg a house It 
rc*j con Mierside anl hclngapmd»> 
idle rommoilir requiring rnnstant 
reiair hnute*rent Is proportionally 
high Tlie white ants are also so 
ra| 1 1 and silent In their destructive 
niwraibm that sonitilmea every 
hmm In a bouse may be complrti.ly 
excisBieil internally while outside it 
tars nerfccily aound 
urt U ilkim atandt on the hanks 
of the river about a quarter of a mile 
liclow the town aim li superior m 
ftrenpth and rrgulaniv to any for 
tmv In India It Is of an octagon 
form fire of the aides being regular 
wldle the forms of the other tliree 
next the nrer are according to local 
eireumtianees At no apnroicli by 
laod Is to be apprehended on tliia 
tide, the river coming up to the gla 
els it was merely necessary to guard 
against attack by water, by pmviding 
a great aiipcnonty of fire, whicli pur 
pose has been attained giving the 
citadel (owonls the water the form 
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of a Inrgc salient angle, the faces of 
winch enfilade the course of the river. 
From these faces the guns continue 
to bear upon the objects until they 
approach verj near to the city, when 
they would rcccuc the lire of the 
batteries parallel to the river. Tins 
part IS likewise defended by adjoining 
bastions, and a counterscarp that co- 
vers tlioni. 

The file regular sides arc towards 
the land, the bastions hcrelinic all 
verj salient orillons, behind which 
are retired circular flanks, extremely 
spacious, and an in\ erse double flank 
at the height of the bcrme Tins 
double flank would be an excellent 
defence, and would retard the pas- 
sages of the ditch, as from us form 
it cannot be enfiladed The orillon 
preserves it from the cflcct of ncochet 
shot, and it is not to be seen from 
anj' parallel The bcrme opposite to 
the curtain serves as a road to it, 
and contributes to the defence of the 
ditch like a fiiussc-braj c 

The ditch IS dry with a cunettc in 
the middle, winch receives the water 
of the ditch by means of two sluices 
that arc commanded by the fort. The 
counterscarp and covered way are 
excellent ; every curtain is covered by 
a large half-moon, without flanks, 
bonnet, or redoubt ; but the faces each 
mount thirteen pieces of heavy artil- 
lery, thus giving to the defence of 
these ravelins a fiie of twenty-six 
guns. The demi-bastions, 'vvhicli ter- 
minate the five regular fronts on each 
side, are covered by a counterguard, 
of which the faces, like the halfimoons, 
are pierced with thirteen embrasures. 
These countei guards are connected 
^ith two redoubts, constructed in 
the place of arms of the adjacent 
re-entenng angles j the whole is faced 
and palisadoed with care, kept in ad- 
mirable condition, and capable of 
making a vigorous defence against 
any army, however formidable. The 
advanced works are executed on an 
extensive scale, and the angles of the 
half-moons being extremely acute, 
project a great way, so as to be in 
view of each other beyond the flanked 
angle of the polygon, and capable of 


taking the trenches in the rear at an 
early period of the approach. 

Tins citadel was commenced by 
Lord Clue soon after the battle of 
Plnsscy, and was intended by him to 
be complete in every respect ; but it 
has Mncc been discovered, that it is 
erected on too extensive a scale to 
answer the nu.pofcc for which it was 
intended, tliat of n tenable post in 
case of extremity, as the number of 
troops required to garrison it pro- 
perly would be able to keep the field. 
It IS cap'ibic of containing 15,000 
men, and the works arc so extensive 
that 10,000 would be required to de- 
fend them cificicntlj, ntid from first 
to last have cost the East-India Com- 
pnnv two millions sterling. The works 
arc V cry little raised abov c the lev cl of 
the surrounding countrj , and of course 
do not make an imposing appearance, 
nor arc they even perceptible until 
closely approached. This excites 
great surprise in natives coming from 
the interior, who always associate the 
idea of strength with that of eleva- 
tion, and usually mistake the barracks 
for the fort, which, however, only 
contains buildings that are absolutely 
necessary, such as the residence of 
the commandant, quarters for the ofil- 
cers and troops, and the arsenal. The 
interior of the fort is perfectly open, 
presenting to the view large grass 
plots and gravel walks, kept cool by 
rows of trees, and in the finest order 
intermixed with piles of balls, bomb- 
shells, and cannon. Each gate has a 
house over it, destined for the resi- 
dence of commandants of corps, and 
the principal stalT officers of the gar- 
nson. Between the fort and town 
an extensive lev'cl space intervenes, 
called the esplanade. 

The garrison is usually composed 
of one or two European regiments, 
one of artillery with artificers, and 
workmen for the arsenal. The native 
corps, amounting to about 4,000 men, 
aregenerallj' cantoned at Barrackpoor, 
fifteen miles higher up the river, and 
supply about 1,200 monthly to per- 
form the duty of the fort. The wells 
in the diflerent outworks of Fort 
William, some of which are five hun- 
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ilrril ;tyO« from llie nvrr, during 
lioli«a«>nbM«mcwtir»eVU)i Mta 
Xk Hnfit for cuUoar; purpofv* or for 
«AihInj;) iRitrfimifnt tii« laroo^ 
(inrorr formcJ on Initnm^r rrocrvoir 
oettiRj^n,. one of t)ie b«trten«, lo be 
€Uctl ohm m|uired «(th ram wstrr 
Ifntil I8U« It bail t<em » 

remmonl; rrcateil ofinion iliat ibe 
•oil In ihe iidnhjr if Calrulta **• 
pantruUtW ine^«t * 01 ! foU of 
imt the retme «m proinl tn Ui*t 
vrar M Bl\rr bonn]* to tlie ilrpiti of 
140 feet novpriopi of enjr dcvn|te 
tion ^cre perrrpiible In 16l«» 
ailule drepeamjt a tanV fadng tbe 
corner of I tplansilc IteWf nomrrotti 


tire ra|<ital cm|il(i}«il In the nuvrm 
mrat ftinili loon* 10 InditUnaJ* In 
letnal nnilntcmi1tratl«l«trr} larj^r 
IbefnnnrtljiitsM llm lonnov lrntl« 
meerT’ on rraponJmiia, on dHlant 
tB]r%r«, lo to 

itmoicptfitoTlkrowM rntumM 
•n intilmtkrr oml erect* IndfO 
wmL* in iliirrrrot prt* of the pr> 
vinrra lie Iim the ndrania^re of 
liailtrjt on I u o«n rapttal nUH mneh 
l^ntce fioir^iitr tliur n 1 urojnvn, 
nnJrtchiiiteofhi |itopmf mjt^« 
the mo»t perfect lolcrition of hi* re* 
lie*on Rntdra the (pnerntnent limlc 
tlicra are nito three pnrate tunVt 
e«ta!>li*h«\l In Cnirutta nliich dm** 



inteeier are recdveil by ttic tame nblutmti The wwdrty ofihelldn 


channels. The Quantity of mercimn- npnnililown eauira n constant dr* 
due at all Utneadrpoiltedtn Calcutta cuiation both of air and water, and 
IS enonnouf, nnd the amount of im- tends to prevent the deleterious ef 
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fects which would otherwise result 
from a body of water containing such 
putrid infusions, were it in the slight- 
est degree stagnant, or even torpid 
in Its motions In 18^6, besides the 
government steam-vessel the Entei- 
prize, there was the Diana and the 
Comet of twenty-four horse power, 
fitted up as packets to pioceed up 
and down the river with passengers, 
efiecting in three weeks what used to 
occupy as many months. Besides 
these were two armed government 
steam-boats getting ready, and one 
for deepening the river. 

There have been various opinions 
regarding the population of Calcutta, 
but It does not appear that any very 
correct census has yet been taken. 
In 1752 Mr Holwell estimated the 
number of houses within the Com- 
pany’s bounds at 51,132, and the 
constant inhabitants at 409,056 per- 
sons, without reckoning the multi- 
tude daily coming and going. In 
1802 the police magistrates reckon- 
ed the population of Calcutta at 

600.000 , in 1810 Sir Henry Riisbell, 
the chief judge, computed the popu- 
lation of the town and its environs 
at one million , and General Kyd 
the population of the city alone at 
between 400,000 and 500,000 iniiabi- 
tants The adjacent countiy is also 
so densely peopled, that in 1802 the 
police magistrates were of opinion 
tliat Calcutta, with a cii cuit of twen- 
ty-miles, comprehended 2,225,000 
In 1819 the School Society estimated 
the native population of Calcutta at 

750.000. yet in 1822 we have the 
following details. 

The returns of the population given 
for the four divisions are ; Chris- 
tians 13,138 , Mahomedans 48,1 62 , 

Hindoos 118,203, Chinese 414 

total 179,917 It has been ascer- 
tained that the extent of Calcutta 
from the Maharatta ditch at the 
northern extremity, to the circular 
road at the southern circuit of Chow'- 
ringhee, is not more than four miles 
and a*hnlf^ and that its average 
bieadth is only one mile and a-half. 
The low’er or south division of the 
town, which comprizes Chownnghee, 


IS but thinly peopled, the European 
houses being widely dispersed , but 
the portion named Colingah is chiefly 
inhabited by natives The divisions 
between Durramtollah and the Show 
bazai has a denser population, as it 
comprehends the most thickly inha- 
bited European quarter, besides a 
great many Creole Christians The 
northern section between the Bhow 
and Mutchua bazars certainly swarms 
with population, but the upper di- 
vision to the north of the Mutchua 
Bazar is comparatively thinly covered 
with houses, presenting towards the 
north and east extensive gardens, 
large tanks, and ruinous habitations. 
The number of persons entering the 
town daily .from the suburbs and 
across the river, has been estimated 
by stationary peons and sircais placed 
to count them, at 100,000. Upon 
the whole, therefore, in June 1822, it 
appeared to be the opinion of the 
magistrates from the returns laid be- 
fore them, that taking the resident 
population at about 200,000 pei sons, 
and those entering the town daily at 

100,000, the sum total (300,000) 
would give a tolerably accurate ap- 
proximation to the leal number 

By some strange arrangement in 
the above calculation, the population 
of the subiiibs of Calcutta appears 
to be excluded and separated from 
that of the town, a process which, if 
adopted in England, would 1 educe 
London to a \ ery moderate number , 
nor w’as the simple expedient of 
counting the houses resoi ted to. So 
long ago as 1798 these amounted by 
enumeration t6 78,760, and there is 
no reason to suppose they have since 
decreased. A great number of the 
adult sojourners in Calcutta leave 
their families in the adjacent villages, 
so that the proportion of childien 
within the body of the town is le- 
markably small 

The Calcutta society is numerous, 
gay, and convivial, and the fetes given 
by the Governois-gencial splendid 
and well arranged Each of the prin- 
cipal offleers ol government have also 
their public days foi the leccption of 
their friends, independent ot which 
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I)if «oUk««<m vkS^t M-tml U*ce 
^nnttptftln vf fwouhttljrlttffnjr 
|l(«Ur« %hf> paVV »»- 

lljpn* •« Mtrt 

mrdtftfr* •X rrrp'trtnlrmS* nMct 
liif ^ rmitttMikiee*, ftrrvn* 

|wftK«i It; ritttV dtpdnt, otfil* atul 
OtW ■<tt«tr»rRtt, Tlw I* lAr- 
Wl«c • IttnilMrtnf (>r* iSfatfv, ivp* 

fiMlrJ Tn*ti^\f | Ittrt 

th!>M^«t>rp«WUww»m<mljr UW 
rlM« enf« « ftfflr^l iI»*t •»v 
bot itiM; Mtr««!nL r«V<ie ranmt* 
linr kiv* K liif !•€'<• vrr; cnorli U 
v<kpK «r«{«nt; 

•mtofirA itt •n**ftir ulffit 
n if «i«Mf Ifi Atf Mfir fa frjaj flie 
cv»«l »!f itfihv rnw al a g , Ufar 

lk» 

l»ht tmr tnj !•« ■ iMtl l« (Am 

«liXr)i l« cA!««] ll^n^ »Arr «K}(lt 
mtn; tnW l« I'M (m («« m (hrm 
liaon. Ibf <1 nntt If ea««ii»et; »flcr 
roAMri MvrMvIl; Irr]'* iW 

faftif tf litl irUr|,ti( The «Un4« 
ftfen(tU(vt sMwfiMInmvifm* 
f4«amt fiAatllirtiraK^ikfcl m*e 
lifwtf iwi| ««f (hrif l«*( 

fmn fait li it liii Arpanmt |«(W 
mHaS «t»4 (fM* UMf ttf {tTr; 

Tb« ImT «v4<t« of 1Vf1apir«#j lo 

filion time ihc7efmM l*e tmJewWe, 
rtonol eepi ji it e ihe %li«1e| toJ ibo 
rtlijfwo* tY?]ti<rire« of (1 0 ii«U«r ter 
OBhU {00«rn( (brlr (tMtoj win fxA 
by twtwma 001 oT (ktlt 
mte or mipKm To (lil« «lrr«m 
•t«ne« If f•l•ec(lfffMf1r4 (he •(••tlnj; 
flociv of (Totr« llirt, im4 mltiirea 
%liMi, vnJSftnfbM 1>; ntn lira (o» 
lirtfictlnmnifAleftectci) indaltiUHt 
carer (tio boufc* and prdmf lo 
tbdr frofcrflofi of Kareo^rre (be 
ifie* and erow* ere abUtrd dnrine 
(lie da; lha vor^mif flork ad 
Jtttanl and after tunici b; Pariah 
dogf, foeei, and JaAatf oluch ihnt 
rtnttfx from ihe Jitn^fM. and oiih 
(heir hootiai; miLe ninl Mdeona 
The olnea ehlril; oranlc are Ma* 
dnra and darct t ine firati arhieh fa 
caccliral. darin;> dtnnrr the fatirr 
afteratartlf The elarrt Mug me 
iftrated for (he vojragCp fa h; seme 
conaldrred toe alrongt and both ton* 
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(Mare faj'fCfallr MMflra ol ‘rh la 
KmIM In (hr foonifj) tnmrcrrst 
d P*rr from (he ronlljralir of moA 
tt(a, Tihlfh |ift;t«n an di xu*Xlnj^ a 
daiour aa (o nm Irr It tindn Aal tr 
Aa a grtiertl rtaaln (hr taint tm* 
ttoriodrlarrl U atoajt (brhptt 
Tho Cfdmtu marlcl ntffdln a 
grrat Tatk(;tifratar anch aa tatro* 
olid dntis (cal and dt^rmi *;nr{rt 
td lha eaiittan ttiVr lha akheto cotn 
MraiUrt; thtop* The oUd amltnn 
ia laotb litfcTiof lo that of lirilain 
tm lha or alattdnl la ciiuat; 
goM Tha kara la a let; poor ttra 
tara and dt^cra la nan; malitira 
frort |hsl of IriHsnd Mo fIrAomt 
In airr atftP*ilip and miftnnn} an 
obwTTsttnB a!fo aftfd raid# in lha 
f«« ohich la afar ; oar a 
eoainofelUa anWA The lAdr* of 
Ihe ctnllmm In CArtitla arrdutin- 
C*>lihf«l ha m Infinitr awKl; of dr* 
heioea fnttfr p tftf t tt n l M a Miedar»ir 
CMsaaia awah aa fdna-ajtjlrr ;l«w 
lamf ir*a*nra fomrt «a* oa ahnd* 
dmka, nrWaof aH omit, orangaa, 
eofiard )r**a<a fttnehai io 

•hVli of Ulr 9r»n airaoWrricT of 
Korapno and lmhon» IwjuUi anti 
ohaoipaa* of Chlna«« ofl*in haar 
hamadiad. p4( lha grand lu\iir; 
of CalmiiB la (he iran;m*fi h {*a 
imincd fmo lu « fanifn: d itlng (he 
inangnaaa4aon)ltia|» la and daionr 
of oMrIi ran nraca !« atif'etentl; 
cilnRad II; ihe tiiiWai lha; mo 
Mated ItjiSfot or pmUcnl A Jt (•!>• 
hmkta4l>;Kurnpnina tolttMihftom 
Ihiir liKaiUtng a clan of ralt/rtoiM 
penliania «hn ooeht nraer lo ahaaa 
Tits moat troda of aldihig in CM* 
cviia H In f^Uitmilna Imi mm; jrm* 
(Irmtn lu«r earri^a adm ted 10 ilte 
rHmair and lha Isretl or hsr»a« I ; 
lha Merrnntani ata I and !ra;Kir|a(lnn 
ku Item pesii; liaprotnl It la uat* 
TeraaU; ins practice lo driia oni tie- 
laran annaet and dinner and aa It 
bersmra dark aeraantc nlih lorrlim 
go eul and meat ihalr maitara and 
run t«fnre (he rarria as ntiti adiv 
otihtnsenrfiiiaaa andforanonderfit 
lengili of lima It la ■tilliheeiiiiosi 
exam at jniMIe |ilarcsor arr; ftrrmal 
craning^tartiat for (he gautlamen id 
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.dress in short white cotton jackets, 
which are well suited to the heat of 
the climate , but on ceremonious oc- 
casions in coats of English broad- 
cloth 

„ The British inhabitants stationary 
in Calcutta and scattered through 
the provinces, are generally hospi- 
table in the highest degree, and most 
liberal where their assistance is want- 
ed When an officer of respectability 
dies, in eithei service, leaving a wife 
or children, a subscription is imme- 
diately commenced, which in every 
instance has proved generous, and 
not unfrequently has conferred on 
the parties a degree of affluence that 
the life of the parent or husband 
could not for many years have ac- 
complished. Their zeal for the pro- 
motion of religion, science, and lite- 
rature, will be best estimated, after 
perusal of the following list of learn- 
ed and benevolent institutions esta- 
blished by them and the government 
in Calcutta and the upper province, 
within the last half century. 

The Asiatic Society was planned 
by Sir Wni Jones on the outward 
voyage from England, and formed 
into a regular instiftition on the 15th 
Januai y 1 784. Its pnncipal object is 
to concentrate in one focus the va- 
luable knowledge that may be occa- 
sionally attained of Asia, or at least 
to preserve many little tracts and 
essays, the writers of which might not 
think them of sufficient importance 
for separate publication. From this 
period may be dated the commence- 
ment of all accurate information re- 
garding India in general, and Hin- 
dostan in particular, which even at 
the present day is but imperfectly un- 
derstood by European readers Re- 
cently a medical and a phrenological 
society have been established, which 
publish their works penodically . the 
other learned and benevolent insti- 
tutions are so numerous in Calcutta 
and the provinces that nothing more 
than their names can be given. 

The college of Fort William, for 
finishing the education of the civil 
servants commenced at Haileybury, 
the Government Sanscrit College, the 


Madrissa oi Government Mahome- 
dan College, the Vidalaya or Anglo- 
Indian College, the Benares College, 
the Agra College, the Government 
schools at Chinsura and Benares, the 
free school at Cawnpoor, the school 
at Ajmeer, the Boghpoor School, the 
Calcutta Grammar School, the Ar- 
menian Academy, the Benevolent In- 
stitution, the Parental Academic In- 
stitution, the School for Trades, the 
Committee of Public Instruction, the 
School-Book Society, the Female Ju- 
venile Society, the Ladies’ Society 
for Native Female Education, the In- 
stitution for the Instruction of Indi- 
gent Children at Serampoor, the 
United Charity and Free School. 

The religious and charitable in- 
stitutions are: the Auxiliary Bible 
Society, the Bible Association, the 
Committee of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, the Church Missionary 
Association, the Diocesan Commit- 
tee for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, the Auxiliary Missionary So- 
ciety, the Bishop’s College, the Be- 
thel Union, the Seaman’s Friend So- 
ciety, the Military Orphan Society, 
the Military Widow's’ Fund, Lord 
Clive’s Fund, the King’s Military 
Fund, the Marine Pension Fund, 
the Civil Fund, the Mariners’ and 
General Widows’ Fund, the Presi- 
dency General Hospital, the Native 
Hospital, the Hospital for Native 
Lunatics, the Government Establish- 
ment for Vaccination, the School for 
Native Doctors, the Charitable Fund 
for the Relief of Distressed Euro- 
'peans, the European Female Orphan 
Society 

In 1835 the following newspapers 
were published in Calcutta, viz “ The 
John Bull,” the Bengal Harcarrali 
and Scotsman,” daily papers , “ the 
Government Gazette,” and " the In- 
dia Gazette,” twice a week, and 
“ the Bengal Weekly Messenger,” 
published on Sunday. The native 
newspapers then were the “ Merat 
ul Akbar,” the “ Jami Jehan Nama,” 
“ the Sungbaud Cowmuddy,” and 
" the Sumochar Chundnea,” all week- 
ly , the two fiist in Persian, and the 
two last in Bengalese. In 1836 two 
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nJilitSonal ne« ]« 

i»m were cJJm to Oiom* Ivforr ei 
iitini; 

The pnrfutcrnt jmint^ a jvtnrrljr 
allotrance lo t!inr ««t1 Mfiimtt 
fiut luxe •« It ii it ilor% ttot 
•utSre ti r ibe rt}«r*)*e« of the 
niorv* mtii;' of whom on tbcir imnl 
•ct iit> an cMra«ii|:«nt nuUi bmeot 
ofbor»e« eartv^ etiltenanii tinti 
thrrd«> invnUe ibctnieUr«Ifl etnbar 
ra ttnmt* at a terjr ratlr of 
thnr liret. To «upftort tlii« iirofute 
mode of ItTine arc obli^^l lo 
borrow from loctr dewan ^crallr 
a monied Mllir wlio >r«Utliead 
Tanetoicntof hufamtif throiijt the 
tn(Tuenc«oftitrdrli*or« whorccitr 
tapanee and ditii|tation be cncoo 
ra^ea until tbeir diriculiier are a! 
molt Ineatnreble bite ibe ci«i 
lian remaina in an Inferior •ituation 
the debt lo ibe ilcwan eontinun to 
aeeumulate and when bibber aopnbit 
larnti are at Irimh reached. It n* 
^irei)ean lo clear olT ibe inenm 
Itrancn of b1i Jutmile <hou,.btle«»« 
ne*i. Of late thne mpomiblc t 
tuationi bate l<c«n rendered of 
itill more diCieuU attainmeni* 1/ 
the detennmatioo of foieratncni to 
regard vxtraTairanee as an mential 
drawtneb from ibe cUIma of all can 
didaCn for oIRcra of trait T1io*e 
wfao are {ncajmtjle of caerddns adf 
denial at the roimnenectnent of tbeir 
carecri bare ontjr tlietnielrer lo 
blame if tliejr arc denied tliat confi 
denee in the iircngth and integrity 
of thar charaeten which crery one 
aeekingim|K>rtant public tniilaou{bt 
to poiieta I nor can the goTcrniaent 
•Bcrifiee the duty it oweato tiiepeo* 
pie throtigii any contideration for 
the tntereit of Incautious acrranli 
Instances of (Ins iptaet of tnaaniiy 
(for it deserres no other name) are 
now rare comnamfuiili what they 
were at an earlier period of the BrU 
lish oequisitionst and notwithstand* 
ing the multiplied temptations • 
very great majority of those who ar 
nve at the higher stations wbotlj 
cscaDC the contagion and are dlitin 
guuned by the most uniulltcd inte- 
grity of ebaraeter Wfienercr a 


limiatmn has occurred It may inrs 
rut ly be traced to the hitnnidence of 
the joung man on his first arrival, 
and Ins suiwe«|iirnt slavery lo Ins 
dew an 

Caictitta i« in rvrry point of new 
a new nir aiimnt as mitcli so with 
regard to its native gentty n« In Its 
Fitropean |io{niistiott The |:reat nv 
live fsniiU (, who now contribiite tn 
iisspiendoiir are ofsery recent ungint 
tndeeti inrrrii Irneoull ticnamel 
who po**e«sr«l wealth Iwfire tl e ri o 
of the I ngitth power It havln,, liecn 
arciimuisted iindcc imr mverciraty, 
chiefly In one service and entirely 
tliroii|,h our nroitcilon 

Dm! II merrlisnls are n nil 
mettntsand re pcctabia IkkIj of men 
many of whom have acquiml brge 
fortunes tiy ihHr Industry and cn- 
Icrpntr and conduce tt tniuily lo 
the pro peril) of the province liere 
they di play a liberality In llirir man 
nerofhiln* srI lam mpiaiietl In other 
parts of the wort 1 1 and their arts of 
chantvanj miimriceneeto persons In 
ill ires*, and genrrasiis an 1 foil«car 
anee lowsnU earli ether have per 
luiu never Iwcn surpassed 

^le Armenuns were formerly n 
mimerous and afllurnt class of fo- 
reign iradces but taltcrh this nation 
has rather been on the necline Tlia 
numiierof Grtch merehania Is not 
ronsiderallc whereas the Portugiine 
houses of agtnc) rank neat In point 
of numiier. to the ] nglisli A very 
eonsidcrabie nutrber of ttie progeny 
of tiiat notion reside In Calcutta and 
Its ensirons and hare approilmaiml 
sery closely to the natives In man 
nert and appearance Among tlie 
sanouf classes of money ehaOnTr* 
no mention Is made or the Jews 
few of whom for many centnries have 
settled In llindostanj end Calcutta 
Is, probably the only very omilent 
town that is almost wholly without 
them The nraeiices and oceupa 
tions they follow In h urone are here 
engrossed hy the native Sirlars, ban 
ynns and wnters who are quite a 
match for any Jew The shops of 
these petty traffickers although bet 
ter than tncir houses are mean and 
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disagreeable; the Buiopean shops 
are singularly splendid. Some of the 
native traders have made oi inherit- 
ed large foi tunes, and the public 
apartments of a few are furnished 
aftei the Buropean fashion, with 
eluant chandeliers, pier glasses, 
couches, chests of drawers, writing- 
desks, and two' or three hundred 
chairs, while in the other rooms the 
images of their gods aie seen deco- 
rated with gilding, red paint, and 
'precious stones. Some have taken 
to the drinking of tea, some keep 
English coaches and equipages, and 
one individual was noted for having 
also an English coachman. 

Without being attached to some 
d'epartment of the service, or train- 
ed up to some mechanical trade, 
there is little hope of prosperity to 
a young man migrating on chance 
from Europe. Here all the inferior 
situations of clerks, overseers, &c. 
are necessanly occupied by the na- 
tives, and It IS by these gradations 
in Europe, that young men rise to 
opulence in the commercial world 
It IS scaicely in the power, even of a 
governor-general, to assist a person 
of respectable connexions who does 
not belong to the service, or one of 
the libel al professions; and, although 
the climate of the province is not 
essentially improved, Euiopeans are 
now much better acquainted with 
the means of counteracting its edects, 
and deaths are far from being so fre- 
quent as formerly. Regulanty of 
living, avoiding too much exposure 
to the sun, and all extremes, even of 
abstinence, are much more practised 
by the modern inhabitants than they 
were by the earlier adventurers , va- 
cancies consequently in any line or 
trade are of much rarer occurrence. 

It IS in Calcutta that the effect of 
the intercourse between Europeans 
and the natives is in any degree visible 
as there alone an indistinct sort of 
link may be discerned between the 
rulers and the people. The lowest 
and poorest Europeans, and the na- 
tive-born Christians and Portuguese, 
do in some slight degree, mix with 
the natives in their ordinary conceins 


and amusements, just sufficient ta 
produce a very inconsiderable change 
in their manners and character. The 
establishment of the supreme court, 
and the intercourse between the na- 
tives and the lowest officers of that 
court, must be considered anothei 
cause of the same nature f but by 
these causes their morals have not 
been in the slightestrespect improved; 
on the contrary', they have learned 
all the mean arts of European chi- 
canery, imposture, and liti^ousness, 
in addition to their aboriginal stock, 
without acquirmg a particle of plain 
dealing, firmness, independence of 
spirit, or useful knowledge. They 
appear to imbibe only those pnnciples 
of the European character which tend 
to impair the mildness and simplicity 
of their own ; and w henever, in the 
behaviour of the natives, insolence, 
ill-nature, coarseness, brutality, oi 
drunkenness (qualities hostile to their 
national character) aie observed, the 
change may be invariably traced to 
then* ‘intercourse with low Euro- 
peans- 

The supreme court of judicatiiie 
in Calcutta consists of a chief jus- 
tice and two puisne judges, nominated 
to their situations in India by the 
king. Its cognizance extends to all 
British subjects, that is, natives, or 
the descendants of natives of the 
British isles in India, and to all inha- 
bitants within the parochial limits of 
Calcutta, as enclosed by the Maharat- 
ta ditch, beyond which, however, the 
suburbs now extend. In suits to 
which the natives are parlies, the 
judges are enjoined by act of parlia- 
ment to respect the usages of the 
country; in matters of inheritance 
or contract, the rule of decision is to 
be the law acknowledged by the liti- 
gant parties. Should only one of the 
parties be a Mahomedan or Hindoo, 
It IS to be the law acknowledged by 
the defendant. Criminal offences are 
tried by a jury consisting exclusively 
of British subjects ; in trials of a civil 
nature, the judge decides both the 
law and the fact. The supreme court 
also tries criminal charges against the 
government servants, and civil suits 
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nmt« Are conmntti 
Little mentit^ {• IranKtl tti a court 
ofju tle«{ enJ tiMoithtUiulmj^ihe 
ecienty of ilie police eiul of |1 e I o* 
pit It Uoi, It apprere protulile that 
che troreli of Ine nettre Inltalffteott 
ore oorte In Calcutta tlian In thef ro* 
\incu1 dutricla. Thia la itot 1o t'e 
«nn!aitt4 aoltir to ilie alir popula* 
tion snillnJMcnmlnateaoriciyofthr 
ca|ntii] but In |ttrt to the aujeeme 
eourt, rretjr naiiTO connceteif mitit 
aiihieh appeanagto liaae Itia meraU 
contammatcil b/ the InUnacjr In 
ancntionin;; llila evil it la not Intcn 1* 
«d In the rrraotrat Acf;m to attnlnite 
It to any iniliaiiltial orboJ/of men 
or to apeak «lili «liire*peet of Uie In 
atitution Iticif. but merriy to men 
tIon a fact, mhich haa prolialiljr been 
ranarketl b; ea erv ju<l^ «ho er rr lat 
on the bendu n itliui the lait furtf 
jmra thenatirea bate attalacd aaort 
of le^ knonleil^e aa U la uiuallj 
ilenominated conaiailn;; of ■ aini In 
theanaof eoltuaion lotnme, lubor 
nation ami Peigur/ nhich ctiahlea 
them to perplea an4 baffle the ma^a* 
Irate nitn Infinite faalit/ 

Dot notoithatamlinj; the tem|ta* 
tiona to «h1eb the nativea are ei 
poaeil. It la aorprMin^ hour aclJoni 
thefta and burslanea are committed 
on Uie propertr of Eiiropcana «ho 
addom In Deni^ lake an; precauilona 
to prerent tlidr oceurrenre. In aorae 
famtliea diirtjr or fortr tloneatiei, 
man/ of them natlrea of diatant pro* 
Vinces ficep all ni^ht nltliln the cn* 
cloaurci or In the puaages and reran* 
alasof thehouBG^ Mherecrerjr door la 
men anddetecuonalmoaclmpos'ilble. 
Ciwing to their eitreme timidity they 
aeldoni venture to rob openly or on a 
larMaeale prefemng a mere Indirect 
and coniplirated ayatem of amall piU 
fenng and ehcatiog. 

Beaidea the aupreme court, Caleut* 
to la the bcad^uartera of a court of 
onpeal andclrcnfc,a*hIeiieommehcnija 
the following diatneta rtr fiurdwan 
tlie Jungle Mohala MIdnapoer, Cut 
tack, Jeaaore Nuddea, Ilooghly and 
ihetwent) fourpci^nnaha^^Piijb/ic 
JDoeumntsMS mdpmted,Sir llen^ 


rw^tittiry /<ortf I ofoitio Jid/orfou, 
^maaRf MJhun /forrtrtfffm If 
Jtniitft i$r) 

CAt4ret'tA)r««-A town In the pm* 
rinceofTrarancorr llOmilcaV \\ 
from ^pe Comonnt lat 9*11 N., 
loiuriTWI- 

C4UAnrtt4>-A rilUge in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, aituatcd onthenvrr 
hmra, fire mllra north from the c!^ 
Of Oojdn, HiU place l« remarkable 
for a toft V, hftty and nhimtical atnie- 
tnre, callctl the walcr*palace. built on 
an initilar eminence In the channel of 
the Sipra. Thia edifice of which ao> 
vml very inacninte and rvnererated 
devenptiona have been pren (believed 
to have been reniinicted bi the ^!»- 
liomedan klnga of Malwa) ii entirely 
devoid of arthitcctiinl atinction^ 
and iiarpiadrantular tank of maionry 
in the of the **tpra, Includioj^ ■ 
terrace and two aquare paviliont with 
alow archct! Iiridge of communication, 
Innoreapccttorrmpondiwlth ihefaiK 
mfol pictnm that nave been ^ven of 
tlieni.-*(Ju0arlea, je) 

Caucer ^CaheoJv^*— A aubdivl* 
ahm of the Mihbnr province eilcnd 
ing along iheaexoaii between the 
pmleU of 10* and IS* north lat. 
and one of the ptinnpal countnea of 
that csiraonlmaiy Hindoo race the 
>dra, Uie Calicut llaja (the /amonn 
of b uroprana) banxone of ihclr moat 
reapeciM cbim. ily hU own tribe 
and the other natirea. he it ity led the 
Tamun llaja* All the males of the 
family are mledTomhurana and the 
feraafea Tambarettiea. All the chil- 
dren of eveiy Tamburctii are entitled 
to there appellatloni, and rise nceord- 
iDg to aeraonty to Uie highest digni- 
ties that belong to the family These 
la<Ues are generally impregnate by 
Nambounea (Brahmlnaj and aome* 
limes by the higher rank ofNairai but 
the aaered character of the Nnmbunea 
8!wa}a Insures them n nreference^ 
Tliey hre In the houaea or tlicirbro- 

thera , and ne\ er have any intercourse 

with their Imabatidi, which would be 
reckoned scaudaloua. 

Ttie oldest man of the fainily by 
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the female line is the Tamuri Raja^ or 
Zamonn, and is legulaily crowned. 
He pretends to be of higher rank than 
the Brahmins, and infenor only to the 
invisible gods, which pretensions are 
admitted by his subjects, but held to 
be absurd and abominable by the 
Brahmins, mIio treat him as a sudra. 
The Zamorin, although of a caste in- 
ferior to the Cochin Raja, and pos- 
sessed of less extensive dominions, 
was commonly reckoned of equal 
lank, which is attributed to the supe- 
iior prowess of his people In 1767> 
when Hyder invaded Malabar, the 
Cochin Raja quietly submitted to pay 
tribute, while the pride of the Za- 
morin refused any kind of submission, 
and after an unavailing resistance, 
being made prisoner, set fire to the 
house in which he was confined, and 
burned along with it. Several of his 
personal attendants, who were acci- 
dently excluded when he shut the 
door, afterwards threw themselves 
into the flames and perished with their 
master — (JF. Buchanan, ^ c.) 

Calicut — A. town in the province 
of Malabar, of which it was the for- 
mer capital, 103 miles SW. from 
Sciingapatam ; lat 11° 15' N., Ion. 
75° 60' E The Portuguese, under 
Vasco de Gama, arrived at Calicut 
on the ISlIi of Maj, A D. 149S, ten 
months and two dajs after their de- 
parture from Lisbon In 1509 Don 
Fernando Continho, marechal of Por- 
tugal, attacked Calicut with 3,000 
troops, but was slam in the assault, 
and his army repulsed with much 
slaughter. In 17G6 it was invaded 
and conquered by Hjdcr, who en- 
larged and improved the fortj but 
Tippoo afterwards destroyed both 
fort and tow n, rcmoi ing the inhabi- 
tants to Nellura, which he called Fur- 
ruckabad, being, like all the Maho- 
inedans of India, a great changer of 
the old Pagan names Fifteen months 
after this compuUorj migration the 
English conquered the pro\ince, and 
the inhabitants returned with grc.it 
jot to their old residence The town 
in 1 HOO contained abo\ c 5,000 houses, 
and was rupidlj iinproMiig; the inha- 


bitants, chiefly Moplays, named Chu- 
lias among the Eastern Islands. The 
principal exports are pepper, teak, 
sandal-wood, cardamoms, coir, cord- 
age, and wax. Travelling distance 
from Seringapatam, 129 miles south- 
west. — ( jF Buchanan, Wtlks, Bruce, 
Rennell, §c) 

Calicoote. — A town in the north- 
ern circars, twenty-one miles N from 
Ganjam; lat. 19° 33' N., Ion. 85° 
II' E 

Calingapatam — A small seaport 
in the northern circars, sixteen miles 
E from Cicacole ; lat. 18° 15'N,lon. 
85° 11' E. In 1820 this place con- 
sisted of about thirty cottages, clus- 
tered lound the master-attendant’s 
bungalow, yet there is a European 
burying-gioutid here, and small coast- 
ing vessels are still built and repaired 
in mud docks The nver Paddair 
joins the sea near Calingapatam, by 
a debouchure almost a mile wide, 
which is with difficulty forded. — (Ful- 
larlon, 4c) 

Callacoil — A town in the Car- 
natic division of Marawa, sixty miles 
S S W from Tanjore ; lat 9° 55' N., 
Ion. 78° 54' E. 

Callacauh. — ^A town in the Car- 
natic, district of Tinnevelly, thirty- 
nine miles N. by E from Cape Co- 
morin } lat. 8° 36' N., Ion. 77° 53'E. 

Cailao — An island in the Eastern 
seas lying opposite to the coast of 
Cochin-China, and about eight miles 
east of a considerable river, on the 
banks of which stands the town of 
Faifoo, and not far from the harbour 
of Turon , lat. 15° 53' N. In length 
It may be estimated at five miles by 
two the average breadth. This is a 
picturesque island of considerable 
altitude, one of the mountains ex- 
ceeding 1, 400 feet, but it is only inha- 
bited on the south-west coast, where 
there is a beautiful spot of about 300 
acres, co\ cred w itli neat houses, tem- 
ples, clusters of trees, and small hil- 
locks covered with shrubs — (Staun- 
ton, i5c) 

CAiTiANn (Cnhjam) — A sliong 
hilly counlrj, extending along the sea- 
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coiit pr ilie Aurunjri^'Hl pravince 
uppo^tte 10 the Mind of Bottilnj 
hounded on the enftt hjr the «re«terti 

f hitiu Ihe principal limna are Cal 
lanee, BaMein,ronnrU Chond |U 
japoor Daxjtonp and Mhart the 
lirgett atnams the Tanjoii Catlai 
the l^apfaii and Satatn A^hen 
conquered from the Peidiva the 
towns srere described as lif};e and 
well«pcopled ) in 18^ hotrercr the 
TdUi^es were generally stnsU thinly 
keattcred and of a poor appearance 
eonsutms imncipally oT dusten of 
llUbuilt and rudely thatched lieti — 
(|*ai/ic ilf5 DaniMeafr Futlarton, 

ic) 

CatttANCc.— The capital of the 
tdMve dutnet, titiutcd la tlie pro- 
vince of Aumtij»al«d on the aouib 
Side of the Cadas rifCfi thirty tnilea 
from Itomhay 1 Int 10* IV 
loo 73 * Id £• ^istemnaustaloed 
many alegea dunns the urara betn een 
the Memila and Maharattat^ and H 
turrounded by mint of various aorta 
It u tiotwithsUnding all lU tieitsl- 
todea, still a populous town and ear 
ties on tome traflic in ceroa-mits 
oil euane cloths brats and earthen 
Warcw^df Cre&afs, 

Cauiavt fCafytniJ^—A smalt 
dnlsion of the prormee of Boeder 
bounded on the north (7 the 'ncma 
nver and on the east by the Bemler 
distnet The town of Calliany, from 
which It denves Its name stands In 
lat. !?• fiV ion 7r B , thirty 
five miles west from the dty of Bco- 
der 

CAtuAnnaooG ('GJjfanailumJ 
—A tosm in the Bala^haut eededdis- 
Iriets forty-two miles S by E from 
Betiarvt lat. 13* ton 77« IT 
E 

CAiLtMOKn (CtiwiJaraJj^h town 
and fortressinthcAllahab^ province, 
district of Bundclciind t lat (P N 

Ion 80* S& F By Alnil IVizel In 
1082 It U desenued as follows 
" Callineer Is a stone fort, situated 
on a lony mountain Here is an idol 
named Kalbihroop eighteen cnhiti In 
nm^t at tlic distance of twenty 


coss from the furt hustiandmen some- 
times find small dtamunds, and In tlie 
nei^lwiirhood is an lion mine 
The summit of the table-land of 
Calhnger Is at least l.^'QO feet In ele- 
vation almve the neighbouring pinins 
and the base of the mountain covers 
above ten miles In circumference At 
the foot of the northern front of the 
lull stands the town which In 1820 
was still of ronUdcrahle sire althmi^h 
of a ruinous eaterior and unfortified 
The walled plain comprehends the 
whole summit of the nill, nnd con 
talned the public buildings the mar 
teraforthegamsnn andseseralfaree 
lanVa, alnys filled with srater Tins 

S iltin or Interior plateau is almost 
ire miles In araimference, and com 
tdetely encompassed I 7 a smB of Ma- 
bomedan eunstruetion, at tome places 
derated above the level of the sum 
mil and others on a level with It 
the great body of this Immense mural 
mmpart Is composed of rou^ uncut 
and unplaatercil stones and Its con 
structlon must have required both 
great time and labour llie fortress 
cf Calhnger resembles In Its situation 
that of Gnalior but surpnsses it both 
In site and sirervlh itwastaVenl^ 
the British In 181** after a bloody 
•len and in 1820 n party of lajmera 
and miners were sent there from Cal 
cutta lodestroy the worlkt ami dis- 
mantle the fortress 
Cauiwb —See CAiitoae 
CAirrcv— -See Kauck* 
CAiTniTrcw. 1 — A peninsula, or 
neek of land which extends almost 
sixty miles along the west coast of 
Ccyion and during the north>enst 
moasoon becomes an island Tim 
surface Is Iced, the soil sandy and 
covered with cocoa-nut trees, thcfniit 
of which Is here the chief nrtiele of 
ftiod The population Is considerable, 
and a small trade in the export of 
salted fish and fish roes Is carried on 
to Columbo from whence nee is 
brought in Urge canoes made from 
the trunk of n single tree brought 
from the eontmcnt^HCbnfiAe/' d-c ) 
Calbi^A Jaige village in Pforth 
ern llindostan, situated four mUes 
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above the confluence of the Tonse 
and Jumna, within the mountains 
of Jaunsar, of which district it is the 
tcapital; lat. 30° 31' N. It is also a 
mart of tlade between the mountai- 
neers and people of theplains. — {fiapt, 
Hodgson^ 

Caltura — ^A town and small fort 
in the island of Ceylon, twenty-six 
miles south from Columho; lat.6°34^ 
N., Ion. 79° 63' E. Here, as at every 
village on the west coast of Ceylon, 
arrack is distilled from the juice of 
the palmira and cocoa-nut trees, and 
is an article of considerable traffic. 
The travelling distance from Columbo 
is twenty-eight miles, by an inland 
navigation consisting of rivers con- 
nected by canals. — (Cordmet, ^ d.) 

CAtvooito Hills —A range of hills 
in the Deccan, which separate the 
Gundwana province from that of 
Candeisii, and situated betvVeen the 
Tuptee and Nerbudda nveis. 

Calyjiere Point. — ^A promontory 
on the sea-const of the Carnatic, dis- 
trict of Tinnevelly, near to which 
some pagodas are visible from the 
sea, lat 10° 18' N., Ion. 79° 56' E. 

Camao — A town in the province 
of Cambodia, near to its southern ex- 
tremity, mostly inhabited by Cochin 
Chinese ; lat. 8° 50' N , Ion. 104° 
56' E. 

Cambay f CamhajaJ . — ^An ancient 
city in the province of Gujerat, situ- 
ated at the upper part of the Gulf of 
Cambay, and mentioned by Marco 
Polo about A D 1295 Lat. 22® 21' 
N., Ion. 72® 48' E. Near the town 
the tides rush with mUch turbulence, 
and nse and fall forty feet, so that at 
high water ships cati anchor near the 
town, but at low water the channel 
becomes drj', and vessels must he in 
the mud until it returns. When Ah- 
medabad flourished as the capital of 
an opulent and independent state, 
Cambay was its sea-port, and expe- 
rienced great commercial prosperity ; 
but it decayed with its metropolis^ 
and is now much reduced. Various 
Hindoo and Mahomedan edifices, 
however, are still to be seen, and the 


ruins of many more, especially of the 
Jain sect, which appeal s at one period 
to have been predominant in this 
neighbourhood. In a Jain subter- 
ranean temple at Cambay, in 1780, 
there were two massy statues of their 
deities, one white and the other black. 
The inscription on the first intimated 
that it was the image of Parswanatha, 
a Jam deity, or rather deified saint, 
carved and consecrated in the reign 
of the Emperor Acber, A.D. 1602. 
The black one had merely the date 
inscribed, with the names of the two 
Banyans who brought it there. 

The surrounding country is plea- 
sant, and when properly cultivated, 
yields ample returns of wheat and 
Hindostany grains, indigo, cotton, 
and oil seeds, but it has been long' 
managed in an indolent and slovenly 
manner. It is said that in the city 
and adjacent country there were for- 
merly 50,000 wells and tanks ; but 
the inhabitants, to prevent the Ma- 
haratta armies encamping in their 
vicinity, drained most of the tanks, 
and filled many of the wells up. 
Cambay formerly exported fabrics of 
silk, chintz, gold stufls, cornelian 
Stones, and indigo ; but these manu- 
factuies have gradually dwindled 
away, and the staples now are wheat 
and other grains to Bombay. The 
silversmiths here still emboss very 
neatly. Their pi o cess is to fill the 
cup, watch-case, box, or other ves- 
sel with gum-lac, after which they 
punch with a small chisel the figures 
of flowers, elephants, and such dif- 
ferent varieties of birds and animals 
as are required. The Persian lan- 
guage was foimerly spoken here in 
great purity, on account of the num- 
ber of emigrants who settled here 
during the civil wars of Peisia, and 
also many of Nadir Shah’s soldiers, 
who deserted and retired with their 
plunder to Cambay. In 1780 this 
city and terntory were governed by 
a native prince named Mohmaun 
Khan, who paid a heavy tribute to 
the Maharattas, whose Peshwa exer- 
cised a divided jurisdiction, both civil 
and crimindl. Since the fall of that 
potentate these rights have devolved 
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to itie nntuli coTCrnmenl, to »bom rionj; ihe eoau of CatnWo, nhilo 
tlie present niisob rs)* inbule und the continmi H low atlimal lani4 
leLnoolejeo hw Mihonlmstlon — without hiU or deration Amenjt 
(fsrA'f VnmneHi^ntlJcrJ, PtiUie theieUIrtt the tUet, which are itreo; 
Iff. 1 Iwiort, am! IrtrpiUr, die to nnuitul hctghta 

JttnncU, (e ) *<>tn latituilei, in tome piteet 

^ M «i alKire fiAecn fret A tnuil flat com 

CaMiar ('oair W '—A puron mcncta at Camboilia point* am! pa- 
the nortlnweit coast or inoia* which dtulljr {nemsca Inhrcadth from the 
penetrates a!iMt ISO nflln into the i^ttd until it icnnmatea at the mouth 
ptorlncc of pujcnl The Uiles in ofthePonnal rirrr wherelt apm^ 
this nrm of the in run with amixing fof ptiore four Icasncf* 

rdocit)'* and at Iw water leare the the louthcni evtremitj of Asialtcre 
bottom of the golf dry from lat — ilnkins Into the ocean hr rcry dow 
TN to Cambay town. So teisel •^ptwns 
atlemnti to go atore Oonfiwar (o The Cambodia nrer Is laul to hare 

fine tide from Jnmboster for If thqr up murcc from a lake within ilie Ch! 
cannot get Into Cambay errek th« i^q pronnre of k onan, and to be 
must return to Oongwav, whim f« nadgabte for hoait before it enicra 
fire leagues distant. In manrplam l^et between tbe twcntr.aceond and 
the current !» «» rapid that if n shm t«enty-lhlrd dcstcea of north Utl 
tiAei the eroond ahe Immciliatdy It |, cndently one of the 

uns^, and In dl pro^Iity the nrcnofABia* withaeoune 

whole erew perish It Is aupnow (rf the ahoro conjecture he correct) 
the depth efwnter In this miff has of j^qo mnet Including windingti 
beeopragreniTelydecrcuingformore but U proheblr does net ddirer to 
than two centunn Fiflcm mile* Uie ocean eo W a bod/ of water 
cast of Camtay oty the bed of the ^ Ganges, it flows through the 
golf la reducc^oau rutin in lireadib, lemiones of JUoa and Cambodia, 
aedladryatd^tide but she cross, lolnlng the sen by three mouihi about 
ing citbcr on horse or foot is dan jv*N 

K roni, III. uile ruilnnc runoutljr te, „sn>Ue pn>iluali>n. ot iliu 

jt the bo m in the (Meutta nr cr.— » prormee are the same as those of the 
(£mprr J/rwmmmd, ) ndghbounog countries of Siam and 

Ca«.,»c^a. .ra.n id>.a .iiout >"«;•« »«"«< 

thirty nitn in orcimrcraietr, Ijhs pmbMC a«i.M iu nnmo from hmee 
oirtlic north nnitiir Timor hm.cra <««"R ‘h' tonercte rainous juico of 
the eiohth oml nmth dtjRoci of Moth «'•*'” “I*'*?' 

quality, but produced tikewiso In 
other parts of India At present 
CKuwt/l^fCaTfiioJa)^^totn,in die exportable commodities are gam* 
of India b^ond tbo Oaoses. extend boge, cordamoms eagle.wood areea, 
11 ^ from Cape St James in the China iroiy tueklar, hide^ hom«, bones 
sea, to near the same parallel In the dried fish dyo>wroods, and timber Ibr 
Gulf of Sbm, thus comprehending domestie end naral purtiotes The 
Uie whole neniniula of Cambodia, quantity of teok wood, faoweter, Is 
In the Intenor, and along the great rery smell | the sort most used for 
nrer of Cambodia, It stretches much ship and housebuilding and the and 
further reaching as iar north os lat. lery, is called In the natire language 
14* The whole coast from Camao sso, and Is strong and durable, but 
point the southern extremity, up to its botanical character has not yet 
the Cape Liaut of the Europeans, hi been ascertained A bard bla^ wood 
an uninterrupted archipelago of bttu* uamed quo, of lam dtmenston^ and 
uTul islands, which appear like the •utceptihlc of a fine polish, is much 
tops of a chain of mount^ns, some used in caUnet worlu lib prorinrc 
above 1,000 feet high, extending also jields the Portuguese rose*wo^, 
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%vluch tlic Chinese export in const* 
dcraWc qnivntttics. ' The Clnncse jind 
Mnctto Portuguese enrry on n small 
trnflic, impoiting silk goods, china, 
and hicqucrcd x\arc, tea, sweetmeats, 
tin and tutcnagiie, and exporting dried 
fish and the articles abovc>enumcratcd 
in icturn. Chantiban is one of the 
principal trading ports ot Cambodia, 
and a considerable emporium for car* 
datnonis and pepper. It stands a 
short distance inland, up a river only 
navigable for small boats. Cancao, 
or Athicn, on the frontier of Cochin 
Chin*i, IS the next mart of importance, 
and IS also situated up a n\cr which 
cannot be ascended by large vessels. 

The Khomcn language is used by a 
nation of that name who reside on 
tlic banks of the Mckon, or river of 
Cambu Cha’t, or Cambodia. The 
Khomcn arc reckoned an ancient and 
learned people, and were formerly 
subdued by the T’hay J’haj , or an- 
cient Siamese race. The modern 
T’liay, or Siamese, still denominate 
the Pall character Nangou Khom, or 
tlic Khomcn letter, from this nation. 
They are not, however, supposed to 
have existed as a polished people so 
caily as the Law (Laos), but arc be- 
lieved to have derived their origin 
from the warlike race of mountai- 
neers named Klio, the Gucos of the 
Portuguese historians. The name of 
Camboja is often mentioned in the 
Bamayuna and other ancient Hindoo 
poems, where its horses are cele- 
brated , hut the designation probably 
lefers to Cambay in Gujerat, as an 
intercourse is described as then sub- 
sisting between Camboja and Oude, 
the capital of the great Rama 

With the present condition of the 
interior we are still but little ac- 
quainted, and its religion can be only 
conjectured Surrounded on all sides 
by nations professing the doctrines of 
Buddha, the majority of the inhabi- 
tants are also probably votanes of 
the same prophet The accounts we 
have of the mountaineers assimilate 
them to the savage aborigines found 
all over the continent of India, where 
the Hindoo and Maliomedan religions 
have not penetrated, or made any 


lasting impresbion. The most nume- 
rous portion of the inhabitants on 
the sea-const arc native Cambodians, 
but the Annin, or Cochin Chinese, 
compose the governing class. The 
aborigines to the west of the great 
river, and bordering on Laos, arc 
termed Mew. 

In A.D. 1500 the king of Cambodia 
sent a mission to the governor of the 
Philippines, begging his assistance 
against the king oi Siam. ^ In 1820 
this province was divided into three 
parts : one tributary to Siam, another 
to Cochin China, and a third inde- 
pendent. The two first-named divi- 
sions comprehend all the sea-coast ; 
the third is scv'cml days’ journey up 
the great river Cambodia. Its capi- 
tal, named Panompin, is said to be 
populous, and inhabited besides na- 
tives by a considerable number of 
genuine Chinese. In 1819 the king 
of Cochin China interdicted to fo- 
reigners all direct commerce with his 
portion of Cambodia, having pro- 
claimed Saigon the emporium of that 
province, and of all the southern di- 
visions of Cochin China — {Srngapoor 
Chi omcle, Leyden, Ineut.While, Ct aio- 
fui d, Staunton, De Bmacherc, ^ c.) 

Cambodia. — A. town of India be- 
yond the Ganges, the ancient capital 
of the preceding province, but now 
in a decayed condition; lat. 13“ N., 
Ion. 104“ 35' E By the Birmans it 
is named Lowaick, and stands on the 
river of Cambodia or Mekon, about 
150 miles from the sea It docs not 
appear to have been visited since the 
time of the Portuguese ascendancy, 
and before the fervour of their mis- 
sionaries had abated — See also Pa- 
NOMFiK, the name of the modem 
capital. 

Camigten.— A small island, one 
of the Philippines, about ten miles 
in length by four the av erage breadth, 
situated due north of the Luzon. 
There is some trade carried on here 
for wax, gold, cocoa-nuts, and cassia. 

Camlapoob. — A. town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor contiguous to the 
nuns of Bijanagur, of whicli it pro- 
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bsl^y ftt one ponoit ri>nn ^1 an )n 

leRTaJ |tsrt) pa«<tJifwi^H 

the motmiitns nh 1 c!i nut the lismcf 
of thtl nnaenl cUy. tjtnjt aWt i«o 
nnc* 10 the aoulh of Camlapoor) 
lat lS»ll»S»loo ;C*« N»» 

to t\M |Aa« thete we two tnajmlfv 
cent llinitoo tetn|Oe«» irweiWr^ 
icmhlin]; the fmndpal pa^aa of SW 
jananir) also a tnud Mrt with o 
ditch and gUciS eihwh Uaa been a 
place of aoine atren£lh Inti la now 
VO lonj^cr occtiilcd The tmvdlef 
from the north oh«me« here for the 
nrst tine the mud cotta^ea painted 
with aUefnate atnpea of m and 
white aecorditis to the pretaihog 
ptaedee m the adlaftca aoutli of the 
hndma. The old llaja of Ihjaaajptr 
reaidea pnnetpally at Catnlapoor*^ 
{FtUaHoitt^c) 

Cauraa*— A trading town on the 
north eoaat of Sumatra prindpahl/ 
of Slalc^ncntioncd by the early Tor 
tugueaewriteca and attUoneofthe 
moat flonnahliij; Malay acttlemcnts 
J» the atniiia of Malacca. Ita pnn> 
ana! export to Singapoor la coficr 
%mdi\i ■amnAly Incrcanng Some 

G rt la grown In the veighMuriioed, 
t much the laigcat proportion ia 
brought down fretn the mouatami of 
Metuneabow where hwaaeultiTatcd 
for the firat time obout fifteen ycara 
ogo^^SiHga/MarCtruniclr 
CAMroetT^-^ amall village with 
a fine tank and temple aituated id 
the foot of the great Shore ghaut in 
die nnmnee of Avrungahod diawon 
of Oaliiancc, about forty*e{ght mtlca 
E S.E. from Bombay 
CAMEOor fGamarim tke espret a/ 
dettreJ^-rnTmi woa formerly an ex 
teosive Hindoo geographical diihton» 
extending from tlic nver Korotoya 
where it joined the ancient kingdom 
of Mat^i to the Bekkor basinl, a 
nver of Auam which enten the 
Brahmaputra a ahort diatance to the 
cast of the caatem I&raakhTo, lald 
to be fourteen days* Journey by water 
above Jorhaut* lately the modem 
eapiUl On the oorlh Camroop ex 
(enifcd to the drat range of Bootan 
hills the bOiithcrn boundtuy was 


where the T<nVhiya rtvtr aepatatca 
from the Brahmaputra where ft ad 
jnlnni the country railed Bangga 
(Bengal). Accordinjtto thladcicntw 
lion Camroep le^idca n largo di 
Villon of Aaiam (which atiU retains 
llie fiunek include the whole of the 
modem uiildona of llonypoor ami 
itangamalin a portion of tlie My 
iDondng dMtrtci and Silhet together 
wiiliMiinlpoortOenttah andCachar 

The early hbtora of this region la 
Involved In oUcantyf but it has the 
reputation of having been fn early 
times a sort of Faphian land the 
aeat of promiicuoua picanirca i which 
description the loose manners of Ita 
modem lobalMtania ai may be seen 
under the article Ruogpoor» tend 
itrongly to joitify Besides t!il<, a 
miatcnoua awe liann over it os 
havlag been the grana source of the 
Tantrn ayatemof magic the doctrines 
of which permit many Indulgences to 
new converts and enable tno Brah 
mint to share aenaual gratifieaiiona, 
from which they would otherwise be 
excluded ilie Tmitraa ehieRy »• 
enleaie the worship of mociUe (b> 
male tpfnia whose hostility is to be 
appeased by Uoodv sacnGces to he 
eaten afterwards in consemienee of 
which the Tantras are held In great 
estimation by the Brahmins of Ben 
gal Jadoo, or wiiehcraft» H sup* 
nosed to be still generally UMcrsto^ 
by the old women, who are cm* 
ployed liy the young to secure the 
afTcetlon of their paramours. 

At present however the Brail 
mins of this renon ore not considered 
very profoumi conjurors althoimh 
formerly held m great estimation mr 
their knowledge of the black art 
There are still some pretender^ and 
nch people lomctimes give Jive and 
IIS rupees for castlim out u devib 
In some dnisions or Camroop few 
have of late been nflbcicd in this way, 
owing Ituiabi to the great impoe 
tation of learned men from the south, 
in others the facility with which the 
demon allows himsmf to be expelled 
is aitnhuted to his being of a low 
caste. The bites of serpents ere 
cured in the suune of Jbsbabari e^ 
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the small-pox in that of Sitola, hut 
other diseases and devils are removed 
in that of Kamakhya, and occasion- 
ally of the old goddess of the Teesta 
river. 

In the north-eastern extremity be- 
yond Rangamatty the temples are 
miserable huts, and few are suffici- 
ently high to admit any thing larger 
than a goat or a pig. The only two 
of celebrity in the neighbourhood are 
Kamakhj'o, and one at Haldola de- 
dicated to Rama, both of which have 
endowments in land. Among the 
natives of Camroop the village gods 
are the principal objects of worship, 
as by offering saciificcs they have an 
excuse for eating meat. By the 
purer tribes of Bengal the household 
gods are more followed, and most of 
them have also salgrams. The houses 
of such persons may be discriminated 
from those of the aborigines by their 
having in the vicinity a rude heap of 
earth for receiving the sacred stone 
(the salgram) on festivals. 

The chief object of worship and 
veneration among the Maiiomedans, 
In which they are joined by many 
Hindoos, IS Ismael Gazi, a conquer- 
ing saint, who first reduced the coun- 
try to the faith of the Koran. He 
lies buried at Goraghaut, but several 
precious relics are said to have been 
bulled in Camroop, ovei which mo- 
numents have been erected. This 
holy person issued three orders to 
the zemindars and to the officers em- 
ployed under them in the collection 
of the revenue ; Istly, never to sleep 
in bedsteads , 2dly, not to beat the 
inhabitants ; and 3dly, not to sufier 
milk to be adulterated with water. 
At present the two last are very ge- 
nerally disregarded, and the first 
evaded, which is done by sleeping on 
a bed with a bottom of plank, it 
being supposed that the saint’s prohi- 
bition was confined to a bedstead 
with a bottom of cords. 

Although Camioop is considered 
by the natives as very distinct from 
Bengal, and although all its original 
tnbes have features indicative of a 
common origin with the Chinese, and 
the more eastern races of the ancient 


continent, yet the language of Ben- 
gal, in different stages of purity, pre- 
vails almost universally. The dia- 
lects differ very considerably at short 
distances, and are reckoned six in 
number. There is great reason, how- 
ever, to believe that it is not the 
original language of Camroop, and 
that it did not make any great pro- 
gress till of late. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that the ancient Hin- 
doos had any record of a kingdom 
intervening between Camroop and 
Assam. The modern Hindoos arc 
of opinion that Camroop is bounded 
by Chin, by which, however, is pro- 
bably meant the country between 
Hindustan and China According to 
Abul Fazcl, the Chinese empiic is 
the Mahachm of the Hindoos. Until 
quite recently, the Bn man empire of 
Ava in fact separated Camroop from 
the Chinese empire.^ 

This ancient province wasv invad- 
ed by Mahomed Bukhtyar Khilijee, 
in A.D. 1204, immediately after the 
Mahomedan conquest of Bengal; 
but after losing nearly the whole of 
his army, he was compelled to retreat. 
From the piodigious ruins of public 
works still extant, and the magnifi- 
cent public roads that had been con- 
structed, It is probable that this re- 
mote corner of India in ancient times 
enjoyed a superior form of govern- 
ment to any that it has since expe- 
rienced. Between the date last-men- 
tioned and the reign of Acber, the 
Musulmauns of Bengal made many 
attempts to accomplish the subjuga- 
tion of Camroop, but were invariably 
frustrated. The mode of defence 
adopted by the princes of the coun- 
try, when attacked, was to retire with 
their families and effects into the jun- 
gles, until the violence of the loins, 
the inundation of the country, and 
the pestilential effects of an unwhole- 
some climate, compelled the invaders 
to capitulate, or to attempt a de- 
structive retreat At length, about 
A D. 1603, towards the conclusion 
of Acber’s reign, the Moguls took 
permanent possession of the western 
portion of Camioop, which they 
partitioned m four divisions, viz. 
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Optrecul* Dollilflcut, Rcnpl Dhuns^ 
and Catnroop Proper 
An ofiictr,«uh ihe tiilPof iuM>, 
emunued to reilde at Konjamattjr 
«ith Mffie irpept | but It actmi to 
hare the «t»h of the Delhi to* 
TtrctjRM to cnrotirap: the|:ro«tbef 
lYCtlt and forc»t«,to *crre m a boond 
niy asaicut the lorardont of tbo Aft* 
wane and hcnccTornard tbe tntiuio 
paid hy the nattre cbief* In thl« quar 
ter wat fitlle more than tiptainal 
to thctnvclTei the Mljr chiefft 
arould bare tiecn rntlreljr unlolcr 
ti^ed in the proeetft of cutting each 
otneta tbrosift and ftdnong tho 
country to a deicrt( If they had not 
liecn atftlited in the talk by tbe Boo* 
tannen nho auMued acfcml, and 
continued adtaneng until they niere 
inct iij the sigantw poacr m the 
Cranany trnieh auppmied all tital 

inraiMiu.— 

CaMurAesi— A town in the north* 
cm C^ara dlfirlct of Guntoor for 
ty^acTcn tnllcft north from Ansolti 
bt.lS*5G S^ion /{rS^E. 

CANAIIA 

A large proTince onthencit coatl 
of India, extending from the ISth to 
the 15th degreea of north latitude 
To the north it has Cot and the dts* 
tnet ofGunduek la Bejanoori to the 
aouih the Malabar prerinec on the 
eascMyaore and the Bdo^haut ceded 
temtonea and on the west the aea 
It extends 180 miles along the aea* 
coast, and In 1807, according to Sir 
Tha^enu eontuned 4 C3S square 
miles below the ghauts, 8758 (in- 
cluding KIghy, Soondo, and boop^) 
abore tbe ^auts making a totu of 
7,380 aqnare milea of wild, rocky 
and uneren country The tract d& 
tingpiahed In our nupt as the pro- 
Ttnee ofCanam, a fatality uncx 
nmpted in huton neither is nor erer 
was known by that name to the peo- 
ple of the country or of nny part of 
JnduL Vmjnsrs and Sfahotnedan 
strangers finding thst It was a de- 
pendency on tlie kingdom ofCanani, 
and proubly that the officers of go- 
Temment spoke that language, gave 


the natae of Canara to the dtritSon 
retied by the tutircs Tutara, wMrh 
name liowrvrt applies more parti* 
nilariy to tbe rountiy north of the 
nm Chan IraiiblH Canara U a cor 
rvption of Camata the tablo4anl 
awnre the glianta. The nritidi pro- 
vince thus named h composed of the 
maniimeronntneftefTutara Haiga, 
and the adiaccnt luirts of Sfalativ, 
and the lliindM KanVana (tbe Con 
can). It was tnmsfrrrcil to the Bn 
tuh gOTcmratnt In 17119 end now 
forms one of the conectersblps under 
the Madims prewjcncy,biil ingci^ 
phkal detenption l« usnidly dnUn 
gtilihed as north and sooth Canara 
under which heads further topogra 
phtcal detaQs will lie found 
In this pnmneeihe srestem ghauts 
lo seme tuacct apatooch near to the 
scat in ethers Branches of rocky 
blits stretch from the ghsnta lowanfs 
Ihe sea, eecupyutg great part of the 
ststfaee. Tlie tillage lands lioareter 
are welt cnltirated with nee espe* 
dally those through which a nier 
runa,oranBmofil>eseai butwhere 
there Is no Inland nanation Im 
protement n backward The rugged 
surface of the country rendera It n^ 
cesftary to tranipert the produce on 
the heads of the neassatiy bullocks 
bcu^ seldom uteo Tbe climate and 
toil of Canara nra moch like those of 
Malabar The rains set In about the 
middle of Mayt fidl beaticst, with 
aqiiallforwind InJuly andeontlmie 
to the end of Sent e m ber dunne 
which season all trade Is Intcrruptcu 
Ships milt tbe coast and Insurances 
are toUi until the end of September 
oil short during the inierml, work 
of erery sort is executed within doors, 
and Imrgsins and aceounta -are set* 
tied* Ai in hlalabar, the nttitcs here 
lire inonly erery man under hU own 
tree but In the interior there are 
seme tillages, peopled chiefly by 
Brahmins and shopkeepers The 
roads In Canara are passable though 
inferior to the military higiiwaya in 
Malabar but ih^ are less neeesmiy 
as the trade is jgrcatly conveyed by 
water the nopniatton and cuhiration 
following tne courses of the men. 
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As the natives do not require roads, 
it would be oppressive to compel the 
inhabitants to make them, as govern- 
ment alone would benefit by their con- 
struction, in facilitating the progress 
of troops, stores, and travellers 
The soil of Canara is red and gra- 
velly on the high grounds, sandy near 
the sea, and in valleys well adapted 
for the cultivation of rice; but it is 
the climate rather than the soil that 
renders the province so productive. 
The crops are usually watered by the 
rains, but streams are sometimes 
dammed up to preserve the water for 
the late crops. The land is divided 
into two classes : the first is capable 
of producing two, or even three crops 
of rice , the second a crop of rice and 
one of some other coarser gram ; the 
third a crop of rice only. Manure is 
scarce, and the incessant wet and 
want of good pasture so deteriorate 
the cattle, that they are not much 
taller than long-legged goats The 
eultivators sow and plant nee from 
May to July, and reap from Septem- 
ber to December inclusive An acre 
of good land requires by computation 
eighty-eight seer of seed, and may 
produce 1,S69 seeis There are co- 
coa-nut gardens'in Canara, but not so 
many as in Malabar, lice being justly 
thought the surest and most valuable 
production Some sandy ground 
along the beach and banks of nvers 
is, when not too wet, peculiarly 
adapted for the growth of cocoa-nuts. 
In such situations the trees' are 
planted either in a scattered manner, 
or in regular gardens, where they 
have been left untaxed, and ought to 
remain so. When a proprietor plants 
a ^rden, he usually manages it him- 
self, letting off a few trees to a toddy 
drawer, who pays a pagoda annually 
for ten, twelve, or fifteen trees. Good 
trees are said to yield from fifty to 
one hundred nuts annually, in four 
crops ; weak trees less than fifty nuts 
Betel and pepper are produced above 
the lyestern ghauts, where the soil 
and climate are more fitted for their 
production than in Malabar 
The greater proportion of the lands 
in Canara are^privatc pi opei ty, and ori- 


ginal inscriptions on stone' and copper 
establish the antiquity of the institu- 
tion These consist of the donations of 
ancient princes to pagodas, &c., grant- 
ing the land-tax accruing from certain 
lands and villages, and thus transfer- 
ring it from the treasury to the indivi- 
dual specified ; but the property in 
the soil was not conferred, because 
not claimed or possessed by the sove- 
reign. In instances where the abso- 
lute property in the soil is granted, 
the deed of gift expressly mentions 
the prioi pin chase of the right These 
inscriptions on stone and copper are 
found in every pait of Canara, and m 
every pagoda, and complete investi- 
gation of them would tend to illus- 
trate the ancient history of Canara, 
perhaps of India. The different 
princes of Bednore, Byanagur, and 
even of Mysore, seem never to have 
questioned the general rights of the 
people, although arbitrary assess- 
ments, and particulai acts of oppres- 
sion, may have rendered private es- 
tates of less value The culture be- 
stowed by the land-owneis on then 
estates, proves that they alv/ays con- 
fided in the justness of their title ; 
and in fact that they have been chiefly 
rendered valuable by the pains de- 
voted to their improvement. Land 
IS frequently pledged, and is, genei ally 
speaking, deeply encumbered The 
usual piactice of pledging land len- 
ders Its sale less common , but, not- 
withstanding the aversion felt to the 
total alienation of their patiiinoni, 
there are many instances of its actual 
sale On these occasions it usually 
brings fiom eight to twelve years’ 
purchase money on the clear rent; 
but the inequality of the land-tax, 
and the distance from great towns 
cause the value to vary, and to ren- 
der It in some places not saleable 
The land-tax is heavier than in the 
northern parts of Malabai, and the 
soil IS more completely cultivated, 
which is probably the cause of the 
comparatively higher puce of land in 
Malabar. 

The lands are leased to tenants at 
will, or fixed tenants The proprie- 
tors have power to turn out or raise 
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Che realtor ihe fintflKil U m ttlJam ohro he it W into the letil for ihi* 

done The rent ItnMwrrn one mur put|M>«e oT l*on^ <jtir»tKmtd and 
terandoBehtifofihecfnttprotluec maxi'll! i*’* l<H4et and dfaintih hit 


Ilaodr and ttoch are tcarte and at 
the eonntry more Mipuloiii 
rmUtnii |«roha!d)r riir llie filed 
Itnantt area Mnd of tulri^ropfirtor* 
and are In >«mr rr«pectt tnorr inde> 
pendent than the pmnrtort from 
ahom they hedd. The nest diflef- 
cnce between the la td« in the ^lala 
bar and Canara tirotineca, an 1 tho»e of 
the other llriibn dutneliin the tooth 
oTIndta, 1« that there they are anted 
in eommumues here In individuals 
liie villaget abore the a ntem ghautt 
are liLe corporations communitiet 
muniopalitles or tetnibltet ootteta- 
ins vrhole of the lands, tuiyeet to 
certain contributions to the torerclsii 
who dmwt the altole land rent If 
the gpTcmwent ctaeicd the abole 
land rent fran ^ralldnr and Canara 
the present proprietors would not be 
common but {ndividiul lenan s, 

Ihe rent at present reeeired liy the 
propneton from fixed tenants and 
tenants at will Is estimated to be fie- 
nerallf about one half of the nxiss 
produce the goremment lax onog 
about naty per cent of the landlord a 
real, and thirty per cent, of the gross 
produce, M ith reipcet to land^ te> 
neres and the proportions winch the 
UndlonTa and the fioxemment share 
bear to the whole nroduce it Is reiy 
dU&cuIt for the coliicctor, assisted by 
a complete staff of naUte revenue of 
fleers to come to any satisfactory 
conclusion. If the eolteetor einnot 
ascertain this point with accuracy 
notwithstanding his daily Intercourse 
svith the ciilUrators U cannot bo ex 



to te mtenorated svhich person 
comes prcmtfcu with a tenea of ato- 
nes the offspring of hia own genius 
ibr Inrention In Canara the viUim 
accountant keeps a statement of the 
public rerenuci but the peasant icU 
dom keeps an account of fus own 
profits and expenses he therefore 
rardy can tell what they have been 
and if he be desired to guessi he will 
answer most guardedly especially 


On entering o 

It It the »s*ne rtagsrratlon of loss 
and alncficeorpsin, whlcliarc}lscnl 
bTfiirr the dCIcim Intpilrrr In so strong 
a point of slew that he is snrpnsrJ 
to finil the worthy man alirr ami la 
good case under such homldc dr 
csimstanccs 

III a country to rocky and tincsen 
as Canara where cattle are not only 
aeatte Wt can sddotn be etnployttlt 
where esery spot before It can be 
culilsaied, must first be lerellcd with 
great tibeiir by the liand of man the 
expense of tno first prrparnUon of 
waste land must have be^ so great 
that it never would hare been at 
tempted unless the revenue asiess- 
meftl had been moderate Out even 
after the land U brought into cultiva 
tion, if It be neglected for a few 
j^ra, It Is soon broken by deep fiuU 
ties, formed by the lorrtnU which 
fall during the monioon In this 
province, and also In Malabar, the 
Ttronnetor of land licstows on bis 
little spot all tliat mlnote labour and 
atientioD wbieh b so Important to 
Indian husbandry Lach man liven 
on bis estate and the oeatness of the 
culture and of the enclosures thews 
the ardour with which the propdclor 
uoprorci arid embellulies hu ^und 
In countnes similar to Caaant in 
climate manners and Institutions 
the arguments and examples adduced 
by Arthur Young in favour of largo 
farms do not apply because Uiere is 
a srant of slock and general poverty 
whicli at present keeps forms atnall; 
but even after stock has accumulated 
the Hindoo system of an equal divU 
•lOR among colieirs w ill always have 
a tendency to keep them smali At 
present fn one district only of tlib 
province, this subdivision Is to ex 
trerne that the petty estates exceed 
S3 000 in numoer some of them 
>letdtng only onefanam of rent. 

la 1(107 Canara was supposed to 
contain 67G/140 persons of winch 
number the Brahmins were computed 
at 08^10 Thu great proportion of 
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Brahmins has probably conduced to 
the superioi cmUzation of the pro- 
vince. The Jains are also more nu- 
merous than in the adjacent distncts. 
The slaves resemble those of Malabar, 
and the Chnstians are numerous, but 
they are said to be of an inferior 
description to those in Travancore. 
Pnor to the acquisition of this pro- 
vince by the Company, the popula- 
tion was much reduced in conse- 
quence of wars and internal feuds, the 
destruction of many principal towns 
by Tippoo Sultan, and his sending 
above 60,000 Christian captives into 
Mysore, from whence but a small 
number ever returned. The country 
was consequently found in a state of 
desolation, with large tiacts of un- 
claimed waste, overgrown with jun- 
gle, espedally in the vicinity of the 
ghauts. 

This territory will probably never 
be a manufacturing country, because 
it produces none of the raw materials 
necessary to render it such, and be- 
cause the heavy rains, which last so 
great a part of the year, are insur- 
mountable obstacles to all operations 
which require to be carried on in the 
open air under a deal sky. But the 
same rains that deny it manufactures, 
give it a succession of never-fading 
crops of rice, and render it the gra- 
nary of Arabia, Goa, Bombay, and 
Malabar, which would still continue 
to receive their supplies from hence, 
were even a heavy dutj laid on ex- 
portation. A duty of this descrip- 
tion would compel the rich Arabian 
(for there is no other depot) who can 
afford to eat the nee of Canaia, to 
contribute to the revenue of the pro- 
vince, nor would the amount exported 
be affected by a considerable impost, 
although It would by any interference 
of the civil power. The rise of pnee 
does not much alaim these traders, 
but the uncertainty of getting the 
article at all, which the intervention 
of the magistrate always occasions, 
would effectually drive the traders 
from Its ports. Even if some appre- 
hension of famine be occasioned by 
a great exportation, this ought not to 
be restrained until ceitain symptoms 


of scarcity appeal, and even then tin 
export to the other provinces unde 
the British government ought neve 
to be either prohibited or limited 
The officers of government are gene 
rally more liable, in their zeal for th( 
people under their immediate protec 
tion, to forbid exportation before ne 
cessity calls for so strong a measure 
than the grain merchants to expor 
too much ; and by a free export th< 
hardships of scarcity would be equallj 
shared by the common subjects o 
the British empire. 

When an embargo on grain is lau 
in Canara, the market there will b< 
either overstocked or much bettei 
stocked than at Madras, so that the 
people of Canara may be surfeiting 
themselves with food, while their fel 
low subjects at the presidency an 
starving, and the lives of the peoph 
at the Mter may be sacrificed to th( 
groundless fears of the local autho< 
nties in Canara. Although even j 
famine should be a certain conse- 
quence of great exportation from 
Canara to Madras, the government 
must act for the general benefit of all 
their subjects, and it is the same thing 
to the sovereign wliether his subject: 
die of hunger in Madras or Canaia. 
Suppose a squadron of ships at sea tc 
run short of water, and it happened 
through any accident that one had 
abundance: the commander would act 
very unjustly if he did not compel 
that ship to share her store with the 
others, in hke manner the govern- 
ment ought to make the plenty of 
one assist the deficiencies of another, 
and a free communication is almost 
certain of preventing the extremities 
of dearth. In some particular cases 
government is justified in interfering 
to prohibit exportation to foreign 
atates, but never to their own pro- 
vinces, and all their public functiona- 
ries and inferior officers should be for- 
bidden at all intermeddling, whatever, 
with bazars, markets, exports, and 
imports. The land customs in Canara 
bear hard on the people, and ought 
to be abolished, and a frontici duty, 
if necessary, substituted A trifling 
revenue is raised bv a loll on ferries, 
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illicit ooglit to be iiippmied, for, oi 
In India noliodv trarels r<^tea<ure 
It la a tax on Indiuirr The abark 
(in duiiei are tnRing in amount and 
texatioua In theeoltectlon, and ought 
tobecra^ arhltethe paatct ahould 
he kept in irooil ottler to encourage 
the merchantf, wliohringtlonn aan> 
dal and other upbnd artlclea, and 
takeawnjr aalu 

The proTinee of Canara continued 
undiituTbcd under a Hindoo djnaatjr 
until 1763 ulien It wta atihdued hr 
Ilfdcr On his taking poineiaian ft 
«as a highlj’ improreoeountf^ filled 
with Indttittknis inhabitants, uhoen 
joied greater adrantagea than their 
nnghbonra abore the ghauta. The 
amall mtalea loto ufateh It «a« then 
aubdirlded «ere cofialdercd the ae* 
tnal prapertf of the holders and the 
Bsaeanment was fixed and moderate. 
In 1790, It %ras tranderred to the 
Dnthh autlion^, and has ever amee 
continued a loliiafj example of Iran* 
ouilhtjr of an easj' end regular rea- 
Ihation of the rerenue and of gene* 
ral prospent}* Tbii has Iteen attn 
Iiulcd to the nature of the tenures bjr 
wbleh the lands are held to the 
moderate rcicnue exacted andioiti 
local situation nhlclib advantageous 
for the disposal of its produce tlinee 
the cession a ercat iinprorcment has 
been cshibited among the people in 
dress mode of firing andotlierpcr 
aonal cooifons} the aggrceale reve* 
nue has increased and b rcalixed 
with lingular punctuality noUith 
atandiiig the numberless estates from 
which It b collected The total pub. 
he revenue collected in the Conam 
distnet from the ISth July 1816 to 
the 11th July )817i was 718/)8S 
pittodas. 

The Atrocities which were fonnerly 
so common in Malabar and Caeani 
ore now much less frequent. The 
rebellions (n Sfalabar were not so 
much objects of police as civil wars, 
which burned witli a imothcrcd flame 
many > ears ailer the county devolved 
to the Bntidi Camm has been quiet 
ever since it was acquired because 
Alajor Munro took tneastires to se 
cure tmoqullhty when the country 
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was first sulHhied The nohee of 
Canara has since been excellent and 
compared with the former slate of 
these conniries the property and 
perrons of the people are sceitre of 
which fact they are at length eon- 
vlnmL The collectors of the re- 
venue ought losDperintend the notice 
hut should not be loo much bur 
thened with minute ordinances^ which 
only tend to dntratt their attemloii 
from ohtects of greater Importance. 
The juuges would then be relieved 
from the vexatious and tedious duty 
of the enminal department and 
would have mere tune and a less ha- 
rosa^ mind to attend to the deasloit 
of dvd suit^ which are certainty 
more dUScult and perhaps as impor 
tant,as theinvtsilgntinn of thefts and 
robhimcf. If the deoston of cinl 
tutu be delayed property becomes 
lesa valuable and the defalcations of 
the revenue proportionally greater 
As there is no Immediate urgency for 
the dmslon of civil suits Ihqr nre 
sometimes postponed by the Judges 
hut the courts of circuit come round 
and keep the diitnet Judge so on the 
alert in the cnmlnal departments that 
tbecivil Judicaturebliahle toliecome 
asecoDuw) consideration— (Ttarle. 
ns M’iu* Ifanro, J JtweiaiutM, 
Jniton tff ) 

CauaaA Noxtu —The northern 
disiMon of the Canara pTortnecla si 
tusted between the IStli and l&ih de- 
grees of north latitude and was for 
roeriy partitioned intotho three imidl 
seetfoiis of Cumlnpoor Onore and 
Ancola. On lenilng Devakara the 
Knrnata country bc^ns wliteh cx 
tends below the ghauts and occupies 
all the defiles lending up to the moiin 
tains The portion of the Hindoo 
Kankana(Concan) comprehended In 
this division forming the Ancola see- 
lion IS laigcr than either of the de- 
partments into which Hama is sub- 
ilivuled All the country irom Onore 
inclusUe os far Oi Gnukarnti Is called 
Hai.B and is aald to have been for 
mcrly under the authonty of Ravanq, 
king of Lsnen or Cq) Ion 

North Canara produces tandal- 

X 
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wood trees, siignr-enncs, leaK, wild 
ciminmoii, and nutmegs, pepper, and 
cut or iciinjuponica, the mimosa ca- 
techu glowing spontaneously on all 
the lulls of Noith Canara About 
1800, the number of teak-trees cut 
down each ycai amounted to 11,000. 
About Beiluiu arc many gioves of 
the cnlophyllum inoph}llum, from 
the seed of which the coniinon lamp 
oil IS espicssed The sea-coast is 
principally occujiied by Brahmin 
houses, the interior by i ilinges of the 
Buntar caste, but it is not customary 
fur the inhabitants to congregate in 
towns. A few shops are collected 
together ill one spot, but the other 
natnes of what is called a Milage arc 
scattei cd about on then farms. Ac- 
cording to the Abbe Dubois, between 
Tclliclicry and Onorc there arc no 
less than five diiTcrcnt nations, who, 
though intermingled from time im- 
mcmoiial, still presen c their distinct 
languages, character, and national 
spirit. 

Batticolla is nrindpally in the Haiga 
country, and the most common farm-* 
ers are a kind of Brahmins named 
Haiga, after the country, and a low 
caste of Hindoos, named Halcpecas 
The Comarapcca are a tribe of Con- 
can descent, appaicntly sudras of 
purebuth, all soldiers and cultiva- 
tors, with a strong inclination to 
robbery. From the long prevailing 
anarchy they became so impiously 
fei ocious, that they compelled many 
Brahmins to adopt their caste and 
customs A Brahmin of this division, 
who had written a nanative of the 
capture of Seringapatam, although he 
knew it happened on a Saturday, j et, 
because Saturday was an unlucky 
day, altered it to a Monday, as it 
now stands in his history Such dis- 
ci epancies, therefore, in Hindoo chro- 
nology, must not be considered by 
the antiquary as any proof either of 
ignorance or error — {F. SucJiauan, 
^c) 

Caiiaba, South— The southein 
division of the province is situated be- 
tween the 12th and 14th degrees of 
north latitude. The country to the 


north of the river Chafldraghiri, w'hcre 
Mnlnbnr ends, is called Ttiiava by tiic 
Hindoos, and South Canara by the 
British. 1 he sod of Tulava grows 
worse for gram as it recedes fiom the 
sea, but to judge from appcanmccs, 
its occupiers arc richer than those ot 
Malabar, wlio arc probably m easier 
circumstances than those above the 
ghauts. The universal Cl j of poverty 
in India, and the care with which 
every thing is concc<dcd, rcndci it 
very dillicuit to ascertain the real cir- 
cumstances of the cultivator. A good 
slave sells for about ten pagodas, or 
four guineas ; free men oi low caste, 
if they be in debt or trouble, some- 
times sell their sisters’ children, for 
they have no authority over their 
own progeny, who belong to tlicir 
maternal uncles. In the northern 
parts of South Canaia there arc two 
castes, called Bacadiira and Batndura, 
both slaves, with exactly the same 
customs} 3’ct each disputes for pre- 
eminence, and will not eat or inter- 
marry with the other. The Brahmins 
of Tulava, like the Namburies (Biali- 
mins) of Malabar, pretend that the 
country was cicated expressly for 
tlieir use by Parasu Rnina, and that 
they are the onlj persons entitled to 
be called proprietors of the sod 

Along the sea-coast from Cav ai to 
Ungara, the inhabitants aie piinci- 
pally Moplajs (Mahomedans), who 
now possess the sea-coast as the 
Nans do the interior. Although the 
Nairs are more numerous than the 
Moplays, yet during Tippoo’s reign, 
when not protected by government, 
they weie obliged to skulk in the 
woods, and all such as could be 
catched were circumcized. This mode 
of conversion, however involuntary, 
is peifectly efibctual, and the convert 
becomes a good MaIiomcdan,as other- 
wise he would have no caste at all } 
and although the doctrine of caste 
be no part of the Mussulman faith, 
yet It has been generally adopted by 
the lower ranks of Mahomedans in 
India. 

The chief towns in this division of 
the Canara province are . Mangalore, 
Barcclore, and Calliampoor , theie 
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PMKtft »!n ♦!«««* "Tt*? 

Talar* latiiatnirB 

tT'<«fni>*nr*' l« ibM of Mfc% yt* 
iht anttn fbartfim w* ihr mut t 
inil In tbf U>»**arBr of ibw 

it a ffml addUttirr <>f ir«i4ifr»n 
• 1 ibt roarttin tortatHrclbrCar 
MMthm naibint of In * • »u Tr 
C*o 

jar*, onj Urtti^a. In lulai* tl>e 
A U l«0Q cvm«p<ioJ* «i h 

Tlir year U *oUf 
The famrf torrm^n* of TB*«t» 
|irwi«rt of the hov*r of fltfl LM 
•i«M« rivrn ffTkt totoun.rtiKal to 
fl^ Cbriitlan*, niil Iim lodumj 
»0 000 of ihna to tcitle thm* Tbf] 
«cre «!! of Cenna «!r*cmt, an4 fr* 
CaSo(4 ibr Ur*a*Br tlma, «aj tmv 
nrr of lhal fouiMn The c'rt;^ 
ihf ifem of the mnlff ts 
^hKh ihrr oetc | t ai iLrr 

ottlmilrf/rBdrJ Cron Con* 
CM fawl’KO, and ottp farprorlr r4a« 
foird in ■ MoInmniUM olrrv 
1 hc 7 ocfv lofttmcinl In ibr rodo- 
fan« anJ l^tn Un*wn an<l the 
dortiinct of ibe Itocnih <larc> 
In TtiUvn ibr; hU i«rr<j*«nr« 
ehnrehn carb I'mlJnl «iib m t»r»f 
the afnie onJrf |hr co«vo1 of n 
^Wr«crpcnl, t^'innCnt e in the 
ArtI I bop of fJon, ibir* 

«(m> pHn « into 1^*00 fimU; Coo* 
crdnl the lalt/ anj tin rojnl the 
diurriin TItr Chtltilti nhpon 
dom not fiVc t1 e llinlon Citflibi the 
rooJ'nu loiiof turhdrlinqnmtt and 
time inrotunUix MthentNant liatc 
In ipmrralrtcoantnl llinntrlirt oith 
ilteelrr)*f« more than ISOOO Itannj; 
rrtumed to VinBiInre and ht culnlijr 
alnec the con(|ur4t of f ennn, alatOf 
and 10 000 more made ilinr e^ate 
10 Malabar TlinepoorpeotVIiate 
noneof ifie ticet uotall/ Minlotrd 
to the MtWe lonuptne anlthnr 
I jpenor fndu*tr> ft arinoafed^edtjr 
llie nd,.hbounnB llindoot 
The Jain aect are rrmarkably abun* 
tfant In iMt |irotfnrc and at no m 
mote period rnntt hare lieen ibe prr 
vaRins acei man; Jafn tnn( lea atill 
rcmalnln;lnto1enb1e|icrfrction Ihe 


|ooprr itie>e of the Jain acet U 
Atbtta a*»1 ibra »riivtalni*e that 
It er are ortc of the lamtexme >r<t« 
•hn are rnn4JcrT«l hrmicatl; Aan- 
cara A<har)t. IAe othrr Ilit>d<^v 
tiri oreiIttiJcdIntonn* pin Khrtti 
iaftiB, and <oJra. Thno cadea 
carm*l latenpifTTi nor thMiU of. 

Ittm otih Ihnr hetlundi. The 
\f4** a»l cifhcetn (>ur»tiat the 
tt^liclntthei* B>ir7r«tMhctttha)« 
a «rytlnc that (bf«p lto(A« aerr rent* 
f^tedh* a taint oatanl \;a«4,«b(rm 
the ortbnjaa llnhirlnt roailJff to 
hate hem an Inratr^lton of ihe dnt; 
The JftH ebtef l«*nh cf linrtnne, 
nacael \ o;* I* oittUti (n the Kaivt 
erh Kanurta chararicr^ 

aoj !■ ritUtntd hf l«rrti f nif ft*» 
fana* tSlan ten t; an aoiboriumeil 
\«(haaa a aalrt olio t; 

twfS tnoiino^ fca}cr and aui rtii/ 
l<aj ehtainni a toowtnlBe ef dirlne 
Ihtnpv The (od» of the Jalaa are 
the «{itnl»«f ]pcffr<1 men ohit on 
arcpont afibeirBrrat airtue tune t>o* 
et»i*>r rtre^ Cto*a chafer ami are 
aHof ripfkl ra laod|arorr Th9 
a e cil eJ CoUrctittl; b} tarlou* It* 
Ilea luth at Jtneaaara Arttiia(iiir 
aofthiX ^IJiTrt (the bol)), ami re^Je 
in • f ratm Mm<«l Mneiba, f on 
ctfr PS ibetwl sodaeriherLblrni 
rot*P*» »f Iba eathmlvt Htplimine 
the Juftt ts; that %T hnu oai a mU 
ot n I ttlns imf^rmcd cma n iptod 
ovtiaaMlipm a Kcond time a* a 
raja nairetl R>m* At Crtt heoaaa 
hrro and cntMpimir. Im| aflrtOBhlt 
ohbJrcw frvRi «ori ll> f'fratarrt ho* 
esmeatantatit ortulitar; drtntiTy 
and tlrril a 1 fe of tuch pivit) that hr 
obtalnnl Si IJlia under the itarae of 
Jin* ohlrii lieliad attutred olicn he 
rmounml liit eartlil; hinaiom 
« D; the onbodoa llndimlm atio 
follow the doelrinea of \;ica ibp 
Jaint are fretjumity cnnfiundfdotth 
|! e Satipta or onrthlppert of Dud 
dha» and In fact (heir lentU hate In 
man; peintt a ttrons rrtetnblanee to 
thote taiiAht in Ava t; iheadiirrrntt 
of llii Idha. The Jain llrahmlna alt* 
•lain from lar afTalraj and llieir f no* 
root or eiilef metti hate aotlmnt; 
to piinUh turn of ihclr folloncri at 
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lie, cheat, commit ndiiltciy, or mur- 
der. The fines arc given to the god, 
that is to say, to tlie priest. Ihcy 
are scattered tiiroughout Hindostan, 
but at present they arc no ^\here 
comparatively numerous except in 
South Canara. 

The Jains have two sorts of tem- 
ples ; one covered with a roof, named 
Busty ; the other an open area called 
Bpttn, which signifies a hill. In tlie 
Betta temples the only image of a 
saint IS that of Gomutn Raja, said 
while on earth to have been a power- 
ful king. His iinagcs arc naked, and 
always of a colossal size The one 
at Carculln is made of a single piece 
of granite, the extreme dimensions 
of which above ground are thirty- 
eight feet in height, and ten feet in 
thickness. An inscription on it in- 
dicates that It was constructed in the 
yeai A.D. 1431. 

Travancorc, Malabar, and South 
Canara (or Tulava) alone escaped 
Mahomedan conquest, until the two 
latter were invaded by Hyder A.D. 
1765-6. — {F. Buchanan, tfc.) 

Canavous ( CanuraJ. — A town on 
the sea-coast of the Malabar province; 
lat 11° 42' N., Ion. 75° 27' E. This 
place was purchased from the Dutch 
by the ancestor of the Biby, or female 
sovereign, who is a Moplay (Maho- 
medan) Prior to this, then family 
were of little consequence, but having 
acquired a fortress, consideied by 
the Nairs impregnable, they became 
poweiful, and were looked up to as 
the head of the Moplay s of Malabar. 
The succession goes on in the female 
line, according to the custom of the 
country, under which system the Bi- 
by’s son will have no claim to the 
sovereignty, the heir apparent being 
the son of his neice, who is the 
daughter of his sistei The territoiy 
of this female sovereign on the con- 
tinent, in 1800, paid 14,000 rupees of 
land tax to the British government, 
which also receives all the customs 
of her port Most of the Laccadives 
are also subject to her authority but 
they are wretched islands, pioducing 
no gram, nor any thing beyond co- 


coa-nuts, bctcl-niit and plantains. At 
the above date the Btby possessed 
hcicral vessels, with which she traded 
to Arabia, Bengal, and Sumatra. 

The town of Cananore lies at the 
bottom of a small bay, one of the 
best on this coast, and contains several 
good houses belonging to Mahomedan 
merchants. The people here have lit- 
tle or no communication with the 
Maldives, although the sultan and his 
islanders arc also Moplays. The small 
division attached to Cananore ex- 
tends no where more than two miles 
from the glacis of the fort, and the 
surface of the whole is high and un- 
even. In 1800, the number of houses 
in Cananore and the distnet of Chc- 
rical was 10,386, and of slaves there 
w erc4,670,mo!>tly of thePohar andPa- 
nah castes ; but a great proportion of 
the cultivation is earned on by hired 
men. A trade is earned on from hence 
with Bengal, Arabia, Sumatra, and 
Surat, from winch quarters horses, 
almonds, piece goods, sugar, opium, 
silk, benzoin, and camphor, are im- 
ported; the exports arc principally 
pepper, cai damoms, sandal-w ood, coir 
and shark fins. So early as A.D. 1505 
the Portuguese had a fort at Cana- 
nore — {F. Buchanan, Bruce, ^c ) 

Cakcao — A town in Cambodia, 
which in 1820 was the frontier of 
the Cochin Chinese dominions. Lat. 
11° N, Ion. 104° E. This is a port 
of considerable commerce, although 
situated on a river not navigable for 
large vessels. 

Can CO UFA. — A town and small dis- 
tnet in the Mysore territones, twenty- 
one miles N. by W. from Chitteldroog. 
Lat. 14° 30' N , Ion 76° 23' E. 

Candahar ( GandharaJ . — In rank 
this is the second province of the Af- 
ghan empire, and by Abul Fazel in 
1582 IS described as follows . “ Cir- 
car Candahar is situated in the second 
climate. The length from Eelat Biija- 
seh 18 300 coss, and it measures in 
breadth from Sinde to Furreh 260 
coss On the east lies Sindc, on the 
west Gour and Ghourgistan, on the 
south, Sewee, and on the west. Fur- 
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nhimdCMiul) ontltenonh^e^i U 
i»tounJcdb\ Ghutntcn, Thewlint 
prCamlihar i< ircrjuMle Bn<lii»rnt 
«o II dntancc •« • ptst nnl) In 
the Tlnnitjr of Candahar lo«n Brc the 
rutnt of m fmi ttiy, the natWe |dare 
ofiheGhoHantuUani* Uetnrenller 
mand inj Candahtr U *«tu«tc(t iJic 
nrilinooit tiifof Mc}tnufi<1 tnm- 
ttooed In oil! a tronomol uh 1 c«* 

T 1 i» pfuilnec hatins In reernt 
limritiecn little ea^orrd h< MoJrrn 
bounJanM are quite uni tcrtalnnl 
•nil minv of the itailoaa inentionctl 
I7 Abut biitrlbaTei}Utieinia)i|icaft<l 
from the tnipi. Compared «ith other 
qiiartcn of \l}th«n!<tafl< it it • Imt 
climate itoinowritlioerniriiilcr and 
the imall quantity of ice fomed <Itw 
Holcie;; with llie midday aim The 
mtnmcf tempenturo it irreat hot 
windf not UQii ub! or the faiit tU 
Rioom unknonn t }ct the climate on 
the uhule hai Itccti noted fur It< *a> 
liihnti Sorth«ca t of the ca]Tut 
Canibhar hii the ««pert of n detert, 
and eteetd amatl ponton* ecmtlAiona 
to inhahtrd placei no cut iratlon U 
feen The buildin;r< fmm 0 vcarctir 
oTiimlirr arecoDHraciedyiilnCabuI 
of anndiumed tirieVa. and coTcred 
uriih a flat roof of the tame niatrrul 
Tlie country immediately round the 
aty I* well coltiratcd and fertile t fur 
tlirr amiili it la poor, and deterionilea 
to much a* It extend* «e«t that for 
many day* march touvd* the led 
hank of the lleimund nver It It a 
comlete detect 

Tnia quarter of Afchanutan hav 
log been rarely vttited hy kuropeans 
our information retnecting ita nro> 
duce and Inhabitanta 1* tcit deficient 
Anaiiretratellcrof lyOulScid Mua- 
tapha), among other productioni men 
lions nheat nee Joarec gram peue 
and teeth of diflcrent aorta dates, al 
nonda and otr of roaet. Tlic euUC 
Tatora he asiertt arc Mmpils and Af 
glian*, ond tfie vernaeumr language 
the Putbtoo Among the inhabitanta 
he reckons a coiuiderable number of 
Xftndoos (partly Kanoje BralimlntX 
both settiM in the town at Iraflickers 
and ciiltirating the fields andganlait 
In the t leiiiity Like the rc»t of Af 


ghanntan the country It thinly iico 
pled a condilrrat le iKirtlon of the 
luiitr* still leading a paitorat and 
migratory life The rnnaml domev 
lie ammala are camel* an I d<q:« the 
last a sujxtior breed for couraw 
strength, and sagaetly Among the 
othi animal* are tifrn Iwflaloe* 
deer, and antelope* \^*iihrc*peetto 
rtngmn a great majority of the inha* 
Intants are Mahomedanf of the Sooni 
peituiklon, and the roiintrr almiindt 
t»Uh mo«que«. In nhleh Srul Muita* 
pha a*»crts !«th Hindoo* and Mus* 
lulman* trorthtp and in other res* 
f>ect«Bnrlyas*im)Ute Candaharhu 
in general wen conddered atan Inte- 
ml part of the Persian emprr. but 
It mat isith some intemls afmotc 
tuo etntunct tuljcet to the Delhi 
empetnrs, until finslly orrtted from 
litem hy Nsdir 6hah On the dnili 
of that hold liad man it Iteeame tub* 
Jmi to Ahmtd *thah Ah^tl. the Af 
ghaa thief of Cabal an 1 iu« ever 
since masined attached to that state 
ihmtsh oiih a cety fluetnalme dtgrre 
of o*iei!ienee.*»('Md dfarfepAo, Jit 
p%mtt9te, I enter t 

CaunaKaa^A fortiSeil loam In 
AChsniitan, the eapital of the Can 
dsliar iirotinret lat *ur 11* N Ion 

cr*«v y Dy Abut I arel in It 
i«de«eril«da*folio«s Candahari* 
the eanitalof ihi* nreari it lia* too 
forta ^leheiliareryaeiereaildthe 
told lemperaiF exeept in the months 
of Dceember and January mhen mof* 
trrfrccac*. Hero are flowers and fruiti 
in abuniUnee " 

According to one tradition Cnnila* 
hsr «a* founded by liohratp a Per 
Sian monarch of great antiquity, but 
whose oan existence I* worse than 
douhiriilf while another ascribn It 
with more probabiliiy to Seeunder 
7ulkurnein (Alexamfcr the Grcat^ 
Tiie ancient city itood until the jirt* 
dommaneooftheGhiIjiea when Shalt 
llusscm founded a new city under the 
nsfflo- of liuiseinidmd Nadir Shah 
destroyed the old fortress and at* 
leinntcd once more to niter the site 
of itie town for whicli purpose lie 
IntUlkadcmbad Ahmed oliali found 
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ed the present city in 1733, and also 
gave It a new name : but the natives 
still retain the old one of Candahar. 
During that sovereign’s reign it was the 
Dm rany capital, but his son Timour 
Shah transferred the seat of govein- 
ment to Cabul, whence it was subse- 
quently transferred to Peshawer. The 
sun ounding country is level, and na- 
turally fertile; and being irrigated both 
by conduits and wells, and indus- 
tnously cultivated, the production of 
grain is abundant. The gardens con- 
tain vegetables, and excellent fruits 
and melons, cucumbers, &c. aie raised 
in the fields. Madder, assafcetida, lu- 
cerne, and clover are plentiful, and the 
Candahar tobacco has long had an 
excellent reputation. 

The form of Candahar is an oblong 
square, and as it was built at once on 
a fixed plan, is very regulai. Four 
long and broad bazars meet in the 
middle of the town, and at their point 
of junction is a circular space, about 
forty-five yards in diameter, covered 
with a dome, into which all the four 
streets lead The central space, called 
Chassoo, is sunounded by shops, and 
lieie proclamations are read, and the 
bodies of criminals exposed. The town 
is plentifully supplied by two canals 
with water drawn from the Urgun- 
daub, and crossed in difierent places 
by little bridges. From these canals 
lateral conduits are carried, both 
above and below ground, to almost 
every street in the town. 

Candahar is divided into many 
quai ters, each occupied by one of the 
numerous tribes, the aggregate of 
which composes its population, in 
1809 estimated at 100,000 persons 
Almost e\cry Durrany chief has a 
house hei e, some of which are said 
to be large and elegant , and there are 
besides many large caravansciais and 
mosques , but none of the last hand- 
some c\cept one near the palace, in 
the vicinity of which stands the tomb 
of Ahmed Shah. This is not a large 
edifice, but has a handsome cupola, 
elegantly painted, gilt, and ornament- 
ed, and held in such veneration by 
the Durranies, that it is a sacred asy- 
lum for fugitives. Although, from the 


regulanty of Us plan, Candahar is su- 
perior to most European cities, it is 
far from magnificent, being for the 
most part built of brick, in many in- 
stances cemented with mud. Among 
the commonalty the Hindoos have 
the best dwellings. Contraiy to what 
is the case m other cities of Afgha- 
nistan, a great proportion of the in- 
habitants are genuine Afghans; of 
these the greater number are Duira- 
nies. The other residents are Tajiks, 
Eimauks, Hindoos, Persians, Seista- 
nies, and Balooches, with a few Us- 
becs, Arabs, and Armenians. Among 
the stationary population are a few 
Jews, but It has been frequently ob- 
served that this race is never nu- 
merous where Hindoos have settled 
as brokeis and money-changers. 

While the Persian and Mogul em- 
pires flouiished, Candahar was a fron- 
tier city, and an object of much com- 
petition, being frequently lost and 
won, until 1638, when it was betrayed 
to the Emperor Jchangir by the 
Persian governor Ah Merdan Khan. 
On the decline of both empires, it was 
for a shoit time possessed by native 
Afghan chiefs, but in 1737> Nadir 
Shah having deposed Thamas Mirza, 
entered Afghanistan with a large ar- 
my, and captuied Candahar fiom the 
Ghiljee chief Hossem Khan, after a 
siege, from first to last, of eighteen 
months. On Nadir’s assassination 
was acquired by Ahmed Shah Abdalh, 
and during his hfe-time continued the 
capital of the Dun any empiie. Tra- 
velling distance from Delhi by Cabul 
1,071 miles; from Agia 1,308; and 
from Calcutta 3,047 miles — -(E/jp/nn- 
sto7ie, Forster, Said Mustapha, ^c.) 

Candalt a — A poor village in the 
province of Aurungabad, with a to- 
lerable bazar and government bunga- 
low, and an inn kept bj' a Portuguese, 
situated on the road from Bombay to 
Poona, distant from the last forty -two 
travelling miles Tins place stands on 
the verge of the Bhoi e ghaut, and iii 
the ncighhoui hood there is a cataract 
which flows the whole year, descend- 
ing in four successive falls, about 
1,300 feet, into a \ alley of ample 
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ilrpili ami fimiilmMo islooni down 

«liich it* itmm aflrfikanl* **in t* to 
Juinilicica nntl)‘f>p|Mtiie to Tan* 
ttah under the fiawe or the Lali^anrc 
rifCT On a knoll above tliUuatrr 
fftll ami clo«e to tbe threat prretplce, 
Mr nnhindone creetctl a l>ou t 
«brre Ite »pmt part of radi 
cold >ea«on 

CantniAa l<i«n 

m the prorlnee of Ajmcrr t»rlfv 
mile* I from Itanutnpoor I at ^(S* 
Ion. 70 * » F 

CaNDtua fOaiuUamJ^K laun 
In the Bmlcr province, list/ tnile* 
north from the town of ttecilcr Lau 
\^AV\^\on 7r&> K 

cwm i-H 

fXianJetaJ 

A province of the Dcecan titiiateJ 
|innci|ialljrtictiie«i the luenllcthanil 
lomt/.MKtind Jegrcca of north Utl 
tude To the north It l« aejviratfd 
from ^fafaa by the roorve of the 
Nciintdda} to the couth H ha«Att* 
rani^divd and nrrart on the eait are 
the prminrrv of Gutidvana and 11^ 
rar and on tbe vtnt Oujent Iff 
limit* have never breo acniratcljr de* 
fined but it maj* lie rouishljr citimated 
at 810 mile* In Icnzth by cvhi; the 
aiera^se breadth Condin li na* one 
of the itnall aoubah* formed doitnj; 
the rei^n of Adicr from eonqnetta 
made aouth of the Nerlnidda. It then 
occupied the apace licineen Malna 
on the north liiraron the can | and 
Ahmedniis^ur afterward* Annin{;a* 
bad, on the not and aouth j but being 
ancwacqui Ition ItaboundancsIiaTO 
alnee grniljr fluctuated lljr Alnil 
Fazet tnlfiii? It la dcaenbed aa fol 
lowi. 

The Soiibali of Dandeev. Tliti 
aoubah naa originally named KIwn 
ileali Inil on the conqucit of the fur 
trea* of Aaecr the name «aa changed 
to HiUidec*. It la aitiiated In the se- 
cond climate In length from Poor 

n which join* Hindu to Seluns 
erinjton the territoiy of Ahmed 
miggur It incMureMKerentf fiiecoa* 
and the breadth from Jamoodi which 


cooRnea It toward* ttcrar and Ihill 
jolnine to Malwa la fifty ro*« It la 
boun 1^1 on the north wr»l liy Mntvra, 
KaIncU eonCnea it to ibcaoutli} on 
tile ran be* llrrari an I on the north 
Urge tnountami llicaoubahorKan 
dedi contain* th{ft}H«o mahalaj ro> 
venae I8,f 17 078 tungrliu** 

Kuchwrre Uicancirnt Mnpil limit* 
of thU pro* meet Imt in a rr|mrt ly 
Mr I l|diiiit(one. A t> Iti I more 
accurate geograplilcal bouniUile* are 
a* t^ned of vihieb the following are 
thepnncipal Canddth la boundcit 
on ine north bribe hatpoorai or In 
Jadrtc nn^r of mountain*} on the 
aouth by the Cliamlore fort range 
and the A^nntre ghauL On Inc 
aouth weat It U binitcd by the hya 
dree commonly railed the ghaut* 
at iheircminsiion of which aouth of 
theTujitee U the hilly tract of lUg 
lana. The plain of Candetih de> 
acrndi loworda iheTujrtce from the 
biUa on the north an I asuth On 
the cn«t It li Imundcd by btndta * and 
the Nfram a irrritnncii on the tiernr 
ptaiBi. Ob the vrr*t the plain along 
the Tuptee itrtichea wttneiii {Btrr> 
ruptlon from the hilla to the ami 
but It la arparated from the rich 
country about biirat by a thick and 
eatrnaive jungle 

Altbotiyli intmperaed wUli low 
lurren hillt, a large proportion of 
Candcf h li vraiarLal ly fertile I'Cing 
watered by co| loutatreamson many 
of which etpeualve cuibankuient* 
have been conilructed. In 1880 
»ome portion! of Innd rctnalned In 
mod cultivation, and otlien. recent 
tv abandoned^ conveyed a hbh no* 
tion of their aneient fnutiiilneaai 
nnd capaliiliiy of renovation But a 
large proportion of the surface at 
tbit dale was covered with jungle, 
awirmlngwiih tigers among the nima 
of former villngc*. Tlila scene of 
detolaiion wa* moat eoii*plciioiw In 
the ihatrieia north of the Tiiiitce, 
which at no remote period yiclunl n 
largereveniie but IniH'OoverBpreQd 
wUhanuDlnliabitedrorrat Tlie na- 
tural bcaiitica of Candenh Proper are 
much enhanced by the numlicr of 
limpid rlruleta, hardly ever dry, ibnt 
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flow down from the table-land and 
fall into the Tuptee. 

The decline of Candeish may be 
dated from 1802, when it was ra- 
vaged by Jeswunt Row Holcar ; next 
year it was dfepopulated by famine, 
■and its rmn aterwards more slowly, 
but effectually, consummated by the 
Peshwa^s officers. The Bheels now 
withdrew to their fastnesses, and 
made predatory incursions ; the Pin- 
darnes annually devastated the plains; 
while various insurgent bands of 
Arabs, having established themselves 
in strong-holds and ghurries, infested 
all the country in their vicinity. After 
the British conquest in 1818 the 
Arabs were expelled, and the plun- 
dering horse extirpated; but the 
Bheels of the Satpoora range (which, 
although not moie than 1500 feet 
high, have a difficult access and pes- 
tilential dimate) continued to give 
much trouble, and were only brought 
under by cutting off" their supplies, 
and pensioning the i ulers to restrain 
the excesses of their subjects. The 
same plan was followed with the 
Bheels of the Cliandore range, and 
with the Bheels and Coolies of Bag- 
lann, and after a short interval suc- 
ceeded. Under such circumstances, 
it may readily be supposed that there 
is. no want of waste land in this pro- 
vince, where it is granted on most 
favourable terms to cultivators and 
speculators ; but it will require a long 
period of time to restore to pros- 
perity a territory that has been so 
thoroughly depopulated. The ex- 
isting villages are for the most part 
built of mud, and protected by a 
miserable wall and fort of the same 
matcnal, without ditch or outwork. 

This IS one of the original Maha- 
ratta provinces, and so remarkably 
strong by art and nature, that former- 
ly twenty fortresses could be counted 
in sight, within one day’s m.iich 
Prior to the British conquest in 1818 
n considerable portion of it was pos- 
sessed bj the Holcar family, having, 
like the adjacent soiibnlidarj of Mal- 
wa, been partitioned between Sindia, 
Holcar, and the Peshwa, to whose 
share the British government suc- 


ceeded by conquest, and to large 
sections from the others by treaties 
and exchanges. The chief rivers 
are the Nerbudda and Tuptee, the 
pnncipal towns, Boorhanpoor, Aseer- 
ghur,Hindia,Nundoorbar, and Gaul- 
na. 

Among the hills, and along the 
courses of the Tuptee and Nerbudda, 
many Bheel Bhilla tribes are to be 
found, whose chiefs formerly com- 
manded most of the passes. The 
Bheels also possess the eastern por- 
tion of the ghaut range, and all the 
spurs and branches that issue from 
thence towards the south as far east 
as Poona They likewise spread 
over the plains to the east, more es- 
pecially north of the Godaveiy, and 
are even discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Wurda. On the 
north they extend beyond the Tup- 
tee and Neibudda, and are numerous 
in the Malwa and Gujei at jungles, 
and in all the eastern quarter of Gu- 
jerat. But it is in the wild tiact 
stretching along the left bank of the 
Nerbudda, from the plains of Ne- 
maur to those of Gujerat, amidst the 
Satpoora, Adjuntee, and Baglana 
congeries of hills, that they have 
been least disturbed, and it is here 
we may expect to find their peculiar 
usages in the purest preservation. 
They are a jungle people, differing 
from the other inhabitants in man- 
ners and appearance, and by some 
conjectured to have been the autoch- 
thones, or indigense, of Central Hin- 
dostan. Towards the west in Gu- 
jerat they meet the Coolies, and to- 
wards the south-east in Gundwana 
they come in contact with the Gonds ; 
but the discrepancies that distinguish 
those tribes from each other respec- 
tively, and collectively from the low 
castes of Hindoos, have never been 
clearly ascertained 

The Bheels and Gonds almost uni- 
versally inhabit the interior, where 
they cultivate little, being iinturally 
averse to agnculture, and ndihctcd 
to hunting and rapine ; the Coolies 
arc found mostly, but not exclusively, 
on oi near the sea-coast, as fishers 
and pirates, but, on the w hole, nun o 
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cinlire*! than the two other irilirt 
llinr rommonpointior rormhUiMr 
Mvtn to be an avenlon to n^iUt In 
and a |ironmrti« tn ihienn/; 
and In which thej are lo 

expert, thit the; were fnmctijr mv> 
plofrd hj the natire chicfi to d<«o* 
late the Und« of their aulrrmnc^ 
lo perron the Itheelr ate »tnall, dath 
compfeatonetl nm rcarfj' In a elate 
of ttiiednctf conttantlf amed with 
fi |io«r and arrow and In many nr 
ntmttancra eloKir rrmnbtins the 
mouRtdncen of iK^tipoor In the 
Itahar motlnce. Ttie pere nheclr 
trace innr descent from najpooli. 
and in aome tneu are diitmjpildieo 
liy the term Bhdlalar, Th^ are 
auhilitidcd Into an endlrta variety of 
tnhci and familm, each Imn/; under 
it* own NaiL tn relifilon they are 
laid to lie llindeoi of the firahintnh 
eal f>cnuati«m—yr( theyliurv tliHr 
dead a marled diitlnetion} and In 
ferdtn;; are addicted to many imptire 
practlcrr for tliey cat beef and (wl 
and drink «|i{rlt« of every i!etnlp> 
tien Nesr iVdjuntee and amon;; 
the Satpoora mn*e are manyron- 
vrrtedMahoinedaaOheeiswho know 
little more of thdr new mi^on be- 
yond it« name T1ieirlin;piasedoe« 
not ddfer evvcntlilty from the rode 
dialecla uted by the peasantry of the 
aurroundini; country From a eenroc 
taken In of the llheel poputa 
turn of the Vindhya ran|;e there dul 
not appear to be more than alx to a 
ailtiare mile 

£atly In the fifteenth century Can- 
deith WM i^Terncd hyinden^ent 
aovrreipni claiming dneent from the 
khalifl’Omar and rciident at Aseer 
ghor, their apital } but towards tfie 
dole of that century It war complete- 
ly aubdued, and annexed to the Mo- 
^ empire In recent times and 

more eipedalfy when the Maltantta 

power began to totter, the gremer 

part of Canddih had been usurped 

by Arab celonliti, who In fact with 
out any premeditated icbeme were 
In a fair way of becoming paramount 

in lllndoitan having already all the 

petty chlefi ufiom they aerved os 
mereenanes more or leas under iheir 


tlomlnatlon. All of nolear*f pos- 
seailons In Candetdi having been 
reded to the llriliih In IK18, nml the 
Arab roloniits continuing rtfraclorv 
after crerv otiicr c!a«« had intmilitnl 
Ita lulynystion was rrgn^af^T under 
lalm hortunatcly th<^ Arabs had 
made a tyrannical u«c of their unirp- 
cd authority, so that the great mass 
of the pco] le were eager for their ex 
pul Ion white the Arabs were not 
suflieicfttty nnmcToiis to mist eHro 
luallyi trt they dil ml I for the 
alternative ofTctro them was re*trani 
pnrtation to their own country to 
which thev appear lo have hml an 
extremr although not altogether sin 
fttisr rcytugnance horn wai rr 
sorted to and the last l>ody of Arabs 
■urtrndcttd In December ii<IS| hut 
many of the llheel chiefs Irutiingto 
their mountains and Jungly recesses 
continucsl lefractore Into these 
fastnesses they werepirsuedby va 
nous Dnitsh nflietr* who eaprllnl 
them ftom dm after dco and about 
the end of 1M|D terminated this ha 
raising and imwhntcaeme warfare.— 
(|7/i|»aifeRr finejtt %f»Mm hiU 
UrtMtAiJfwSrf t niurp 5r) 

Cavntisn fJiUtnet A DA- 
lish colleetoraie In the Iteccan, con 
hUtIng of raneus portions of the pro- 
sinee of Candeisb aeipilred during 
the MaharatlawaroriHIR but inter 
mingled with villages belongine to 
bindia tlolcar theNitam and others. 
That this disinct Is enpdtle of great 
linpTovcmenl, Is esident from the dl 
lapidated remains of more than 100 
substantially built dams and aque- 
ducts eonitrueted for the purpcMcs 
oflmgatlon wlilelintacmallexnaise 
m^ht be again rendered Avnlli^ie }t 

never reeorered from the derastation 

of Jeswunt Kow |Iolcftr*« troops In 

1603*3 and the sub^uent ftunine 

of )h03-4 the Peshwa a destructire 

farming system the incursions of the 

Pindamei and the ravages of tlio 
Bheeli To these apparently sum 
dent causes of ruin mar be added 

the number of tlgcm wiln which the 

country absolutely awamcil sixty 
iiavlngbcen killed in one month } and 
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the destructive epidemic which swept 
off many thousands in 18S1. 

It was not until thchcginning of 1 81 9 
that Aiimuhiair fell, or that Candeish 
could be said to be in our possession, 
when a vast extent of unicclaimcd 
jungle was discoveicd, nearly one- 
halt of the villages having been de- 
serted, and abandoned to the beasts 
of the forest. In 1820 the total juni- 
ma was 16,88,718 lupecs, but the 
net revenue realized amounted to 
only 7>99,049 rupees The inhabi- 
tants, exclusive of villages, belong- 
ing to the chiefs above-mentioned, 
were then estimated by Mr Clia])hn 
at 417,976 pel sons Capt. Briggs de- 
sciibes the agricultuial classes ns 
peaceable and inofTcnsive, but timid 
and helpless, and ground to the earth 
by the multiplied calamities they had 
experienced — {Chaplin, Briggs, El- 
plnnstone, ^c.) 

Candelve — k. small villagoin Cc} - 
Ion, nineteen miles S W. from Ti in- 
comalcc, which in 1818 contained 
only sixteen families The great tank 
here is about four miles in circum- 
ference, and IS one of the best speci- 
mens of native exertion in Ceylon. 
The embankment is one mile and a 
third long, twenty feet in height, and 
at the base 160 feet wide, but at the 
above date it only served to water 
one paddy field — {Davp, ) 


THE KINGDOM OF CANDY. 

The central and mountainous pro- 
vinces of the island of Ceylon, until 
A D 1815, formed the dominions of 
the king of Candy, which have been 
roughly estimated at 12,360 square 
miles The rugged and inaccessible 
nature of the terntoi^', the insalubrity 
of the kingdom, and hostility of the 
Candians, have, until very recently, 
pre\ ented any accurate sui vey even of 
the tracts under the immediate con- 
trol of the British government The 
passes on the westein side, that lead 
through the mountains to the inte- 
rior, are steep and difficult, and for- 
meily were little known, even to the 
natives. After ascending the moun- 


tains and penetrating through the 
boundary forests, the country, pre- 
sents few traces of cultivation ; and 
proceeding onwards towards the cen- 
tre, the elevation increases, and the 
woods and mountains that separate 
the different corlcs become more 
steep and impervious , it was in the 
midi>t of these fastnesses that the na- 
tive dynasty so long preserved its in- 
dependence against a succession of 
foicign invaders, and retained posses- 
sion, under a sort of feudal constitu- 
tion, of above two-thirds of the whole 
island. The ascent on the west side 
is more gradual, and the surface less 
covered with jungle, stagnant water, 
and putrid vegetation , it has accord- 
ingly been found much less destruc- 
tive to the health of European troops 
than the eastern route to the interior. 

Under the old Candian dynasty* 
these dominions were subdivided into 
dissavonies and rattles, the first equi- 
valent to provinces, the lattei to 
counties The following is a list of 
each, according to the old arrange- 
ment: 

Dmavonies, 

Niiarakniawea Wellassey. 

The Seven Cories Binlenny. 

The Four Cories Tamankadada 
The Three Corlcs Matcle 
Saffragam. Walapaie. 

Ouva. Udapalate. 

Bathes, 

Doombera Udunuara, 

HawasseaPatoowe. Eotmale 
Toompane. Hewahette. 

Yatenuara 

The whole of theCandian provinces, 
with the exception of the plains round 
Anurodburro, present a constant in- 
terchange of steep mountains and 
deep vallies. The excessive thickness 
of the woods that cover the face of 
the country causes heavy fogs- and 
unwholesome damps to prevail, eveiy 
evening the fogs fall with the close of 
day, and are not again dissipated un- 
til the sunhas acquired great strength. 
Tlie vallies are in general marshy, full 
of spnngs, and excellently adapted 
foi the rearing of cattle and the cul- 
tivation of nee The high range of 
mountains that extend across the 
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Cnndian tcrHton aecmi to divide tt'e 
island into two uiflcrcnt climntM, tijr 
lireaking tlic force and rcsidantjr of 
tlic monsoons As may ue Infcmd 
from the nature of Us surface^ the 
central region is lU adapted for inter 
nal navi'mtiou for olthougli many 
nvers or rather mountain torrent^ 
intersect it they are during the raies 
(«nh tlie eaiccnuon of the ^fdtacali 
Giinga) so ropid In thur course and 
rocky in their channels as not to per 
mittne passing of boats while to the 
opposite season they arc mostly dned 
up 

The ogricnlturc of Ceylon like 
that of the south of India is divided 
into the dry and the wet the first 
being chiefly practised on the sides of 
lulls ami on plains where there n no 
command of wateri the last consists 
wiholly of nee, and Is carried on 
wherever sufficient water can be pro* 
cured for the purposes of irn^ation 
In the low countries the paddy fields 
ore flat and extensive but among the 
nountaiQs they are metely a sucees* 
sum of terraces, lu each of which the 
iMp may be teen in dvflctcnt stages 
of Its grow th in some, just vigetat 
ing in others full grown npcning 
and fit for the sickle. 

By the proclamation of General 
Brownn^ in 1818 the general nv 
sessment on the entircpaody lands of 
the Caoiimn provinecs was fixed at 
onmtcnth of the annual produce to 
lie rfdivcred by the cultivator at eon< 
Tenient storehouses in each pro> 
Vince. 

There » every reason to behere 
that the Condians and Cingalese (or 
Ceylonese) were onemutly onepM 
pie, diflerlog only in local and pohti 
cal circumstances the first having 
always been secluded among the 
woody mountains, and interdicted ail 
communion with strangers while the 
other was ovcrspreaiT with colonics 
from distant and hostile nations In 
language religion and modes of hfe 
they arc essentially the some, hut 
Uic Candtana are fairer stouter less 
polished in their manners and owing 
to their wearing a beard of a more 
ferocious aspect The upper classes 


haro long been pre-eminent, even 
emune Indian nations, for cruelty and 
perfiiv and the lower orders when 
ottasCon olTcrcd have been suffieienU 
ly prone to imitate thar supenors 
yet there is acarccl) a doubt that the 
mild system of government and equal 
dutnmiliDn of Justice thw are now 
experiencing will gradually render 
them os inoflcnsiTO os their brethren 
on tho sea^oaat. 

Until 1816 themtereonraehctwcen 
the two dasses was almost os com 
pletely cut olT as between Uie most 
savage and inveterate tribes of North 
Amcneo. White the royal form of 
government lasted the king was the 
sole proprietor of the lands occupied 
by ms suljects whose dependence 
vras of tho most object description, 
aUhougli the monarchy was in some 
respects elective The king of Cand^ 
in 1888 vras o native of the Carnatic 
bi a female branch but by no means 
the nearest heir having been brought 
in h> the influence of the prime mi 
raster, or chidT adigar in theory, 
the constitution w os the purest des- 
potum, but In practice on enstocracy, 
the eombmaiiDn of a few dnefs gene 
rally arrannng the succession. By 
the lower dssscs the kings were vo* 
nerated es denies, and worsliipped 
with the btsest aouIatioD although 
most of them appear to have bi^ 
despicable tyrants The nobility and 
coiinicra do not appear to have been 
deficient m acuteness and capacity 
for business In the conducting of 
which they always displayed tudi a 
prooencsstoiDtn^e falsehood eun* 
rang and political finesse ns to ten 
der treaties or en^ementa with 
them a mere w aste ot time and paper 
and the court itsdf a perfect hotbed 
of faction conspiracy and rdiellion. 

The Candians of racintenor rarely 
congregate into populous eomniuni 
tics. Candy tlic metropolis may be 
called a large vdlage but the king 
doro contains no other the natives 
preferring either small hamlets or de- 
tached dwellings Each litdo district 
comprehends within itself Cl eiy am- 
de of necessity luxunes such as 
salt salt fuh, and tobacco ara su|i- 
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plied by Uincrnnt Malubnis or Moor- 
men. Tlic higher ranks use various 
curries, and cat eggs, fowls, game, and 
different kinds of animal iood; but 
beef they reject with abhorrence. 
Those who have a great deal of lei- 
sure, amuse themselves with card- 
playing (which they appear to have 
learned from the Portuguese), or in 
listening to wonderful stones, poctrj', 
and music. With respect to genera! 
civih/ation they are inferior to the 
Cmgalcbc, who are at least on a par 
with the common Hindoos of the 
continent, while their upper classes, 
in courtesy and polish, arc not infe- 
rior to the most wily Maharatta Brah- 
min. Indeed, It IS probable that the 
modern Candians arc much the same 
as they were 300 years ago, when 
first visited by the Portuguese, at 
which era there is every reason to 
believe their manners had continued 
unchanged for an indefinite number 
of preceding centuries. 

The Candians and Cingalese ap- 
pear entirely ignorant of mathematics 
and geometry, and even of arithmetic 
their knowledge is very limited. They 
have figures of their own to represent 
numbers, but for the purposes of 
business have adopted the Hindoo 
system of notation. Their weights 
and measures are most inaccurate, 
one of their modes of estimating dis- 
tance being the place between two 
spots from whence a loud holloa 
may be heard. Four of these make 
a gow, and five gows a day’s jour- 
ney, or from twenty-five to thirty 
miles. The silver coin or token in 
circulation, called a riddy, is merely 
a bit of silver bent into the form of a 
fish-hook, and worth about sixpence. 
Being accustomed to make their pur- 
chases in the way of baitei, metallic 
money is but little used by the cen- 
tral Cingalese, of which fact an idea 
may be formed from the circumstance 
that the whole revenue in specie of 
the late king did not exceed ^61,500 
sterling. 

The Cingalese are tolerably expert 
at casting figures of brass and copper, 
of which a favourable specimen is 
still extant at Candy, in a figure of 


Buddha. Ores of iron and manga- 
nese arc the only ones that have been 
discovered in Ceylon. Their black- 
smiths can make gun-barrels, and even 
gun-locks, which, although coarse, 
are quite serviceable. Their hones, 
composed of kapetia, rcsin, and co- 
rundum, reduced to an impalpable 
powder, arc particularly good The 
art of manuf.icturing gunpowder is 
generally understood, but siiews little 
refinement, no attempt being made 
to granulate it, so that they arc oblig- 
ed to use It in a state of very 
coarse powder or dust. The radical 
of the Cingalese language is the San- 
scrit, and like the Javanese it is said 
to have three distinct dialects, one 
for addressing majesty, one for reli- 
gious purposes, and another for daily 
intercourse Tliey write neatly and ex- 
peditiously with a sharp-pointed iron 
stile, on the leaf of the talipot palm, 
colouring the characters afterwards 
by rubbing them with a mixture of 
lamp-black and gum. The subjects 
of their manuscripts are chiefly theo- 
logy, poetry, history, medicine, and 
astrology. The first year of Sakka 
corresponds with 631 of Buddha, and 
with AD 78 of oui era. In 1811, 
when Capt. Canning was at Rangoon, 
a sacerdotal mission to the Burmese 
sovereign of Ava arrived there from 
Candy, both nations piofessing the 
same doctrines ; yet the king of the 
country last-mentioned was himself 
(as his ancestors had always been) of 
the Brahminical persuasion. 

When the Portuguese arrived in 
Ceylon, they are said to have found 
it occupied by only two classes of 
inhabitants, the Bedahs in the north- 
east, and the Cingalese m the south- 
west, but it is probable that even 
then the Carnatic races had obtained 
a footing, as there is no tradition ex- 
tant that the Cingalese ever inhabited 
the parts about Jafnapatam. The 
most singular portion or the Ceylon 
population IS the Bedahs orVaddahs, 
who inhabit the inmost recesses of 
the forest Their descent has never 
been tiaced, and they appear to difier 
so much from the other natives, that, 
like the Bheels, Gonds, Coolies, and 
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Protected by their wilds and fast- 
nesses, the insurgents persevered ob- 
stinately in their rebellion, and in- 
volved the British nation in an iin- 
mense expenditure of blood and 
treasure, until the conclusion of 1810, 
at which date active operations had 
cntiiely ceased in the Candian terri- 
tories. The old sj stem, w Inch greatly' 
impeded all cflbrts towards ameliora- 
tion, being abrogated by the rebellion, 
the interior of Ceylon a ns placed un- 
der the same political circumstances 
ns the maritime provinces, and sub- 
ject to the direct management of the 
British government, which had pre- 
viously shared it with the native 
chiefs. For three centuries the to- 
pography of Candy had been a matter 
of romance and conjecture ; but dur- 
ing the last revolt every mountain, 
forest, brake, den, chasm and ravine 
were scoured in search of the enemy, 
who had hitherto conbidcrcd their 
native thickets imperious to a Euro- 
pean soldier.* — {Davy, Public Docu- 
ments, Perctval, Cordmei , Knox, Ma- 
jor Johnston, Ilanngton, ^ c.) 

Candy — The ancient capital of 
the Candian principality, or empire 
as the Butch called it, is situated in 
lat 7° 17' N, Ion 80° 36' E, about 
eighty miles diiect distance N.E. 
from Colombo, and 95° S W. from 
Trincomalee. The ti avelling distance 
from Candy to Columbo through the 
three and four corles is eighty -five 
miles. Three miles from Candy, the 
Mahavilly Gunga, which almost sur- 
rounds It, IS crossed at a feriy', where 
the river is two-thirds the size of 
the Thames at Richmond, its course 
rapid and banks finely .wooded 
The climate is cool, averaging the 
whole year round about 74° Fah- 
renheit 

Candy, the Maha Neura, or great 
city of the Cingalese, stands in the 
district of Yatineuia, about 1,467 
feet above the level of the sea, at the 
head and widest part of an extensive 
valley Being situated on the margin 
of an artificid lake, and surrounded 
by wooded hills varying in height 
from 200 to 2,000 feet, the scenery is 


beautiful and romantic, but ns a mi- 
litary position a worse one could 
scarcely' be selected The houses 
that compose the only sticct arc all 
of clay, one stoiy, and, with the ex- 
ception of a few chiefs’ dwellings, all 
thatched. The principal edifices, if 
they deserve such an appellation, arc 
the palace and difibicnt temples. The 
first occupies a considerable extent of 
ground ; the last arc numerous, every 
royal residence having its orthodox 
number of temples One of these 
contains the Balada, or sacred tooth 
of Buddha, now in British custody, 
and (according to nativ cs) their only' 
legitimate document of enfeofment. 
Its possession entitling the holder to 
the government of the kingdom. In- 
deed, the capture of this holy grinder 
was by them considered of infinitely 
greater importance than any event 
that occurred during the late war. 
When taken by a British detachment 
in 1803, It was found to be a mise- 
rably shabby place of one long street, 
and in 1819 the total population of 
Candy was thought not to exceed 
3,000 persons —{Davi/, Major John- 
ston, ifc ) 

Cane, or Keane Rivra. — See Ken 
Riveh. 

Cannia. — ^Hot springs in the island 
of Ceylon, situated in a low ground 
abounding with quartz, about seven 
miles from Trincomalee. When the 
thermometer in the air was 77°, the 
temperature of two was 101°, one 
86°, another 107®, one 88°, one 105°, 
and one 91°. In the last, when ex- 
amined by Dr. Davy, there were two 
or three small fish The temperature 
of these w ells is said to be liable to 
fiuctuation, the hottest having been 
found so high as 110°. The whole 
aie enclosed by a bnck wall thirty- 
six feet long by sixteen broad. When 
analyzed nothing extraordmai y could 
be detected, except a slight tiace of 
common salt, with a little carbonic 
acid gas and azote, the specific gra- 
vity being the same as that of dis- 
tilled water. It is probable that all 
the wells are supplied fi om the same 
souice, and that their tempeiatures 
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AeftenA on the qunntii; or ivatrr tht* 
rharscil into thcni.-^/AR3r, 4^* ) 
Cavooh->A town in the Apt 
mo^lncct ntiulcil abool eighty milct 
\\ S \\ rroni the city of Ucltn } Ut4 
S3* 18 Nn Ion 7o* 6l' E. On q|v 
( ironchinpCnnoonhy the Itciln road, 
the appearance of the desert com 
mence^. Three miles to the ca<t of 
It ore sand hills at first covered «iih 
bushes but anersanls drscnerallng 
to naked piles of loose sand ruing 
one olioTe the other tike waves of the 
ten and marked by the wind on the 
surface like drifted snow Tbrthcr 
west the soil becomes more and mare 
and until it ends in the great desert 
Ten miles beyond Canoon (which in 
1804 was occupied by a detachment) 
In that direction is the limit of the 
Bntuh dependencies in this quarter 
after whidi the Rajpoot dutnet of 
Shchanutty commences ^{Elphin 
tlonc ^c) 

CAKaooBT.^A small mihdivlfton 
of the Giindwaon province liounded 
on the south by Soha^epoort and In* 
tcrsectcd 1^ the Sone nver and Its 
contnbutary strcamif brooki and 
nviikts. It eontami no towns of 
the lea t importance Like those of 
many other tracts of this large and 
barbarous province its temindsrs and 
cultivators had tnbiite occasionally 
extorted from them by the Maha> 
rattas. 

GANTAtBAaBY.>— A towo In the 
low country north west of Coach 
Bahor suUect to Bootan ; lot SG* 
37'N, loo 89*]S'£ 

CANTon.*>A seaport town in the 
empire of China to which the Eu 
roiman traflie has hitherto been ex 
elusiTcly confined lat SS^T' N., Ion 
113*14 E 

Tho city stands on the eastern 
hank of the Pdciang nveri which 
flows from the Interior in a navigable 
stream of 300 miles to this town, 
where it is rather broader than the 
Thames at London bridge and from 
henM falls after an additional course 
of eighty miles into the southern 


tea of Chinn, near its Junction widi 
which It lakes among foreigners, the 
name of Boeca Urns The town is 
curronnded by walls about five miles 
\ti circumference on sihwh a few 
nnnon nre mounted but the whole 
of its fortifications with a view to 
defence, are in evef> respect dcsni 
cable and only serve to jirevent the 
intrusion of buropeans 
AUhou|di Canton 11 situated nearly 
in the same parallel of latitude with 
Calenitn, yn there is eousideralilc 
ilifibrence in their temperature the 
former being much the coolest and 
rcqutnng fires during the snntcr 
months Tlia suburbs may be fre* 
queated to Europeans, but they are 
not permuted to enter the gntes of 
the Tartar niyi which however, lo 
Its architecture aad exterior appear^ 
once entirely rtsemhies the suburbs 
The streets of Canton arc very nar> 
raw inveil with little round stones 
and fla^eil close to the sides of the 
houses. The front of every house 
$s a shop and those of particular 
streets nre laid out for the supply of 
strangers ChinoHitrcet (namci! by the 
seamen Hog lane) being opproprut 
cd to Europeans ; and here the pro* 
ductionsoi nlmost every rmrt of the 
glebe nre to be found One of the 
shopJiecperf is nlways to be found 
sitting on the counter, writing with 
a camel s-bair brush, or calculating 
with his swanpan on winch instru 
snent a Chinese will perform opera* 
tlons In numbers with as much celc* 
rit^ as the most expert European 
anthmetiaan. Tins part of Canton 
being much frequented by the sea- 
men every nrtifiec Is used tiy the 
Chinese retailers to attract their ou 
tentipn, each of them having an 
English name for hlmaelf painted on 
tbe outside of hts shop besides a 
number of ndvcrtisrments composed 
for them by the sailors in ^etr own 
pecuhar idiom Tlie latter, it may be 
supposed are often duped by toeir 
Chinese fnend^ who have in general 
picked up n few sea phrases by which 
the seamen nre induced to enter their 
shops ; but thigr suit each other ex 
trcmcl} well ns the Chinese dealers 
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possess an jmperturbable command 
of temper, laugh heartily at their 
jokes without understanding them, 
and humour the seamen in all then 
sallies 

The foreign factories extend for a 
considerable way along the banks of 
the river, at the distance of about one 
hundred yards. They are named by 
the Chinese hongs, and resemble 
long courts, or closes, without a tho- 
loughfare, which generally contain 
four or five separate houses. They 
are built on a broad quay, and have 
a broad parade in front. This pro> 
nienade is railed in, and is generally 
called Respondentia Walk ; and here 
the European mei chants, comman- 
ders, and officers of the ships, meet 
after dinner and enjoy the cool of 
the evening The English hong, or 
factory, far sui passes the others in 
elegance and extent, and before each 
the national flag is seen flying. The 
neighbourhood of the factories is oc- 
cupied with warehouses for the re- 
ception of European goods, or of 
Ciiinese productions, until they are 
shipped In 1822 , during a dreadful 
conflagration that took place at Can- 
ton, the British factories and above 
ten thousand other houses were de- 
stroyed, on which occasion the East- 
India Company’s loss was estimated 
at half a million sterling, three-fifths 
in woollens. 

For the space of four oi five miles 
opposite to Canton, the river resem- 
bles an extensive floating city, con- 
sisting of boats and vessels ranged 
parallel to each other, leaving a nar- 
row passage for vessels to pass and 
rcpass ^ In these the owners reside 
with their families, the latter of whom 
in the course of their lives but rarely 
visit the shore. The Chinese junks 
that trade to Batavia and the Eastern 
islands, he in the centre of the ri- 
ver, moored head and stern, many of 
them of very large dimensions At 
present these junks arc almost en- 
tirely built at Bankok, in Siam The 
parts under water are constructed of 
common timber, but the upper parts 
of teak, and iron bolts arc used in 
fi-Miig the frame and planking. The 


seams are neatly caulked with oakum 
made of the bamboo, and the bottom 
payed with a kind of rozin named 
dammer and quick-lime The bow is 
flat like the stern, but much smaller, 
having no keel or cutwater, and the 
stern has an immense channel or 
chamber, in which the rudder receives 
protection from the sea. The masts 
(of a single spar each), are from two 
to four in number, and of very une- 
qual dimensions, the mainmast being 
greatly larger than any of the rest ; 
and there is only a single square sail 
made of split bamboos on each mast, 
extended by yards, also of bamboo. 
There is only one deck, but the en- 
tire hold IS subdivided into little ca- 
bins or compartments, well caulked 
and secured, to contain the goods, 
and afford accommodation to each 
adventurer. A considerable loss of 
stowage is of course sustained, but 
the Chinese exports generally con- 
tain a considerable value in a small 
bulk. Pumps are unknown or not 
made use of The cables are of twist- 
ed rattans , the anchors of iron-wood, 
having the flukes occasionally tipped 
with iron ; the standing and running 
rigging are either of rattan or of coir, 
the fibre of the cocoa-nut husk , the 
whole to a seaman’s eye presenting 
a most singular and grotesque ap- 
pearance. The deck exhibits the 
form of a crescent, the extremities 
being disproportionately high and un- 
wieldy, conveying the idea that a 
sudden gust of wind would upset the 
huge tub, and, indeed, except before 
the wind, thev are quite unmanage- 
able, and require a crew of at least 
forty men to every hundred tons. 
Sometimes no less than fifty men are 
employed at once on board one of 
the largest in managing the helm; 
and besides the crew they take on 
board a crowd of passengers A junk 
bound from Amoy to Batavia, about 
1,000 tons burthen, foundered at sea 
in 1832; her cargo, including crew 
and passengers, amounted to 1,600 
persons, of whom 200 were saved by 
a British country trader. 

Besides the defective construction 
of these junks, the Chinese arc cn- 
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ilrrlr l^orant of fiAii^tion ftt ft 
f<ien(^ and cv«n of an^ rrictlcal 
iiioftil LtwwIeJ^ Thev no 
rvtkontnjr and ule no oi «mation« 
of thr hearonljr l>odtc« Oie latiliide 
and lonjS^tude of idatta brine (juiie 
unLnoan lolhrm} nriihnr uo llicjr 
maVn wy aUowaner for 'Oinds cnr 
mit» or Incaa) Tiicir CDtnjui«r« 
are divldctl into iwmtrMbur part 
and according; to l)u tlaildo are mnde 
io ii^n fram alienee tlirr prol Ablf 
acquired ilicir ino«1cd);e of iti ma^ 
netie inflaence *nirtr aottun, lion 
ever Itrinjsdwayaundenaieti during 
a favouimble monaoun, they ret tita 
head of ihrir Junk toaard* the quar 
ter ihry are bound to and Idundef 
on aiih tnurh |e<t tlamc.etltan nlglit 
be expected During tlte iionh<Mt 
moneoon they call to Manilla, llanca 
and DaUTia exporting tmide* good* 
a great number of tbcir aiirpln* po> 

n latiofl and retnm la Amoy and 
nten aiili that from the couth 

%ieit. 

The aliipx and ec«««lt of the Chi* 
nete notaithttan Img thnr linjter 
fecilon* are grratlr aupener in eon 
atroction, cite and utility to thaie 
of erery other Adaile people who 
hare not had the exairoie or ntusi 
anee of Fumpeint. The eommon 
Chtnece name for thnr own reitclc 
that perform ditlint rojanOi la 
tehemi the Portusuece call them 
aomai the Indian iiUndm wan 
Vang and ae name them junht. a 
corruption of the word Jung which 
meanc a 1am rectel In aereral lin 
Ncgec of the I aitem archipelago 
tn contradictincdon to boats or ca> 
noet. 

Almost the whole foreign com 
merce of China (c conduct^ from 
the two maritime pronneca of Can 
ion and Foilen but much the Isrgctt 
ahare of the trade to iho Eastern 
fsin !c earned on from the last 
TTie most numerous lareest and 
ncliestjunlcs sail from FoVten which 
produces also nearly the whole of 
the black tea that Is exported to fo- 
reign countnes. The pnnriMl port of 
export IS llhunen which Europeans 
name Amoy ormore correctly Em 

vou I 


mnl from the name of the Island 
that forma Ita rxrelicnl and eapariotit 
hatbour At thU ptare the security 
mtrehanit are three in mimbefi uho 
exact from the adrentiircrs to the 
l.a*trtn archipelago a duly of six per 
ctnL on exports and fire per cent 
on imports. This eommctcial Inter 
course has existed from the remotest 
anilquiiy and hacolnaya licen moit 
henefictal to both nartics, mere ripe* 
dally to China wltcre a denund for 
the peculiar nroduetlons of the isles 
teems tomprcicly interwosen with 
the Itabit* manners and rchgtoux 
crtemonlrt of that singular nation, 
whose Industry we constantly find 
directed either to ol jrets of mere ne- 
ces Ity or fur the gratification of 
thnr sensual apiietiles for It neser 
Mtiimcs the rbaractcf of Intellectnol 
cnterpnrr 

Canton Is abont fiftren imlc« above 
\\ hampoa. In whleli distance there 
are fire chop or ctutosi henies 
where boats arc examined. Tliehnsd 
tenti^, named hr ilie manners dehn 
Tuck, regulstes the emperor*s diitirt, 
respenlng which thelmponcr remains 
Ignorant as they are by the pur 
^s*cr of ilie gooil* which are i^e- 
fully vriched and rarned oflT Imme* 
diately on landing The eaigoce are 
wnghtil with 1 nghsh«ei|d>tsof fifty 
insiead of Ofty six pounds and after 
sranls reduced to Chinese rattles by 
multiplying by three and dividing by 
four and then converted to piculs 
by dividing the product by one hun- 
dred A picul weighs llwj pounds 
English and a catty one jsound and 
ene>third EngUsli but tne Chinese 
weights are generally inaccurate and 
must be attended to All goods In 
China are bought by wemlit even 
articles of food such ax muk fowls 
hogs Ac. The tong measure is llie 
eiibit of fourteen inches and three 
(juarters A tael is equal to 5 7^ 
ilenmal troy weight! Md In the 
I’SsMndia CompBns''s aeeounts tho 
tael of silver is reckoned at six shil 
lings and eight peneestcrling 

Jlie Chinese measure a ship from 
the ceatre of the fore^mast to the 
centre of tlie mlien mast for the 
S A 
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length, and close abaft the main- 
mast fiom outside, taking the ex- 
treme for the breadth : the length 
is then multiplied by the breadth, 
and divided by ten, the result being, 
according to their ideas, the mensu- 
ration of the ship. At the custom- 
house the ships that arrive are classed 
under three denominations, first, se- 
cond, and third rates, and ships, 
however small, pay as third-rates, 
which IS a heavy charge on the small 
vessels that frequent the port; nor is 
the duty augmented on ships exceed- 
ing the size of what they term first- 
rates The proportions are 

cubits long cubits broad. 

1st rates ...... 74 23 

Zd do 71 22 to 23 

3d do. 65 to 71 20 to 22 

The duties on ships ofi,he smallest 
class amount, on an average, to 
about 4,000 dollars, and not a great 
deal more is exacted for ships of 
larger dimensions. Small country 
ships frequently lie off Linting Foia, 
or large bay, until some of the large 
China ships from Europe, which have 
always spare room, come in sight, 
when they tranship their cargoes, 
which IS usually carried up to Can- 
ton for one per cent , by which 
expedient the duties, customs, and 
measurement of the ship, ns well as 
the emperor’s present, are saved. 

The monopol} of all foreign trade 
b}' the policy of the Chinese govern- 
ment IS consigned to a limited num- 
bci of merchants, seldom exceeding 
eight, but occasionally more In 
17^)3 thej were twelve, in 1808, 
foul teen All foreign cargoes pass 
through the hands of these mei- 
chnnts, ^vho are commonly men of 
large propertj, and by them also the 
return cargoes arc furnished With 
them the East-India Company’s su- 
percargoes transact the concerns of 
their cmplojers, they dispose of the 
goods imported, and purchase the 
commodities that compose the hoine- 
ward cargo At the close of the 
season thc> arc generally indebted 
abo\c linlf a million sterling to the 
Coinpanj , and ha\ c besides, jiroperty 
in their hands belonging to the Com- 


pany and other British subjects, the 
aggregate of which has been esti- 
mated at two millions sterling. 

The whole establishment of the 
East-India Company here consists of 
twelve supercargoes and eight wn- 
ters The latter have a small annual 
allowance and a fi ee table, and they 
succeed in rotation to the situations 
of the former, who have also a free 
table, and annually divide among 
themselves, in shares proportioned 
to their seniority, a sum falling short 
of ^80,000 sterling. This arises 
from a per-centage on the import 
and export caigoes, producing to the 
chief on an average of ^8,600 per an- 
num, and to the first, second, and 
third members of the select commit- 
tee, above i67,100. The senior su- 
percaigo has about £6,000 per an- 
num, and the juniors in proportion, 
declining on a graduated scale, but 
none of the supercargoes have less 
than £1,500 per annum. Having, m 
addition to this, the accommodation 
of a free house and table, they may 
be considered ns the best paid services 
in the world. The services to be 
performed for this liberal remunera- 
tion, consist in a residence for three 
or four months every year at Canton, 
during the season of intercom se with 
the hong or security merchants, to 
whom they deliver the imported 
goods, and receive the teas and otiicr 
return produce. When the business 
of the season is finished, the ships 
loaded, and despatched to England, 
they letiie to Macao for the rest of 
the year, where they remain until the 
opening of the ensuing season. Here 
thej have scarcely any thing to do, 
and aie cooped up within a space not 
exceeding two oi three miles, with 
scarcelj' any society but what is 
formed among themselves The num- 
ber of writers sent to China by the 
East-India Company, from 1821 to 
1825 inclusive, was six, or onc^per 
annum. The expense of the East- 
India Company’s establishment at 
Canton, computed on an as crage of 
the four jears preceding 1823, was 
£00,858, the other expenses attend- 
ing the China trade in China and 
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I* nm cn*i »lm!v.r «ttJ ilir tnhin 
cf Irjisn misirfiKM } In i iVnr ow 

p«rt)tir te7»on»A(vU a^ntni 
nl In tif in. l^nt nir <•« 
i3n>nl{'tKif‘i rf Ira 
|wrr>nn>trknr'lr»^f<b<'Kmrf »rt 
Inin raurtm. Tli< «1 *• 
fniti laCliralHl fn< i 
ira Mt «'< i1n<( *n<l nra i! t» t 
frwm iSnu* |)}M jlf'jll'rt •(! tlir 
i! ^rrm n«ftr1 n • i<n\» 

Inf •«! t «^Atr nnj r of <v 
letr O fin l« |1 f I'flf rncrfijr 
iVm Cm' tra» fj r»|«»rt» 

ti m In i* an I) f te* f S It* r«f 
fMft4«iiS%nr" 1>* l»m <1 tV / 
fUtir4&1«n ^It vr>*{rt<f o*rn f » 4 , 

•n 1 lulnirn rnl} < iml %i«)S lifik 
•tint 4n t » frt«tnn.^W TV 

im i-f TuHtj*! a nM C«n1iih <*h pj, 
•re *%u\ cvarwri fenJ nrn In I Met 
««aiii«ni nrt; nlmr^ furiV 
niliiratlofl i»f ira are fyt ■IninJari 
Tlie t>UcL lra« for ca|Hiriaitna «rc 
all (nrsfacrrl In ific nonfi «ntrfn 
merw of FtA.Um» and iV |;rm In 
that ciT Kian^an. hotli naiitiinn 
fin vtnm In It r ne^l Imnrlinn I ^4 
to ilic «rtt of St lirnufu Thr t»nK 
einre of FoVIni I* In ■ manner aq a 
rated from the re«t of the rtniJrc 
« rhaSn of mountain* luuned llii>f 
fef ahicfi the terra tlohca I* • ear 
ntpilonX amone the eallie* of afdrii 
the hlirk tea I* Rfoan and thenre 
t«r(ntt,lit moittf ovrrfattd fur a1>out 
Sro mitei lij |«orter« to < anton. 
Tlie Rrren tea diatrlct* are ktlfl mme 
remote beinj; above bOO imlet ira 
neUmsdivtancei Init then have the 
Btliania^e of an Internal navi^atlfln 
The quatitief and finuie eoit of lea 


ft, •rtfd 17 the I a I litd** Comf any 
f«^ Ce-te^n In I*** *1 %ere at 

fd til 

I’n. X 

ft Xra 1 1**- *“‘3 - Win 

fCoothcpoc tlifr3l3 I3IS4 

^PPCM .. 41 mi 4^ 0 

PAor 1310 » no 

Toa lav « «iVt» 

t!}*a«|Kltii 1(U-|h 11^1 

lljm C I4>07 - blOltt 

1 «m% do..^ •• I n39 


IS. ff7,i:?1»H|S XI4»*IJ34 


In l*.-**m, the ipintli^ of tea 
IrT^niivI Into Oftai |l i am «at 
£)^l3 77<l«ti ) rtpnrtrd 4 tdi;ut| 
!***.{ dt'tteied fur Lome run uraptlati 

Tt r tvtjviftt iMof antoA aft tppre 
rWr •nnmk thin the rat >rt* Inft 
the tPt» t rntatlal'e In ta*ue ar^ 
at o nt li t1 at of ptlutn the <or 
•AT nirtn ef al t(h tn ( I ma a* 
thn* »» f t4!r i-pt *» »v o| ami contra 
1 --I fo I 1«r rppri*o«i Tfen 
S ttv|*..*h(l Ite ihfranfttU 
It t* e 1*1 ‘erne atintt»7l f *f Itw 

tivtrakjdn t4at avtm,rtl r It 
r ** •»!* f dp* at* itrranmim orvrt 
fi*re roth t*me or faUeS m»«h 
jnn^rvjpi Ihrijoan 
tov of Tatra ami llraarri o;4tim told 
atlaetmi Inihe »ra»OR of lh p'T 
t*a* T^l* (fet») and of MaSa 
o|4um nXfGcbe U| the total value 
aatoutitiuit to 7 7.* 0 *>|«jinldi dol 

tan, 

Anotbrr nirinut article of import 
Uiherdblelilrd'a.nmt of oMcIi ilia 
ntlmaicd tfOOOO poundv are eon 
turned I jr the Lhinrte annualljr) tl e 
pvrrhatr.monev lnihei.a tern aretil 
prUjri amounirnj: to about £*tfO 000 
Init to the tonvwner at Iran three 
time* that amount. In fact there It 
no rmnnirrcUl article of obicii the 
eon of I rodtieiluit bran ao amall a 
I ropOTtion to the matlrt prlrej >rt 
Ihr valne of thl* immen«e pro|iertj 
dqtrn 1* totelr on the ca; f irluu* laite 
and •tranw iiiturjr of a teniual na* 
lion ahieli exerjttihrl-rench lathe 
onl^ one that hat elevated cooler)’ 
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to the dignity of a science In like 
manner, fish-maws, shark-fins, and 
dned sea-slug, are imported m large 
quantities, and fetch high prices 
From Bombay and the Malabar 
coast cotton, opium, pepper, sand^l- 
wood,- putchick, shark-fins, libanum, 
elephants’ teeth, rhinoceros’ horns, 
pearls, cornelians, and beads, are im- 
ported From the straits of Malacca 

and adjacent countries tin, pepper, 
betel-nut, rattans, sea-slug, and birds’- 
nests. The principal articles im- 
ported by the £ast-India Company 
are broad-cloths, long ells, camlilets, 
silver, lead, and tin. The probity, 
punctuality, and credit of the East- 
India Company and their agents, is 
known to be such by the Chinese, 
that their goods are taken away, as to 
quantity and quality, for what they 
are declared in the invoice, and the 
bales with their maik pass in trade 
without examination, through many 
hands, and over an immense extent 
of country, and are never opened 
until they reach the shop of the per- 
son who sells for actual consumption. 
Various miscellaneous articles are 
imported also as private trade by the 
ofiicers and commanders of the Com- 
pany’s ships, such as lead, skins and 
furs, cochineal, window glass, clocks 
and watches, from forty shillings to the 
highest prices, fine cuflery, hardware, 
looking-glasses, and coral From the 
Eastern archipelago, besides the com- 
modities already enumerated, rice, 
vegetable oils, cotton, tobacco, indigo, 
gold, tin, ivory, catechu, benzoin, 
pepper, cloves, mace, nutmegs, cam- 
phor, dry fish, and tortoise-shell. 

The principal exports from Canton 
are tea, chmaware, gold in bars, sugar, 
sugar-candy, rhiibaib, China root, 
snake root, sassaparilla, leather, tute- 
nage, Japan copper, varnished and lac- 
quered ware, drugs, leaf gold, utensils 
made of white and red copper, cast- 
iron, silk, raw and wrought, thread, 
nankins, mother-of-pearl, gamboge, 
quicksilver, alliim, dammer, red lead, 
lermilion, furniture, toj s, and a great 
varietj of drugs 5«ankins are made 
- of Chinese cotton, in a particular 
province of the same name, and aic 


exclusively a Chinese manufacture. 
The new teas seldom reach Canton 
before the month of November The 
Eussians are excluded from the sea- 
ports of China, because a trade is 
earned on with them on the frontier 
of Siberia at Kiatcha, and the Chinese 
do not admit of two places of trade 
with the same nation 

The glass beads and buttons worn 
by persons of rank in China are 
chiefly made at Venice, one of the 
feeble remnants of the great and al- 
most exclusive trade which the Vene- 
tians once carried on with the East. 
The inhabitants of China mi^e much 
use of spectacles, which are made at 
Canton : but the artists do not seem 
to understand the principle of optics, 
so as to form the ej'e-glasses of such 
convexities or concaiities as to rectify 
the various defects of wision, but 
leave their customers to find out 
what suits them best. The Canton 
lapidaries cut diamonds, and their 
artists are extremely expert in imi- 
tating They mend, and even make 
watches, copy paintings, and colour 
drawings, with great success. They 
also make coarse silk stockings, and 
have long been celebrated for the 
tojs known by the name of balancers 
and tumblers. They generally assay 
their gold at Canton with touch- 
needles, by which, it is said, they 
can detect so small a difference as 
one two-hundredth part of the mix- 
ture. 

Provisions and' refreshments of all 
sorts are abundant here, and generally 
of an excellent quality, noi is the 
price exorbitant Every description 
of vivres, dead oi alive, is sold by 
weight. It IS a curious fact, that the 
Chinese make no use of milk, either 
in Its liquid, or in the shape of curds, 
butter, or cheese Among the deli- 
cacies, howevei, of a Chinese market, 
horse-flesh, dogs, cats, hawks, and 
owls are to be seen j and at tabic 
bow-wow (dog) pies have frcqilently 
been eaten by Europeans, instead of 
minced quack quack (duck) pies, and 
pleased them mightily The country 
is. well supplied with fish from the 
numberless canals and mers, and 
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the InhabiUtnu brc^l alto enltl aiul 
Bilrcr fish which are in Urge 
iloeV ponii« a« well a^ in |;la«a and 
chian Ta«ea> 

The lower onlert of Chmete who 
ai «mant« to fcun>pean«i are 
estrvmeljr rcadr in acqulnng a amaU 
tmng of the rngliah Unniar^e and 
fertile in Insendoni In mAin;; them- 
athea InttUi^e to the\e tmpU^era. 
All the buaincM at Caoion with I u 
ropeana la iranuetrd In a joripm of 
the bnghtb lanp)ai:e The tounda 
of aueh lettcra ni 11 1> R and X, 
are utterly unknown and iinpro 
nounceable in China. Insteail of 
these the} substitute aotne other let 
ter such as I furR which oeeaslona 
a Chinese tender of nee to offer for 
sale in I- nphih what ii titually a very 
uotnatVetahle commodity Tltecom 
non Chinese aalutation i« ** hoti, poo 
hou tl e literal meaning; of which 
ia**welt notwdl Tlie name Man- 
darin la unknown amonj: the Clilnese 
Tunquinese and Cochin Chinese 
the worst used hy all these nations 
for a nenoo la authority bnof quan 
Mandarin Is a fortupiese word do* 
nred from the terh mandar to com 
mand. No correct csumaie of the 
Mpulallon of Canton has ever been 
formed but it ia known lobe teiy 
ercat 

The Intereoune between Turope 
and China by the way of the Cape 
of Good Hope begau In A D l*»17i 
when Gfflaouel kni^ of Fortusal aent 
a fleet of e^ht ships to China wuh 
an ambassador whowasconresed to 
Pdtin and obtalaed permission to 
establish a trade at Canton About 
1C34 some ships from Enriand sUhed 
<^ton but made a most Inauspicious 
eoromencement for a rupture and 
battle immediately took place but 
peace being efiermards restored tlie 
misunderstanding was attnbuted to 
the treachery of the Portuguese. In 
lCf7 tlic Court of Directors In thetr 
letter to their a^ent at R4ntam in 
Java, desire him * to send home hy 
tbcir ships 100 pounds of the best 
tey (ten) he eoiild get but the 
first Vmpoitation of tea Is supposed to 
have taken piacc In lOGD when two 


eanniitcrs. rontaining 143| pounds, 
were reccisctl by Iheway of Itantam 
for U dors not nppear any direct 
iniereoiirsr then rxi tcil with China. 
In A )) 1G7S the Conijwn) imported 
47 IT pounds of Icn | liui so Iswe a 
quantity neeois to hare gluttcti the 
market, for the imports of Id for 
the iit aubiemimt ydra amounted 
In ell to only 410 (loundi pur^asctl 
mmily et Surat and ^tadras In 
IfaO we find the first notice of a 
ship sent direct by the 1 ast Imba 
Company to China. In 1700 them 
wem three ports open for the recep- 
tion of i.n^lt h tessclsi nr I imjw. 
Amor, and Canton. Since that penod 
the llriiidi eonmerce with Canton 
has progrrsitsely Increased ihongh 
It lias occasionally met with tempo 
nry intmuptions nf no lerious tm 
portancr and nothing approaching to 
a state of actual warfare bueh an 
event with n nation whose pohtlcnl 
lostituiions are remarkable among 
tliose of Asiatic nations or indetil 
any other for the uncommon sham 
of tmnipiillity they are fonnd by long 
espenence capable of maintaining 
and for the aeeunty thnr aflbrd to 
hfe and property is hi»hf> to be de- 
preealeJ, and ercfY stiinulant from 
tnemntile or military rapacity to 
bring on sucli a cata%iro|)ne ou„hl 
most itrenuoudy to be resisted by 
the Ontisli nation 

JirqpiMg Jffynattjf q/* CHian 

ShuiKhebegantortqjn A.D 1C43 
Founded the ptrsent Manciiew Tartar 
dynasty by expeltiDg tlie Ming, or 
Chinese dsoasty 

K 8 Dg-b 4 A.l> ICCl, reigned sixty 
eue years. 

'kung.ching, AD 17S3 reigned 
thirteen years 

Kien-lung AJ> iri5,rcigne1aixty 
)eors 

Kea*k{ng AD 1705 reigned iwen 
tyJlvo years 

Taou kwang A D 1820 the re|gn 
7sgmperor In 1827 

^e imperial title of the reigning 
cmpcronsluenl^wuy meaning an 
onpnal ossemblagc of natural beau 
tics (the fhuiton pronunciation It 
une-fet). Imiiieilmtely after Ins necos 
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slon It was changed to Taou Kwang, 
which was fixed as the national de- 
signation, as the Chinese teim it, or 
the imperial title of his present ma- 
jesty. Taou means ** eteinal reason, 
or perfect good government ,” Kwang, 
"light, lustre, or glory,” so that 
Taou Kwang may be rendered “ rea- 
son illustrious "-^Staunlon, Sarroiv, 
Crawfwd, Davis, Milbum, Elmore, 
Dr. J. Johnson, Macpherson, Quar- 
terly Review, ^c.) 

Ca7alxian — ^A small island, one 
of the Philippines, lying due south 
of the island of Luzon, distant four 
miles ; lat 13° 50' N. In length it 
may be estimated at fourteen miles, 
by five the average breadth 

Cap and Button Zslfs. — Two 
small isles in the straits of Sunda, the 
first lying in lat. 6° 58' S , Ion. 105° 
48' E ; the second in lat. 5° 49' S , 
and Ion. 105° 48' E. They appear to 
have originated from a subaqueous 
volcano, and the last contains two ca- 
verns where the edible bird’s-nests, so 
much prized b)* the Chinese, are found 
-.-{.Staunton, §c) 

Capub Sungum — A Brahmin vil- 
lage in the province of ficjapoor, dis- 
trict of Noorgool, situated near the 
Sungiim, or junction of the rivers 
Krishna and Malpoorba, and conspi- 
cuous from its white buildings The 
Sungum is covered with low jungle, 
and the ferry across the Krishna, usu- 
ally frequented by travellers from 
Poona to Bellary, is at the Toonghree 
ghaut, immediate)}' below uhcrc the 
great channel of the Krishna is about 
half a mile wide — {FuUarton, ^c.) 

Cabamnassa llivEB (the destruc- 
tion of pious worhsj — ^A small river 
that separates the province of Bahar 
from that of Benares On crossing 
this river from Bahar, the Bengal offi- 
cers were forrocrlj considered ns hav- 
ing quitted theCompanj’s territories, 
and rcceiv cd a batta or additional rate 
of pay, to defray the increased ex- 
penses to which tliej were subjected 
bj’ their greater distance from the pre- 


were forbidden even to touch the wa- 
ters of the Cararanassa , but the in- 
habitants on Its banks claim an ex- 
emption, which is admitted by the 
other Hindoos, although their aver- 
sion to the Caramnassa continues as 
strong as ever. By the contact alone 
of Its baleful waves, devotees suppose 
they lose the fruit and efficacy of their 
religious austerities and*pilgniuages, 
and they always cross its waters with 
the greatest caution. Major Rennell 
thinks It is the Commenases of Ar- 
rian — ( Wtlford, Forster, ) 

Cabamfoondy. — A town in the 
northern circars, dii^sion of Palnaud, 
fifty-five miles west by north from 
Guntoorj lat 16° S4' N., Ion 79® 
42' E. 

Carang Assem.^ — h. town in the 
island of Bally, situated on the west 
side of the straits of Lombook ; lat. 
8° 28' S., Ion 1 15° 25' E This place 
stands at the foot of the peak of Bally, 
m a populous and well cultivated 
country, and is the most considerable 
town on the island The anchorage 
is also good, and refreshments abun- 
dant. 

Cabanja Isie (or Oorunj — ^An 
island in the province of Auiiingabad, 
betw'cen Bombay and mam land, from 
which It is separated by a very narrow 
strait, lat 86° 56' N , Ion 7S° 52' E , 
five miles cast from Bombay. To this 
island, which by the natives is named 
Oorun, convicts arc sent from Bom- 
bay, and employed in cleaning tanks, 
repainng embankments, and keeping 
the roads in order. In 1813 the 
rev cnucs of this small island amount- 
ed to 90,795 rupees, the charges to 
15,662 rupees 

Cabculla — ^An open town in the 
province of Canara, which in l&OO 
contained above 200 houses>, twenty - 
seven miles north by cast from Man- 
galore. Lat 13° 16' N , Ion. 7*>® 6' B. 
Near this place are the ruins of the 
palace of the Byrasii Wodcars (or 
chiefs) the most powerful of the for- 
mer Jain rajas of lulava or south 
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cm «e»i phoat ihirtv tnfirs tn <!f cum 
rcTCftcc Ijlnj; off ine i*cit coart of 
nornco, ItctHcto lltc fint onj Mronii 
ilccrre* of MHth latMuJc Thli hUnil 
i«hiffh«n<{«iCM>df tthhopcaltfithe 
iaM lie ctocrallf ctoiu! ofpnl It li 
Inhabited 

Java,— A imtU idand In 
then temMa-snlMtitUentfintletln 
circumference ittfroundrilOT octu** 
ler of imalirr one*} Ui V S 
]oR IJO^Sa K. Tliii l<a ht^^tuoodi* 
bland ulthahlUiniheecntrr where 
■hint anchoring ma)- procure wood 
and water llic Patch furtneri/ tepl 
up a imall fxtahli hraentlirre under 
a mtdenf and o'SccT a guard which {« 
prottablg atili eontmu^ lo pretent 
iheri ttaof piratical prowl 
9 f) 

CaatNowi ««^Two blindi thui 
named aittuted in the itiaita of ^ta> 
laccat lat 1*S N lonKKTKKI^ 
TlicMililca are well iituatctl togi«e a 
•tfuog naral power the rotnmand of 
the itraiti ^et In 181** thej were 
oninhllitted and adll cotctm with 
pnmnal forests The miithen* ate 
tion of the larger bland b niountnin 
oui but the MMiihcnii which oecu 
pterthreedaurthsoflhewlide i«loar 
ond awamp) The aoil of the 1 ittle 
Carimon l•ha^dcIa; onaiulutratum 
of roch} jctiomeof theircer npe» 
cialljr the lammerlaut attain a eon« 
iidcrable alae Tl e onij liariMur her 
in the Rorth<ait <|U8r(cr of the lar 
geit siland and is oceastanali; rrc« 
quented by ftfafar and Ouegcii nrowa 
^c) 

GAai.i.«>A amali rillage In the pro* 
etnee of Aurangabad about thirty 
miles N W from Poona ond opposite 
to the fort of liOghur near to which 
are some remarkable mjtholopcel 
exenrations or eare temples The 
chain orbills here runs east and west, 
but the eaearated one protrudes 
nght angles and the chief care fronts 
due west. Besides the greot carcra 
there Is a suite of apartments arranged 
in two tiers of atones a rude uefi 
nlshed work mote rciemhlin* a ns* 
torsi cBTi^ than a care ternp^ and 
also water euterna cut in the rock 


The temple It arched) and supported 
hr pillars with ligurta ■ciilptured, re* 
prr*rnting clqihants with riders for 
capltslc The length of the great ca 
remit 1*0 fret and the hrradth forty 
iiv fret The nbt of Iho root ore 
tiintirr and eon«C({ucntljr cannot be 
auppoted of e<}na1 age with thr esca* 
rattont; they are silll clean and In 
good r^h* So figuret of the deity 
aretaherountw{ihrQthepif”<Hla nor 
any tirible ot jeet of derutuin except 
the mystie umbrcUaj hut the walla of 
the rntibulc are roirrcd with cftrr 
lngslna//arrfnwordcphsnr« ofhu 
manligurctofbothscxet andofSud 
dha wlioie ^tnholt prctlominnte 
iIiroM.liout TheCatU temples are 
eon»i)rrrd by Mr I rskinelo lie d> 
adctllr Bnduhtit there being no ret* 
tigrs In any of them of the lift han* 
iar oriwenty fourtalmsoftfieiaint 
Wuhout attending to ilila cireum* 
aiance the iwoelaaietor temiilcaam 
tniUnger of being confounded owing 
to the nearrcsemhlanceofthelmSpes 
to the figures of Buddha at repre* 
scnied by hit tret The grand catern 
here U still In hyi preterratlon Is a 
fine specimen of iheTaulcedSuddlint 
caihrarat nnd would make a noble 
temple fur any rchgian.*-{i>rrf f a 
tntie r$ithrto» Z.rjfiiir Af Gre 
Jtwm dr*} 

CAaKAraAvae* — AtiUvaln 
them Ilmdostan, dmnet ot Gurwol 
situated at iliceonfluenceof the Ala 
ennanda with the Pindar rirer lat 
«riC V,foo TU’Iff'f ,thir(yroites 
entt by north from Scrinagur CO 
feet abovo the level of the sea. This 
Is one of tlie five pningas or holy 
Junctions, mentioned in tlio sfaasirar 
and considered the third In respect to 
religious importance In 1809 the 
village consisted only of six or eiaht 
houses with a math or sbnne In 
which tlie Iffla^e of Baja Cama was 
placed.— {Roper^ d** ) 

CAnVATIC 

fCarnalaeaJ 

A largo prorinee in the south of 
India, denominated the Camatie liy 
Europeans, nnd comprehending the 
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former dominions and dependencies 
of the Arcot Nabobs, and extending 
from the eighth to the sixteenth 
degrees of noith latitude The nor- 
thern boundary commences at the 
southern frontier of the Guntoor cir- 
cal, defined by the small river Gun- 
digama, -which falls into the sea at 
Montapilly. From hence it sti etches 
south to Cape Comorin a distance of 
£60 miles, but with unequal breadth, 
the average being about seventy-five 
miles. 

The division south of the river 
Coleroon is called the Southern Car- 
natic, and was rather tributary to the 
nabobs of Arcot than a substantive 
possession. Prior to the British sove- 
reignty it was occupied by number- 
less rajas, pohgars, and other petty 
chieftains, and partitioned into the 
districts of Tinnevelly, Madura, Ma- 
rawa, the pohgars’ territory, and part 
of Tnchinopoly and Tanjore The 
principal towns are Tanjore, Trichi- 
nopoly, Madura, Tranquebar, Nega- 
patam, Tinnevelly, and Nagore 

The central Carnatic extends from 
the Coleroon to the Pennar nver, 
and contained the residue of Trichi- 
nopoly, and the subdivisions of Vol- 
conda, Palamcotta, Ginjee, Wandi- 
wash. Conjee, Vellore, Chingleput, 
Chandgherry, Serdamilly, and a sec- 
tion of Nellore j the chief towns being 
Madras, Pondicherry, Arcot, Walla- 
jabad, Vellore, Conjeveram, Chingle- 
put, Ginjee, Pulicat, Chandgherry, 
and Nellore. 

The Northern Carnatic extends 
from the river Pennar to the nver 
Gundigama and the Guntoor circar, 
and included the remainder of Nel- 
lore, Angole, and some smallei sec- 
tions , the chief towns being Angole, 
Carwaree, and Saumgaum In an- 
cient times this last tract formed part 
of the Hindoo geogiaphical division 
of Andhia, which reached to the Go- 
davery, and the sovereigns of which, 
about the beginning of the Christian 
era, were very powerful in India 

The principal rivers are the Pa- 
naur, Palaur (aur and aroo signifying 
river), Cavery, and Vaygaroo, all of 
which have their sources in the table- 


land above the ghauts. The vast 
height of these mountains, and their 
gi eat extent, not only fix the boun- 
daries of the two Carnatics above and 
below the ghauts, but by stopping the 
course of the winds, likewise divide 
the seasons The climate of the lower 
Carnatic may be considered one of 
the hottest in India, foi although 
somewhat relieved on the coast by 
the prevalence of the sea and land 
breezes, yet at the distance of ten or 
twelve miles inland the sea breeze 
a\ rives late in the evening, and much 
heated by passing over the interven- 
ing ti act. It IS common in May, June, 
and July, to have oc&isional showers, 
and at some period of that time to 
have three or four days of heavy ram, 
which cools the air, and allows the 
cultivation of dry grain to be prose- 
cuted; the weather in July, though 
hot, IS cloudj', with strong westei ly 
winds. 

The soil of the Carnatic near the 
sea is composed of sand and loam, 
sparingly intermixed with the remains 
of marine animals. The inland parts 
contain hills of syenite, with a very 
small pi oportion of feltspar, the whole 
soil of the province appearing to con- 
sist of the debris of disintegrated sye- 
nite mountains According to local 
ciicumstances, it is either a loam 
mixed with sand and gravel, and 
strongly impregnated with iron, or 
in low and wet places, a stiff red 
loam mixed with vegetable earth and 
fine sand, on eminences it is sand 
and gravel; it also contains much 
common salt, which in dry weather 
appears on the surface as a saline efflo- 
rescence. Near to Madras the soil is 
a heavy, stenle, salt loam ; along the 
sea-coast and for some miles inland, 
at certain depths, marine productions, 
such as oyster and cockle-shells, are 
found. Trees will not thrive in the 
saline soil near Madras, which, how- 
ever, does not extend further than 
the mount called Little St Thomas, 
from whence to Vellore the surface 
is sandy, and nearly as poor as in the 
neighbourhood of Madras, but more 
free from saline impregnation. 

The general division of the country 
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stronghold} famous in militaiy story. 
Towns and villages in an open plain 
are but of a day’s duration compared 
with fortresses, especially' if the latter 
derive any share of their importance 
from the natural strength of their 
local situation 

The great mass of population in 
this extensive province profess the 
Hindoo Brahminical doctrines, the 
Mahomedans in comparison being 
thinly scattered over the country, 
except at the nabob’s court, and in 
a few other places. In 1785 there 
were reckoned above S0,000 Chris- 
tians of the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion, and the Christians of all deno- 
minations probably amount to more 
than double that number. At pre- 
sent, in the Carnatic, a large propor- 
tion of the Brahmins follow secular pro- 
fessions, and almost entirely fill the sub- 
ordinate revenue and judicial offices, 
besides acting as messengers and 
keepers of choultries Much of the 
land IS rented by them, but, like the 
Jews, they seldom put their hands to 
actual labour, and never hold the 
plough, having their farms cultivated 
by slaves of the inferior Sudra castes, 
and the Funchum Bundam, who, al- 
though the most industrious labourers 
in the country, are for the most part 
slaves. Indeed, so sensible was Hy- 
4er of their value, that during his in- 
invasions this was the caste he prin- 
cipally endeavoured to carry away. 
There are a few Mahoniedan farmers 
who possess slaves, but the most nu- 
merous class of farmers is composed 
of Sudras, some of whom possess 
slaves, but many of them perform all 
agricultural operations with their own 
hands 

A great majority of Brahmins in 
the lower Carnatic are of the Smar- 
tial sect, who are votaries of Siva 
and followers of Sankara Acliarya. 
Throughout both Carnatics, except 
at Madras, the .Brahmins appropriate 
a particular quarter of the town to 
themselves, and generally that which 
IS best fortified. A Sudra is not per- 
mitted to dwell in the same street 
with a Brahmin, while he exacts the 
same deference from a Whalliaru Pa- 


riar, and other low castes, who ard 
expelled to |wretched huts in the 
suburbs Indeed, notwithstanding 
the great resort of Europeans and 
other foreigners to the Carnatic, the 
genuine Hindoo manners are retained 
by a vast majority of the inhabitants 
in wonderful purity. If anv person 
leave the sm'oke of his own tobacco 
at Madras, and goes to the nearest 
Hindoo Village, not a mile in the 
country, he is as much removed from 
European customs and manners as if 
he were in ihe centre of Hindostan 

The first! irruption of the Maho- 
medans into the Carnatic was in A D. 
1310, while Allah ud Deen, the 
scourge of ,the Hindoos, reigned on 
the Delhi throne, on which occasion 
he defeated Belal Deo, the Hindoo 
sovereign of Carnata. Aftei this 
penod occasional tribute was exacted 
by the Deccany princes, and subse- 
quently by [the Mogul emperors, but 
actual possession does not appear to 
have been 'taken until the conclusion 
of Aurengkebe’s reign, in the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century. 
In 1717 Nizam ul Mulk obtained the 
Mogul con'quests in the Deccan and 
south of India, which from that date 
were seveijed from the Delhi throne. 

In 1743fAnwar ud Deen was ap- 
pointed Nabob of the Carnatic, and 
of Its capital Arcot, by Nizam ul 
Mulk, then soubahdar of the Deccan ; 
and in 17^4, after a well-fought con- 
test between the different claimants, 
aided respectively by the French and 
English East-India Companies, his 
son, Mahbmed Ali, was left in > pos- 
session of that portion ,of the Car- 
natic recovered for him by the British 
arms. Iti 1763 it was again surren- 
dered to I the Nabob Mahomed Ali, 
after havSng been a second time 
wrested from the French and their 
allies, the war having lasted with 
little cessation for fifteen years ; and 
finally, in 1783, the British had to 
re-conquer it from Hyder and bis son 
Tippoo ' 

Mahomed Ah died in 1796, and 
was succeeded by bis son Oomdut ul 
Omra, who died in 1801. Azim ul 
Omra was then raised to the throne. 
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8 Tinnevclly in tlic soutlicrn Car- 
natic. — (JP Jiuchanan, Jlcync, 5th Re- 
pot I, Sn T. Mvnro, Sit J. Malcolm, 
J. Giant, Rennell, Ft a. Paolo, tjc.) 

CAUNicoiiArv Isr.r — The most 
northerly of the Nicobar Islands, in 
the Bay of Bengal , Int. D® 8' N , Ion. 
03®.53'E. This island IS lo\\, of a 
round figure, about forty nnlcb in 
circumference, and appears at a dis- 
tance to be entire!} cohered Mith 
trees. The soil is a black kind of cln}, 
and marsh}, but producas with little 
care most of the tropical fruits, such 
as pine-apples, plantains, cocoa-nuts, 
excellent yams, and a root named 
cachcc. The only quadrupeds arc 
hogs, dogs, large rats, and guanos. 
There is a great plenty of timber, 
and some of It remarkably large. The 
natives require money for their pro- 
visions, and aliO expect knives, hand- 
kerchiefs, and Other useful articles 
as presents. Ships calling here may 
obtain pigs, fowls, cocoa-nuts, betel- 
nut, pnpavvs, plantains, limes, and 
shaddocKs Snakes abound, and a 
species of ginger grows wild in the 
woods. 

The natives are low in stature, but 
well-made, and surprisingly active 
They are copper-coloured, with a cast 
of the Malay; the females arc ex- 
tremely ugly. They arc naturally gay 
and lively, and drink arrack, when 
they can get it, in large quantities. 
Many of them speak broken English, 
mixed with Portuguese. Their hogs 
are fat, being fed on cocoa-nuts, w Inch 
is the universal food for man, beast, 
and fowl. Their houses resemble 
bee-hives raised on posts, and are 
built on the beach, fifteen and twenty 
together The entry is through a 
trap-door below. They have no ma- 
nnfactures of any kind, procuring 
clothing and other articles from ships 
in barter for cocoa-nuts, live-stock, 
and fruit. 

When a man dies, all his goods are 
burned with him, which prevents dis- 
putes among his heirs On this oc- 
casion his wife must conform to cus- 
tom, by having a joint cut off from 
one of her fingeis, and if she declineb 


the amputation she must submit to 
have a deep notch cut in one of the 
posts of her house Their religion 
IS imperfectly understood, but seems 
to have no alfinity with that of any of 
the circumjacent nations. A perfect 
equality appears to subsist among 
them ; the more aged arc respected, 
but exercise no coercive authority. 
About A D. 17G0 the D.'incs formed 
a settlement in Carnicobar, to which . 
thcyconvc}cd a number of cannon 
from Tranqiicbar, and named New 
Denmark ; but the pestilential nature 
of the climate, after the death of 
missionary after missionar}, compel- 
led them to abandon it — (G. Hamil- 
ton, Loid Valcntia, Ilacnscl, ^c.) 

Cahoor. — A town in the province 
of Coimbatoor, situated on the north 
side of the Amaravati river, and not 
far from the Cavery, fifty-two miles 
W. by N. from Tnehmopoly ; lat. 10® 
53' N , Ion. 78° 4' E. At a little dis- 
tance from the town is a neat fort, 
with a large temple, the spire over 
the gateway of which is eighty-eight 
feet high, length at the base sixty- 
four feet, breadth fift}-tvvo feet The 
pagoda was destroyed by mines when 
besieged by Colonel Long in 17B1. 
The supply of water in the Amara- 
vati does not last the whole year, so 
that in some seasons there is only 
one crop of rice This river was 
the ancient boundary between the 
dominions of M}sorc and Trichino- 
poly; and this conterminal position 
under the security of a strong foit, 
and the command of a rich dis- 
trict, rendered it an emporium of 
great commercial resort. It was 
taken during the Carnatic wars of 
1760, and probably before that event 
no European troops had ever ad- 
vanced so far west inland. It is se- 
venty-four miles from the western 
ghauts, and thirty from the Pilny 
mountains.— (2^. Buchanan, A. H. 
Hamilton, Orme, ) 

Carramongalum — A village si- 
tuated in one of the wildest and most 
beautiful regions of the Barramahal, 
with a clustei of antique Hindoo 
buildings on the v adjacent rocks ; 
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About twentvtvo milet imrlting 
ilituacc fOUiiKMi froin RjrKottii«^ 

CAiftAt^— ^ «n»{(Ier«Jite town fn 
fhe prorincc of ItcJaMori n(.hf 
mitca S Iv f from Poops t Ut IT* 
SO* Ion 7**Sr h. New ihe 
centre nre t«o {tsjttMls*, of great 
liapttt iintlelcpint«orkman«!iip sutt 
d*o B amall fort I rom hence to 
Satsrs It a plea snt rsllejr Intmcet 
e<l by many itrmm* ami arcll peo* 
pie<l and cttlfiratctl ^ Movr, fr ) 
Cassiak* ^JftfrNMr or tCawmJ 
— TtiU aronl mpean to be tiled a« 
an appellation (or the Almnle abonpt 
nal tnbes tpread oter Indii cnit 
in the Gange* and more rtpccinlly 
of Fcpi, Martaban Tenaiicnm, 
the Orttith pratincea louth of Ran 
goon and Stan, lew bcii^ found 
nortit of Prone m Fepi Alilioujih 
cenprcliendcd tinder the eeneral 
name of Carrlani, aome oi them 
(Effcr from each other as much a« 
they do from the Ourmeie | and (s 
vhat they dtSb- from the Kayn trSie, 
eaeept at to degree of cirtlixaiMO 
hasnot yet been ducnmtnated They 
are moil numerous In Pm obere 
dunoff the oecttralion of that pro- 
Tince by the Untiili they composed 
ono>third of the InhabitanU south 
of Prome Thctr language it mixed 
tilth that of she dwtnet tn tihlch 
they reside} but U l« said to be e«- 
sentidly an onmnal tongue. The 
Camani of the Oaladset oillt are an 
innocent buthideous4oolungraceof 
ttountalneera, from the practice that 
preraiU of tattooing Adr faces c»* 
pccially the retnales «ho inanaK (tt 
IS laid Intentionally) to reader tnem 
arises tudi objects of horror and 
ibigust that none but a Caman can 
apimaeh them 

^ley are a aimnle« rude pcoplci 
ipeaklng a distinct langnagc and cn 
tcrtunlne rude notions of religion 
Tbmr villsges form a sdcct commu 
nity, from which they exclude all 
other setts and they neser reside in 
a city {aterminglei or marry with 
strangers. Tliey profess ond itnctly 
olocnc tiniversil peace, not engeging 


In war, nr inLlng any part In ennicste 
for dominion } n system that neessa- 
nlr places them in subjection to the 
ruling power of the day They are 
comrauentjy mere slates of the soil 
litlngtn wretched liamleti taxed and 

X Ksed by the Barmese who con 
litem an inrerior race Titcy 
•rr exempted from the parment of 
land tax and other Imnosts ine whnle 
being compounded tor liy Ihe pay 
ment of a heavy poll, or rather fa- 
mily tax They arc bowescr exempt 
from the eonicriptlon laws end nre 
neter cniled out on military service 
llie Camans although the quiet 
est, most timorous end 'harmless 
permle In the world possess strong 
anil rohust frames greatly excellitq; 
tn these respects both the Burmese 
end Pegners who are not deReimt 
Ttie cultiration tn Pegu and the south 
cm provinces of Ava ts almost en- 
Itrety IcR tn them, and they annually 
fiimtih large qiiantitica of gram to 
ihe public arsenals* I lie the Bur 
mese they are fend of ardent spirits, 
and gcncrallr speaking will do more 
for a glass or rum or arrack than for 
a sum of money They hare tra 
ditional maxims of Junspnidenee for 
the Internal govemment of their little 
communities Init are without any 
written laws One of them onlicing 
interrogated, admitted Iheir state of 
Ignorance and aisignetl ax a reason 
that God once wrote his laws and 
commands on Ihe skin of a buiTAlo 
and called up all the nations of the 
earth to come andlakea cony which 
they nU obrned except tbe Camans 
whohadno relsnrc.^&sirs Ueut 
Lcuft SHpdgrott,CrevJurdtiic) 
Cabcvkia— A town In (he pro- 
vince of Bernr, forty live miles S by 
E from Elbehpoor lAt 
Ion 77*4* E 

CAaTAxcaA.— The ruins of a town 
In Java which tosrards the end of tlie 
seventeenth century siras the capital 
of Uie Island the sent of eovemment 
having been removed Id this place by 
the Boosoohoonan In A D IGjOftum 
Mataram In 1742 Cnrtnsum was m 
Its turn nhandoned and the seat of 
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government fixed at Solo or Sura 
carta Lat. 7° 35' S , Ion 110“ 45' 
E , six miles W. from Solo -{Craw- 
furd, |;c) 

Cartinaad for Cadutinada ) — A 
small district in the Malabar province, 
the raja of ivhich in 1800 resided at 
Cutiporam It is tolerably well cul- 
tivated, and IS naturally a rich country, 
but does not produce grain sufficient 
for the sustenance of its inhabitants. 
The higher parts of the hills are over- 
grown with wood, which the Nairs 
formerly encouraged, as affording 
them protection against invaders. 
Among the hills which form the lower 
portions of , the ghauts in Cartinaad, 
and other northern districts of Ma- 
layavar, are certain spots that natu- 
rally produce cardamoms 

The female Nairs in this pai t of the 
countiy, while children, go through 
the ceiemony of marriage with Nam- 
bouries and Nairs , but here, as well 
as in the south, the man and wife 
never cohabit. A Nair heie is not 
astonished when asked who his father 
is, and a man has as much certainty 
that the children born in his house 
are his own, as a European husband 
has; yet such is the perversity of 
custom, that he would be considered 
as unnatui al, were he to have as much 
affection for his own childi en as for 
those of his sister, which he may 
perhaps never have seen In 1761 
the Bombaj' presidency concluded a 
treaty with the chief of this countiy 
for the purchase of pepper, in which 
document he is styled King of Car- 
tenaddu — - (If. Buchanan, Trealxes, 
4-c) 

Cauwar — A town in the province 
of Canara, fiftj'-five miles S by E 
from Goa Lat. 14“ 60' N , Ion, 74“ 
1 1' E This was formerly a noted 
scat of European commerce, the Eng- 
lish East-India Company having had a 
factory here so early as 1663, but 
during Tippoo’s reign the place went 
to total ruin It stands in that por- 
tion of the Concan comprehended by 
British judicial arrangements in the 
district of Canara Tlie dialect of 
the Concan is used bj the natives of 


Carwar in their own houses, but 
having been long subject to Bejapoor, 
roost of them can also speak the 
Maharatta.— (If Buchanan, i^c.) 


CASHMERE. 
f CasmxraJ. 

The valley of Cashmere is com- 
prehended between the 34th and 35th 
degrees of north latitude, and sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains which 
separate it from Little Tibet on the 
north ; from Ladack on the east ; 
from Lahore on the south ; and Fuc- 
kely on the west. On the north-west 
a branch of the Sjieen, or White 
Caffrees, approaches Cashmere The 
valley is of an elliptic form, and widens 
gradually to Islamabad, where the 
breadth is about fortj’ miles, which 
IS continued with little variation to 
the town of Sompre, whence the 
mountains, bj' a regular inclination 
to the westward, come to a point, 
and separate Cashmere from Muzif- 
ferabad. Including the surrounding 
mountains, Cashmere may be esti- 
mated at ] 10 miles in length by sixty 
the extreme breadth j the figure, a 
broad oval The limits of Cashmere 
towai ds the west, adjoining Muziffer- 
abad, are terminated by a low thick 
wood, the edge of which is skirted 
by a rivulet , and on the other side 
rises a chain of lofty mountains 
stretching to the north and south. 
Therenre seven passes into the pro- 
vince, four from the south, one from 
the west, and the remaining two from 
the north That of Bember is the 
best, but that of Muzifferabad is the 
most frequented By Abul Fazel, in 
158S, Cashmere is described as fol- 
lows ; 

“ The soubah of Cashmere is si- 
tuated partly in the third and partly 
in the fourth climate. It is com- 
posed of Cashmere, Bomber, Sewad, 
Bijore, Candahar, and Zabulistan 
(Cabul) Formerly it had Ghizni, but 
now it has Cabul for its capital. The 
length from Kimberdiiie to Kislieii- 
gungc IS 120 coss, and tlic breadth 
from ten to twenty-five coss. On the 
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cast lies Feenstan and tlte mer Chi 
naub on the soutb«cast Banjul and 
the mountains of Jnmmoo ) on the 
]ionh*east great Tibet on the xvest 
Fu^oli and Knhcngui^e; on the 
south west the terntor;^ of Guckcr 
and on the nortb*nestI<uUe Tibet It 
is eneompasted on all sides 1^ lofty 
mountains There are Iwentyi^is 
roB^ into llmdustan but those of 
Benber and Pucicoh are the bcstdicmg 
passable for horses. 

The whole of Cashmere rcpf«% 
eenls n garden in perpetual snnng 
and the fortifications with whlcn na 
tore has furnished it are of astonish 
ing height Tlie water is remarkably 
good and the cataracts magnificent. 
It nuns and snows here attheaime 
season as in Tartar) and Persia and 
during the periodical rams in Ilin 
dostan light showers also fall here 
The laniT is partly marshy the rest 
well watered by streams and lakes 
Violets roscL narcissuses and in 
numerable other flowers grow wild 
Earthquakes are rcry frequent on 
which account the houses are built of 
wood The Inhabitants stibsUt chiefly 
on rice, fresh and dned fish and r^<s 
tables and they dnnk wine Thohorscs 
are small but nsrdy they breed new 
ther camels nor elephants both being 
unsnited to Uie nature of the country 
In their uties and towns are neither 
snakes scorpions nor other Tcnomous 
reptiles but tbo country in gener^ 
abounds with flies goats bugs and 
lice. Most of the tfMC of the country 
w corned on by woter but great but 
thens are also transported on men a 
shoulders 

** The Cashmerians have a Ian 
goage of their own but their books 
are wntten in the Sanscrit too^e 
although the characters be bometfocs 
Cashmenan They wnte chiefly upon 
tooz which 18 the bark of a tree. 
TheSfabomedans ore partly Sunnies 
and others ore of the sects of Alt and 
Noorbuhshay Tliere are many de< 
^btful sii^i but thi^ want variety 
The Hindoos reeard the whole of 
Cashmere as holy land forty-five 
places are dedica^ to Sira sixty 
four to ^shnu three to Brahma, 


and twenty two to Burn the wife of 
Siva In 700 places Die fieures of 
snnVca nrc carved which they also 
worship 

** Although government formerly 
was said to take only a third of the 
roduee nf the soil yet in fact the 
usbandman was not left in the en 
loyment of nearly one-third IIis 
Majesty (Acber)ha$ now commanded 
tliat the crops shall be egually di 
vided between the husbanuman and 
the state There are but few troops 
in Cashmere the native standing army 
being only 4^03 cavalry and 1)3 400 
infantry 

** Tne ancients divided Cashmere 
into two narta^ calling the eastern 
dtvuton Meraje and the western 
Camraie. In the hufory of Cash 
mere it iv said that in the early ages 
of the world all Cashmere except 
the mountains, was covered with 
water and then named Suttyair Sutty 
H one of the names of Siva s wife 
and sir signifies a reservoir In the 
year uf the Hijem 048 (A D 1541) 
Mirza Hyder was sent against Casli 
mere by the Emperor Ilumayoon 
and by the help of some of the na- 
tives conquereu the whole of that 
countiy and part of Great Tibet. 

Such is the description of thiacoun 
try given as It existed S4G years ago 
slneo which period it lias probably in 
every respect greatly retrograded 

Tne lower range of hilts that sur 
round Cashmere are of moderate 
height end covered with trees and 
veraute atTordingcxecUcntpestutaga 
for all Borta of cattle and vnld gram 
sivorousammals ond containing none 
of the larger and more ferocious car 
nivorous quadrupeds, sudi ns lions 
and tigers Beyond this range are 
mountains of more stupendous elo- 
vation wbosesnow-cladtops soaring 
above the douds nnd appear 
perpetually bright and Inmmous By 
osecndiug from the plains up the 
mountains a^ dcgrM of cold may 
be attained From these mountains 
flow innumerable cascades and rivu 
lets which the inhabitants conduct 
through their nee fields for the pur 
poses of imgation, and in their course 
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form small lakes and canals, the junc- 
tion of which afterwards creates 
streams navigable for boats of bur- 
then, even within the limits of Cash- 
mere , and increasing as they flow 
southward, at last form the Jhylum or 
Hydasnes, one of >the largest rivers 
that feitilize >Hmdostan. Among 
these mountains are many lomantic 
valleyb,.the inhabitants of which have 
scarcely any communication with 
those of the> plains, and on account 
of their poverty and inaccessible re- 
sidence, have never been subjugated 
by any of the conquerors that have 
devastated Cashnieie The religion 
of these primitive tubes is unknown, 
but It IS probably some modification 
of the Brahminical oi Buddhist tenets 
The valley of Cashmere is cele- 
brated throughout Asia for the ro- 
mantic beauty of its situation, the 
fertility of its soil, and the tempe- 
rature of its atmosphere It is ge- 
nerally of a level surface, and being 
copiously watered, yields abundant 
crops of rice, which is the common 
food of the inhabitants The facility 
of procuring water insures the crop 
against the injuries of a drought, and 
the mildness of the climate against 
the scorching rays of the sun. Near 
tlie base of one of the surrounding 
hills, where the land is highei, wheat, 
barley, and -various other grains are 
cultivated In this pi ovince are found 
most of the plants, fruits, flowers, 
and forest trees common to Europe, 
particnlatly the apple, pear, plum, 
apncot, and nut trees, and abundance 
•of grapes ; and -in the gardens are 
many kitchen herbs pecuhai to cold 
countries. A superior sort of safiron 
is cultivated in the plains, and iron 
of an excellent quality is found in 
the mountains. .The sengerah, or 
water nut, which grows in the lakes, 
forms a considerable portion of the 
food of the lower classes Many 
lakes are spread over the country, 
and there is a tradition which ap- 
pear.'inces tend to confirm, that the 
Cashmere valley was once the bed of 
a large lake By Hindoo historians 
the draining of these watcis is as- 
cribed to the Mum, or saint, Casyapa, 


the son of Marichi, the son of Brah- 
ma (the Cashef or Casheb of the Ma- 
homedans) which he effected by open- 
ing a passage for the Hydaspes 
through the mountains of Baiamou- 
leh,' which might possibly also have 
happened from some natural convul- 
sion. Besides this nver, which tra- 
verses the province fiom east to 
west, there are numberless mountain 
streams supplied by the rams, which 
fall with great violence from June to 
October, forming many cascades and 
small cataracts, which aie precipitated 
into the valley, where the periodical 
lains are described as only descend- 
ing in gentle showers 

The wealth and fame of Ca'shtnere 
have greatly arisen from the manu- 
facture of shawls, the wool of which 
is not the gi owth of the country, but 
brought from the high table-land of 
Tibet, where alone the shawl goat 
producing it will thrive. Neither the 
Delhi emperors, who made vanous 
attempts to introduce this species of 
goat into upper Hindostan, nor the 
sovereigns of Persia, whose domi- 
nions were still more favourably situ- 
ated, have ever succeeded in procur- 
ing wool of an equally fine quality 
with that of Tibet. The Persian 
shawl, from the wool of Kerman, 
comes nearer the Cashmere shawl 
than the English. This raw material 
of the Cashmere shawl >is lather a 
down than a wool, being protected 
by the exterior coarse hair. It is 
originally of a dark grey colour, and 
is bleached m Cashmere by the help 
of a preparation of rice flour. That 
fiom Rodauk is the best, and the 
price in Cashmere is from ten to 
twenty -rupees per turruk, a weight 
supposed equal to twelve pounds, 
and the whitest is most in demand 
It is difficult to fix, with any accuracy, 
the number of shawls manufactured 
in the year The number of looms 
employed, each occupying three men, 
is said to be 16,000. Supposing, on 
an average, five shawls of all descrip- 
tions made at each shop or loom 
annually, the totSI would amount to 
80,000, uhich IS piobably not very 
remote from the truth. 
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TlieCathniemni al<Q fibncate the 
hest mntinjt |Mper of ihcEait wliteh 
WM fomerljr en article of eaitnilte 
tmf&r a« were alto Its lacijucrril 
trarc ctttlerv anil sugar { tnit trade 
of all sorts Is now In a tctt IsnguHl 
state, A umerescitiUing Madeira b 
manufartiirrd In this province and a 
vrdntuoot liquor Is also dttUlled from 
tne grape Amnlur In I^ehore the 
capital IS at prevent the grand 
rainonum for the sbanls and saffron 
of Ca hmere; hot In 1810 amonufat* 
turc of the first with wool Imported 
direct from Tibet was cstablivncd bjr 
an enterpnrmg native merchant In 
the ciijr of Delht About twenty 
years ago Itusuan merchaots pene* 
tmed from the north Into Gashmer e 
with their Mods by the route of 
TarLund. heats of CaOimere 
are long and narrow andraotedwith 
padiflet. Tlie country being much 
intersected by streams navigable for 
small sev^U mleht greatly benefit 
by such a commodioua Internal coiw 
svyatice under a better government 
fiut of this there Is at firesent but 
little prospect. 

In tbe time of Aurengiclie tlie 
revenue collected (probably the clear 
revenue) in Cashmere was three and 
mquarier lacks of rupees per annum; 
In 1783 the Afghan governor, on the 
|iart of tbe Cawl sovereign extorted 
above twenty lacks lo 18QT the 
gross revenue was said tobeIG 
rupees, or about half a mUlioo stcr 
ling Since that date the province 
has been in sucli a state of imeeasing 
anarchy that it is Impovslblc to form 
any rational estimate of Its revenue 
The governor of Cashmere, while 
under the Cabul king had constantly 
at hts dispout a force of fi dOO horse 
and 3^0 foot but the Afghan sol 
ilien eervms In Cttshmere have a1« ays 
degenerated and become effeminate 
luxurious and rebellious The no* 
tive Cashmenans of the vallw In 
all ages have been reefconed lutoge 
ther unfit for soldiers 
The mountains surrounding this 

S rovince are Inhabited by tribes w lileh 
irmerty acknowledged n sort of de- 
pendeneeontbeAl^nans butsearcfly 
rou T 
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any ihine Is known about them Be- 
sides their alpine disinets the chiefs 
bold land In the valley, which have 
probably ticen given ilicm to strength 
cn the fervour of their lojul^ and 
secure their obedience They (iirnish 
some troops to the governor ard 
when he is strong eno^ to enforce 
payment iltevykldhlmiomererenue 
On the north of Cashmere is a chief 
whom the natives digmOr vrtth the 
title of llMn of I nile 1 diet of wliieh 
however he ptulwhly possesses but a 
small iiortlon The loftv mminlalns 
bMween (^avhmere and hadack have 
lieenbuthttlecxplorctl but caravans 
of merchants pass regiilsrlv between 
the two atlrs bnnglng siibwI-wodI 
from the latter and effenne to an 
ailventurous Kuropean srell versed 
In the native languages an obvious 
opportunity of tracing the course of 
the Indus closer to its sourect than 
has yet been attempted In fact the 
terra ineogntta of this nver now lies 
between l^adacV and Cortope a 
direct di fanee of about 310 mites 
but much more following the couiae 
of the stream 

The natives of Cashmere are a 
stout wcU-formnl people and their 
complexions whAtinkranteorSp^n 
woul I be trrmeil brunette They 
arc nsiurally gsy and lively eager 
in the pursuit of wcalib aecoiinted 
much more acute and Intriguing than 
the natives of llindovtan generally, 
and provrrbiallr l»ra. Tliey are also 
much addicted to literature poetry 
and dnnUng and the commonalty 
remarkalily ingenious in cahinct work 
and other fabneations Their Ian 
euage Is of Sanscrit origin modified 
by tune and the introdiiction of some 
foreip phrases In a speelmen of 
the l^rd s Prayer examined by the 
missionaries twenty five words out 
of thirty two were found to be radi 
cally Uio tame with those oeeiimng 
In tbe Bengalese and Illndoscaay 
tpeamens some of them however 
eonndershly altered Their songs 
■re composed In Persic which they 
consider more harmonious lo np- 
peannee they have not the slightest 
resembtanee to their Tartarian neigh 
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hours, who nre nu ugly race j on the 
contrary, the Cashmermn females 
have been long cclebiatcd for thetr 
beauty and fair complexions, and much 
sought after for wives and concubines 
by the Mogul nobility of Delhi. Al- 
though extremely fertile and produc- 
tive, the country is not thickly inha- 
bited, on account of the deplorable 
government, or rather anarchy, to 
Which it has been so long subjected. 
The aggregate is probably under 
G00,000 ; nor could any thing ap- 
proaching this number be assigned, 
but for the great population, probably 
much exaggerated, said to be con- 
tained in the capital. By the Hindoos 
nil Cashmere is reckoned holy land, 
and abounds with miraculous foun- 
tains ; but although evidently sprung 
from a Hindoo stock, at present the 
Arabian faith greatly predominates 
It IS probable the Buddhist doc- 
trines were current here before the 
introduction of the Brahmimcnl. It 
may be conjectured that the inhabi- 
tants of Cashmere had originally an 
idolatrous system of their own, to 
which they superadded a few ill-de- 
iined gods and ceremonies borrowed 
from the Brahmins of the plains; 
that they were for a short time con- 
verted to Buddhism by their Tartar 
neighbours, and finally to the doc- 
trine of the Vedas by the Brahmins, 
to which they have since adhered , 
adoration being almost exclusively 
addressed to Siva, and his Sacti Sul- 
tan Baber, in his memoirs, mentions 
a curious fact, which seems to throw 
some light on the ancient history and 
geography of Cashmere. He tells us 
that the hilly country along the upper 
course of the Sinde, or Hindus, was 
formerly inhabited by a race of men 
n^med Eas, and he supposes that 
from a corruption of the name the 
country of Cashmere was so called, 
as being the country of the Kas, the 
denomination mir or mere being still 
united with the names of several 
geographical divisions, such as Jes- 
selmere, Ajmeer, &c 
According to tradition, the valley 
of Cashmere was drained and colo- 
nized by Casyapa, about 2,666 yeai% 


before the commencement of the 
Christian era, from which date there 
IS a regular chronological table of 
kings, down to its conquest by the 
Mnhomedans. The period of this 
subjugation, however, is uncertain, 
but It was attacked and rat aged by 
the Mahmood of Ghizni so early as 
A.D. 1012. It was afterwards go- 
verned in a long succession by a race 
of Tartar princes of the Chug, or 
Cliagatay tribe, until 1586, when it 
was subdued byAcber, and continued 
subject to the Moguls of Delhi until 
the tunc of Ahmed Shah Abdali of 
Cabul, to which kingdom, until re- 
centlj’, it continued annexed. When 
the short-lived dynasty of the Ab- 
dalis began to totter, the governor 
of Cashmere was one of the first to 
claim the title, as he had long per- 
formed the functions of an indepen- 
dent pnnee Accordingly, in 1809, 
Mahomed Azim Khan, the soubahdar 
of the province, threw off the yoke, 
and set the power of his legitimate 
sovereign at defiance. In 1816 a 
powerful army from Cabul attempted 
its recovery, but, owing to treachery, 
was compelled to retreat with damage 
and disgrace. In 1819, Runjeet Singh 
of Lahore despatched an army against 
it under the command of Dewan 
Chund, which effected the conquest 
of the city of Cashmere, and some 
portions of the country in its imme- 
diate vicinity. But he does not seem 
to have retained it long, as in 1820 
two persons armed at Delhi, charged 
by the chief of Cashmere, Mahomed 
Azim Khan, with overtures for a treaty 
of alliance, and earnestly requesting 
that Cashmere might be taken under 
the protection of the British govern- 
ment This proposal, however, like 
many others from various parts of 
India, was not assented to — {JE/p/nn- 
stone, Forster, Wilson, Ahul Fazel, 
Bernier, Moorcroft, ^c) 

Cashmeue Q)r SerinagurJ — ^The 
capital of the Cashmere province, si- 
tuated in lat 33“23'N, Ion 74“ 47' 
E By Abul Fazel, in 1582, it is de- 
scribed as follows " Sennagur, the 
capital of Cashmere, is four fuisungs 
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ln1tngt)i Thelnst'iRenllofleilonefo 
ity dutine • (tmt iwt itf the fcar 
end the Mar U anwtthnta *e ihatlew 
llwtlici«taeanflot|walhroneh. Thh 
cttjr hat for aset been le n flouruh- 
it^atatr aocTlirte than U are tnani>* 
factnted and other fine trooUen atuiTi. 
On the cati titeof the city ta a hi^\i 
hill called the mountain of Solttnan, 
and adjolnmi; are two laLe>» which are 
alwaya full. 

The modem town of Catlitnere wat 
formetly known by the oame of he* 
nnagur but now hy that of the two* 
ttnee. It extendt about three mile« 
oncachaldeofthe Jhylumor Ilydaa* 
pea over which there are four or (ire 
wooden bndees and ti oceuniea in 
tome part of ita breadth wiileh It 
tinequ^ aliout two milet Many of 
the luniket are two and three ttonet 
lii^h, ilightiy Imilt of lineh and mer 
tar wiliiaurgelateneixtnreoftlin 
ber On the wooden roof a corenof; 
of earth it land which eonutbutei to 
the Warmth of the houte dutins the 
winter and in mtnmcrU planted with 
flowera. The atreeta are nsrrow. and 
cbcAed up with the filth of the inbahl 
tania whoareundeantoa proterb 
nenherare tiicre argr buddinp worthy 
of remark. The jEOvemor rctitlei In 
a fortreia named hhereshur ocenpv 
ing the aoudi*ea>tcm qnartrr of the 
city The adrantaj^cs tint city enjoya 
of a nUd aalewioua air, and s 
naer flowiee tbnnijdi ha centre are 
much alloy ed by its confined conairue* 
tlon and the extreme fiUlimeta of the 

a le There are covered lioatlns 
I ranged along the atdea of die 

nver 

ThelakeofCulimerc provineudly 
named the Call hat long been ecl^ 
brated for ita beautiea. It atretelica 
from the north^caat quarter of the 
aty In an oral circumference of five 
oralximlct nndlidntthcdhylomby 
a narrew ehannef near the auburbt 
The northern view of the lake u ter 
minated at the diitnnco of tweUe 
mllca by a detached range of rooun* 
tains that atope from the centre to 
each angle ; and from the base a apa* 
clout ntdn preserved in constant ver 
dure by numcrout itrcams extends 


with an easy declisity to the aurfaeo 
of the sratrr In tlie centre of the 
pixvn aa U appreachex the lake one 
of the Delhi emperors, prolKibly Shah 
Jehan. constructed a apnclotis garden 
named Shalimar The numerous small 
uftnda in the lake have the efleet of 
oroamendng the scenery 

Rernlrr, who suited this country 
in ires, iravellingm the suite of the 
Emperor Aurengidic pres a most 
intrrcstlng and romnnlie drtrHptlon 
of this city) but since ihedtsmember 
ment ot t^shame from the Mogul 
empire It has tuflbred many disas 
ters. Notwithstanding lioweser these 
cause* of decay it was liy the natives 
in IhOO retkenetl to contain from 
1^0 DQO to fiOfi fibO Inhalntnnts and 
eonslderrtl the laige«t and most po» 
polous city In the Afghan dominions 
—(fbrifrr Itmnctt dkW Itut JJer» 
nf/r JJpKitulanf 

Cas«xVl«-^A prosinre of fndb be* 
yomt the Cang^ aituainl about the 
twnit)4buith d^rce of north lati 
lude. OnthenonhltUlioundedt^ 
Cachar and Assam , on the lotiih by 
Avuwestof the Kvndiicm nrert on 
die west U lias die Den^ distnets of 
‘Ilpera and Silheti and on the east 
Uie Kathl or Casi Shan and upMr 
course of the Kcndiiem riser Dy 
1 uropeansitiicaUnl Mceklcyaswcil 
as Cassay but neither of these names 
H used by the path c* of the coiintn 
who call themselves ^imtB} the 
licngalcse rail them Miiggaloot whieh 
by I iiropeans lias lieen turned into 
Mrcktcy and applied to tlic country 
Kathl or Cast is the name given to 
this |ieop1e by the Ihrmans which has 
been taken (or the name of the eoun 
try and corrupted Into Cnssay Tlie 
cspital town is Munipoor a term fre. 
qiienlly used to denote die whole 
province, under wlueh head furdicr 
information will he found 

The Cassayers have n aolinns of 
countenance much more rcMmbhng 
the native* of llindoitan than the 
Birmans with whom they have very 
little affinity cither m manners or aiw 
penranee Maiiyordiescpeoplc taken 
prisoners in the wart arc now settled 
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in the neighbourhood of the Bu'man 
capitalj where they exercise their su- 
penor skill and ingenuity in different 
branches of handicraft work When 
invaded by the Bntishin 1824, the pro- 
vince was found in a most desolate and 
depopulated state, and fast relapsing 
into barbarism, as well from the op- 
pressive government of the Burmese, 
as from their own never-ending intes- 
tine feuds The Moitays or Cassayei s 
are worshippers of Vishnu; yet their 
language is said to be radically differ- 
ent from the Sanscrit Their country 
may be considered the extreme limit 
of the Brahmimcal Hindoo sect to the 
eastward, as from thence the preva- 
lence of the Buddhist doctrine in some 
shape IS universal 

Formerly the gunsmiths of the Bir- 
man empire were all Cassayers, but 
their musquets and matchlocks were 
very defective. Thej are much supe- 
rior m horsemanship to the natives of 
Ava, and on that account were the 
only cavalry employed with the Bui- 
mese armies, which consisted almost 
wholly of infantry. The music of the 
Cassayers, like the genuine airs (such 
as the boatmen’s songs) of Bengal, is 
remarkably pleasant to a European 

In the year 1754, when Alompra, 
the Burmese monarch, left the city of 
Ava to relieve Prome, he despatched 
a body of troops across the Kenduem 
to chastise the Cassayers, who had 
hitherto enjoyed only a temporary in- 
dependence, when the contests of the 
Bn man and Pegu states left them no 
leisure to enforce obedience They 
were always leady to revolt, and as 
quickly reduced to submission The 
Cassay raja, then residing at Muni- 
poor, sued for peace, which was con- 
cluded on advantagous terms for the 
Birmans, and, as was the custom, a 
young man and young woman of the 
raja’s kindred were delivered as hos- 
tages. 

In 1757 Alompia again attacked 
the Cassayers, but was prevented 
completing iheir conquest by the re- 
volt of the Peguers In 1765 Shem- 
buan, the son of Alompra, invaded 
the Cassay countiy, and obtained a 
considerable bootj, but appears to 


have intended nothing beyond a pre- 
datory excursion ; but in 1774 he sent 
a formidable foice against the Cas- 
sayers, which after a long and obsti- 
nate battle, took Miinipoor, the raja 
having withdrawn to the Corrun hills, 
five days’ journey north-west fiom 
that place From this date Cassay 
remained subject to Ava until 1824, 
when the Burmese were expelled from 
Munipoor by a British detachment, 
and the territory was subsequently 
rendered wholly independent by the 
treaty of Yandabooin 1825 —{Sanies, 
F. Buchanan, ^c.) 

Catinduames Isle — One of the 
Philippines, situated off the east coast 
of Luzon , lat 15“ N , Ion. 124“ 30' 
E In length it may be estimated at 
thirtj-six miles, by twenty the ave- 
rage breadth. 

Catmakdoo ^ Caslitmnandi) ) — 
The capital of Nepaul, and modern 
residence of the Gorkha Raja, which, 
according to barometneal measure- 
ment, stands 4,784 feet above the 
level of the Bengal plains , lat. 27® 
42' N., Ion 85' E This place is si- 
tuated on the east side of the Bishen- 
mutty, along which it extends about 
a mile; but its breadth in geneial 
does not exceed half a mile, and 
seldom more than a quarter of a 
mile The name by which it is dis- 
tinguished in ancient books is Goon- 
goolpatan ; the Newars call it Yen- 
daise, and the Parbutties, or moun- 
taineeis, Cashtipoor: a name, it is 
said, derived from its numerous 
wooden temples, which are the com- 
mon mandirs or mandibs occasion- 
ally met with in other quarters of 
India Besides these there are many 
brick temples with three or four slop- 
ing roofs. Near the palace is the 
shrine of Tulasi Bhavani, who con- 
jointly with Gorakhanath is the tute- 
lar deity of the reigning family Tliere 
IS no image, the deity being repre- 
sented by a Yantra, or cabalistical 
figure , and in order to impress the 
multitude with awe, no person is per- 
muted to approacli the shiinc except 
the Raja, the Ranny, their spiritual 
guide, and the officiating priest. 
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The bouses lu Catmandoo are of 
bnck or tile «>lh phehed or pent 
roofs towards the street. Tbejr are 
two three and four stories tut a1 
most without exception of ti menn 
umeartnce | even the raja a house 
although tante being liut n sorry 
building The streets oro at narrow, 
and ora^ as Clthv at those at He 
naret. The number of houses his 
been estimated at 5,000 and the to- 
tal population at SO 000 persons 
The most remarkable mountain 
seen from hence Is that of Hhalbun 
distant about thirty four gcographi- 
eal miles. According to calcufaifon 
this mouniam is "0140 fret abore 
the stations of Ssmldter and the 
Queen s Ganlcns near Catmandoo 
which latter are 4,500 feel abore the 
lerrl of the scs. Another mountain 
neariy In the position of onr by 
Cen KirVfatnck namrJ Cals Bbai 
rasa, has an desalion of IH rC. fret 
altoro Catmandoo or 21 feet 
abose the lerel of the sea. lloth 
these mountwn and others in their 
tiemit)' are stsible from Patna} the 
Cnt at a distance of 1G* geographi- 
cal miles the seeon 1 uf l.i3 geo,,ni 
graphical miles ^loontalni in this 
direction still more remote are seen 
in the Mrth<rait mtrtrr, at the pro- 
dipous distance of 10«i gci^l lilral 
mdet from I atnx In the neighbour 
bood of Catmandoo tlie summit of 
Mount Ctiandnipri la 'IjCb* feet 
abore the alj, or 8 4G0 abore the 
lercl of the sea} Mount I*a1«hoo 
4,S10 feet above the city or 8,994 
abore the lesel of the ica. At Cat 
mandoo in December and January, 
the barometer is S5* S8 the tfiermo- 
meter lieing 5S” Fahrenheit The 
first seldom altera so much as ooe- 
tenth and a half in the course of 
the day nor during the whole season 
so much as two-tenths for the same 
hour of the da> — ((Weftreelr, F 
Jluckanan JftrJpo/ricii, ^e ) 

Catttwab oa KATXYWAa fCcHl» 
ctfif./.— Thu appellation Is frequently 
^lled by the naiircs to the whole 
Guxerat peninsula although In fact 
it only occu|>iea n portion of the 


interior, distinguished into four din 
tlons 1st recannlng from the north 
is iHinchai | Sd Dansasrar Id Alug 
4th Khooman Cal l^rsar proper is 
Imnndrd on tlie north by Jhallawar; 
on the south hy lUlirccawar} on the 
cast by Goclwara} and on the west 
by <oret Tlie northern tracts are 
of uncniul surface} the southern in 
thr netghboiitliooil of Bahrccawar 
(which may be said also to belong to 
CaU}war), Jungly and woofly kad 
a fence or uinsion In the Gttjeratice 
language Is a very common termina- 
tion or the names offliiiricts In this 
quarter wrhich a) liable Is frequently 
changed Intovar and war, as Cat!) 
warmr Catt)rad 

Hie soil and appearance of this 
district are sarulile but generally 
Uie first Is of a sandy nattirr miicn 
mlteil wlih a reddish eoloumi rock 
cf wblcli last substance the hills are 
eom|NMrd These although not lofty 
are numerous, and being deficient of 
trees contrftmle to nve the surface 
• barren and repulsire • peel lU 
grain produce Is cenfincil to the 
coaner sorts among which baprry 
ami joory are abundant and excel 
lent } to which may be added a se- 
cond or after crop of wheat arail 
ablein rrlmiary li> the as Utance of 
Irrigation from wells Tlio horses 
reared in this trmior> are reckoned 
the best breeds of the peninsula, and 
(he Catties Ihrmselres pro a prefe- 
imee to that from the Clioieela hill 
In some ports of Catt^war wood and 
fuel arc so scarce, that frequently the 
Inhabitants of a village are exficlled 
merely for the sake of thefire-wo^ 
procurable from their dwellings 
1 Ike all other nations the Catties 
ere desirous of asserting an onaent, 
heroic and miraculous ongln llieir 
tndinoni ascend to the eonclusion 
of the Dwanar ) us when the five 
Pamloos by bad tuck or foul play at 
hazard, were compelled to quit their 
native countiy aM remain tn secret 
exile for twelve years After leven 
years pcrnpination they arrived at 
Bcnit, or Dholka where th^ were 
diicovered by the spies of Uieir ene- 
my Durjhodun To oblige them lo 
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emerge from their concealment, and 
thereby to forfeit the pledge the}* 
had given to remain secret, Carna, 
the oiTspring of the sun, and prime 
ministei to Durjhodun, suggested the 
stratagem of making a predatory at- 
tack on the cattle of Berat, which 
•would compel every true Rajpoot 
warrior to quit the fortifications to 
iccovcr them. But for so base a ma- 
noEUvre Rajpoots could not be em- 
ployed, \ihich diificulty Carna re- 
moved by striking his rod on the 
ground ; the rod opened and out is- 
sued a man, who being produced from 
wood was named Cat. On this new- 
ly created being devolved the task of 
stealing the cattle, and to reconcile 
him to the enterprize, Carna inform- 
ed him that the gods would never 
reckon the commission of a robbery 
criminal in him or his descendants, 
more especially, when the propel ty 
absti acted consisted of cattle Of 
Carna the Catties always speak with 
great veneration, and continue to 
worship the sun his father, inscribing 
the image of that luminary on every 
•written document they have occasion 
to execute. 

The same traditions state that the 
aboi igines of the country were Aheers 
and Babreeas before the arrival of 
the Catties, who wandered about 
with their flocks for many years on 
the great pastoral wastes, and lost 
no opportunity of robbing their 
neighbours About 2G(S years ago 
they became stationary at Sudamra, 
Guddra, and Budlee, within which 
limits they were long confined Most 
of their subsequent acquisitions have 
been made during the decline of the 
Mogul empire So late as 1807 they 
still followed their vocation of thieves 
and robbers, which designations they 
openly assumed. As a tribe the 
Catties are difficult to class. In 1812 
the three principal families were the 
Tratchee, the Tiowa,and the Walla, 
and they are much intermixed with 
the aboriginal Aheers or herdsmen. 
The Catties are not, and^ndeed ne- 
ver were, numerous, their habits and 
•customs being unfavourable to an in- 
crease of numbers. 


The Catties are distinguished by 
two general appellations : Shakarjut, 
the descendants of a Walla Rajpoot 
and Catty female ; and the Oortca, 
or descendants of tlie genuine Cat- 
tics, The Aheers and Babreeas may 
be classed with the latter, for in Cat- 
ty war the prejudices of caste have 
but little influence. The Catties may 
marry any number of wives, but usu- 
ally restnet themselves to two. The 
male Catties are said to be athletic 
men, and the Cattriyanies, or female 
Catties, provcrbully graceful and 
beautiful. They worship the sun, 
but have only one temple, situated 
ncai Thaun, their religious zeal be- 
ing moderate and their superstition 
great. All the higher classes prac- 
tise female infanticide, which, al- 
though so repeatedly asserted to have 
been abolished m 1807, has never 
for a day been suspended The treaty, 
in fact, turned out a mere dead letter, 
not one instance of punishment for 
the crime having occurred ; and so far 
from this being a proof of its dimi- 
nution, It is quite the contrary, the 
British political agent with the petty 
states of Catty war in 1820 having de- 
clared that not more than 1 00 females 
born since the treaty were then in ex- 
istence At that date there were 1 37 
chiefs tributary to the Bntish govern- 
ment, besides others who were not. 
Coerced by the strong arm of the 
British government, this turbulent 
district has, ever since Col. Walker’s 
march in 1807, much against the in- 
clination of Its inhabitants, enjoyed 
a sort of compulsory peace. They 
have frequently evinced a strong de- 
sire to resume their old habits of 
robbery and depredation, for which 
purpose they believe they were born ; 
but the pressure from above has al- 
ways proved too ponderous to heave 
up. In 1820 a sort of partial insur- 
rection, consisting of 900 Komaun 
Catties, joined by a number of rov- 
ing Sindeans, captured the fort and 
Village of Meeteealee, where they 
were attacked by a British detach- 
ment, and ultimately all their chiefs 
taken or destroyed — ( Walker, Mao- 
murdo, Ballantine, Drummond, ) 
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CAOKrooR (Kkaitpura)j‘i^ dit- 
tnet la the nronnc^ of AUahobad, 
contmin; of cession* to the British 
gomntnent fram (he Nabob of Oniie, 
md moitif coimireticndecl «uhia the 
Poab of the Gange* end dumaa 
between the tMrenty>iixth and taen 
tMeventh denees of north latitude. 
On the north it Is bounded by the 
Ktaimih district} on (he south by the 
nrer Jumnnt to the CAStIthasthe 
Nabob of Ondca reserved lemto* 
neSf and on the west the nrerOan 
ges. TlieCaunpoof disbionisascg 
Rient of tlie vast plain extending 
from die Bay of Ben^ to the north 
cm roountains and its soil is not 
only arable but when nroperly cut 
tivated highly nroduetive. In the 
neighbourhood of the town and can> 
tonments agnenlturehai profited by 
the itimuliis of a Europmn market 
nnd high nnees Indian com bar 
ley. and wheat are there cultnatcdt 
and luniipi abbage* and other Eiw 
ropmn v^ctafales during the season 
ere m great dnindsnee not only In 
the garaens of the oiCcers but m 
fields belonging to native farmers. 
Ornpes peaches end a variety of 
fruiia have long been supplied by the 
Europeans biigsr«oanea and other 
crops flourish In great luxuriance 
hut the cultivation Is frenuently ae* 
parated by the Interventfon of cx 
tensive wastes quite as capable 
being rendered productive 

In 1814 the district of Cawnnoor 
was recorded as containing 3 4Sli vsl 
limes and S^4fl,3l5 cutcha b^s 
of which 1 788 745 were cultivated, 
134 189 fit for cultivation and 
12043^81 bcgaswholly unproductive. 
The geveroment demand In rupees 
wasfi7^Q«S97«vrh1cb wasrealixeu 10 
tlittt the asseament (o the public re* 
venue appeared to be nearly 1| ru 
pecs per b^o. It was fouim, from 
expeneneo that on the first tnen 
niu settlement of 1808 Counpoor 
was oTcr*asses8ed andsuficredmu^ 
in consequence. 

No estimate approadilng to accu* 
raey has ever bMn made of the po* 
pulatioa of this district, but from 
the vast extent of land under tillage 


the number of inhabitants must be 
very great} aud that they are not so 
prone to commit dwredatlons ax 
tome of the more southem and cast 
CTO districts, is proved by a fact 
stated by the police lupcnntendent, 
that Within the first six months of 
IBIS not a single instance of gaim 
robbery bad oecnrred within the If 
mlts of the Caunpoor Jurisdiction. 
This is the more surprising when It 
is considered that the town of Cauop 
wr is one of die greatest thorough 
tares of inland rommcrce, as will 
appear from the following statement 
of the large turn paid into the Caun 
poor trcasuiy on account of duties 
received at the eustondiouse m 
IBIS amounting to 4,S8 000 rupees, 
and in 1813 to 4^/)0Q rupees 
Besides Caunpoor the cnmtal the 
chief towns are Itcsoiilabaa Jauje* 
mow BnilAeberpoor,r*(7ficdfaroais 
ttf /fat/mgi, Tennant GuUirte. lien 

CAWtooiu^ (own m the nro- 
sinceofAiUhnbad the capital ei the 
preceding dutnet, situaunl on the 
west sub of the Ganges, forty five 
milet Sl\ from Inicknow lat SG* 
30* N., Ion 80* 13 £. Tlie Ganges 
here b still a noble stream, being ap> 
parenily above n mile bre^ but in 
the dry season shallow and divided 
by large sand^bonks A brteade ot 
troops Is usually cantoned here it 
bein^ considered the chief ambtaiy 
station m thecededprovinees. The 
oSicers find tfieir owm quartera, which 
consist of commodious bungalows 
built w ithout any regularity for above 
SIX miles elong the Ganges. Each 
bungalow bas a spoec of ground et 
toebed neatly laid out and planted, 
wiUi generally the addition of a kiU 
ehen garden the whole mvariidily 
surrounded by a high mud wall as a 
defence against thieves, cattle and 
other aonoyanees and by tbb dusty 
mud proteetiOD the propnctoi’a view 
b frequently lunited Indeed the 
external aspect of this important ita* 
bon b most arid, dreaiy and tc* 
pulsivc more cspecmlly dunog the 
dry season, when the sua is obscured 
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by clouds of dust, nnd the ntmos> 
plicrc hented almost to sufTocatton. 
Tim history of the country affords 
many instances of battles lost nnd 
von according to the direction of the 
dust, the vindvard position giving 
such a decided advantage. 

The public mngn/incs stand at the 
north-west cxlrcmitj, protected by 
a slight cntrcnchincnt ; and on the 
banks of the Ganges, a little further 
in that direction, is the old tovn of 
Cnunpoor, which probably ncicrwas 
a place of any note A new town, 
however, has sprung round the can- 
tonments, which, whether considered 
with reference to its sire or commer- 
cial opulence, niaj justly claim the 
rank of a city. The chowk, or prin- 
cipal street, nearl} parallel with the 
military lines, is composed of well- 
built brick houses, two or three sto- 
ries high, with wooden balconies in 
front; but the rest of the town is 
straggling nnd mean Cnunpoor con- 
tains but few religious cdiHces, nnd 
tlicse principnll} mosques, there being 
no Christian church here. The most 
imposing European structures arc 
the gaol, assembly-room, and custom- 
house, The shops arc large, and the 
articles they contain arc sometimes 
as cheap as in Calcutta, while the 
mere nccessanes of life arc fifty per 
cent cheaper. Being quite a modern 
town, Caunpoor has no sestiges of 
antiquity to shew — {FitUarton, Ten- 
nant^ Lord Valentia, ^c.) 

Cavai — A. small Moplay town in 
the Malabar province, thirty miles 
N N.W. from Telhcherry, hit 30° G' 
N., Ion 75° 17'B 

Cavery River C CaveriJ — ^This is 
the most useful river in the south 
of India, for above the ghauts it fer- 
tilizes the Mysore, while the Carnatic 
below owes its agncultural wealth to 
the water it distributes. It nses in 
the Coorg country, near the coast of 
Malabar, passes through Mysore, 
Coimbatoor, and the lower Carnatic, 
and after a winding course (enclosing 
a delta of great extent), falls into the 
sea through various mouths, in the 
province of Tanjore^ For the first 


nnd principal supply of water in the 
month of May', it depends on the 
rain of the western ghaut mountains^ 
Its tributary streams collect the wa- 
ters of the Mysore in .Tune and 
July, nnd during the latter mohtlis of 
the year it is again filled by the mon- 
soon rnins on the const of Coro- 
mandel. 

The falls of the Cnv cry arc near 
the nncicnt city of GiingaRnyn, on 
the iblnnd of Sivnna Snmudra, nnd 
opposite to Trichinopoly, it again 
scfiarntcs into two brnnchcb, forming 
the Iblnnd of Scringhnm. About 
thirteen miles to the eastward of this 
Inst point of separation, the branches 
ngain nppronch, but the northern 
branch is here twenty feet lower than 
the southern, nnd is permitted to run 
waste to the sea under the name of 
the Colcroon The bouthern branch, 
retaining the name of Cavery', has 
been led through a variety of chan- 
nels by the skill and industry of the 
Hindoos, to irrigate the Tnnjorc pro- 
vince, nnd is the cause of its extra- 
ordinary fertility. Near the east end 
of Senngham, an immense mound is 
formed, to prevent the waters of the 
Cavery descending into thcColcroon. 
The coming of the floods from the 
interior is every' where celebrated 
with festivities by the natives of the 
Carnatic, who consider the river as 
one of their most beneficent deities. 

This valuable river is no where 
navigable for large vessels Even so 
low dovv n as Trichinopoly, the only 
boats, or rather coracles, in use, arc 
circular wicker baskets covered with 
hides, similar to those employed on 
the Krishna and Toombudra. On 
some of Its northern branches, near 
their junction with the sea, still 
ruder contrivances are resorted to, 
such as a raft of twigs floating on 
inverted earthern pots , but through- 
out the southern portion of the Tan- 
jore district the rivers are provided 
with flat-bottomed boats. — 
FuUarion, Beyne, ^c) 

Caverypadk. — ^Atown in the Cai- 
natic, enclosed with an old mud wall, 
fifty -seven miles W.S.W. from Ma- 
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!*i ie*5ys, bn Tfl'aun. 

licreltaicrnii cr»f or lanV atwi 

dj;hitBno%toRj;bjrthrret’m(iH «hfch 
fcTtitirrii a ron»idcf«l te tract of coun 
try TliH !i pcfhap« ttie mo 1 mij; 
ittfircnt of all the i^rrat «iori«rea 
»tratlt4 b wrath of InUa Cnt 
the trarjio**** of ltT{;ratinn The em 
lanlmrot hy «hkh h It tupportctl U 
■ tnotiiiil of earth thirtr irel h<c 1 i 
facttl on the title nett the Uflh «uh 
iarjpe M^ca and iMdly ftitnted on 
the out»>de«{lh|«altnlri terra. The 
town of CaTrr)t««nV It hnt a tneardy 
built |«tace anil the adjoining furt 
which aopmn at one time to hate 
been a pure of tome atrmgth, It nmr 
a tviltt chbVcd op wt)h ittra The 
Fanaur oppotite toCarertptiam, U 
yrenerally fordalilej Init alter lieatjr 
r^nc bt^oiet a rurlout and impt •»> 
tie torrent afferfee 1 //arda 
aen de) 

CAVtatroaeit ^r.rrerv'ara^— \ 
amall (e«n In the Coxniwtoor {r»> 
tine* et,hlj- 4 »o milet s R. from V* 
nnsatalara I la. 1 1 * .IQ'S., Ion XT* 
47 'K. Tint rdara ttandt on im 
bsnit of lb* Carav which dunoj; 
the rainy traton 1 « her* a wide, 
•tron. tnooth tlrrani no where 
ftftiUiil* t bet In the diy cnontltt there 
are many (ordt, 

CATtTe.*-A town In the Philip* 
pinev In the hat oT tUnilUi and 
three leesuet 6V\ of the town of 
which It la the proper harbour | lai 
W H Ion W Af I TIte 
depth of water here It rtcvlleni an t 
ahipt may lie wnhm mn Vet*«hot of 
the anenal | but Cavitf Bey It In 
fetted by • apeara of worm which 
dratroya aliipt pUnht and tlmbera 
It wat remerly a place of inucli 
ereater alze and contequenre) but 
latterly hod ao miidi declined tlut 
In 18)9 (be whole ponubtion con 
anting of ^lulattoea indiant and a 
few ruropeans, wai ntitnated at only 
A 000 peraont Allboujdi ao near to 
Mamlfa bnngaetuatlywtthlnlhebay, 
boat! |^l)ng from the oneto the other, 
are otteo taken by jilratlcal jirowa 
and the peimle told (or alaTCii^Zo 
Prjfnnue oeirarrsf, do ) 


sn 

CaraeAW Sootoo laica^A cluw 
trt ef hlandt In the lattrm acna 
tnne olT the iiorth*eaitem roatt of 
Borneo) lit ;*S., Ion. 116 * 90*1 
Thclar^t ttumttwrntrtnllc^lnetr 
cumfrrrnc* It of a rnld limy licl,»hl 
coteted with tteet and the aotl nch 
and luaurlant In 1774 thU Itland 
wat drjwn lent on **onloo and mneh 
(irr*mentcKl by tlie Manyalo or pira* 
iind ptowt. The tide liere n«ee att 
fertinlho aprfnp».-<.</«frrif, dr) 

Ctpao 2hiTB(eTt.«-See Baia 

atiAtr 
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A large Itland in the ^.aiiem teat 
of a moit ratraordinary thape* lepa* 
rated from nornto tiy the ttiailt of 
Maca»«ar It nicndt from lal S* V 
lo neatly P 6. and from I ID* to tS&* 
L Ion t Imt the ciwti li to dcrtdy 
indented )iy three la • that it It du 
finiU lo form an cttimateoTItt actual 
turftoei makifg allowanc* howetcr 
ft»r t^ hrrwUrity of Itt figure 
Cetchra mat be rtclcuied at SOOiniln 
ifltmctb hr 190 mlra the atrrago 
beraJth ipting an area ef about 
79 000 Miurr mile* 

Thh iiund hr (he natiteeanil ^la* 
latt It eaficd Vfttrr* Oran fluggett 
or Buptrtimau a country and tonic* 
timet a anna ^lacattar It U tttuated 
bclwcen the );rral Idand of nntneo 
on the wrat) ihe I landtof Giloto, 
I oliy Cmm and Atnlioyns to the 
eatt \ te the tenth liea halaycr, »«• 
pnratedby a narrow »tralt, named by 
iheDutrhtheBnd croon* Further 
to the Mhiih lie* klorlt Timor, and 
Sumhliawt) lo the north there Itu 
broad tea and the hland of Sanj^r 
10 the nDn!i«eati 

A deep gulf niftt into the Itland 
from the (outh eallnl Sea a by Ihe 
natWet and Uunett Day by the 
bnghth There I* alio a deep inden 
tureinihenonh<cutt, callctITemlnlo 
Day, whirh penetratca ao (u that It 
fonat an tiilimua, and wUb Tolo Day 
on (he ra t, ilivMe* the Itlaod Imo 
four penlntiilat Celebe* hat (lire* ri 
ter* orwhIchtheChInnmauthetnMt 
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considerable. It rises in the Wndjo 
country, runs through Boni, and dis- 
embogues b}' sc\ oral mouths in the 
gulf of Sewn. Eutopean ships can 
ascend this river a considerable way 
o\ cr a muddy bottom, and it is navi- 
gable for prows inland to a fresh wa- 
ter lake. The second is the rn cr Boll, 
with three fathoms ^\ntor over its bar, 
which discharges itself after a v inding 
course at Boh, on the north-const. 
The third falls into the sea on the 
vest-coast, a considerable distance 
south of Macassar. Along the whole 
of the south const small rners nn\i- 
gnblc for five or si\ miles inland arc 
very freq^uent. There are not any as- 
certained volcanoes in the southern 
divisions of Celebes, but some arc 
said to CMSt in the northern. 

In 18S0 the civilircd inhabitants of 
Celebes consisted of four or live dis- 
tinct nations, speaking different lan- 
guages; vts. the Buggcsscs, the Ma- 
cassars, the Mandars, the Kaili, and 
the Manado. The Buggess race are 
by far the most considciablc, being 
subdivided into various tribes united 
by a common dialect and similar in- 
stitutions, and of these tribes, the 
Wadjo, or Tuwadjo is by far the most 
distinguished for commerce and mari- 
time eiftcrprizc The centre of the 
island to the northward is said to be 
inhabited by the Turajas or Horafo- 
ras, who arc considered the abori- 
gines. 

In the south-western limb the prin- 
cipal languages arc the Macassar and 
Buggess. The first comprehends the 
petty states of Booncoomba, Bon- 
tain, Tarabaya, Goak, Manos, and 
Ligere; the second is much more 
general, and extends from Bom to 
Luvvu, including the four great prin- 
cipalities of Luwii, (Looboc of the 
Dutch), Bom, Wadjo, and Soping. In 
Mandhar and its vicinity the Mand- 
harese language is spoken The ap- 
pearance of the southern limb indi- 
cates a former state of superior cul- 
tivation and prosperity, and it is still 
the most populous portion of the 
island, the climate being compara- 
tively salubrious. The Dutch have 
long possessed several small forts on 


the bays of Tolo and Tominic, but 
do not appear ever to h.ivc explored 
the country in their vicinity The 
two states ot Bom and Macassar have 
at diffcrciit penods exercised para- 
mount mithority over the smaller 
communities, and their history com- 
prehends all that is interesting in that 
of Celebes. 

The tribes of Celebes arc now the 
most considerable and cnterpriring 
navigators of the Eastern islands, and 
among these the most distinguished arc 
the Buggcsscs of Wadjo. Theprinci- 
pal import is cotton from the adja- 
cent islands, which IS re-exported after 
being mamifactii red intoBuggess cloth, 
which IS in constant demand through- 
out the Eastern archipelago; theotner 
articles arc bird’s-ncsts, sea slugs, 
shark fins, tortoise-shell, agar-wood, 
hides, &c. for the Chinese market, to 
which they arc transported by the 
junks that visit Celebes annually; gold 
IS also found, but in smaller quantities 
than at Borneo The pnncipal traf- 
fickers arc the Wadjoos, parties of 
whom ore settled in every seaport of 
consequence from Achcen to Manil- 
la, and who also usually compose the 
crews of the Buggess prows. Some 
of these Wadjoo cargoes, consisting 
of opium, gold, and cloths, have been 
valued at 50,000 Spanish dollars 
The gold of Celebes is generally pro- 
cured, as in Sumatra, from the beds 
of livers and torrents. There are 
many springs issuing from the cre- 
vices of rocks, that bring some little 
gold along with the water, which fil- 
tering through a vessel bottomed with 
sand, leaves the metal behind ; these 
might be worth exploring. Monopo- 
lies here arc among the legitimate fis- 
cal resources , the chief of Luvvu mo- 
nopolizes brass , the raja of Soping, 
betel-leaf; the raja of Sedendring, 
salt and opium. The teak tree is only 
found in a few spots of Celebes ; the 
largest forest is in the district of Ma- 
rio, where the natives assert it was 
originally planted from imported seed. 
The tiger and leopard, which abound 
in the more western islands, are not 
to be found in Celebes. 

The states of this island exhibit the 
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f inpittf Monttlv In (telitlc* of clre- 
tivc monurhlnlimlltil bj nrUtocra 
ncs which are ihrmnclTn hy 
inbordinateonrai inilct^l, ihrr aactn 
to be n tort of w^tocratlcal fWlcm* 
lbn« of the pctiv lordc or t^rant• of 
TilU^ the cmcThlp of winch U 
aomrtlmc* rlectire frain tlie wli^e 
Mv lioi more erncratlj from n par 
tIeuUr funll^ The pnnce U cho>en 
from the ro;al ateck by « ccruin 
niimlierofcounKUorf whoaltopov 
•c«i the pmpfmtiTe of tub4e«}ucott/ 
fcoioTlnj; him Thne counadlora 
arc themteirca adeetcilfrom parttcu 
hr famthca and without thw eon* 
currence the pnnce can execote no 
puhnemcaiurej they hare alto chiu^ 
of the public trcatiire and alio notni 
nate the pnnce and In fact appear to 
liaTepraeiledly Cnnl the cxpmfflent 
with now little power a aerereisn can 
conduct the alEitn of |:oTemtnenf 
\\iten war occun the pnnce can 
not In penon command Ute armlet 
fmt the uiagct oftfie country permit, 
on aueh an event, itU temporary re* 
aisnntmn when a retnmt aocctfdt 
rrotltitfiially to the hi„hc«t rank to 
oe Idltl down when the csipence bat 
patted away Uomen and mhara 
ere ehjiible in crerr department } hut 
aoraevanation It oVenrahle In dilfe* 
rent retdmi. In BonI the pnneeU 
elected hr teren hereditary countel 
Ion I In Ooakfby ten of whom the 
pnme minuter u one being hiintelf 
appointed^ the other nine In the 
exercise ot hit functions howeter, 
he pottettet very ettniordmary pow 
era for lie can remore the pnnce 
himself and call on the counscllori 
to elect another The Inferior pro* 
Tincial chleft named endnt are eata- 
hluhed by the eoremment 

Among the warlike nations of Cc* 
lebet the women take an aetim part 
In all the concemt of nf& and are 
very frequently rafted to the throne 
In the aectire monarcfueti In fact, 
thercls hardly oetato m which women 
ot one period or another have not lai 
on the throne and It may be remark- 
ed that the practice Is mottfrviiuent 
where (he loeiety is the most turhu* 
lent* In AJ) 1714 Batom was 
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elrctcdqneenof Donl, andfrom affec- 
tion yielded the trown to her br^ 
ihcr, who Iwing deposed for Incapa- 
city thewatre^ioten and a second 
tune migneil the cmwn to her bro- 
ther In tfil4 the sovereign of the 
nttygmt state of l^wu was the wife 
ofthe king of Boning another petty 
llujsctt pnnce} Vui the latter never 
Mevumed to Intetfere In thealTiiraaf 
I«uwtt which were entirely managed 
by hit wife At the same dale, the 
wife of a Macamr clilef was Inde* 
pendent sovereign of the little state 
oflJpuUtL The arrangement of the 
ptonnect under European authority 
U purely feudal the Iruteh comider 
Ing themselves tele propnetors of 
the soil which they distribute at 
pleasure. 

This groat Island U the centre from 
whence that peculiar descnntion of 
cIsiUmion winch charaeterlces the 
ctcese*w c ar ing nations of the Eastern 
archipelago appears to hare emanat- 
ed Tlie afplisbct of Cetdies con- 
alstt of eighteen contenauts and Cve 
vowclt regulated by the peculiar 
rlatitficwtion of the Samcrit ainbabet, 
which It r^eeted In tbaC ot /ava. 
The two prerBiling languages ore the 
Duggess and Macassar, both Hnple 
in their structure and of a lofV td- 
callc anlculatlon even beyond the 
Mabv Like the Kawl of lue Javan- 
ese tnejluirgessesaresaldtohayean 
andent and recondite langu^ but 
this docs not appear to be us yet fully 
asccTtalnedtlbernlsopossesstalesand 
romanecs founued on national tradL 
lions translatloRs from the Malayan 
and Javanese rotramces hlstoncaf le- 
gends and Arable works on law and 
religion, nil feeble childish and con 
temptibte. The Oi^^gesa languid 
has nererthelets, much Influenced 
the neighbouring tongues und 
Icctt, such as the Sumbhawa, nons, 
Tlmore, Booton and Solayer 

The nstiTcs of Celebs do not ap- 
pear to have any treatise on aeienee 
philosophy, or astronomy } but thn 
are aeqiuuntcd with Jupiter, the Bid 
odes, Sirius, Onon, Antarcs and the 
Great Beor by which lumlnanes they 
navigate dieir prows* The Moue^ 
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sars use Mahomedan names for their 
months, the Buggesses divide their 
year of 365 days into twelve months, 
beginning on the 16th May, an ar- 
rangement which has probably been 
introduced since the arrival of Mabo- 
medans, for they do not appear to 
have had any era prior to the piopa- 
gation of the Arabian faith, since 
which they employ the Hejira. 

The most ancient state of which 
tradition makes mention in Celebes 
is that of Luwu oi Luhu (probably 
the Looboe of the Dutch), situated 
near the bottom of the bay of Bom. 
The Galigas, oi historical romances, 
are filled with the exploits of Sawn a 
Gading, the first chief of the Luwu 
country, who is said to have extend- 
ed his dominions to the Straits of 
Malacca Next to Luwu, the empii c 
of Goak has the greatest claim to 
antiquity, and a period is mention- 
ed when its influence extended to 
Acheen, Manilla, Sooloo, Ternate, 
and the Moluccas 

No information has as yet been 
procured of any intercourse between 
this island and Hindustan and China, 
prior to the introduction of the Ma- 
homedan religion, neither are any 
monuments or inscriptions found 
tending to establish the foi mei pre- 
valence of the Brahminical mytho- 
logy. The best informed natives, 
however, assert then descent from 
Hindoos, and the names of their an- 
cient divinities (Batara, or Avatara, 
Gooroo, Varuna, &c.) indicate an in- 
timate relation at some period , and 
it IS still probable that Hindoo ves- 
tiges will be discoveied after the 
island has been more completely ex- 

f ilored Bataia Gooroo, a Javanese 
ocal name of Siva, is descnbed as 
the first of their kings 

In A.D 1512, when the Poitu- 
guese first visited Celebes, they found 
but few Mahomedans, and it was not 
until the expii ation of a century that 
the faith of Mahomed was generally 
established. The principal agents in 
the conversion were natives of va- 
nous Malay states in Sumatra and the 
peninsula, and the most renowned 
was Khatib Tungal, a native of Me- 


nancabow. At present the Mahome- 
dan tenets aie professed in all the 
civilized tracts of Celebes, where the 
Koran is of course the standard, both 
of law and religion. According to 
the records of Macassai, it was intro- 
duced there by Khatib Tungal, about 
A D. 1603 Nearly all the inhabi- 
tants pf the southern limb are now 
Mahomedans ; but of the others only 
a small propoition are said to be yet 
converted 

This island appears to have* been 
known to Magellan and Figafetta 
under the name of Celebi, and the 
Portuguese early obtained a settle- 
ment near Macassar, from whence 
they were expelled by the Dutch, in 
AD. 1660. In consequence of the 
increasing stiength and civilization of 
the state of Bom and the Buggesses 
'during the last half of the eighteenth 
century, the power of the Dutch had 
been much on the decline, and in 
1811 the Dutch authority m Celebes 
was transferred to the British by a 
conquest and capitulation with the 
French governor-genei al of the Dutch 
colonies in India , but on the return 
of tranquillity the British authorities 
quitted Celebes, and in 1816 it was 
once moie restored to the Dutch — 
{Forrest, Stavorimis andNbtes, Raffier, 
Ct awfurd, Leyden, Marsden, ) 

Ceka Isle — A. small island about 
twenty miles in circumference, lying 
off* the west side of Timorlaut Isle , 
Ion 131° 50' E. 

Ceram Isle — ^A laige island in 
the Eastern seas, extending from the 
128th to the 130th degiees of east 
longitude, and situated principally 
between the third and fourth degrees 
of south latitude In length it may 
be estimated at 185 miles, by thirty 
miles the average breadth , giving an 
area of 5,550 square miles. 

A chain of very high mountains 
parallel in their direction runs from 
east to west, the valleys between 
which present every sign of a vigo- 
rous vegetation. The highest peak 
of these mountains appears to be 
7,000 feet above the level of the sea 
The peninsula of Hoewamqehil, oi 
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Util* Ccnn, I* MntJ lo l!»* nwii 
land fo ■ tomt* itthftin and In an 
wnt MTOt* fcndufedstt-al ij«*nittW« 
of clOTta ami uatmty* t I'frt thi* im-* 
«crenttTp«!cd Vj the l>ouH 
A.1) ICS? Tb* « 0 <>d nllnl 
AtnSo^rJS and lb* balnnnl Ik*i1i of 
«bic*i are rtfoficd ftora Ata**^jaa« 
f(>reabtnM>«ioti arr rtmiljr lb* ft*** 
dnclioa of Cctan Tbi I !*«« I* 
}ianinil»1; d iiIn^ltlKd ft*f Ibr ttn> 
men** natond fiMmia of thr >a*o 

{ •aim obtehU contain* andltaabnm 
<ir lbaaiiuti4anc< ofiat* andtmult 
fui tbrll*. 

Utttrtdtioi dc*<rit'ca ibe «I1 1 tnonn* 
umtanUntntor ofCcTMi at Inla 
I tied ibf lloraforaa or Afotor 
aniatciitljr ibe aitoncinct of all ibn 
imndft ar*\ oflbc \apninot oakt 
rmncj(rollr« tie ftajtlbcjrarro 
tall atranc amt u%a;:e 1'**^* 
firraltv of a hichtr auiure loan the 
Riamlrae lababiiant*. fUtb cete« 
alinott oaVed orannsoalv 0 (ondaee 
reofld ihtir irai*l{ taalc from the 
liarLefatfv«] ili(ir«ca;idiitobini 
hoa cpcif bo««, and f^inncd ar 
raaa, ULe tbe Daiacn of llorMo 
and rarrea a on the oonfm of Ilm 
afldaiii«nntl7alUbnf{*malratt 
rm tnbcc, thcr have barbvooa and 
aufvniitloaa ntr* allcoanrclcdvltb 
the aheddin; of human IJootL ■!( 
rarfaaiavd K^tn AaSdCan/i/rri 
gomn/A* d*) 

CcBAM I art tiua^A clmter of 
tmall islanda otTibe ea«l end of 
llie laire laland of Ceram aboul llte 
I30ih lirsree ofcail lonjitudr, and 
latitude 3 5d S 

CRMOS 

Thfv Mand la aiinated al ifie tvcii 
era entrance of the bar of Ornpil 
mtlnn the lititnden of S'* &C and O' 
N and the Ion$ttiiiIe« of *0* Sh 
andfil'fS I On the northwest 
it la aeparated from the Coromandel 
rout by the pitf of Manaar and la 
about 150 miles distant from Cape 
Comorin On the loutb and east It 
la trashed b) the grent Indian ocean 
From Point Pedro at the northern 


ctimHite In ttomira head at the 
rnnithrm tbrntlretrelfftiEth It about 
m Ir* an>1 the nirtme brtodih 
at«il lUt h"! I*** •»***•* httmlih 
dsrsiWiteirrTd 100 imle* n 

tOprtCnal am of a'mtt S? 000 »i}tiaro 
tndea* Tovatds the *onth the ItUnd 
I* tnorh l<na ter than at the iwntS 
and In shape It orarly rtsemUra ■ 
hatn 

The taminiatnAos and rentral d« 
a| MU In prepend* roUr elrentlnn 
aWier thr iraa anr* framhOOtn 3 OQO 
and Cicn in 4000 and 5000 feet 
Imt In (mrral It dors hot ttreed 
tOOOfeet iheirarlaof|^entcrr*eva 
lion lvin« emefsSly of vcfy limited 
etlcnt The brent U thr spare ly 
tng hetocen lott Macdonald ami 
Matnrata, %hi(H mehn to 4 000 
fret In height hut does not etceml 
t«rlseiMtr«lnlti^h liytnoorihrce 
in breadth The tadd couniiy Called 
Nciira lllea pinba! ly attains thr elr- 
tatlon of i 000 fret hut does not 
comprehend more lhanCftrenorlom* 
t> mdrs. Manymountalnpralsaor 
msi thrtc inaftitnd* AdamaPetb 
(fhr *bmanclla of the tiatbrO la 
alKHit C 152 } and Vamans Coeti Can 
dy about feet The lammulna 
eecur In ronilmird cliami Ihete 
ararrrly Mnc an Instanee of n soli 
tary In ulated mountain There are 
tio blrs nor even sta*iiani poola 
among the metinulii«t of course crerj 
sallry must hare an outlet alib o 
gradual drseent to the maritime brit 
^losr land. 

llr Parr Is of opinion that the 
sihnleofCeylon stith a eery few ca 
e^Ions conUsta of prtmUtvo toeb 
of many ranetics yet the ipedei 
are my few and not well defined. 
The mostprcrndingapedcs Is granite 
or pnelst the more limited quarts 
mck»horn4>IenderDch and dolomite 
rock The vanctirs of gnuuie and 
pela are innumerable I the limestone 
It mostly confined to Jaflhapaiam 2 
and the whole Island Is aurrounded 
liy an uninterrupted diain of land 
•tone rock There are no tolcanoca 
la Ceylon nor any vestigea that 
luggcf t the idea of their pnor exit, 
tenet. 
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Ovringto its climate, Ceylon abounds 
with perennial mountain streams, ri- 
vulets, and nvers, but the latter are 
much more numerous on the west- 
ern than the eastern side. The 
principal are the Mahavilly Gunga, 
the Calany Gunga, the Caloo Gunga, 
and the Welleway Gunga, by which 
the whole mountainous district is 
drained ; but except the first none of 
them arc navigable, even for small 
barges, more than fifteen miles from 
the shore. The Mahavilly (Maha- 
vali) IS by far die largest, and is navi- 
gable inland nearly as far as Candj’, 
where it is interrupted by a ridge of 
rocks The Calany Gunga is next in 
magnitude to the Mahavilly, and pro- 
bably in importance surpasses it. 

The north and west coast from 
Point Pedro to Colombo is fiat, and 
much indented with inlets from the 
sea ; the largest extends almost quite 
across the island, forming the penin- 
sula of Jaffhapatam. The s.ea by 
which Ceylon is surrounded is prac- 
ticable for large ships from Point Pe- 
dro north to Trincomalee, Batticalo, 
Point de Galle and Colnmboi but 
from these to Manaar and Jaffnapa- 
tam, commerce must be earned on in 
vessels not exceeding 100 tons, and 
even the greater part of their cargoes 
must be unshipped while passing the 
Manaar channels. The pnncipal 
harbours foe large ships are Tnneo- 
malee and Point de Galle ; the infe- 
rior ones are Batticalo, Barbareen, 
Matura and Caltura, on 'the south 
and east; and on the west, Negumbo, 
Chilaw, Calpenteen, Manaar, and 
Point Pedro. The tides about Cey- 
lon nse only three feet in perpendicu- 
lar height. 

Over most of the island, and more 
especially the maritime provinces, the 
S.W. and N.E. monsoons prevail with 
some variations, the first usually 
from the end x)f April to the begin- 
ning of November ; the second is of 
shorter duration, being compnsed be- 
tween November and March. The 
S W. wind IS more general all over 
the island, as both at Colombo and 
^ncomalee it blows for five months 
in succession, whereas at Colombo 


the N.E. 18 chicfiy confined to De- 
cember and Januaiy; the conse- 
quence is, that at Columbo the period 
of variable winds is longer than at 
Trincomalee Among the mountains 
of the interior, the winds are greatly 
modified by local circumstances, and 
according to their proximity to the 
cast or west const. The highest and 
most central have peculianties of their 
own ; thus at Badulla, in Upper Ouva, 
the wind for three-fourths of the 
year is from the N E , and in the 
months of June, July, and August, is 
variable. 

Ouing to Its intertropical position 
the quantity of rain that falls in Cey- 
lon is very great, probably about 
three times that of England Being 
less frequent, the showers arc much 
hcavner while thcylast,afall of twoaiid 
three inches being not uncommon in 
twent 3 '-four hours, and in one instance 
three and one-fifth inches of ram fell 
at Columbo in twelve hours. In con- 
sequence of this redundant moisture, 
the western coast of Ceylon looks 
constantly fresh and green, exciting 
the admiration of sti angers from the 
parched plains of the Carnatic. Among 
the mountains the vanety is greater, 
but on an average less falls on the 
eastern than the western side. A 
lofty mountainous ndge often acts as a 
line of dcmarkation, one side of which 
is drenched with rain, while the other 
is broiling under an unclouded ^iin. 
At Candy eighty-four inches of rain 
fell in 1819, which is probably about 
the average of the alpine region 

With respect to heat no tropical 
country is more favoured than Cey- 
lon, its warmest weather, owing to its 
insular position, being quite tempe- 
rate when compared to the scorching 
heats of India Along the sea-coast 
the mean annual temperature may be 
stated at 80°, and the extreme range 
of the thermometer from 6*8° to 90° j 
the medium range between 75° ®nd 
85°. The climate of, the mountains 
is usually cooler than might be ex- 
pected, but Its vicissitudes greater. 
At Candy, which is 1,407 feet above 
the level of the sea, the mean annual 
tempeiature is about 73°. In March 
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IBID, on the ten of Namine Cooli 
Candjr, 5,548 feet n djiht 
o clock AM Dr Dott found tite 
lempemtute of ■ |^ of center to Iw 
5^, that of the nV bein^ 6!p Dew 
it not common esemt m the low 
plaine and valhei of the Interior, 
where tm^ti alio form of ao eatraor 
dimrjr a density that when ticwed 
from the aummit of a mmmtatn they 
Teiemhle laVea of vaM catent and 
ercat depth The lofty apices at 
may be mppoted enter the rcsion of 
the clouds} which tlurinj; the whole 
of the south nest monsoon conceal 
Adam a Peak Tlmnder storms nrc 
very frequent, but as the) cool the 
atr nnd aetdom do any mischief they 
are ht^ily accntaUIe, both to man and 
be»t. tndeeif the birds never sins 
so sweetly nor are their notes heatd 
to such advanta^ } as between the 
loudest peals of thunder 

iMthfn the limits of Ceylon all 
degree* nf aalubnty are ctpeneneed | 
the best on the south west coast, and 
on the hish central mountains } the 
worst In the low wooded country bo> 
iwcen the mountuns and the s«a In 
all directions, cicept towards the 
south west coast I the middle dcgreca 
on the loner hiHs and on the north 
eastern shores of the island But ln< 
stances of occasronal insalulmty oc- 
cur ctpccudly in the Candian country 
that do not admit of any canlication 
Particular spots and oinrims that 
hare been remarkably healthy for 
many years, suddenly change thdr 
character and without any apparent 
caose become extremeW nestifcntlal 
after which they grenuiuly assnroe 
their former salnbnty 
The toils of Ceylon nppear to be 
denred from the deconimsitloit of 
gneiss granite, or clay. Iron-stone 
the prtndpal ingredient of the three 
being quarts, in the form of land or 
grarcl nnd decomposed felspar in the 
state of clay, combined srith difibrent 
proportions of oxide of Iron Quartz 
in most instances la the predominat- 
ing substance, and In many constitutes 
mne-tenths of the whole It is usu 
oily supposed that In tropical climates, 
where segctation isluxumnt andsrood 


abundant, the sod must eondst of 
much vri^table matter t such, how 
ever Is not the fact In Ceylon where 
the natural soils seldom contain more 
than three per cent of vegetable 
matter The best and most ptoduc 
tlve earths of Ceylon arc. a brown 
loam resulting from the uccomposi 
tion of gneiss or granite execedmg In 
felspar t era reddish loam originating 
from the decompodtion of ctey Iron- 
stone Tlie worst soils arc thMO 
where quarts pte lomlnatcs proceed 
Ing from the disintegration of quartz 
rockt or of granite andgndsi eon 
tvnlng a very large proportion of 
quarts U seems extraordinary that 
tnantiland tliefeundailens of which 
are calcareous there should be so lit 
(fe ealeaicous matter and so large n 
proportion of siliceous matter In the 
soil 

The soil of the cinnamon gardens 
mthe neighlmurhood of Cohimbo Is 
a rcmarVaule Instance of the siliceous 
Lind In many parts the surface of 
the ground where tlie cinnamon plant 
flourishes is as niute as snowt this 
to pure quartz sand A few ladies 
below the surface, where the roots 
penetrate the wind. Is of a grey colour, 
a^eclmenefwhlch thorou^lydned 
sras fcmnit by Dr Davy to consist of 
Siliceous sand m D8 5 

Vegetable matter I 0 

Water m 0 5 

100 0 

It may appear surprising tliat the 
cinnamon plant should succeed best 
In so poor a sod | but other areum- 
ttancea eonsidciw it admits of ex 
planatlon The garden is nearly on 
a lercl wuli tho lake of Columbcb 
and well sheltered} the climate la 
damp t showers ore frequent, and the 
temperature Idgh and Tema^ably 
equable. Indeed, in Ceylon the 
fueeessioo of seasons that varies the 
car of the temperate sene is on 
nown t for excepting by a change of 
wind, and the trasitions from wet to 
dry weather the peipetual summer it 
expenenees can scarcely bo said to 
bo eren diTcrtifieil 
Hie Seeds of nil European plants 
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degenerate so rapidly, that a fresh 
importation is necessary almost every 
year ; but some of the indigenous 
plants, such as the cocoa-nut, flourish 
with singular vigour. The best trees, 
producing about fifty nuts per annum, 
are found in a sandy soil, so close to 
the sea that their roots arc actually 
washed by the surge of the ocean, 
towards which they bend their heads. 
Cocoa-nut oil obtained by piessurc, 
copias (the kernel sliced and dried), 
and coir (the fibres of the husk), 
are articles of exportation, as are 
also betel-nut and tobacco Besides 
these staples, Cejlon produces a great 
variety of the finest sorts of wood 
used for cabinet work, and tropical 
fruits in the most profuse abundance 

The principal cinnamon gardens 
are in the vicinity of Columbo, and 
occupy a tract of country about 
twelve miles in circumfetcnce Others 
of a smaller size are situated at Ne- 
'gumbo, Caltura, Point de Gallc, and 
Matura, extending along the south- 
west coast. No cinnamon trees are 
found west of Chilaw, or east of 
Tengallc, and are equally unknown 
about Trincomalee and Jaifnapatam, 
where the climate is dry and sultry. 
Within the confined space where it 
fiourishes the climate is moist, and 
ram falls almost every day. In a 
wild state the tree, (which is the 
laurus cinnamomum or cooiundoo of 
the Cingalese) grows to the height 
of above twenty feet, but in the gar- 
dens they are not permitted to rise 
above ten, and present the appearance 
of numerous shoots from the same 
root They look beautiful, but the 
fragrance Of the cinnamon forests is 
not near so great as strangers have 
been led to imagine, the blossoms 
having very little smell, and the 
wood, when depnved of the bark, 
none at all 

Ceylon possesses a great vanety of 
animals, at the head of which the 
elephant may be placed, but the 
royal tiger, wolf, and antelope, all 
common on the continent, are un- 
known here Of twenty different 
kinds of snakes examined by Di. 
Davy, sixteen were found to be harm- 


less, although a great m&jority had 
the character of being venomous 
The carawalla, ticpolonga, the cobra 
de capcllo, and another, arc the 
four poisonous snakes, and all of 
the colvbcr genus ; but it is the bite 
of the two last only that is most 
dangerous Indeed, the leeches of 
Ceylon, though less dreaded, are 
much more troublesome than the 
whole snake tribe It is not certain 
that any medicine has yet been dis- 
covered that in the slightest degree 
promotes the recovery of a person 
bitten by snakes. 

This island has long been remark- 
able for Its richness in gems, and 
poverty with respect to the useful 
metals It is equally so for the num- 
ber of rare animals it afibrds, and 
for the small number of the ordinary 
species. The only metallic ores hi- 
therto found in Ceylon are those of 
iron and manganese ; the first being 
generally diffused and tolerably abun- 
dant It has also been asserted that 
gold and mercury occur somewhere in 
Ceylon, but there is every reason to 
believe the statement unfounded. 
The precious metals are rarely dis- 
covered in their native rock, but only 
in alluvial grounds and the beds of 
nvers. The island contains every 
variety of quartz, such as rock crys- 
tal, amethyst, rose-quartz, and cat’s- 
eye The first is abundant, of va- 
rious colours, both massive and 
crystallized, of good quality, and in 
large masses The natives use it in- 
stead of glass for the lenses of spec- 
tacles, and also for ornamental pur- 
poses and statuary. Beautiful speci- 
mens of amethyst are found in the 
alluvial ground of Suffragam and the 
Seven Cories, and the finest cat’s-eyes 
in the granitic alluvion of Suffragam 
and Matura. Fiase (a variety of 
quartz) is of rare occurrence, and 
chieffy among the shore pebbles of 
Trincomalee 

Theie is reason to believe that 
chalcedony exists in the interior, frag- 
ments having been found and used as 
gun-ffints. The topaz is commonly 
white, blue, or yellowish white, and 
usually passes under the name of the 
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vhiteor water inpiifilre. Totiminlme 
if mro} the ctnrraM is not found 
nor prolmbl/ the hcrjl Tlie com 
mon (^met Is my plcotifiilly di*. 
lemm&teil through ihegneiss in every 
part of the countiy, hut the precious 
immctoecuninfewapou llieanna- 
mon^sionelsfouuilinrcu places chief 
ly m the Matumdiitnet. Theaireon 
iamily !t nhundant. and told tinder 
various denominations such as to« 
|Kuea«tourfnalincs hyoeintlis Inferior 
rubies and imp^cct diamonds for 
the niby family Ceylon has lony been 
celebrated rour species of ib the 
rninci sapphire corundum and 
cnrysodieryl oeeur moitty In the al 
luviat of pictis or granitic roelcy In 
tlie siihttance of which they nppear 
to have onpnally costalliaed 
Cction abounds In nvers and 
springs rctnarLahle for their puni>i 
but not in mineml or medicinal waters 
Tile first circumstance may be attn* 
buted to the mountainous nature of 
theisland the second to its geological 
atraeture Neither are the saline 
productions numeroux In certain 
cares of the Interior nitrCi nitrate 
of lime sulphate of magnesiai end 
alumarefound Twenty twoof these 
caves have been recoraed but the 
nianufseture of pmpowder being pro* 
hibited by the British gorernmcnti 
they ere now much neclccte^ Were 
the salt lakes of Mahagam Psttoo 
adentifically managed, they might lie 
made to \acld salt sulCeient for the 
aupply oT all India, and large qiian 
titles of magnesia iiiigfit be eatracted 
from the residual brinca while the 
prmarauon of the woad*osh neccs* 
aarily would tend to destroy the jungle 
with whieh the distnet is overspread 
diminish the inialubnty of the air 
and dicck the inereasc of wild am- 
mala liosttfe to n^cutture, 

Tlie grand nrtmlc of importation to 
Ceylon is nec the value of which 
frcmiently exceeds half the amount 
of thewholcgoodscxjiorted amlthc 
next In conscauenec is cotton cloth 
yet the soil oi the island Is capable 
of producing a redundant quantity of 
the finest cotton Hemp is raised 
abundantly the sandy soil of tbema- 
10X.I 


ritime provinces being well mlapted 
for Its cultivation Ibe cultnation 
of the siignr*cnne on n large scale 
has been twice attempted and each 
tune failed From the toddy of the 
cocoa nut tree arrack is distilled by 
the common still in Uie same man 
ner ai brandy from wine From dOO 
gallons of todJy fifty gallons of nr 
rack nre drawn equal in atrength to 
Imndy twentydire London umler 
proof which when rectifictl produces 
naif the quantira of atrnng spirit- 
Comnved with Bengal rum Ceylon 
arracK is admitted to be the most 
wholesome liquor and It Is thirty 
percent cheaper In 1B13 thelotM 
value of exports from Ceylon wma 
$411/140 Hx^ollars (eleven and n 
half to the pound aterling) of Im- 
porta C/ 17 B 7 ^ rix*dollara | but of 
this last two4hirdi was rice. It having 
been a year of scureity The tom 
tonnage of nil deserlptionalielongmg 
to the island was estimated at 8^00 
tonx 

The public revenue of Ceylon may 
be divided Into two branenes tC, 
onederiml from certain productions 
of the Island resened by government 
to the fiseal resources} the other, 
such imposts ns the laniLtax, taxes 
on proyKrty, taxes on coninniption 
and capitntion taxcx Ofthe reserved 
poductluns cinnamon is the roost 
important, but of the net profits no 
omcial document has recently liceit 
publisliedi the pear! fishery wiiieii In 

1814 yielded Xri/)00 the fishery 
of chank shells (n species of large 
buednoro sawed into female orna- 
ments for the wrists and madder 
root. The taking of cl^hants for 
ncriy so lucrative to the Dutch Is 
no longer considered of any im 
portance the value of the onunat 
lias mg fallen so much in price Tlie 
goTcniment sliarc of the erop difllrs 
ao greatly as from onc*tcnth to one- 
half and IS received in kind. In 

1815 It amounted to 511174 nx 
dollars No grants of land ora per 
mitted to he m'ule by government to 
Bntiah subjects, or to European set 
tiers on the Island Salt h one of 
the moat productive sources of re- 
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venue, and promises to yield a con- 
sideiable augmentation. In 1812 the 
total amount of the public annual 
revenue of every description was 
3,028,446 rix dollars (^263,343), the 
total expenses to 3,339,726 rix dol- 
lars : deficit 371,280 nx dollars. The 
establishment of civil servants, forty 
in number, fill a gradation of offices 
to which salanes are attached of 
from £500 to £3,000 per annum, 
and after a residence of twelve years 
are entitled to retire on pensions of 
from £400 to £700 per annum 

The ancient population of Ceylon 
cannot now be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose it ever was so great as at pre- 
sent, although some large ruins in- 
dicate that particular tracts were 
formerly more thickly inhabited. Ac- 
cording to a census made by the col- 
lectors of districts in 1814 the whole 
population of the British possessions 
amounted to about 475,883 persons. 
Dr. Davy, in 1819, estimated the in- 
habitants of the Candian provinces 
at 300,000 persons, but when the 
total desolation of many of the dis- 
tricts through which he travelled is 
considered, that number probably 
exceeds the reality. On the other 
hand, it mav be admitted that the po- 
pulation of the maritime provinces 
have increased, so that if we com- 
pute the total population of the 
island at 700,000 persons, it will be 
as near an approximation as can at 
present be attained. 

The great body of the natives may 
be divided into three classes, each 
nearly equal in number; the Cinga- 
lese (or Ceylonese), the Candians,and 
the Malabars. The first occupy the 
southern half of the island, from 
Dondra head to the confines of Ba- 
ticalo on the cast, and to the river 
Cliilaw on the west The coasts 
further north are occupied by the 
Malabars, while the Candians are 
enclosed in the central regions. The 
Moodelliars and higher orders of 
Ceylonese profess Christianity, and 
have adopted many European cus- 
toms, restricting themselves to one 
wife, and marrying according to the 


forms of the Dutch church. A con- 
siderable number of the lower orders 
continue votaries of Buddha, and 
many have been converted to the 
faith of Mahomed ; but it may be 
safely asserted that half of the whole 
Ceylonese (not including the Can- 
dians) openly piofess Christianity, 
onepoition according to the doctrines 
of the reformed church of Holland, 
the other following those of Rome ; 
both equally ill-instructed and ig- 
norant. The Cingalese have a lan- 
guage and written character of their 
own ; but, owing to the mixed com- 
position of the society, it is necessary 
that all public proclamations be issued 
in the Ceylonese, Malabar, Dutch, 
and English languages. 

Caste prevails among the uncon- 
verted Cingalese as among the Brah- 
minical Hindoos, both acknowledging 
four principal ones similar in name 
and functions, but the distinctions 
among the first are very loosely ad- 
hered to. The Gattaroo tribe of 
outcasts are the descendants of cer- 
tain individuals whose ancestors were 
expelled society by the king for the 
infamy of their conduct. The sen- 
tence pronounced against them by his 
majesty, however terrific in Ceylon, 
would not be considered any great 
haidship in England : “ Let the cri- 
minal be exempted from paying taxes 
and performing services, and be 
hencefoi wai d considered a Gattai oo.” 
The Rhodees were made outcasts 
for continuing to eat beef after it was 
prohibited 

The proper name of this island is 
Singhala, from which the term Ceylon 
is probably deiived • by the Hindoos 
on the continent it is named Lanca, 
and by the Arabians Sermdib. It is 
also named Taprobane, which possibly 
originates fiom Tapoo Ravana, the 
island of Ravan, a demon sovereign 
in the remote times of Hindoo an- 
tiquity. The strange mythological 
poem named the Ramayuna, nairat&s 
the conquest of Ceylon and destruc- 
tion of Ravan, by Rama king of Ondc, 
assisted by an army of gigantic mon- 
kies, which appears to indicate an 
intercourse between this island and 
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Un^llmilo^un. Tliefint iMerlltan 
oilVlIiBj<MHp«*ctthro() tiOoJriit 
tn M«lwi of obich wi* kno* the 
potitton Intt *1 »Korilin;t to tbil 
|io«ltKin I^onca ftlU to tlir writ of 
the prr%ent IiUnd the Umliniint are 
of opfnion that Lc;too ha I oner o 
mneb prater etiem ami •r|irarancr< 
Wt»ren h and the ^lahllvr« tend to 
Jnttifv the Iwfief The name of the 
mer Mahnilljr Gunpi prohaUy on- 
nnatrd from Hah another fammt« 
heroofllindoo romance from whom 
the rclchratcd rulna at MahaTali|n»* 
ram on the Coromandel eoait are 
detipiatc^ 

The hi torical record* of Colon 
Gf thejrde«erTe the name) are merefr 
traditionarjr tale* or n>thnto;dea] ren 
luancet retj tnlonte at to Uie carle 
and fahnlena a*e« hot aeanijr In 
nroportlen at the rerM of authentic 
bUton la appioarhcd. l*nor to the 
ameai of the Pdrtugnrye In A I) 
ISO. little !■ known of the hUtore 
of Colon, and that little apoc(}phal. 
At that early date the Portapieae 
eoiB'Mndcr Almmla found the hland 
already haratied by forcemcra from 
Arabia, and he pemnaded the Cm* 
p!e*« Miif; retidifl); at Golandio fo 
pay him a tribute of ctnnamun on 
condition of auiitini; apunit tSeae 
intrudm. The 1093 the Dutch Snt 
amred and in tOSi they tent o 
ttron]t armament to act tn concert 
with the Kinj; of Candy ayalntt the 
Portumicac whom after a lon;t and 
aangutnary itn^e in KwO they 
eomplctdy aubaued and eapetleii 
liien benn a new renea of wan br> 
tween the Dutch and the Candian 
Riontrchi^ wlio were frmjucnUy re* 
dueed to the latt extremity; hut 
protected by tlieirmountalna junglei 
and climate they alwayi eacaped 
tul^upitien while the Dutch retained 
mmeiiton of themantimeiireTineec 
In cooieqiienee of the rciolutionary 
war^ A Bntiah fleet end army were 
detnatehed agamat the latter in 1 70fl 
and their eooquctt efleeted with the 
entire acquieacence of hia Candian 
majesty who expected great adran* 
ta^ but only exelianged a weak 
neighbour for a powerful one. 


Tlie aiibiemient hWtorical details 
belonglothekingdomofCandy where 
thewaraef IMOSand ISlSare allud 
ed to, tn which Ia«t year with the en« 
the conrcni of the natlrea the con 
iie«i of that tiatewai finifty efl^tej. 
n 1417 a most expendre and hana* 
aing rcWllion 1 roke mit In Uie central 
{invTirtcea which Uited until the end 
of IfllD since which irainterrupted 
peace hat preralled and eanoua Im- 
provements, Cicaf Juiftclal and com 
meieui have been executed In 1821 
the expert of nnnimon was opencil to 
all pnrchaiefs (has me prevloudy been 
reitricied to the 1 -ast India Com- 
pnny) from the povrmtncnt storM, 
where pill lie aiictiona were ordered 
lotwheldeveiy mooih Ceylon has 
been furtonate in having bcM ruled 
ever since ita eonijocit hy a aiieccxslon 
tif able and xcaloua ptvrrnen I the 
Lari of ruddford Sir Thomas Mail 
land and General llrownrfy* who 
in 1810 srat aucccedcil by General 
tUroea.^Dr iXrr/ DcrIaGrei Cvr^ 
rfiacr, Anna AacAeaa* iVmmf, ^ 
Dm Jsnev ds') 

CwacKr ^rXati^,— A town, or ra- 
ther a cluster of small hamlets In the 
province of Bsliar 1D2 miles 5 E, 
from Patna; i3US4*TI N., Ion 8G» 
83 F It stands In an e'eratedundu 
iatuig tract of country near the top 
of the Bettlsh gliaiii. A steep and 
stony pass seven tnllea long and the 
usual ihoroii-brare between this h^H 
region and the nerth-caitem plaint, 
For Some time after tho reduction of 
thejunyleleny of Bo^lipoor, ^acky 
was the hcad*«{uarters of a Bnush 
force a small *(]oare redoubt still 
remains dinOiRed with the name of 
Fort llastingi dc ) 

CiiacHocaA — A fortifleil village 
in the preiince of Malws disttict of 
Keecfiewara, which appears at tome 
fanner period to have been a large 
and flourishing place 

CfiaOAiUQ ^or Salting) —A town 
In Uie kingdom of Ava once Its capi- 
tal situated on the west tmnk of iha 
Irawaily opposite to Uie capital t laL 
ei*4y N,. lorn 0d*fi8 E. This was 
formerly thegrand emporium to which 
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cotton was brought, and being cleaned, 
embarked for the China market. It 
ivab sent uji the Irawady in boats cai- 
rying about 36,000 pounds, and reach- 
ed the frdntiers of Yunan in from 
thirty to fdrty days. The latter part 
of the passage is described as difficult 
and dangeifous, owing to the increased 
rapidity of the stream over a rocky 
channel. Namdojee Praw, the second 
monarch of the reigmng family, re- 
moved thfe’sfeat of government -from 
MonchabG|o to Chagamg, on account 
of the purity of the air and beauty of 
the scenery.- In 1826 it was found 
surrounded by a brick wall, and very 
populous. [ "It still continues a place 
of great religiokayesort, on account of 
Its numerous p^^as. It is also' the 
principal manufacto'ty of idols, which 
being he\i/^ out of an adjacent quarry 
of fine alabaster, are sculptured here 
and afterguards traifSported to the re- 
motest corner of the Burmese empire. 
The largest exceed the human size, 
and cbstifrom £12 to £13 sterling; 
but some jdiminutive GaudmaS may be 
had for six or seven shillings. In the 
neighbourhood also there was for- 
merly a manufactory of enormous 
rockets, m which branch of pyro- 
techny th e Bn mans take great delight, 
and are particularly skilful — (Symes, 
CoXf Trhnif Snodgrass, 

Chagee. — ^Atown in theBalaghaut 
ceded districts, twenty-one miles 
noith-w^st from Adorn; lat. 15® 49' 
N., lon.y7‘’4'E. 


CiiALoo — A village in Tibet, 8itu-7 
ated midway between two lakes ; lat. 
28° 20' N., Ion. 89° 25' B., sixty miles i 
S S.E.from Teshoo Loomboo. These 
lakes are frequented by multitudes of 
migratory birds, such as geese, ducks, 
teal and storks, which on the approach 
of winter take their flight to milder 
r^ons. Prodigious numbers of sau- 
rasses, the largest of the crane kind, 
are seen here at certain seasons of the 
year, and great quantities of their 
eggs are collected on the banks. One 
of the lakes is much venerated by the 
Bootanners, who fancy it to be a 
favourite haunt of their deities The 
vicinity, though a table-land of great 
elevation, produces a dwarfish wheat 
'of the lammas kind, and to the north 
there is a plain impregnated with' a 
saline substance resembling natron, 
and called by the natives of Hinde- 
stan, where it is also found in great 
abundance, soojee-mutty.-^C'a^t. S:^ 
Turner, 4‘c-) 

i - j 

Chalckaun — ^The quarter of Hin- 
dostan in which this tract is situated 
bad until lately been so imperfectly 
explored, that the whole space com- 
prehended under this head was sup- 
posed to be an uninhabited sandy de- 
sert, and marked as such in the best 
maps. The recent extension of the 
British frontier in Gujerat has unset- 
tled that opinion, it having been as- 
certained that the country, although 
of an and and barren aspect, is not 
an absolute Sahara in the African 


Chaeain Mew — A town in the sense of the word, and that although 
kingdom! of Ava situated on the the soil be in general sandy, and des- 
Aeng road, from Shembegewn on the titute of vegetation, yet it contains 
Irawady ^o Amherst island in Arracan. some cultivated spots, and is intcr- 
It is the capital of a Birman distnct, spersed with petty chiefships and 
and before the British invasion con- stationafy tribes, which were pro- 
tamed 10,000 inhabitants, but during bably never even tributary to thePa- 
the con&sion of that period was de- tan or Mogul empires. The tract, 
stroyed by marauding parties from the however, appears, in the vague geo- 
Burmese armies Hound it (in 1826) graphy of Abul Fazel, to have been 
were the remains of a lofty brick wall included in the large soubah or pro- 
(a rarejsight in Ava), fifty feet high vmce of Mooltan, and division of 
without! and thirty within, supported Tatta. To the north it is bounded by 
by slight abutments, and only three Ajmeer; on the south it is separated 
and a hilf feet thick. To these walls from Cutch by a great salt morass 
thenatiresassignanantiquiiyof 1,500 named the Hunn ; to the east it has 
yeais — (2Vani, ^■c) the province of Gujerat; and to the 
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Mr»t ihe trmton of SiqiIc It 
[tiatctl tniTia|nll)’(vt«rm 
rotmh »til i«mti Cftli of 

Ronh Uiitu If 
Tbcd**«i pfw«ly 
Marra I Ariuri thrUvrilmof Hm 1^ 
iR I ihR I oorsn ntrr ll ciMstfimm 
tin the north ar»t fronUrf of Lutrti 
tin flu Mntjr ntnn tnit loon 
tutnca the thuU or h\U> n^ifarnrttKe 
■hich U rrtalnt la^onj Amctcolr 
rhroiVkhont l) u >}»srrlhrrr nrr nrtli 
Knftrro! the tmmi; of which {« fro« 
anrnlt*! bf Wauilhs nf henin of 
ihqibetJi, witUthctr flocVt. Iiitt- 
none fitUr (here efr fort* rrette*! 
ihc 8iRi1<* ^tctnnimt to Icrp the 
conimunlration o]«cn BmlriioB* 
pvih for thdr irre ^irr Tlie t<o*i of 
ihcvT nre nitnnl I Ian hur Mctiltl 
•ml noIliarL Throujiout the thull 
or mikIHiII ileteii, nurr la onl/} to* 
cvtdJ fnoffl nellt, •o'ne a^iotc one 
huntfol ttrni. OmiwmaM/ 
[wolt of nurr arc formed aniofls the 
tImtKin* (wt thrt arroftm tr»w 
»trnl Jnralmn j iotl^ U la tun*ri ms 
liow R cottntn ao ilntitute nf notw 
Uirr, niti atrUtoffinrh |vkiturej;e n» 
(• fmttwl in iMi i^srtrr 
Tlirou Iinut the nholrof the thnll 
[tnni!*lMiI )antiib«l(haiMaItr pot*) 
Ihe *<mih*we»t tnontoon t« rv|'CTi 
cticr<t hot the ram* ane Msnti ami 
{rrc«tiUr to tutnmrr the hent it In 
ten«et Init In winter the air Unwins 
orer die aamlj noante It ari<l anH 
chtllj’ to the ftclms* In diflcmi 
naita eUen ire hnihr iuflnfrt art 
fitund wliieh aflunl theUer to llie 
flocht Uaviti;* ncterlieciitifloTed 
bf Mf I tiropran, our Infortnailnn 
retfiectins Interior continiict de> 
fccthe. Aceonling to native lettimony 
tlicre are tlrcajna of water towardi 
the north deteemling from the htUi 
of Rajpootana liuttheyaretinahlelo 
rcadi the ma, being abiortied on liteir 
wav b;r the Uiint;r toil of tlie detert. 

ilie ^ropricton or oceunanta of 
tiiU portion of the detert are llajpooti 
oftheSoilha tribe whorethle^when 
■tathmarv tn wretched hnta inter 
mixed with difllrcnt Iriiies of Maho* 
incdan«BndSindcan* TiieSotilmare 
eluscd among the llindooit biit are 


m 

rro'XtKalitefir khemamaseof their 
dm^trrt with Maliotttftlant ever/ 
man of ranV of that f«hb in tiie 
aharctit mnnttK* having ivfdl a 
wiae* who ave rasctly too ht after 
on aermmiorihnrlwantjan Italmta. 
In Icrdthefreiale^hattrettihiehlv 
e«imnol that a Colirr copipoin hit 
rirhmt V the nnmbrr nfhUdaiHttm 
tod rcjoicet In the Inr th of a female 
iflfutt|whiteinlhrntt hhoiitmgprr» 
ainrra of Cuich an I Lalf/war the 
Jharrjatmo ttedidmuljifritm; their 
fetnair prosmr The mnmpimee of 
tint denian I (*• that pimp* and mer 
cnrlK fmia na*mlH ami raja*, im Irr 
the •aerrd rharacim of charont 
(lurd*) an I rriiginitt men lirani* are 
arromwlmsthrotvhlhrwandhtani] 
hmrf* of tlie torrm dr«m aeeltng 
wttra an I nincuhinn for tiicircm 
flotrt* 

bnch I* the tract lo the north of 
<*u cb rommoni; eentiJcml a nart 
of the great divert and namrti I f 
aneimt ^laiiuinoian wnirr* C halrh 
laun tmtfmm what ifmvativr iin 
inown 1toceeinrtthe»p*irrl>ct«eeii 
<in}rvat and the ffooiirra of ^nle 
I an ) the rontr* aiiimivh not 
jn rapiofrrl bjr 1 uropeant, are |tcf 
ferti/ well inown an I mn lantix 
travrtvrdlnrlhenntiir* anlnotwnh 
•tan Img it bat rcctivnS the name of 
dmevi •trullv *|ieaiing it {• tmi one 
atU pottoitct InhaUtantt an I pro* 
diieet }:Tain.>»-( Varvtardfl <ir) 

CRatiatAai«*An clctaird tneun 
tain peai of tire lltmabja near the 
Conflnrt of Tibet and Itoefan rtti 
ftiatcil but without having ticenaalii 
factonlr atcertainrd at MfittO fret 
inhe>,.ntt lat IN* 4 N.,lon 

l&i mdea V from the town of 
Coach Bah8r,(nlhel!eogaIdntr{ctof 
liungpoor 

CiUMAaGOOKDA^A town In the 
ptevlnre of Aiimnniiad, fift> nx 
tnilc«L ti/N fmmloonnt lat IK* 
40 N., Ion 74* IS F 

CtiAMiA An eaten 

aUe divtnet In die province of l«a 
liorc* aituated tu the north of Sour 
poor, on botit tidca of tlie river lla 
rev According to name Buthoriticf^ 
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a long ridge of mountains, covered 
with perpetual snow, separates from 
the great Himalaya chain neai the 
source of the Beyah, and extending 
to the south-east, passes near Kan- 
gra, then crosses the Ravey, and fi- 
nally bends north-west towards Cash- 
mere This ridge, called Parlyat, In 
general forms the south-eastern boun- 
dary of Chamba; but on its south- 
ern side the chief also possesses a 
tract called Rillo, said to have a 
communication with Cashmere The 
exact site of the town of Chamba has 
notyetbeen ascertained, but thelatest 
maps place it in lat 32° 17'' N, Ion. 
76“ 6' E , 100 miles N.E. from Amrit- 
sir. 

Champa. — See SiAmpa. — (F. JBu- 
eTianatiy Sje ) 

Champamagur. — A consideiable 
town in the province of Bahar, district 
of Boghpoor, three miles west from 
the town of Boghpoor , lat 25“ 14^ 
N., Ion. 86“ 55' E In 1809, includ- 
ing Lakshmigunge, it contained 1,500 
houses, mostly occupied by weavers. 
At this place there is a monument of 
a Mahomedan saint, of some note 
and great size ; for it is said to equal 
what his length and stature were 
when alive, which, on this authority, 
must have been nine cubits. These 
great dimensions were probably be- 
stowed on the saint from his having 
been placed among the Jains, whose 
gods are remarkably long — (F. Bu- 
chanauy ^c.) 

Chanda ( chandra, the moon J . — 
An extensive district in the province 
of Gundwana, at present compre- 
hended in the reserved territories of 
the Nagpoor raja In extreme length 
Chanda Proper is about eighty geo- 
grmhical miles from north to south, 
and extreme breadth from east to 
west about sixty geographical miles, 
but the area does not amount to 
more than 3,380 square miles The 
northern and western paits are very 
similar to those of Deoghur, but ra- 
ther more covered with jungle To 
the east and south are mountainous 
and woody tracts, occupied by Gond 


zemindars, and adjoining to CIio- 
teesghur and Bustar 

When invaded by the Maharattas 
the rajas of Chanda were Gonds, w ho 
paid tribute to the Mogul throne ol 
Delhi. After some fighting, the fui t 
of Chanda was delivered up to Rago- 
jee Bhoonsla the First, in 1749, by 
Raja Neel Khant Sah's ti eacheroiis 
ministci. Before the w’ar of 1803 
this country was in a flourishing con- 
dition, and the traffic with the se<i- 
coast considerable. Great quantities 
of salt wei e then imported, and cottons 
were sent in return , while coarse cloths 
were sent to Berar, from whence they 
ultimately found their way to Bom- 
bay and Arabia. The population and 
commerce, owing to foreign wars and 
internal convulsions, have since great- 
ly declined. In 1817 the suburbs of 
Chanda were sacked, and all the cat- 
tle of the circumjacent villages swept 
awaj , this was followed by a rebellion 
of the Gond zemindars, diinng which 
the country suffered much from their 
depredations. Famine and cholera 
raged one year, and in 1822 and 1823 
great numbei s of cattle were destroy- 
ed by disease. In 1818 the collections 
of this district amounted to 2,33,037 
rupees, in 1824, to 3,67,391 rupees, 
the population, to 306,996 persons. 
Dunng the i eign of Aurengzebe this 
remote division of Gundwana was 
named, and annexed by edict to the 
Mogul empire, although scarcely pe- 
netiated by the imperial forces — 
(.Jenhins, Captain Cratofutd, Captain 
Blunt, ^c.) 

Chanda ( or Toork Chanda) — A. 
populous and strongly fortified town 
in the province of Gundwana, eighty 
miles S. from the city of Nagpoor ; 
lat 20“ 4' N , Ion 79**^ 22' E. This 
large town, equal in size to Nagpoor, 
IS situated between two small livers, 
the Eeree and Jerpati, which unite at 
the distance of half a mile from its 
southern extremity. At the northern 
extremity is a deep and extensive 
tank, beyond which ar,e some hills 
commanding the fortifications. With- 
in the walls, equi-distant from the 
noithein and southern faces, stands 
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« auJct nwifd tlie lUla KtlUt the 
mt of (he Intcnor con»hti of «tt»s 

S Hn;; atrect*, dettehtd 1iou*«r*i frw 
lnt« >nil fitintaiiona. Hie valU of 
Chtnib tretltinnea (n eimimfcrroee 
anti from (illrm to iwcnly fret htcfi, 
ate badi of cut fct«»*tc«»e, ae*t ee* 
mentctl and flanled VT’tfMind lovtn 
ciiraciM* mou;^ fur ihe hfct^t |!ufl« 
OribefC »ben he*»q;e»l tnere *ttr 
cfi.ht}' on Uie anti the catrl 

»on ofobomonlrnfewairteAiahs 

amminiedtoSCOOmen. linaataVm 
i^atuuUontbeSQihMajrlblH the 
Imch lidoj; VO Ur)(e and the a«emt 
•o mr a* to ailmU of a bone aftUlerjr 
pm betnj; mntip) of the pmmn 
about 400 jie(i*bnl, Intt the Dnil«H 
1o<« «at very amall nrlndfialljr ocra 
aionftl |iy fatli^ue anJ evrr««iie beat 
the thermomeief dorms the allaeh 
havtns to t4*>* in the itifl 
Amon» the fupthra «ho eieapnt 
«iaia(fondniJa« In ahcKe fnlaee (m 

It Ura1M)eimiUtraUe|irotiertr««« 
found) amons the mi iitnelaAtof 
ni{He% dti^ up a few da>v ahn’ the 
atorm. \p«atvaneiy ofl^roprao 
tnanufaJlurea acre a!*o found e«pe* 
nalh Kla%«aare and •onepicturrv) 
for iliif ancient n^tal Imns mn t 
derrd thentadcloi iheilnploni had 
become the pand tepotitofr of all 
that «a« rare and raloali'e. in IbOS 
the town of Chanda contained S 000 
houfeat In 1S0*4,4 Wtnniln 
tmljr ShOQ lioutca^^/l/oelcr. Jtm 
halt ^c) 

Ciiaunanars (prCAtananftJ 
diitriet In the province of fiahore. 
vihlehin I7il3hadadiitriet aitachcd 
to It, jleldms a lack of nipeea cere* 
Rue to Itvpetty pnnee vrhowa* him 
aelf dmendent on the cliief of Jam 
bee The town of Chan^nce It at 
tuttted in laC 3.r sr N Ion 7G* O’ 
Ft about iCTentv alx milev S bj E 
irom Cnthmereeiiy, and In 1783 wns 
anentand populoui town. Itatandi 
on the brow of a lull nt the foot of 
vrbtcb,ottt!ieeattemaide nmvanpid 
atream crotsed on two atout fir 
beamv one of yrhldi reachea from 
the aliore to an Iniulated rock In the 
ttntte, and tbo other from the rock 


sui 


to ilie ort*o«he thntr At Dammo* 
tnnnjrr in thU dtotlrt thrre t« an 
unrmnmonty Iwatitifol nn I fertile 
valley ••(rorifer,d^) 

C.iuiroraefmA —A conuleridle 
town In the pmtlnre of llensal, Hit 
tnct of 1tpit;^iy, blivdivctm ev^\ 
from CUlculU) Ui 
Inn 87*41 Im In IhM the nntnbiir 
of Inhalntanta amounted tn 18 HS 
pef«on«.«(J Si J/avfra de) 
Citaunravaeoar ^f^oydroaoM 
Irmeh acttlemmt In the 
province of lintjral Mtuatc^l on the 
wrat lonk of the river lloojihljr, 
altottl aivttvo tnUca direct distance 
above Calcutta | Ut 4*f Ion 
*l'be|iowuonorihi«town 
t« in every rnpect better than lha. cif 
Calculus Ihe temton odpnalijrat 
tached to It riicndol too mllrv 
^onsthenerr and one Inland. In 
Iht4 an enumeration «ai made of 
tbebouvevand (nhaUtanta whenlbe 
former «rre found to amount to 
p 441, and the Utter to 41JI77 ^ 
«ov« ) Ihe revmoe for the prtcediOR 
year to T 18# ivim \Mineiim1er 
the llnibh pivttnmmi the fomen 
vrttlementtofOiandemasorr, Chm 
ctira» and ^erampoor to armed with 
rectvTciw of •toletipnodv who pur 
chn ed the tlplm proper^ cUndev 
tincljr 1m|toncd from the ilntlih dtv 
idetv t and on arconnt of the fadti 
lie* a^orded to thiv apmev of trafllc 
ihnr vctilrmcnu wereretortctl to hjr 
vanoiu ciavtcv of lutlve blaeVlep 
cheaif awlndtera, hawken pctUm 
and fraudulent pawnbrol en 
On the S3d March l7S7|Chaader 
naeore wat taken by the foreev under 
Aomira! >\ aiton and Colonel Clive; 
alter n moit obstinate reliance anil 
wuh peat tlaughter on board the 
ihlnterip^ U baa ftnee remained 
unfortified ami hnv lieen taken poa* 
■evtion of by the llriiivh jmvemment 
witlioiit opposition un Ibecotnmenee* 
ment of hoitllittev with France On 
tlio 4ih December 1810 thit lettle 
ment wav delivered orer to Monsieur 
Dayot the sorerner delegated by the 
French government to receive ^arge, 
^cr having been (wUb the txeep* 
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tion of a few months in 1803) twen- 
ty-three years occupied by British 
troops and functionaries . — (TV B 
Bayley, JC Shakespeare Ives, Bennell, 
^c) 

Chanderes Cor Chtndaree ). — 
large district in the province of Mal- 
wa, where it occupies an extent of 
country in the north-east corner, 
ninety miles from east fo west, and 
seventy from north to south. The 
towns of most note are Raghooghur, 
Seronge, Khimlassa, and Eesaughur ; 
and the principal nvers the Sinde 
and Betwa. In 1830 it produced^ a 
revenue of five lacks of rupees to its 
zemindar. Raja Murdan Singh, a tri- 
butary to Dowlet Row Sindia The 
town of Chanderee, whence the name 
of the district originates, is described 
as a stiong hill-fort with an exten- 
sive pettah, both undergoing a rapid 
decay, lat. 34° 33' N, Ion 78® 10' 
Ej forty-eight miles NNE. from 
Seionge. — (Malcolm, ^c.) 

Chandode.' — A large town belong- 
ing to the Guicowar in Gujerat, the 
head of a pergunnah, much inter- 
sected with ravines and watercourses, 
thirty-five miles E N E from Broach j 
lat. 33° 1' N., Ion 30° 40' E. It 
Etands on the north bank of theNer- 
budda, and is held in considerable 
veneration by the Hindoos as a place 
of sanctity. 

Chakdookce. — A district in the 
province of Mooltan, subject to the 
Ameers of Sinde, situated about the 
twenty-seventh degree of north lati- 
tude, and during the floods complete- 
ly insulated by the Indus, the Lark- 
nanu, and the Arul rivers, forming 
an island of a triangular shape, which 
is reckoned the most productive por- 
tion of the province, and in 1813 
was said to yield eight lacks of ru- 
pees per annum 

Chandore — A fortified town of 
considerable size in the pioiance of 
Candcisli, into which it commands 
one of the best passes, eighty-fiic 
miles W.N W. from Aurungabad , 
lat 20° 10' N , Ion 74° 19' E. Tlic 
fortress of Chandoie commands one 


of the best passes on the range of 
hills on which it stands. The hill or 
rock actually forms the fort, which is 
naturally stiong, being quite inacces- 
sible every where but at the gateway, 
where alone it is fortified by art, and 
thei e IS but one entrance of any kind 
Notwithstanding this formidable po- 
sition, It surrendered by capitulation 
after a feeble resistance in 1804, to a 
detachment under Colonel Wallace , 
and during the war of 1818, in con- 
sequence of the severe example made 
by Sir Thomas Hislop at Talneic, 
the native commandant on the pai t 
of Holcar, sent to notify his intention 
of giving up the place without op- 
position. After passing Chandore, 
marching north towards the Tuptee, 
the country is very wild, and occu- 
pied by a half-civilized race of Bheels 
and Patans After crossing the Tup- 
tee, the road to Oojein passes over 
mountains to Chooly Mhesliwai, on 
the Neibudda . — (Maharatta Papers, 
^c.) 

Chandragiri (the moon monn- 
(amj — ^A large square fort in the 
Malabar pi ovince, thirty miles south 
from Mangalore, situated on the 
south side of a nver of the same 
name, which is the northern boun- 
daiy of Malayala or Malabai The 
country on the south side is called 
by the natives Tulava , lat. 12°38'N , 
Ion. 76° 7' E. 

Chamgama — A town in the Salem 
province, seventy-five miles W by N. 
from Pondicherry , lat. 13°I8'N , Ion. 
78° 50' E This town contains a 
lofty pagoda, and gives its name to 
a winding pass of no difficulty, which 
leads eastward through the chain of 
mountains dividing the Carnatic from 
the Barramahal. It stands on the 
Carnatic side of the pass — (Ftillat - 
ton, ^c) 

Ciiandsir — A small town in the 
British portion of the Candeisli pro- 
vince, situated on the Eena river, 
eight miles E by S. from Naundoor. 

Chantibun C ChaniibondJ — A 
province in India beyond the Ganges^ 
ioimcrly a part of the kingdom ol 
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CotnWix l<nt In Mnn^ la 
bum luttnsl'ccnnm'jurmitt): tW 
iKi, ih« Chinese MifCfHpi of hum. 
*nu« U • monntaitimu tounirj' m«r 
itie tiratl of Ibr pilO fomln;: ltt« 
cft«tcni Iwun4ir]r of bum fo««nf« 
C«mWlu,from «blcbHI» «r(iar»lhl 
t r K rul;^ of Ri<wnt«n« Al n •bon 
i»>UAcc from ihe ilmr U 

<me of Btcoi clmallon tumrd Aam 
Ium;, from «bich an ntm i\t «lmr 
of the protmee tnaj he had. 

Tlie tmnnpaS rt|»orta are peppw 
tientmOi lar* Itorf a^iilu««oAit 
rhlnocctok horns hide* woten 
fa!ne< drer 4(r.,sndeetnfofiftrrriar 
^laht^ Theforr^tainmahoafidonh 
eirrllm limber All the proJure 
]a ramtd to DanVcA the ea|ittal of 
Siam «hrt«t ford;pi cotamerte tmns 
prohllatrd The iwmitation rooiiitt 
nfCMnme Cochin Ohlnetr Camtio. 
duna and ^umeiet hut much the 
greater proportion are aatil to tie 
Ciitome nhaenj^tthf ontthaoif 
tnii&& In 1B'*1 there %irreat»o from 
SQO to ‘IQO natite Chmtunr *ho 
like ihcKeef Siam nereumlrr the 
care of Joseph (1arm« a S-rtncIi 
tmv%i and hitho|i of 
The pomnor at that dtte « aa a Chi 
fle»c.^f infajrcoii, ^e ) 


fl*ri In itie mmintam* almte Citand 
in itic tinrthcm ill tnri of 
Atrot anl adrr traicrilni; the plain* 
otcralimadfainl/licd fall* into the 
tujr of tlfopat 

Ciuaeaiaa (pr A«ir»^.MS fnarn 
In the proilntt of Candtithf ihitttct 
ofllindta •!! mile* V I lyl from 
Itnrdaht ht CTtf; N., Ion 7r 4 

Ciuavait.*— A lonn tmth a imalt 
»<)iiBTe churrjr In the iKrotinre of 
Canilciin, di trict of llii^attcra* •!% 
tjr<orvtn mllra N 1 from Doonn* 
{•Dort lat S2*»$ \ ,Ior 7f**A7 

Ciiaa«.~A amaU ttmn In the pro- 
•ince offtropal dutnrt ofehe Jonplo 
^tafials ailiuicd on the nev Deturea 
road, «ithm fourmdraDfUiPomtem 
houndarv of the above di tnct and 
that of uam^hur 

CitaTAnaAMtaii— >A hill In Ihe 
province of Malater n mp alinipltv 
from the vouih lunk of itie Ilrjpour 
mrt, aod about fite ndlev to Uie 
vnitoanl of the vlllaM of ltei|>erir, 
ohere the Kudjr Kulln or randoo 
Coolin (ancient ravrt or rtmetenev 
re>|>ect{pp itir rou»tniction of nhlrti 
there I no rrronl) are prjticularl/ 
iiuincroUS**«(/faBivpfcii Ir) 


Cttarrrtti'K.— A tonn of con*!- 
dcrabte coimucrre in tlic pulf of SI 
am thecepilaiof theaboicprevincc 
aituated about five indev op a amaU 
mer,inl3t lS’4&*N.,ton Itt'^ lb 
^ It la an emponnm for carda 
noma and Jicppcr cuhivatml hp a 
resident Chinese popuIaUon} imtthe 
Siafflcae exclude all alrangera.— 
{Crtu/urd, d'r) 

CitAratmoH-^ town or ttatlon 
in Tibet or Southern Tartan, Sfty 
milea N E from Cansoutri { fat 91* 
97' K Ion 79*33 r Ttiia place la 
(he reatdence of a Cluneve xoom 
poong or governor who collceu the 
tnbutn in the ncighhourliood, and {« 
aaid to potveis n fortreaa vapalite of 
Containing I/iOO nen««-{/aarcv Fra 
•rr, de) 

CiiAtWAMACU ^or feorffamurilp^ 
Etvea^k condden^fe atreatn that 


CuATUA «*A amall town in the 
province tif Iknsal duinct of the 
Jungle Mahals IIH niilcv from Cal 
emtat lat ^20 S^[on bri- 

CfiATtoe^A town In the Ajmccr 
province twcnij-four travcningmilca 
bdIP from the titv of AJmeert lat 
er 18 N., Ion 7 1 ^ 4#' L TliH hav 
been n convulembte place, but la bow 
ao mudi decayed and the wallv so 
ddapiJated that it Is altnoil an open 
town.-»(fvffariPa ^c) 

CiiATTcacifoa —A town in t!io 
Apm province south of the Chum 
but, twenty ox mtlcv catl by south 
from Gualiori lat 9(7* 10* N Ion. 
7»*23 h 

CiiATTCftroon flTtaUrapHUt) — 
A (on n in the province of Allaliabad 
aituated below the ghauts, about l*Ui 
mllca M .S >\ from the city of AlJa- 
hahadt Ut N., loiu 7U*3.i 
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E. It was founded while Bundel- 
cund was ruled by its native chiefs, 
by Raja Chuttersal, and was occa- 
sionally his place of residence, nhich 
rendered it flourishing, and a sort 
of mart between Mirzapoor and the 
Deccan. From this city, and flora 
the diamond mines of Pannah, al- 
most the whole sayer duties were le- 
vied, as there was then no other 
mercantile town of magnitude in 
Bundelcund , but, in consequence of 
the altered condition of Hindostan, 
it has since greatly decaj ed. It still, 
however, manufactures considerable 
quantities of coarse cotton wrapper, 
with which It supplies the merchan- 
dize passing to and from the Deccan. 

Ironside^ RenneU,Frankbnt 

^c.) 

CiTATTOoB. — A. town in the Car- 
natic province, district of Madura, 
112 miles N. by E. from Cape Co- 
morin j lat, 9® 4P N., Ion. 78® 1' E. 

Chattha ( Kshelra). — town and 
place of pilgrimage in Nepaul, eighty- 
two miles N. by W from Furnea, in 
Bengal? lat. 26®53'N., Ion. 87® 4' E 
Near to this place is the temple of 
Varaha Kshetra, dedicated to Vishnu 
in the form of a boar, where holy 
persons of the Hindoo faith some- 
times bury themselves alive, on which 
occasions they are supposed to be 
inspired wth the gift of prophecy — 
(jp*. Buchanatif 4-c ) 

Chaukeb — large district in the 
province of Mooltan, intersected by 
the Indus, and situated between the 
twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth degrees 
of north latitude. It belongs to the 
Ameers of Sinde, but respecting the 
condition of its interior nothing is 
known, except that the soil is sandy 
andindifierently cultivated. The chief 
town IS named Haulla. 

^ Chaukna. — ^A town in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, nineteen miles 
N. from Poona? lat. 18® 43' N., Ion. 
74® 3' E. 

Chatjnchba.— A town in the Mal- 
wa province, forty-two miles west 
from Scronge ? lat. 24® 8' N., Ion, 77® 
3'B, 


Chayeni'Oob, — A tract of countiy 
in Northern Hindostan, formed into 
a district by the Gorkhas of Nepaul 
a shoit time prior to 1809, under the 
jurisdiction of a siibab, who resides 
at the town of Chayenpoor. The 
billy parts of Sikkim, as far as had 
been subdued, and a portion of Ti- 
bet boi dering on the Arun nver, 
were annexed to the Chayenpoor 
subahship, which is bounded by the 
Sinklaj'a, Arun, and Eausiki on the 
west, and to the east was formerly 
bounded by the Teesta ? but since the 
last Nepaulcse war all the conquests 
made by that people from the Sik- 
kim Raja, east of the Mutchee river, 
and a line drawn flora thence to the 
hills, having been lestored to him, 
this district may be‘ considered as 
terminating at the boundaries last 
specified. It consists altogether of 
lofty mountains, rising in many parts 
to the most tremendous alps, thinly 
inhabited, and producing little re- 
venue to the government. The forts 
or stations are Chayenpoor, the ca- 
pital, Clianggeja, and Hidang, a large 
place towards the frontiers of Tibet, 
from whence salt (carried on sheep), 
gold, silvei, musk, nmsk-deei skins, 
cowtails or chonries, blankets, boiux, 
Chinese silks, and medicinal herbs, 
are imported. The goods sent noi th 
from Chayenpooi aie rice, wheat, oil, 
butter, iron, copper, cotton cloth, 
broad-cloth, catechu, myrobalans, 
planks of tlie dhupi, pepper, indigo, 
tobacco, hides, otter fnr, sugar-candy, 
extract of sugar-cane, and occasion- 
ally some pearls. In the western por- 
tion of Chayenpoor the most nume- 
rous tribe IS the Kirauts, next to 
these the Limboos, then the Magar, 
then the Khas tribe, and lastly the 
Rajpoots. Within its limits there are 
also some Murmis, and towaids the 
north some Bhooteas.)— jP. JBwcha- 
nan, ^c.) 

Chaxenpook.— A fortified town 
in Nepaul, the capital of the preced- 
ing distiict, 110 miles north from 
Purneah, and five from the Arun 
river? lat. 27® 18'N., Ion. 87® E 

Cheduba Isle,— An island in the 
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Diy pf Bmnt Ijinj: OS' the co> t pt 
Aminio{ Ut. IS' 4s !«» M* U* 

m4oftmMer«<ptx{ M pUliMtml 
fiutnmo«l« pnh t tmctliihMr fntlp« 

kbcmt tra In ttftputh li t« I'm n 

f(r« miln dittml from tlie mtm lifi4 

•nd ttctorm th« t»o ihm* U mM {a 

t« n tiftrliour } Imt 1 Ve iltr Atn* 

c*n nrtr It hu the iIi^niUintii,,e nf * 
ite •berr Ilotit OtcdaW and tlie 
ad^acml i>lr« are Inbalnitd and for 
mcrlv rarf^on of rira toutd l«e 
cured beto Tlie tnimor cliannrl 
ii annuaRr nitlpted It)- taan|' Onr 
mete tndms boil* Imt doe« not 
aflbrd a cafe for vcttcU of 

burthen Idmettene It found bere^ 
and the loH appear* veil adapteil for 
the cultiration of cotton 8<piilU 
are alto cs}torted 

TItU liland uat taken from the 
Burmeie In I62t bjr a Brltith detach* 
ment olth the loit of two killed and 
thirty wounded and wat found to 
contain onijr ten pamt or »mi11 til 
Ufft. It wae hoped that U would 
hare tirorci! a <i eful acipxmtlon Iqr 
fumlininj; aujiphei to the armr but 
with ihecac^lon of a few biiualoes 
no adrania^e reiulted from It* cbjk 
larcf and It prored the pate of tti 
Samtoiu It hat not)et lircn aiir 
ec]eiL«-(YpHei, JJmorr TVuat 4e) 

Ciircoaace.^-A email town ht the 
pmlnee of Canddih perpinnah id 
Cundwah aurreundedbramudwalh 
and defended b/ a anuill fshuny In 
1630itcontMnM200 honiea--^ilfa4 

co/m ifr) 

Ciiccraurrt^A town In the Mai 
wa nrovtnee aliuated on the nnr^ 
bank of the Nerbudda nver, Rftr 
two miles S br\^ from Bmuts 
lot SS^STN^lon TrsifG 

CiiccauK.— A low town in the 
province of BaJiar aistrlct of Sarun, 
situated below Chupra to which It is 
almost joined by a continued line ^ 
»illiges^Ai(/A»//ce, ^ } 

CueciArAyr for &teuskiirryj^ 
A fortress In tne Kepaulmo temto* 
nes considered of peat importance 
by thp Gorkhai as the soutnemkey 
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of the Vrpsultalleyi lat 27*33*^^ 
|no,(t|*ho'|« borne ytart apt this 
fort was small and out of rmir but 
nece the eomtnmretnenl of the dii- 
intte« widt the Bnthh porrmmeni It 
hat hctfi rnlafjc^ and strcn;;thtiicd t 
but It Is esmnrootly plaetd, as an 
amilsnt m^ht ffi round it and 
ao Idjdt above as completely to com 
msnd It By the Gorkhas It It con* 
sidrrhl a sort of forlorn hope* 
thrte twins * practical le road from 
hmee the whole way to Cotmandoo 
unolnthtctcd liy fortilications init 
nsme h denveufrom a spnne ofcold 
watcr^ whicli^ accortrm;; to baromc 
trical obiemiions ist;vlfifectaboTe 
the pliina of Benpd At Cfite*a* 
pane there Is a rrpdsr custom house 
eslabhthed where the Imjiosu and 
duties on articles of Iraihe from the 
Bntish and Oude imltorws are le* 
vicd^dfc/a/ ITaims/i iCIrXjM/rfril, 
Ca/riroUr ^e) 

CtrrrTAcritrr ""A hrpi irflla^ 
In the provinct cf Ajmccr^ pctpin 
nth of diwod, Iwlonpns to Sindia, 
ID whom In 1H90 It ^irldrd wlih 
fourteen ether inhenimate villapr 
a revenue of 0,450 nipecs<— < Vs/ 
rrd«*,dr) 

Ciiccn t^A town In the Guierat 
peninsula, ciJhty three miles N N E 
from Dm H^dj lat 81*4S'N^ Ion 
7I*I>'E 

Ciiainroea.— 'A laTp ruined town 
In the province of Candelsli atiuated 
on the Agnee nver on the high 
from Bhani,«hur to C^iarwah in Sfn 
dia's temtorr In I8S0 It was quite 
dcseited,i^ V oIco/ri dr) 

Cnexuaxi: for TannaJ^A town 
In the provloee of B^apoor, district 
of the Northern Concan Shortly 
slier the appearunee of the cholera 
at this place In 18^ the Catliolfe 
Christian Oihermen miarrclled with 
their vicar because he would not 
permit them to prrfonn certain lu* 
pcrstitlotis pranks (such as ibneing 
mmtlely in a circle, dunns whldi tlie 
daneeri are sprinkled witii celound 
^raterk to propitiate the deity ■up* 
posed ID preside Over this malmv 
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The judge prohibited such pmctices, 
but the Cooly Christians continued 
refractory, and laid a dead body at 
the door of the couit of justice. 
They also petitioned that a Hindoo 
priest might be formally authorized 
to perform the marnage ceremony 
among them, but the judge declined 
interfering, and recommended the 
appointment of a new vicar-general 
to prevent total apostacy — {Sabtng- 
ton. Public JfiS. Documents, ^c) 

Chendwassa — A small decayed 
town in the province of Malwa, the 
cusba or head of a pergunnah of 
foity villages, belonging to Holcar’s 
distnct of Rampoora, from which it 
lies south eighteen miles , lat 24^* 13' 
N., Ion. 76° 32' E - (^Malcolm, ^c ) 

Chefal. — A. small town in Noi th- 
em Hindostan, ten miles N E from 
the Chur station , lat. 30“ 56' N., 
Ion. 77°35'E. 

CuEBiAGHAUT ( Or hit d passage J — 
A strong pass in the Nepaul territo- 
ries, about seven miles from Bee- 
chiaco, but commanded by two hills 
The road from hence to Hethaura is 
very good for loaded cattle, and might 
be easily rendered fit for carts 

CiiEBiBON ( in Java) — See Shebi- 

BOK. 

Chebtcal. — A t present a small 
subdivision of the Malabar province, 
situated about the twelfth degree of 
north latitude, which formerly gave 
its name to an extensive tract of 
country then subject to the Cherical 
Rajas 

^ Chebooteb — A district in the pi o- 
vince of Gujerat, extending along the 
west side of the liver Mahy, belong- 
ing to the Guicowar and the British 
government. The principal towns 
are Cambay, Pitland, Ballasinore, and 
Beerpoor; bnt the name as distinctive 
of a geographical subdivision is now 
aloiost obsolete. 

^ Chetboee . — A town in the pro- 
vince of Cutch, twenty miles N by 
W from Malha. Lat. 23“ 12' N , Ion. 
70“ 48'E ’ 

CiiicAcoLE. — (See Cicacole.) 


- Chicanhually. — A large square 
town in the Mysore, strongly fortified 
with mud walls, cavaliei s at the an- 
gles, and in the centre a square ci- 
tadel, fortified 111 the same manner. 
Lat 13“ 26' N , Ion 76° 40' E , sixty- 
seven miles N. from Seringapatam — 
(Jf. Buchanan, ^c) 

Chica Balafoob — A town in the 
Mysore Raja’s territories, also named 
Chindbalabaram, thirty-six miles N 
by E. from Bangalore. Lat. 13“ 26' 
N , Ion. 77° 47' E Sugar-candy is 
made here equal to that of China, 
and the clayed sugar is very white 
and fine; but the art being a secret. 
It IS sold so dear, that the Chinese 
sugar-candy can be purchased cheaper 
at Seringapatam than this can be on 
the very spot where it is pi odiited 
— {F Buchanan, ^ c ) 

Chicamogloob — A town in the 
Mj'sore territoiies, eighty-five miles 
N W. from Seringapatam Lat 13“ 
18' N, Ion 75°54'E 

Chicha COTTA (Chichacata) — A 
small town situated in the poi tion of 
the plain belonging to Bootan, nine- 
teen miles N from Cooch Bahai , 
lat. 26“ 85' N, Ion 89°43'E Dui- 
ing the lupture that took place in 
A D 1772 , Chichacotta was taken by 
a Bengal detachment from the Boo- 
tanners, after having been defended 
with more obstinacy and peisonal 
com age than they usually display; 
but with matchlocks, sabres, Snd 
bows, they could not long contend 
with fii clocks, discipline, and artil- 
lery It was restored to them on the 
conclusion of the war, and is still, 
though small, the principal town on 
this frontier. 

Chichebowly. — A fortified town 
in the province of Delhi, twenty-two 
miles NN.W. flora Saharunpoor, 
which was taken possession of in 
1818, by a detachment under Bnga- 
dier-general Arnold, the chief, Jodh 
Singh Eulsia, and his people having 
been refl actory Lat 30“ 16' N, Ion. 

77° 21'. 

CnicKLEE — ^Atownin thepiovince 
of Malwa, eleven miles W S.W.froiii 



Oojctn, in tnniwuel *100 
ltou*f 1$ f ) 

CiiiCKooiiT /Cktntl)^'^ ron*< 
dml>ieto«n «ithiine»(CR*tiela/4% 
in Ac jtnmntc tX litj'tpooT, 

MV milei ^ from McnuH s l*U i*** 
N.»lon.;‘l’-l4 r TliUnW^h 
|>ica«n\\y »VinMci\ in \Hc tni4»\ «f nn 
ainiihitlieatmof hilUiMfl inKtirflol 
ti) n tivulct Vkhtch umn* n en^nut« 
vinitm ihn tn«n tUe ntt^WwiAonA 
of «}iic!i {■ not«il fiM* |>riMSMCin|! 
of an cxtraonTmaty ure At nre^mt 
ti iM^on^ to \it« CoiftjxMt iU;a^ 
(fWI/n^on, Afsfir, 4^) 

CnieintiAti.— A ttnall town be 
loncing to Kolcar in tiie ptotinee of 
Malaa Mtuatedontltenoftlilnnkof 
thcNcrbufida fourteen initev S b of 
Ilooktee and twenti^ne mile* we^t 
of BafleancerjUt S^8'N<»1 <mi 74* 
50 E In 1630 it eontamcd'lOO Itoii^c^ 
cnelotcd b) n mud wait and a small 
ruinouighun^^lfa/eo/M 4^) 
Cntuvr^A tmsU town In CcvImi 
situated on a peninsula funned tnr 
two tranche! of the nver i lat 7* 
V\ ion. 79* 40* ^ fortydive 
milci north from Cotumbo A iicsrl 
fishery is occasionally earned on here 
but tnutfa inferior to that of Con 
datchyUay jetone year it yielded a 
retenue of 40000 pigodu Tlic 
coast fromChiiaw to Nesomiio U flat| 
sandy and open with little ciiUiira 
tion.^CordiRer 4^) 

CntUA I AKr,.*-This inlke aepiu 
rates the fire NorUicm Grears to- 
wards tho sen from the prorictee of 
Cuttack In iength it may be cs 
timatcd at thirty-fire miles, by c^ht 
the arernge breadth isvcryandiow 

contains many inhabited islands but 

towards the north cndls much broken 

into narrow channels wimltng omone 

low swampy islands Its generm 
depth U aimut (bur feet and a half, 
and the neatest siv feet but U is 
considers to bo mpnily filling up 

It appears to have been on operation 

of the sea on n sandy shore the ele- 
vation of nhidi was Imicaboic the 
lerd of the country witliln the bcaeli, 
and native traditions fix this event 


1 1 1 w 

»!•««! the thml fentiity of tlie fliri* 
tun rrs On the S \\ It m iKiunilM 
ftc n ihfire of mountsms which rs 
tends from the Mshsnutlr to the 
ftodasery fivct, anil nwlo*rs the 
Sortliem Ottar* lowanit the (n 
trvinrt It mnwvpimtiv forms n pa s 
on each side {nio the |itii«incr tf 
CnttatL, an I the smithem half per 
«<nts a diirrsiiy of oljecfs, mnufi 
tains Idands, nnd forests Viewed 
from the sen It bat the appramtirf 
ofaderpl«iiy» the slip of land which 
snorates thmi not Imng slsitile 
lliU Is • mem neck of sand less 
than a mile and penetralci! hv sp- 
vcvsl channels, tn Ih**! an engineer 
officer wnsdeputrtl loevanitne thesr 
and to report on the practirobihty of 
removing the bar that threaimril to 
present the ingreas and rgrtss of the 
sen, abd ihrrrh/ injure the govern- 
ment salt mahtitsctures on its Ivuiks 
olttaincsl 1^ sular evaporation, to the 
amonnt of 990 ODO maiinds annually 
Tlie Chilka lake is navigated by 
large fiatdiottonicd lioxea called pan 
dy (mats forty five feet long seven 
deep and Use wide with peipcn 
diculsr tides, converging by anarp 
nngles to n point at each extremity 
North of Paloor the Cliilka evpands 
to a magnlCccnt sheet of water, in 
impersM with n few rocky Islands 
consisting of iiii„c roimdcdblocks of 
n highly indurated norpliyrittc gra- 
nite piled on each other in tho 
wildest eonfiisioii and most fantastic 
shapes Thi. {stands and banks are 
stiiuilcd with small hamlets and fishc- 
ncs by dams and wicker baskets 
are lately earned on for talthig and 
exportation to the Intenor Tlte salt 
ts enurdy (iraeiired by enmoratioii 
without the shalitcst old from fire 
The bank%niitle\cn thenaked sands 
abound srlth flodcs of antelopes, and 

litrds of the crane family — (Air/iae 

Fitifarioti JltnnHt JPubtie MS ^o- 
eumeatt CfpfoR, Ijr] 

Cft iiriir.«-A small teiritonr in 
Northern llindostnn subject to the 
Nepnuieic, situated partly on the 
plains and partly on the biiis border- 
ing the King of Oude a dominions, 
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about rilnety-five miles N N E. flora 
Lucknow. The chiePs house is si- 
tuated on a hill, where It IS surround- 
ed by 300 huts and houses. 

Chilkana. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, eight miles N N.W 
from Saharunpoor. Lat. 30“ 5' N., 
Ion 77 ° 27 ' E. 

CuiLKAUKEE . — A town in the Gu- 
jerat province, 102 miles E N E. from 
Ahmedabad ; lat 23“ 25' N , Ion. 74“ 
13' E. 

Chilkeah. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Bareily, 
forty-two miles N E from Morada- 
badj lat. 29“ 24' N, Ion. 79“ 5' E. 
This neighbourhood is celebiated for 
its bamboos, which though small are 
remarkably tough, and seem to gam 
consistence and soundness from a 
certain degree of frost. The same 
is said also as to the plantains. The 
inhabitants in this neighbourhood 
have yellow unhealthy skins, a dull 
fierce look, ragged and scantj’ clothing, 
swords, and shields, as in the other 
part of this inhospitable belt (the 
Terriani), the place is nevertheless 
of importance, being one of the prin- 
cipal marts of trade with Eumaon, 
and through that district with Tibet 
and Tartary. At certain seasons of 
the year a great many temporary huts 
are erected for the accommodation 
of traders, and here English cloths 
and Eastern shawls are seen exposed 
for sale in huts not better than pig- 
styes. When the unhealthy season 
returns all these are abandoned and 
rot to pieces. 

CuiLMAnnY/' ChalamariJ , — ^Atown 
in the province of Bengal, district of 
Rungpoor, situated on the banks of 
the great Brahmaputra, about 130 
miles N. by W. from Dacca; lat. 
25“ 25' N , Ion. 88“ 42' E This is 
a place of considerable resort, which 
in 1810 contained about 400 houses, 
and was the usual residence of the 
commissioner of Cooch Bahar j but 
it i8_ principally remarkable for its 
vicinity to Varum Chur. This is an 
extensive sandbank in the bed of the 
river, vyherc Hindoo pilgrims in great 


numbers assemble during a certain 
festival, and, as is customary on these 
occasions, transact much commeicial 
business. In ordinary years about 
60,000 are said to meet; but the 
number increases to 100,000 when 
the festival happens on aWednesda}', 
on which event devotees arnve even 
from Benaies and Juggernauth.— 
(,F. Buchanan, ^c.) 

CHiEEAMBABAsr —A Considerable 
town in the Carnatic, situated on 
the sea-coast three miles south from 
Portonovo, and thirty-six miles south 
of Pondicherry; lat 11“ 28' N., Ion. 
79“ 47' E. At a short distance to 
the south the river Coleroon dis- 
charges Itself into the sea by three 
sandy outlets, two of great expanse. 
Feiry boats are established on two 
during the south-west monsoon, 
when the parent river, the Cavery, 
overflows, but the middle branch is 
fordable at all seasons In 1820 there 
was an extensive indigo concern car- 
ried on at Chillambaram, and the 
islands on the Coleroon were covered 
with the indigo plant — {Fullarton, 

Chileambabam Pagodas. — Hin- 
doo temples in the Carnatic, adjacent 
to the town of Chillambaram above 
described. There are four pyramidi- 
cal gateways, facing respectively the 
four cardinal points, all much in the 
same style of ai chitecture, and co- 
vered with antique sculptures. The 
whole structure extends 1,332 feet in 
one direction, and 936 in another, 
and besides the principal sanctuary 
contains a spacious tank, numerous 
choultries, and subordinate temples, 
which last are all neatly roofed with 
copper. The interior ceilings of these 
also are fantastically decorated with 
mythological paintings; but Sivapati 
IS the principal object of worship. 
The whole of the architecture has a 
more ancient appearance than that of 
Tanjore or Ramisseram. — [,Ftdlarton, 
Sonnerat, Lord Valenha, ) 

Chinachin. — A large scattered 
place in the Nepaulese dominions, 
the houses of winch are built of brick 
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onJttone ivutiftatroerii Ut 
N, loiubl* 15 Eh ICO fttWtt N by 
£. from l«cinow |lct« ore two 
ten^ci dedmteJ lo ^ito one lumrtf 
Chsndranatli, anil the other nhaira 
Tanaih. 3terrhanti from the aonth 
rrpair here to parrha^e hone«, bnti;^ 
ioj* op «!tb them mcialv aplc^ anil 
rlmh» and camms down con>tall« 
»:dt horicc, a Clod of woollen eloth, 
nicdtnnal hrrb« and tnutV In the 
narkcti aceonlinjtinmtWeaecounit, 
many >hm and Mata are expoaed to 
tale beartnj; load* of aalt mutk me- 
dtctnal hcrlta and a aced named bar! 
yal bhera In the VKlnlty are tome 
of the cattle whoie talU form the 
chownet* and they are rery niitncrous 
fn the hniy rartt. Of tneie cattle 
there are taiii to Im three fprdet the 
chowryi the looloe and the Jhojpf 
the C«o ?a«t haring tail* bathy from 
the root; the chooty aort beie;; the 
mont Taluable^/* 2tmtkatun,7j;c) 
CitioArAtAM ^An open lonw (n 
the Myaore donmioni, nfateli in A D 
1800 rofi&Nnrd aboat 1 000 liouief« 
With a handsome atone fon at a little 
diilaRce; bit. 13* OC Nh lon.77* ir 
E., thirty nine mllea h.NX. from 
Smosapataffl^p^F J7>dl«iieii. dr) 
CiiiKAca ^er Aerriara^.— Tins rlrer 
luM itt fouree In the aouihcm decll 
vityofthellimalaya mountains nev 
the iontli«caat comer of Caslimerr 
in the alpine dtstrlet of Kiihtewar 
from whence It flowa In a aouth-west 
crly direction until it umtea with the 
Jhylum» or Ilydaspes at Trrmmoo 
Ghaut; lauSO^syN Thia is the 
tarihsst of the Punjab atreama At 
Vizierabad Ghaut fifty miles north 
from Lahore, on the Slat of July 
1809, it mcftiurcti one mile three 
furlongs and twenty perches across 
was fourteen feet deep, with a current 
of about five miles per hour but at 
the same nlacc in tlie dry aenson Its 
channel uoes not exceed 800 yards 
across There is not any ascertained 
ford to die soudi of the hills; but it 
is easily erossed at the points where 
the banks are lew and tlie bed wide, 
there being only n short distance in 
the centre to awim over The banks 
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above the ghauts are low and well 
wooded hilt the trees so small that 
timber for boatdnuldlttg Is flented 
down from the bills 150 miles further 
up where It Is abundant 

Tlie ancient Hindoo name of this 
ntrr is Chanilrabhasa or Chandra 
sanu and It Is conddered lo bo the 
Atednes of Alexander Ita Junction 
wuh the Jhylum U elTected with con- 
siderable nolm and violence, which 
circumiUnce Is nollecd both by the 
Idtioriani nf Alexander and Timour 
Tlie course of the Cblnauh from the 
snowy mountains to Mittenda riiaut 
where eomUned with the Jh}(om it 
unites with the Indus, may, indttding 
windings, he estimated at G50 milesu 
\C»c CerfMy 

Cniitciicv f»r dan/:) Bav.— A 
iraeioui bay and harbour In C^lim 
China, completely sheUercU from all 
winds but only accessible to loin 
m ds at buh water; lau IS* 50'S 
At the bead of this bay the city of 
iJulrvDOng la sltuatciL 

Cnnrriieea.*-A small town In the 
proTinee of Auningabad altuated on 
the read from Bombay to Poona, and 
aboot ten miles \.N \\ from that 
chy; lot. l{f*3r Nh Ion 73* 61? 5 
It ts plcnwuitly situated on the banVi 
ofanver and is said to contain S/)00 
Inhalntanis Including 300 Brahmin 
families But it is pnncipally temarV- 
able at the residence of Chlntamnn 
Oeo whom a great proportion of the 
Maliaraita nation believe to be an 
Incarnation of tbdr favourite deity 
Goonputty The present On 18^) 
Is the eighth In descent from the first, 
•ml they take alternately the name 
of Chlntamun l)eo and Narrmnlleo 
The Bralimins relate that each Deo 
on his deatli has been humed, and 
invariably a small Imaer of Goon 
putty has miraeulouslr men from the 
ashes which is plaecii in n tomb and 
worshipped Although the Deo be 
an Incarnation of Goonputty, tie per 
forms pooja (worsli^) to bis other 
self In the form of n statue; for 
the latter, the Brahmins say, is lAe 
greatest, the intensity of liis power 
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not being diminished by the incarna- 
tion. 

This Deo lb ev officio a devvannah, 
or fool ; but the term fool does not 
in this instance, as in most others, 
give the best translation of the word. 
He is totally unmindful and ignorant 
of worldl}' affairs j unable (the Brah- 
mins say) to hold conversation be- 
yond the proposition, reply, and re- 
joinder, and then in a childish blub- 
bering manner In other respects 
his ordinary occupations do not ma- 
terially differ from those of other 
men ; for he eats, drinks, takes 
wives to himself, &c like other 
Brahmins In 1809 the Deo was a 
boy twelve years old, and in 1820, 
when Chinchoor was visited by Mr. 
Fullaiton, the same individual was 
the existing divinity. His palace is 
an enormous pile of building near 
the Moota iiver, on the banks of 
which the town stands. The floors 
of this edifice are spread over with 
the sacred cow-dung, and the apart- 
ments crowded with sleek, shining, 
and well-fed Brahmins Near the 
palace arc the tombs of former 
Deos, which are so many small tem- 
ples, enclosed and planted round 
with trees, and communicating by 
steps with the river. Here goes on 
the business of worship In one 
place noincn arc seen pouring oil, 
water, and milk over the images of 
tlic gods ; in another, children deck- 
ing themselves with flowers Hei e pil- 
grims and devotees performing their 
ablutions , and there priests chanting 
portions of the sacied poems: the 
whole proceeding with the most list- 
less indolence and apathy . — {Lord 
Valcntia, ilfoor, ilf. Grahavt, <Jc ) 

CuiNGi.T?uT f or the jagJitrc ) — 
The ancient acquisitions of the East- 
Iiicha Companj in the Carnatic por- 
iiiicc formcrlj denominated thejag- 
hire, now form the collectoratc of 
Cliiiigleput. To the north it is 
bounded b} the Nellorc district , on 
the south b\ the coiiihern diMsion of 
Aicot; on tlic cist it has the baj of 
Bengal, and on the west the northern 
nnd southern Arcot districts. The 


space oiiginally termed the jnghirc 
extends northward to the Fulicat 
lake, southwards to Allumparva, and 
westward to Conjeveram , being about 
1 08 miles along shore, and forty-seven 
inland in the widest part, containing 
altogether 2,440 square miles 

The soil of this distinct is in most 
parts indifferent. Rocks, or large 
detached masses of granite, project in 
the fields, and almost evert where 
the country is overrun with low 
prickly bushes ; yet the palmyra thrives 
without trouble, and is both cheap 
and abundant The tan or feimentcd 
juice, and the jagary or inspissated 
juice of the tree (the borassus Jlabel- 
Itfonnts) are much esteemed, and 
could the latter be converted to sugar 
or to a palatable spirituous liquor, 
the barren plains of the Caiiiatic 
might be rendered productive Bam- 
boos are very scaice, and sell foi 
three times their cost in Calcutta, 
but lecently the inhabitants have 
been encouraged to plant them round 
their houses At Sri Pcrmatiirii there 
is a tank equal to the watering of 
2,500 acres. 

The tract of territory named the 
Jaghire was obtained in 1750 and 
1703 from the nabob of Arcot, in re- 
turn fur services rendered to him nnd 
to his father by the Company, and 
was rented to the nabob on renewed 
leases until 1780, when the Madras 
presidency assumed the direct ma- 
nagement. This district was tw'ice 
invaded by Ilyder Ah, in 17G8 and 
in 1780, when he ravaged it with fire 
and sword so effectually, that at the 
termination of the latter war, in 1784, 
hardly any other signs were left in 
many parts of the country of its ever 
having been inhabited than the bones 
of the massacred, and the naked walls 
of the houses, choultries, and tem- 
,ples that had been destroyed. To 
the havoc of war succeeded a destruc- 
tive famine ; and the emigration, from 
these combined causes, nearly com- 
pleted the depopulation of the coun- 
try. In 1790 the jaghirc w as di\ idcd 
into two collcctorships ; but in 1791 
was united again, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Place, w ho continued tin- 



metiM wnrk knd lui been of f;reat 
kircn|;tb, Uiongb now decajot and 
tbe nmran^ ovoirravn bv peeral 
tree* ana creepen and gatrlMncM bgr 
a few Invalids It cnclosev variouf 
tnitldings and l« oiertoppctl bjr ibo 
Inttfetnenta of an inner fort wfiere 
in the mine of a palaee the nubile 
funetlonanrs of the atallon bold tbdr 
eonrti aad oITieea. In A 1) 1751 the 
Trench took Chinglrput | but it wav 
retahen In 1753 by Capt Cbve after 
a riiort sieged*^ FaffnrioniOrair ^r) 

CniKit-^ laree village in North 
cm Hindoitan^ «»strict of Kunawar 
eontlgnonv to which ore several 
others 10/100 feet above the level 
of the sea, at which enormous eleva« 
turn gnpes are found In the greatest 
'perfection, eighteen diRcrcnt vancties 
being cultivated In Kunawar In the 
vicinity of this place there la miicii 
cultivated land nnd many luxunani 
vineyards Opposite are the huge 

VOL. f 


offiftren slll^ schools was 1 Q*>0» 
and tbe numtwr of ihoicw ho regularly 
nticndcil (<(11 The grratrr pranor 
tion of the tracherv were Ilranmtns 
tbe remainder of the writer caste A 
few of the more advanced boys were 
taiiglit 5 ngliib cMdly m a teward 
for tbdr nrofidency in Uidrown Ian 
gua^e and general good conduct ) but 
It Is very ucsirable that this bnnch 
of edocntlon should be more directly 
encouraged, so that the English Inn 
nage may occupy the place of tho 
IVriuan (also a foreispi language) In 
pubhe courts and uocumentt and 
bnngthe conquerors and tlieeonqiier* 
ed to a closer community of Interestn 
and Ideas (IffaroriHW, Jtnnetf 
May dr) 

CiitaaaVAraTAM fChta Jtaj/a Pa 
tamJ^K town In tne Mysore raja a 
territories lhlrty>scven miles N hy 
W from Beringaputam . lat lS*av 
N Ion 7G> S9 E. 

S D 
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Chipula Peak. — A mountam peak 
in Northern Hindostan, fifty miles 
N E. from Almora, and eight N W. 
from the Cali river ; lat. 29® 56' N , 
Ion 80® 24'E., 13^57 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Chiealeea. — A small town in the 
province of Ajmeer, district of Har- 
rowty, in the valley of Neony, which 
in 1820 contamed about 1,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

Chiecari. — ^A town in theprovince 
of Allahabad, sixteen miles N.E. from 
Jeitpoor j lat. 25® 26' N., Ion 79“ 43' 

E. 

Chirgoko — A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, sixteen miles 
N.E. from Jansi; lat. 25® 34' N., 
Ion 78®41'E 

Chirikg — A fortified post in 
Northern Hindostan, thirty-nine miles 
E S E from Serinagur , lat. 30° 6' N , 
Ion. 79® 24' E. 

CaiTtoNG. — A small town in North- 
ern Hindostan, situated in a small 
valley named Labong Nepaul, which 
formerly belonged to the rajah of La- 
lita Patan ; lat, 27° 38' N., Ion. 84® 
49' E. In 1790 it contained a few 
well-built brick and tiled houses, of 
two and three stories, and was prind- 
pally inhabited by Newars. The win- 
ters here are never severe, and at that 
season the fields produce a crop of 
wheat, while in summer they yield 
one of rice. — (KtrKpatnck, ^c.) 

Chitore —-See Odeyfoor Princi- 
pality. 

Chitoung — ^A town in the king- 
dom of Pegu situated on the east 
side of a river of the same name, 
about a mile in breadth, to the west 
of which the country is flat. In the 
neighbourhood arc a few straggling 
villages, and the country generally is 
but thinly inhabited.— (Carc^, Jun ) 

Chitora. — A small town in the 
province of Delhi, thirty-three miles 
south from Saharunpoor ; lat. 29° 33' 
N., Ion 77°39'E. 

Chittagong 7 Chaturgi amn ) —A 
district in the province of Bengal, of 


which it occupies the south-eastern 
extremity. To the north it is bound- 
ed by theTipera district; on the south, 
by Arracan; to the east it has the 
Burmese empire; and on the west 
the sea In length it may be estimat- 
ed at about 120 miles, by twenty-five 
the average breadth. In 1784 this 
district was estimated to contain about 
2,987 square miles of unproducrive 
hilly country and plain arable land, 
in the proportion of two to one, and 
was onginally subdivided into four 
moderately large, and 140 very small 
pergunnahs, partitioned among 1,400 
landholders This distribution origi- 
nated in consequence of the whole 
district having formerly been assigned 
for the militia, or garnson troops, 
constantly maintained here for pro- 
tection against the incursions of the 
Mughs of Arracan ; these in process 
of time became zemindaries, when 
the military estabhshment ceased to 
be necessary. The islands of Hattia, 
Sundeep, and Bameeny, although se- 
parated from Chittagong by large 
arms of the sea, frequently impass- 
able during stormy weather, are sub- 
ordinate to the jurisdiction of its ma- 
gistrate. Throughout this district 
the rainy season sets in earlier, and 
continues later, than in most other 
parts of the Bengal province, and 
sometimes is not over until the mid- 
dle of November. 

The Chittagong aver has been sur- 
veyed, hut has jiot been found suffi- 
ciently deep for ships of any conside- 
rable burthen ; and although there are 
a great many openings on the sea- 
coast between that and the Arracan 
river, yet after a strict survey, it has 
been found that their mouths are all 
choked up by sand-banks, so as only 
to admit ships of very small draft of 
water over the bar. One opening, 
about forty miles south of Islamabad, 
leads into a commodious harbour 
behind the island of Kutubdea, where 
there is water for a ship of any size ; 
but Its mouth is so surrounded with 
shoals and sand-banks for a consider- 
able way out to sea, and the whole 
uppei part of the bay of Bengal is sp 
full of unascertained dangers, that it is 
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probalilethcKiitnfiiln hartMur would 
nevrr became of practical utility to 
•blot of Itree bunhea 

in 1914 itwM a«cenaincd tW tlw 
southern iiortion of Chittoponc to* 
wanli the Nanf «a% not m> rooun- 
tamout or impcmou* a country as 
bad been aupi«o»eil. The fistoea put 
down In Major llenncUa map are 
not those of villaj^ but rtlbes 
there not bclnj; any villa;pra or amall 
lo«n« lictween Islamabad and Its* 
moo Tlie Denpatese here live In 
detached honsea j but at stated limes 
onee or twice a wrtk aocnlle in 
open maihet places to buy and aell 
unat is wanted and oeen*iotuiUr a 
hucLiter*a shop may be met wiib 
Uctween the diifcrent nnsra of liilts 
there are many plains att I v allleSt ao** 
c^tille of itreat improvement, of 
which descrintion are the plains of 
Churiareah Itainoo and Gurj^aneah 
the last ettlntated at ten miles calm 
each way havln/; the riser Call wind* 
lu^ thfou.h It* Until about 17&3 
the eultlratora of this porttou of 
Chiitason]* were all |lenpi!e*c lira* 
doo^ Irat arter the conquest of Arra- 
can In that year hj the lliirnie<«e a 
lante migration oi Mufhs Into the 
Brituh trrritones look place some 
few of whom adopted ajplcuUuril 
inirsuitvi but the maiorhy became 
petty tradera fn woou guijan olt, 
cotton cloth* cotton bomliM mats 
and limilar commodities | while otiirra 
settled as mcclianlet, canoe biiilde^ 
euttenofvrood for ship planhf and 
crooked timber for knees In tliU 
trset the soil is so fertile that very 
little labour insures redundant croiit, 
lo 1814 the hlngh population ictued 
within twelve miles of Ilamoo was 
very numerous and at that date 
Coses Qour alone eoniamcd 800 
Mugfi huts all inhabitml by that race 
who were very submiislve to the ev 
patriated duels and priests residing 
among ttiern 

Ilemote from the aea-eoest the In* 
tcrior of Chittagong hea a hilly sur 
faee, ot present much coveretl with 
Jangle, but Iherels reason to suppose, 
adapts for the cultivation of eqiTee 
pepper and the valuable apices of 


(he Kast | Iml owing lo Its peculiar 
tnountatnous and maritime tnpogra* 
phy» the district generally Is exposed 
to several diudvantamlnchlentalto 
its situation The landed propne* 
ton whose estates lie along the vea 
shore are compcllrd to guard them 
apralnst the Invasions of that efement t 
while those of the Interior, being 
sid^cct to Inundations framibemotm 
tain torrent* are obliged to observe 
similar preeeution* and in reality 
the ctertionv of the inhabitaiita lo 
pttverse their cnqis U deserving of 
commemlatiun At the time of the 
dcccnnid laud sctllemrni the waste 
buiils were rvrluded from the settle* 
mrsit by circumstnnrcs neeiilar to 
the di tnct Init wbm eicarrd they 
all become liable In the tttihlie reve- 
nue landed property here Is for 
the most part dutnlnited intovtry 
amall portion* among numerous pro* 
prietor* occaitealng everlasting dis* 
piites rcsiwctlng iKmndanca. Kichi 
aive of the ^fugh settlers the total 
number of InhaWunts in IbOl was 
cstlmaleil at l,S00000) but this an* 
peart a large number when the lunit 
cd area and physieel cimimstaneea 
ofihcdi tnct are considered. Tbo 
^laliomedant here exceed the Hin- 
doos lo the proportion of Uiree to 
two, but BO little Ugotied are they 
that many have a lopied the Drahms* 
nleal doctnnrv of caste and niiriiyi 
and it Is remarkable also that al 
tiioiigh Chitta,.one was to long poa- 
scssed by the adlierenu of Huddba 
in IbOl It scarcely contained one 
Duddhist ofherediury growitu 
The eastern llmiia ol this distnet 
have never jet been aceurolely ex- 
plored and remain to this day per 
fectly undefined. The total width 
between the ^auf nver on the sea* 
coast and the Zhenubium oil the aide 
ofAva it 1S4 niiica cast and west, 
oneJialf of which la wnte^by ^ 
veil, Oowing towards the Hay of lien 
gal I and iTio other by ttrcnms run 
rung Into the Irawaddy | nearly the 
whole auacc occupied m rude alien 
ginal tribes more resembling the Bur 
mese than the Hindoos. As we ml 
sanco further north the breadth of 
9 n S 
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these wilds is increased by low hills, 
adjacent on the west to the Mugh 
mountains of Major Rennell, where 
a ledge of rocks stops the further 
ascent of the Elarnaphuli nvei, and 
occasions waterfalls. These tribes 
(named Tripura, Joomea, and Chak- 
ma) cultivate cotton and rice, and 
rear hogs, goats, and poultry, which 
they exchange with the Bengalese 
for salt, iron, earthenware, and fish ; 
but they do not appear to have aggre- 
gated into numerous societies, or to 
have any dependence on a general 
chief of their respective nations. 
East of these rivers is a fine valley 
watered by the Karnaphuli, or Ear- 
ring river, and further east a chain of 
low hills, thinly occupied by a Mugh 
population 

Atits mouth theKarnaphuli(named 
by Europeans the Chitt^ong nver) 
forms a safe harbour, but so deeply 
embayed, that during the south-west 
monsoon ships get to sea with great 
difficulty. At Fatarghaut, the ferry 
from Islamabad towards the south. 
Its channel is about a mile wide; at 
Konlliya Fahar (or hill), it diminishes 
to about 200 yards, but the tide con- 
tinues to flow upwards strongly. 
East from the Korilliya Fahar is a 
fine valley called Runganiya, culti- 
vated by Bengalese, although some 
portions still belong to the hereditary 
chief of the Mughs ; but beyond this 
valley no Bengalese have settled, 
the low hills there being occupied by 
rude independent tribes, including 
Mughs, whose chief in 1798 also pos- 
sessed.laud ns a zemindar within the 
British limits. In the vicinity of 
these Mugh hamlets small plots of 
land are^ cleared, on which plantain 
trees, ginger, betel-leaf, sugar-cane, 
cotton, indigo, tobacco, and capsi- 
cums are raised. These are their 
permanent places of abode, but at 
their dooms they have temporary vil- 
lages, changed every year, and only 
occupied during the season of culu- 
^ation In the permanent villages 
(or paras), the houses are forty feet 
long by twenty broad, raised on posts 
twelve feet from the ground, and as- 
cended by a notched stick, but on the 


whole much more comfortable than 
the slight huts of the Bengalese pea- 
santry. The tract, however, notwith- 
standing the natural richness of the 
soil, IS thinly inhabited, and pi oduces 
little ; the chief’s revenue being de- 
rived from a poll tax. 

These Mughs seem to be the re- 
mains of the first colony fiom Arra- 
can that occupied Tripura, on the 
re-conquest of that territory from 
the Mahomedans. The men have 
adopted the Bengalese dress, buttlie 
females retain th^at of Arracan and 
Ava. They eat every thing, and with 
any body, but do not intermarry 
with strangers. Although their ri- 
vers and morasses swaini with fish, 
they have never acquired the art 
of catching them, and aie conse- 
quently obliged to employ Bengalese 
fishermen The Blue Mountain is 
named Meindaun by the Mughs, and 
Munipahar by the Bengalese A peak' 
rises to the height of between 5,000 
and G,000 feet above the level of the 
sea; but at Baikal, where a spur 
from It crosses the Karnaphuli, the 
ndge IS not above 700 feet in height 

This distiict possesses the advan- 
tage of having an accessible seaport, 
its capital, Islamabad, being extreme- 
ly well situated for external com- 
merce, as well as for the construction 
of ships of large dimensions , and of 
these a considerable number are built 
annually, both of imported timber and 
of that indigenous to the < country. 
The exports consist chiefly of timber, 
planks, canvas, coarsb cloths, stock- 
ings, umbrellas , and on the sea-coast 
the government has a large establish- 
ment foi the manufacture of salt A 
considerable profit accrues also to the 
sovereign from the elephants caught 
in the forest, which are of an excel- 
lent quality, and particularly well 
suited both for the camp and the 
chase. The best arc received from 
the contractor on certain conditions, 
and agreeably to a fixed standard of 
height, the remainder he sells on his 
own account, and arc dispersed all 
over Hindostan. Chittagong is much 
resorted to by the European residents 
in Bengal, on account of the benefi- 
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ml cITctKi espcricncrJ from the « 
luhntj of lt« tlimate *ca elr anl 
aaU*«iRtcr Itatlilti}! In tfiU 

reipcct a rtmarlabie rotitmt to the 
more (oathrni {tfotinrv of Ameen g 
}ct with the oitreption of a deniar 
population anil nipenor culiWatlon 
poMcsMd liv the fint the phjrtiail 
cimttnktaneca of the t«o are Trty 
mech the nme 

About twenty milet to the north 
oflftlamalntl there Si a remarlalile 
hot-well nifflcd ScctacooiKl thej^ 
zrotii cihalatuiRi on the iurfaec of 
which mar be inUamcil bf the appli- 
cation of lire aod like ail other un- 
usual natural phenomena, Itcld aa- 
cred liy the Hindoos The nrer 
Nauf which until the eoncpint of 
Arracan, formed the extreme aouUi- 
em boundary of tite Oeojtal presl 
dene? in ihii qiiartrr, Is alwveacren- 
tv miles to the aouth of Islamabad 
tne teat of the provincial imreminrnt 
and residence of the Untidi mafds- 
irate. ]| ts net navieable ni it bc- 
comea rery ahidlow a mw miles abose 
Teaknauf, a nllxfic situated at ita 
junction with the seau Tl>e Innka of 
ibis nver renlinue for tto most part 
covered with Junele Intcrrpened 
with scanty spots of niltivation, and 
a few « retell w hamlets where dwell 
the poorer clauei of herdsmen, and 
farouies of roving hunters, who catch. 
Same aud occasionaliy cat wild eJe» 
fdwnts, the aborigme* uf these 
rests. Hie incesont alarm and de- 
rastation enused formerly by Its being 
a frontier altuatioa anil the vianity 
of Uic Jdughs and Burmese, have 
tamed Utese tnbes In a half-earsge 
atalei but thw, as well as thelml 
people named Choomcav will ae 
quire settled and tndustnous habits 
when protected from external vio- 
lence and allowed to possess, undis- 
turbed ony moderate portion of the 
ami 

Chittagong ttlsprobable onernsily 
belonged to the extensive ina^n- 
dent, nnd bartiarous kitwdom of Trl- 
purat but being a frontier provloee. 
where the two religions of Brahma and 
Buddha came in contact, it was some- 
times governed acetanct of oae 


doctrine and loiiirttmes by tliose of 
the other There Is reason to ficltcve 
It was taken from tiath about the be- 
pnnim of the sixteenth century 
theA^hanVingiofDengal andaftcr 
wards dunttfi the wars between the 
MomiW nnd Algltans reverted to the 
DoddhUts of Arracan It was vi Itctl 
by ibe Portuguese so early as A I) 
16B1 , who were Influenced uy the Ihm 
Itaja of Arracan to settle In contidcra 
ble numbers and from thence tn eon 
junction With (be Mught or Arracan 
ers^ infeslnl and desolated lliesouih 
eastern quarter of Bengal, which, dis- 
tant as tne period t« has not recov e red 
lu iiopulation or agriculture. 

In 1C34 during Uie raps of the 
rmperor bhnh dehan^ Makat Kay, 
one of the Mngh chtefs who held 
Chittagong subordmale lo (he Arm- 
can Kaja, having Incurred b» displn 
lore and aiiprrhending an attadr, 
sought the Mogul sovereign ■ protec- 
tion TbU Is the earliest notice of the 
superiority of this temtory having 
beat acquired byiheDcRil aovcretgn. 
nor was it taken possession of untti 
ICCG yet long prior (o this dale m 
1 kSd; It IS npdarly enumerated by 
Abul Fard as an inirgral pomun of 
the Mogul dominions. InltiCO bhais- 
ta Khan tlie soubdiihr of Bengal, 
equipped apowciful fleet at Dacca 
detmitelied ft down the Megna nver, 
under the eommaml of Omcid Khan 
who baling previously conqurred the 
Island of bundrep procccifedaenintt 
tills country and laid aim to the ca- 
pital Although strongly roittfied and 
eoniaining acrordiiqt to MabomedM 
historians, 1,SS33 cannon of difllrrent 
ealtbres, it made but a fediie resis- 
tance; and on ita surrender a new 
name (Iilasnabad) basiim been im 
posed, it was with the distnet per 
manently attached lo the Mogul em- 
pire 

At a very early period tins province 
aKracted the nouce of the Fnslisli 
East-India Companr, who In 1(^6 

K sed to remove Uieir factory from 
. Illy to Chittagong, nnd ihcreea- 
tobli'sh by compulsion a strong forti- 
fied residence In 1C80, during a 
rupture with tlie Empeaor Aurcog 
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zebe, an English fleet appeared off 
Chittagong, with the intention of ef- 
fecting its conquest . but owing to in- 
decision nothing was done; nor would 
the result have answered the Compa- 
ny’s expectations had the object con- 
templated been accomplished. In 
AJD 17C0 It was finally ceded to the 
East-India Company % the Nabob 
Jaffeir Ah Khan 

In 1795 his Burmese Majesty', 
learning that three of his rebellious 
subjects and their adherents, or rob- 
bers as he called them, had taken re- 
fuge in Chittagong, without any pre- 
vious communication marched a body 
of 5,000 troops across the frontier m 
pursuit of them ; but their progress 
was soon arrested by a detachment 
from the Bengal army, and after a 
protracted negotiation, they were in- 
duced to withdraw amicably within 
their own boundanes. From this pe- 
riod an incessant migration of Mughs 
from Arracan commenced, which also 
became the asylum of all the adjacent 
insurgent chiefs from the Burmese 
dominions, especially a leader named 
King-ber-nng, whose followers were 
estimated at 3,000 men. The situation 
of the fugitive Mughs was in many 
respects very deplorable. They had 
Bed fromwArracan, to escape the unre- 
lenting and undistinguishing fury of the 
Burmese, into the pestiferous jungles 
of Chittagong, where they erected 
temporary huts, and endeavoured to 
prolong their miserable existence 
Here they were assailed by the rebel 
Eing-ber-nng, and compelled to join 
his party or fly. Those who fled, wei e 
urged by the pangs of hunger to seize 
the victuals of the Bi itish cultivatoi s, 
and were in consequence attacked by 
the troops stationed to protect the 
latter, mth aview to ameliorate their 
condition, the Bengal government en- 
deavoured to settle them on the lands 
of a hill chiefly in the back parts of 
Chittagong, but great difficulty at- 
tended the arrangement. These re- 
fugee Mughs, from a national hatred 
to the Burmese, still continued clan- 
destinely to join the insurgents, and 
thereby justiflcd the Ava sovci eign 111 
abscrting, that the Biitisli government 


had organized a den of lebels for the 
molestation of the Burmese territo- 
ries : yet it was wholly beyond the 
power of the first to eradicate the in- 
surgents, so long as they remained 
secluded in the remote and unwhole- 
some hills and jungles, seven days’ 
journey from thesea-coast, where alter 
repeated defeats they wei e always sure 
to find an inaccessible asylum. Com- 
pared with these Mughs, the Benga- 
lese are small, weak-bodied men; 
whereas the Arracaners are strong, 
muscular, and active, and inured to 
hardships. The Bengalese also being 
unarmed and naturally paafic, made 
no resistance to the Mugh marauders, 
who were, however, easily discomfit- 
ed by a few regular sepoys un'fier na- 
tive officers. The above recnmi- 
nations between the two governments 
continued without intermission from 
1795 until 1824, when hostilities com- 
menced, which ended the dispute by 
the expulsion of the Burmese from 
the province >of Arracan, and the res- 
toration of the Mughs to their native 
country. — ( J". Grant, F. Buchanan, 
Stewart, Public MS. Documents, Pe- 
chel, Ker, Morgan, ^c) 

Chittapft. — A. small town in the 
Carnatic, seventy-eight miles S.W. 
from Madras, lat. 12°66'N., Ion. 79® 
26' E. During the Carnatic wars of 
the last century this was a fortress of 
considerable importance, even in that 
land of fortresses, and sustained many 
sieges It was finally taken by Col. 
Coote, after the battle of Wandewash, 
and made but a slight resistance. — 
{Orme, ^c.) 

CniTTELDnooG fChilra DurgaJ . — 
A town and fortress in the Mysore 
Raja’s dominions, and the capital of 
a district; lat 14° 4' N., Ion 76® 30' 
E By the natives it is named Sitala 
Durga, which signifies the spotted cas- 
tle , and also Chatracal, which means 
the umbrella rock. The fortress stands 
on a cluster of rocky hills forming the 
extremity of the Chitteldroog ridge, 
the height of the most elevated peak 
probably not exceeding 800 feet The 
pettali which stretches along the base 
of the droog on the noi th-cast, is cn- 
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dovetl hr mtnpQrtsoT sranltr, very 
loliit mnif veil cut nlthougli new In 
some parts dilii}tiilatcd, with round 
toners nt internJ< aipaaous diteli 
cseaTUtcil Trom tlieroek,RniI a tv^lar 
wule-rpmiljlsns. The town within 
Is net of |9eat sue or population, but 
thepnncipaUtrect IsrematVsliIy spa« 
emus. 

Scarcely clemteil above Ihepettah 
is the lower fort, a separate coclosure, 
containing theformcr poligar apalace 
now occupied by the Sntidi comtnan 
dant} a reservoir supplied from a mag 
nllleent tank above with a perpetum 
stream of fine water, which U distn 
bules toall partsofthe town] owell 
(or bowlj), and other andent struc- 
lurev baides the bungalows of the 
ofQceni Ascending the droog from 
hence under alx suceesslve gatewaja 
at diScrent heists and traversing an 
endlettlalynnthef fortifications, all 
of solid masonry winding irregularly 
up from rock to ruck to tlie suinrntt 
jpiarditig eveiy aeeetnbte iwint, amt 
forming enclosure within cncloiure In 
the usual stjle of the fortified rocks 
In the south of Indm of wlddi Chit- 
tddroc^ U probably the most elabo- 
rate speamen extant. Hie ascent la 
partly ly steps and partly by almost 
su^^eia) notchev cut in the steep 
and smooth lurface of the rock, and 
sealed with ereat difficulty The more 
exposed points are crow ned with bat 
tenes and the fort contains two beau- 
tiful tanka of water, vanous temples 
and other Hindoo sinietures end a 
deep mimaxme well sunk In the rock, 
as a d^t for ghee 
Ghitte1dro<% owes Its strength not 
so modi to Its elevation as to the 
steepness of the aeclivity on which 
it stands and such b the intricacy of 
the works that an enemy mleht be 
master of the outer walls and yet 
not roatenalb advanced towards the 
rednetioQ oT the droog On the 
other hand, this very complexity ren 
ders the plaeo more liable to partial 
surprises. The ruins of the buildings 
in which General Matthews ond 
other English pnsoners were con 
fined in 178% are atiU pointed out to 
strangers, Although actually within 


tlie Mysore rajas temtonea Cldt 
tddroog IS constantly occupied by a 
Bntiih garrison as it connects the 
great southern line of defence ex 
tending from Madras to the Malabar 
coast with die more ndranced line of 
forttficailon In the Oalagliaut ceded 
temterles 

In a dell among the mountains, at 
a aliort distance to the west of Chit 
teldrooe there Is a curious suite of 
dark aubtenranenn a|inrtmcnts which 
appear to have been excavated then 
eomplet^ with maionrj and after 
vraidt stuccoed Tiicy base prolia 
bly been the habitations of devotees, 
who from the various myihologicnl 
symbols scatter^ about would ap- 
pear to hare been worshlppen of 
btva. Almost every vlUage,nowever 
In this ncighbouth^ hns a pcoitiar 
deity of Its own, most of them with 
destructive propensities. Tlie unlives 
propitiate their good officcsby putting 
an iron hook through the tVin under 
their shoulder-blades, by which they 
are suspended on high to a moveable 
iraniverse beam, lilo the yard of a 
ahyi and thus swung round for a 
considerable time, soroetimes one at 
eneh end The country round Chit 
teldroog wws nearly dcpopubicd by 
the repeated ravages it sustained dur 
Uia last Mysore srar of 17D9» but is 
now much rceovered Tlie fortress 
H famous above all Ctations in India 
for the great variety and exeellcnee 
of its fruits Including the apple, 
orange, and nectanne.i— (^V/arfon, 

CniTTOoa^rAei<ury,«-Atosm and 
small pollam or estate on the western 
frontier of the Cbrnatic, eights two 
miles west from Madras { lat 1^ Ifi^ 
N • Ion 78” 10' E These pollams 
came Into the possession of tho Ori- 
tbh government in 1801, and the po- 
ligvswcre expelled in 1604, the lands 
having been permanently assessed m 
180S The country of Chittoor and 
Uie western poligars is very strong 
being placed between the range of 
bills that bound tho Bala^iauc and 
a second chain, approaching within n 
few miles of the sea, near to the liiko 
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of Pulicat. These form an irregular 
concave sweep, of varied elevation, 
stretching to within a short distance 
of Madras — {.5th Report^ Wilks, 

Chittba. — K town surrounded by 
jungles in the province of Bahar, dis- 
trict of Ramghur, where it is the 
head station of the judge and magis- 
trate; lat 24° ] 0' N , Ion. 84° 60' E., 
110 miles N by W. from Calcutta. 

Chittboo — A. small town in the 
province of Bahar, district of Ram- 
ghur, situated on the new Benares 
road, 214 miles N.W. from Calcutta. 
Prom this place the road ascends to 
the crest of the Toolkee hill, which 
ib the most elevated point between 
Calcutta and Benares, and commands 
an extensive prospect of the Hazary 
Baugh table-land, and the rugged 
tracts to the south and eastward On 
the summit of the hill, close to the 
road, there is a telegraphic signal- 
post, part of the telegraphic line of 
communication recently established 
between Calcutta and Chunar.— (JP«/- 
larton, ) 

Chitway (Setava), — A town in 
the province of Malabar, situated on 
the sea-coast, thirty-nine miles N by 
W from Cocbin ; lat 10° 31' N., Ion 
76° 6' E This place stands on an 
island twenty-seven miles long, and in 
some places five broad, named Chit- 
way by Europeans, and by the na- 
tives Manapuram. It consists of two 
sections, Shetuvai and Alipuram, 
and is separated from the conti- 
nent by inlets of salt water, which 
form the northern part of an ex- 
cellent inland 'navigation. The soil 
of this island is generally poor, and 
although the whole may be con- 
sidered as a plain, the rice fields are 
small in proportion to the elevated 
land that nses a few feet above the 
level of the sea. The shores of the 
island are covered with cocoa-nut 
palms, from the produce of which 
the revenue is chieflj denved, and 
the whole in 1800 was rented by the 
British goveinment to the Cochin 
raja for 30,000 rupees per annum, 
but he possesses ho legal jurisdiction 
over the inhabitants A slave here. 


when thirty years old, costs about 
100 fanams, or ^62 145 7d ; with a 
wife the price is double Children 
sell for fifteen to forty-six fanams, or 
from 8s 9,\d. to 215. lOd.— (JF. Bu- 
chanan, ^c.) 

Chogdah — ^A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, distnct of Nuddea, 
situated on the east bank of the 
Hooghly river, about thirty-four miles 
above Calcutta ; lat 23° 3' N , Ion. 
88°38'E This spot was formerly 
noted for the voluntary drownings of 
the Hindoos; but latterly the ex- 
piation has become a mere ceremony, 
seldom leading to any fatal result. 

Chokeeghub — A town in the pro- 
vince of Mcilwa, and circar of Rais- 
seen, situated on the top of a hill 
two mileb north of Chynpoor Barree. 
In 1820 It was the head of a pergun- 
nah belonging to the Nabob of Bo- 
paul, lat 23° 5' N., Ion. 78° 15' E. 
—{.Malcolm, ^c ) 

Cholec —A small town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, about seven miles 
almost due north of Mheyshur , lat 
22° 9' N , Ion. 76° 48' E It was for- 
merly a large town, but Aliah Bhye 
having fixed her residence at Mliey- 
sbur. It soon decayed, and in 1820 
contained only 175 houses It is 
also named CholeeMheyshur — {Mal- 
colm, 

Chooasee — A fortified native sta- 
tion in the province of Lahore, prin- 
cipality of Sukaid, sixteen miles west 
from Rampoor in Bussalier, and five 
miles north from the Sutulejc; lat. 
31° 25' N, Ion 77° 90' E ; J 0,744 
feet^above the level of the sea. 

Choobzee Chang. — ^A town or 
station m Tibet, twenty-three miles 
N.E. from Cbaprung , lat 31° 34' N , 
Ion 79° 58' E. 

Choomfhoon. — A considerable 
town in Siam, on the road from Li- 
gor to Bankok, situated on the right 
bank of a river of the same name 
In 1826 it was stockaded, and said to 
contain 8,000 inhabitants It was for- 
merly the entrepot of a valuable com- 
merce with Tenasserim, but < on the 
conquest of that province by the 
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llunnese It «•« eanTtrtnl Into o 
iDibUf/pmi mhert o force waio** 
toMi^hca tn watch thr LiJnnnpiuc In* 
cnntlont of the nnmte«e,F»(/^/, 4e ) 

Ciiootti.'—AamaU lovn mil jthur 
17 In the prorlnce of Atra im milet 
wcft of Jalonnt Ut SG 10* N., Ion. 
rPSO'Jv. 

Citooann.«-‘A town In the pro* 
tince of AJmeer, prlncinalitv of B) 
canerr in wfawh It mnl< alter the 
capital iat, Milo’S l«n.74*3a 
K.* 107 mlln^^ hjN fromthentr 
of Bicanerc Tlili place la a tnile 
andnhalfln arcomfereneef without 
iadudin; the aiihiirb*, and beioj; li 
taateil amonji naVed aatwldiiila Ua 
etCcmal a{warance la iffipo'lfij:. Tlie 
wralU anit houtca are eonttrucied of 
a limestone ao purcl|’ white a« to 
pre etCT} thing compow of It an ex 
trrmeljr neat appearance but tlila 
material ta re^ aoft, ami paJinlljr 
crunbtea to a white powder aotne* 
timea mixed with ahclU liergelicda 
of thia calcarcoua aulntance are 
found in mmj parta of the \ 31 neer 
deaert, which) adcnndng we«t from 
Chooroo increa ea in aterllit; Chno« 
roo la rceVoned the aerond town In 
the Bieanercdominloni} but Ita chief 
ia rather a dependent than a autuect 
of the Bicanere tajaa. In IHI# It 
%ra« plundered tie oneofMeer hhan*a 
alnun and In 1 HI 8 wax vliitcd bjr a 
Bntnh detachment the piremor 
Purthi Sineh liaving almMotied It 
the dajr before. U waa aulneiiuenU; 
traniferred to the Bicanerc raja but 
•o arena were the infiaUtantr to tfila 
arranjtement) that they threatened 
to emigrate to the Jejrpoor raja ater 
ntorief.*-4JS//>dl«r/e«e« ^ } 

Citoraaii.— >A large town In tlie 
province ofCamlelilvwhich formerlj' 
oelongeil to the Peahwa, waa pren 
bv him to Ilolcar and acquired b; 
tne Bntiah at the treaty of Mundca- 
lor} bt. Sl«41* N.. Ion 7&* S9 
fifty^dglit miles west from Boorhan- 
poor It It the head of a perpinnah 
which) In 1630) yielded only SOiOOO 
rupees per annum) the turroundine 
country being imiai covered wiui 
Jun^e.'"(5a(Aerbnd) ^e ) 


Ctioacnrr.^A laf]*e village In the 
province of AJmeer) dntnet of liar 
mwty altuatctl about seven miles 
h from the Mohundra paaa In 
iHfO It mniained about t,tk)0 Intm- 
bltanis^lff 

CiiOTtcaeiica (trfhrtif^/orh^ 
-«>A large district In tl e province of 
Gundwanatat present the tnovieait 
cm posvetiion of the Stmoor ^la• 
harattaa. B> iheMahnniraanaitwas 
formerly denominated Jeharcund 
but the flame properly amilica to tlie 
whole province rather tfian to any 
particular aiibdividon The form of 
the country) excluding Kuronde and 
Buttar appmichcs neatly toanoval 
the lonp^t diameter lying north ond 
sooth Chotce«ghur la of great ex 
lent) being SCO mtlea In lenph) and 
cvety where surrounded lulls. 
The range near t^njee to the west) 
the meuntainaof OmerVuntue to tlie 
north and tho«e near Sirgocyali to 
the nofth*ea%t are the moit woody 
end Inacmdble SonaUian to tlie 
aoutli>ca«t \% also strong from the 
clo»ciicta of the iKunbon Jungle and 
atiddmneta of the atcenia In the 
ctnire Ihia dHtnet la open and level) 
or at mmt slightly iinoulated It b 
separated from the Bnii li nearly ac 
milrcddcpendeneietof birgooiah and 
BumMiiiIpoor) by the SIrsoojah and 
Koorba ranges of hillS) following the 
course of the llatwro nver from 
Omerhuniiie to within ten miles of 
the Mahanuddy river 

Under tlie Dhoondas tins prorinee 
wat long nuinqi^ed at a dinmct ap- 
pam^ vuccessiTcly of fieembajee^ 
MootU^rr Veerojee, and Appa 
heb The government bndi occupy 
the centre) and are surrounded by 
tributary temlndars The nropor* 
tions these bear to each outer hat 
not yet been ascertained) but die first 
■re generally most open and bat 
cultivated t die biter indeed) wIUi 
the exception of Kawtinlali and Pan 
duna, are not more tlian one4burth 
under tillage In Chotec«!iur tanks 
ure numerous) particularly at Itiil 
lunpoor) Uyepoor, Uhumilab drC) 
wberC) besides asaming the rice ctil- 
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tivation^ tlicy have been made to 
strengthen the fortified places in their 
vianity, being mostly artificial exca- 
vations, some of them surrounded 
vrith masonry. 

The moral character of the inha- 
bitants of this district appeared to 
Col. Agnew to be superior to that 
met with in most parts of India. 
Murders are rare, and in most parts 
originate from jealousy or suspicion 
of witchcrafl;, both causes universally 
considered sufficient to justify the 
perpetration of the crime. In witch- 
craft, spells, and incantations, all 
classes here arc - firm believers, and 
many tragical consequences ensue 
from these base superstitions. This 
difficult art, however, is supposed 
in Choteesghur to be possessed al- 
most exclusively by old women, 
some of whom bring themselves to 
believe that they actually arc pos- 
sessed of the power and knowledge 
imputed to them, although the con- 
fession of such an accomplishment 
subjects them to expulsion from their 
castes, cruel treatment, and occa- 
sionally to immediate death _ The 
usual process to^ ascertain their ge- 
nuineness IS to tic them in a bag and 
throw them into the water, when if 
they sink they ore considered inno- 
cent ; if they float, guilty. 

There are two very wild tribes to 
be found in the hills north of Cbo- 
teesghur, one of which, named the 
Bindcrcwas, reside in the hilly and 
woody country near Ruttunpoor, 
more especially in the Koorba and 
Sirgoojah lulls ; but thej' arc so rarely 
seen by the other inhabitants, that 
their existence has been called in 
question. They arc described as be- 
ing cquall) destitute of religion and 
clothes, houses or huts,sccking shelter 
in the jungle like wild beasts, feed- 
ing on the fruit of the mow ah and 
taindoo trees ; yet they are said to 
cultnatc small patches of coarse 
grams According to n.itivD reports, 
they destroy and cat tlicir relations, 
when too old to move about, and 
nUo such travellers ns they can catch. 
7'fic other tribe arc the P.milccas, 
who arc less wild than the Bnitlcrc- 


vvns, and free from all suspieion of 
cannibalism. Both have distinct dia- 
lects, unintelligible to the more ci- 
vilized inhabitants Within the limits 
of this district there is a class of 
Mahomedans, who make bracelets 
and dye cloths, distinguished by the 
name of Toorkarees, who, notwith- 
standing their profession of the Ara- 
bian faith, are said to worship Hindoo 
idols, and to besmear their houses 
with cow-dung The females, in par- 
ticular, of this tribe are strict ob- 
servers of all the Hindoo ntes and 
ceremonies, and reject Mahomed and 
his doctrines. 

The ancient history of Choteesghur 
is little known; it seems probable 
however that it was once in a more 
flourishing condition than it at pre- 
sent exhibits An old record still 
existing, details the names of many 
villages long extinct, and the ruins 
of Sinpoor on the light bank of the 
Mahanuddy, twenty miles north of 
Armg (said to have been the capital 
of the very ancient Hindoo dynasty 
of Byram Deo in Kuwurdah), and the 
ruins of many temples 'uid buildings 
scattered over the countiy, indic.ite 
a former state of prosperity, and a 
moic numerous population. This 
province was for ages under the sway 
of a family' of Ashvvnpati, of Raj- 
bungsi princes, one of whom, named 
Kullcan Singh, was seized and carried 
to Delhi by the imperial army that 
entered the country in pursuit of the 
Ranny of Gurra Ivultanjcc near Jiib- 
bulpoor. During hu. captivity he 
agreed to become tributary to the 
emperor : notwithstanding which sub- 
mission, until Its final conquest by the 
Maharattas about 1753, tins country 
seems to have been generally exempt 
from all foreign control, and its ori- 
ginal Institutions to have remained 
unaltered. The revenue collections 
of the modern district of Chotccs- 
ghur, in 1818-19, under the British 
system, amounted to 331,470 rupees ; 
in 1834 to 385,840 rupees. — {Jinhns, 
Agnexo, ^c.) 

CiiopoAx’b CouxTBV.— -An ex- 
tremely mountaiiious country in 
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Konitrra llimlMtM ific HA 
U*h limht, imj cvnUttlitjS oT « itnJ 
it Iknii the f<KV of the 

Cell «ml Dmtlit* rint* eltotit Uu 
W »mt l«i ^0’ 40* Is-, lurJef 
ht on the Nqqnfoc lemtonr* 
or the Cell. 

CoerL<-An eocvcfit lo«n on the 

»ra«i*ttof Annii^ribe4,lh)n« tnilce 
l^lMfroni Domlojri let ltf*3t 
NHwn.»3**'l» TtiUoMOt***'? 
of cootliSemUe Imjtorlante ifiirine 
the lUuuTMntcc dntn Xy of the Ikeren, 
bdng mtnlioneu u tuch t j Frri«hu. 

Cnecopioe-^ wnill loon in 
Northern ffin<!o»ton n^tetn tnlTre 
*^1Lfrmn ht fi9* . 1 ^ 

N.,lon.7S*5l n, 

CitevnAcneiu*— A teoti «oJ ttfor^ 
fortrr*! in the prinincc of Gund 
tnma, eituaicd oi the iKnthrtA t% 
irtmity of the Mafiedeci hitl eSKHit 
finjr ttitlre S fnm llcittntialmi 
on the Vctliud ft. ]o M«)r lf*tK ihh 
place nm captitrcil hy General at 
aonadetachneati and In Sorc*n!«cr 
the Gofid« nho appear iluni^ the 
Intcnat to hate firoon Into fatear 
«iththcnncStea.mdcaatf3r ajdntnl 
aUrmit to male it, liot orre ro> 
pelKv « f (h (Rtieh •fae^t cr l^it. ?** 
4<) (on. 7*^ I., ThU fonrrat 

nma aff{ulrcj by the Ntjrpoar atate 
from the I oona ^faharattaa In 
hc*ng neceuarj for the aeeore oem 

K ‘ n of the nltcj of the Ver 

a. 

CnovAL..— A diitnrt tn the north 
enttem quartrr of the Oujersl pro- 
vince altoated hetoeen the fi3J and 
SlUi d^rcea of north laiitodc Hie 
chief loom are Ma«saona, ffrrlapoer, 
andMauniat and t!tr prin^liu nrer, 
the Roopejoe 

CHatartaKi.— SeeSotrmCAnanA 
Ciio«na,-»A town In the Go 
Jeratpcnintola thir^mlleaF WN 
from \\ anhaneer Hits place la al* 
tuated on an eminence nnd aur 
rounded a hl^ atone wall with 
apiarc towera In n rulnoua atate 

CiiooKAif— Avitlaso loUieproTince 


of Attmn):tl«<l, whlrhclm lia name 
to • twnntiful poM ihroo)^ the hilU, 
ten mllca N of the nt v of Amun- 
l^ah^ 

Cnratt ToftTz-^A fortor pml In 
the Mminre of (.ahore, dividon of 
hoVhaii, altnatcJ on the rij:ht Innl 
of the butulHc 10 741 feet ahove 
ihelcvrlof theara} UtiSI N/S., 
ton 7h* SI fw<--f//M&rea oad Ifer* 

Cnrcii.-*A atrall iTitrtrtorvallc/ 
In the Aonh.«ctt comtr of the )a 
horeprotlncc, about the Stthdry^ 
of north latitnilf lionndcd on the 
north and neat the |odit«, and cm 
the aonth (17 the Ghuraheen river 
ThU tcmtofjr and attjacmt di trlct 
natiml tfanrrh contalnamanfrrrtne 
tdalnt Inhalnicd bp tfmdooa that have 
hetn mnvtnrd to the Mahomedimre 
lijrtoR an 1 naiatd Cnojcra Amo»/r>l 
thcae alanare tnanj tunmlenl Af/;hanv 
of vathma tril««, who are In fact the 
taaitcn of the counter XTlthln the 
rvosranhinil Hmlta of Churh, hut 
bejond tho«e of the vallep are the 
towni nf Atlorh and IIuhiio Near 
AttoeV the plain of Cburb It well 
cultivated prtnclpail/ «})h wheat | 
forthrr rati ihtcounirp l» oTn wavp 
aurface pmcranpdrpandliarrm and 
cut up hp deep ravineti but 
laoachitij; the cadem lumlrr I* the 
bcaniirul vallev of lloitdn AbdauC 
■•IW/dlnileae ^r) 

CiiicKewAt..«A town In the pro- 
vince of lAdtorc aliip-eichi luilct F 
from the Induai lat 91^ 4 N<* Ion 
h 

CntKA «A cattle In Rootan near 
to which U a chain brld;;e of 0 ro- 
marliblecentinictldn ttrctched over 

the river Tchlatehlciit Ut.]l7*Iir 

N., Ion hU* 11 ^ fort) miles souili 
frum TntiUudoti Tlie f^rtreat of 
Chufca It a loree Iniildutg placed on 
elevated ground, with onlp one en- 
trance to the Interior, hulU of atone 
with walls of n prodtgloui thicknni 
Hie natives liato no reconli to eer 
liV ^hen the drain brl^ was erect 
^ but are /tencrally of opinion that 
It was faljncatcd by the devola, or 
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demigod, Tehupciiai. The adjacent 
country abounds with strawberries, 
which are seldom eaten by -the ge- 
nuine Bootanners Here are also 
many well-known British plants, such 
as docks, nettles, primroses, and 
dog-roses — a refreshing sight to the 
eye of a parched European. — {Tur- 
nery ^c.) 

- Chumbul Riveb. — ^T his river has 
its source in the province of Malwa, 
in the hills about four miles S.E of 
Haussulpoor, and two miles W. of 
Burgoonda, whence it flows almost 
due north, passing many villages to 
near Peplow’da, where it receives the 
Chumlee, and subsequently the Wan- 
gejTee river, near Omernee. Pro- 
ceeding thence, in almost the same 
direction, it approaches Tall, where 
it takes a sweep N W. round the for- 
tress of Nagutwarra, from wdience it 
runs with a winding course, receiving 
many contributory streams, until it 
falls into the Jumna about twentj- 
five miles below Etaweh The length 
of Its course, including windings, may 
be estimated at 500 miles. The no- 
minal source of the Chumbul is in 
part of the Vindhya range, nine 
miles S.W. of the cantonment at 
Mhow, but this portion is dry in the 
hot season. . The current is in most 
parts gentle, its bed rocky, and its 
course through Malwa much ob- 
structed by shallows ; but after en- 
tering Harrowtee by an opening in 
the Mokundra range it becomes a 
fine and deep stream. This river is 
often named the Sumbul, and is sup- 
posed by Major Rennell to be the 
Sambus of Arrian; Major Wilford 
derives the name from charmana- 
w ati, abounding in hides — {Malcolm, 
Hunter, Rennell, &c ) 

Chumpaneeb ^CAojaantr^ — ^A large 
Subdivision of the Gujerat province 
situated betw’een the twentj’-second 
and twenty-fourth degrees of north 
latitude, and bounded tow'ards the 
east by the Malwa province. It 
has two large boundary rivers, the 
Nerbudda and Mahj', and is traversed 
by many lesser streams. The greater 
portion is now subordmate either to 


the British government or the Guico- 
war, but it also contains several 
petty native chiefs, such as the Rajas 
of Soonth and Lunawara. 

Chumpaneeb. ( or Powanghur ). — 
The ancient capital of the above dis- 
trict, situated sixty miles N.E from 
Broach ; lat. 23° 31' N , Ion 73° 41' 
E. Chunipaneer, or Pavanghudd, is 
a large mountain, or rather rock, ris- 
ing out of the bosom of Gujerat, one 
of the most level provinces of Hm- 
dostan. It stands about tw’enty-two 
miles N.E. from Baroda in a straight 
line, and, except a few hillocks, in 
comparison it stands alone, frowning 
over the south-eastern quarter of the 
district. The height, by a rough esti- 
mate, may be about 2,500 feet above 
the plain, and on some sides it ap- 
pears nearly jierpendicular. It is 
visible ten miles south of Baroda, 
and also from the minaret of the 
Jiimma Musjid (mosque) at Ahiiie- 
dabad, at least seventy miles distant. 
At the northern base are the remains 
of an ancient citj, the rums of which 
extend several miles on each side of 
the mountain, but are at present 
covered with jungle, the abode of 
tigers and wild Bheels. The moun- 
tain above is strengthened by two 
forts, the upper by the natives deem- 
ed impregnable. 

Chumpaneer is supposed to have 
been the capital of a Hindoo princi- 
pality long before the Mahomedan 
invasion, and was taken in 889 of the 
Hijera by Mahmood, the seventh 
king of western Gujerat, after a siege, 
or rather blockade (the natives say) 
of twelve years. It w'as subsequently 
captured by the emperor Hoomayun 
in A.D. 1534, jmd is described by 
Abul Fazel, in 1583, as even then 
surrounded by extensive Hindoo and 
Mahomedan rums On the decline 
of the Mogul empire Chumpaneer 
fell into the hands of the Maliarattas, 
and in 1803, along with the adjacent 
territory, was possessed bySmdia; 
from whom, notwithstanding its for- 
midable position, it was easily cap- 
tured m 1803, and with the same 
facility lestored in 1804. In 1812 
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l)ip irtwii ^ ml* 

4(>0hm»«v ot«hiHt *tich ^il« Imta 
IttdcvAT not more than tia'ftiMV 
Inhabitn) Thn RStrU %hn In »M 
t»*et «*f 

Ihr cwmirt •pnh wnatlaWy fnitP 
Cnjmtirr tuiitn^ had but little In 
ictiiiiat«n:«U}i«lr»t\c^ Innathe 
r^limailnn thodij^nitf of ihU fnftmi 
I |;rrat and ao Mtnn^lf Im 
|nr««ir)( are the » f^armt atifca 
ftT iMCiBwani an t Sonnth of liatiti;; 
lt«n from til •flin|uttjr ta*r% 
In that lo«tnn]$ ca tie cimtaifiti*]; 

the fifhIJrt* (4111 ihrie tutclaf; flnif • 
that thrjr nerrf randifer thcnurltea 
«licilljr Indrrt^l^l ^ snthnntjr 
that tia« octnal tvt *c« ion <if the en> 
neraldcbilLx^tfJ/i ttrftt )r) 
CweMraatni^Src ^aatn 
CntMrAnt*r {€%^mp»t<*fi) 
ln«n in Sunhen Kin lo tan, the no* 
clent eapttalof the Kumaon pmtinrr 
107 iraTtllin;; tni r« N lij Tram 
lUtfitjr Mil liAv from tlmura } Cat 

si'snr Ion. hi &7 n< from ft* 

vlclAltj> la the Oh ritcr If l« tofne* 
time* tnmrol KaH KunaotL Cliiitn 
panot *Un4» in • ronndeta! fe eallnr 
of im^lar aarfice tnlentih ««n 
cotfifnlcd in Irmml fields ntirr the 
faahlott of the hiliv In IMIO the 
town eeniivted of almiit aiaie atone 
hooaet withnnocMlnifnine In front 
ni at Almora Tn the raif l« ■ tin- 
Ipibr of duRinuthe liindeo 

ttfoipie* mil of Tcr|- ciirioirt amt 
elaborate vorkmanihip and abonnd 
fng with minute aeulptute now much 
muiiUted done (aa It taid} !•; the 
nolullalit when ih^ inTaded Ku 
maon Tlietela alto a f mall modem 
temtile dedicated to Noganaih (die 
lord of aerpenta)i who apneara liy 
protjr In the form of a awall mound 
of daft and near totlii'i a/mbol are 
(he niina of the anrient fort of 
Cliiimpawnt At ihlt place the nv 
ticea ahew the remaina of 0 mnl 
hertf tree of rcmarkalde a.e anti 
dimcnalona (thirty three feet in rir 
eiimfereneeh with the exitienee of 
which thej conaldered the fate of the 
proTinee tobelnroived In proof of 
which, tlief allege that part of it fell 


to ilie eroim I In tlie lnea«tnn of Ku 
maon I'f tlie lintldi.««(f afferfen, de ) 

< itt*waa ftr lAnda/ghtirJ^^A 
lawn andfotire»« In thepratinceof 
AlUhdttd di trkt of diuimoor altiw 
aird on the louih al le of the Gan^ 
a*ioiit •ctmtrrn tnllet In a atfaVht 
«l<rrrtiao fromtlma/et) lal tty 
0 VIon f>r&4 f The firtmt It 
altuatM tm a fine atone rock aetrtal 
hundrt*! fret h^h that Htrt ehruptif 
from the | lain and adraneet aome 
di tanrr Into the rtrtr The pHorS 
pal drfmery ronti t of a ainde alone 
parapet with toncra huill aion;* the 
marnn of the prcripitoiia nd«e 
The town atandi to the caatward of 
thefoft contalac manjr atone hotttet, 
an I la ilutani from the Europmn 
t>onnlo**« In Ihin a rommodfona 
l«dldin;;«atrtT<ic\| foriherrceptlon 
of Tfimtnxijre Itali^lu (he itoto* 
non* tomial and mlnutrr of the ca 
Tethna and In the nd«hSonrhood 
ate aetml bandtome Maliomcdan 
(omhr^ 

to A*G Chnnar mwa the iv» 
•nimre of Rhete Khan the Affthaii, 
who ra petted the rmpemrllnomaf tm 
from llimlaitant and tn t&7^UwB« 
idLen If the Mopul* aftcraairpeef 
a}« month* In IhU fwttna, 
«Atr TT^iong a Tn;jbl attack of the 
lintith wa« aome (late aftcrw 
ward* ddicrred up without a airpe 
and haa crer ilnee mnalnnt under 
the nctqpd goyemmmt Tracdting 
diitanre from Calcutta Itf Mooralie* 
dalia I S>7i mile*, hjr lleertilioom 4(3 
lnile*.'^(/WAirfe)i /,ord ro/nifta 
f lcd«H« Jtoiirm FerUkta de) 

Cncnoaii fChandahJ ->A imall 
dMnci In the province of Giindwana 
hiiimtlnt on the north bp (lie Rone 
rtyrr and formerlp aeparated from 
the Onti^h liiatHeta hv (he river 0^ 
her The native* or thia provtnee 
coll Ibetniclvr* ChundalU and are a 
(leiHfuoa/) tribe of Hajpoot* the 
u«uat reahlmre of whote clilef In 
A D 1704 wai at Rojrgfnir twenty 
mneawMIofOcejecshiir Thlacouo 
try beeame tributary to the nmam 
Itaja* In the daya of llulwunt Singh, 
who fimt conquered itj for It had 
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not ever been thoroughly subdued by 
the Moguls, although by Aurengzebe 
formally annexed to the soubah of 
Allahabad. This territory is veiy 
thinly inhabited, and in many parts 
a complete wilderness. The road 
south trom the British dominions^ is 
over a number of small hills, with 
scarcely the vestige of a habitation, 
there being few permanent villages, 
the inhabitants making a practice of 
changing their habitations very fre- 
quently. The natives of these hills 
are named Karwar, and are a veiy 
savage tribe, divided into many sects, 
acknowledging subordination to a 
vassal of the Burder rajas, who re- 
side at Buddery. — (J. S. Blunt, 4'c ) 

Chunderbudumi — ^A mountain in 
Northern Hindostan, eleven miles 
N W. from Seiinagur, lat. 30“ 19' N , 
Ion 78“ 37' E. Its summit is 7,661 
feet above the level of the sea. 

ChundprpOoh — A subdivision of 
the Sumbhulpoor district in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, conquered by 
the Nagpoor Maharattas about A.D. 
1730, but now subject to the British 
government In 1818 it was in a sad 
state of desolation, and overrun by 
immense herds of wild buffaloes. — 
{Boughsedge, ) 

Crundlah — A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, twenty-eight 
miles S S W. from Banda; lat 25“ 4' 
N., Ion 80“ lO'E 

Chundlye — A small town in the 

S rovmce of Ajmeei, principality of 
eypoor, about nineteen miles south 
from the city of Jeypoor. — (MS, 
§c) 

_ Chondowsy — A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Bareily, 
which before the cession of Rohil- 
cund to the British government was 
the grand salt mart of the province: 
lat. 28“ 26' N,, Ion 78“38'E, forty 
miles W. by N from Bareily. 

CiiorFARAH — A considerable town 
in the province of Gundwana, situ- 
ated on the Wynegunga river, ninety- 
five miles N.NE. from the city of 
Nagpoor ; Iqt. 22“ 24' N., loq, 79° 68' 


E. It was ceded along with the dis- 
trict to the British goveinment in 
1818. 

Chitffra — ^A town and pergunnah 
belonging to Meer Khan in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, thirty-four miles N. 
by W. from Raghooghur, lat. 24“ 39' 
N.,lon. 49“ E. 

Chufrah — A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Sarun, of 
which It is the capital, situated on 
the north side of the Ganges, thirty- 
two miles W.N W. from Patna ; lat. 
25“ 46' N., Ion. 84“ 46' E This is a 
town of little breadth, but extend- 
ing along the Ganges for nearly 
a mile In 1817 it contained 8,700 
families, which at five persons to 
a family would give 43,500 inha- 
bitants. In the vicinity of Chuprah 
the Ehanva tribe are numerous. 
They occasionally fish and carry the 
palanquin, but are mostly agricul- 
tural. They migrate from hence to 
Calcutta, Patna, and Benaies, and at 
the fort are distinguished by the name 
of Patna bearers, while in their own 
country they are mostly labourers of 
the soil. Although domesticated 
here, their original country is said to 
be in the neighbourhood of an old 
fortress called Ehayra, in Chuta 
Nagpoor. According to strict Hin- 
doo notions they are an impure tribe, 
although they have abandoned many 
customs to which they are addicted 
in their original country. — (F, Bu- 
chanan, §rc.) 

Chur for ChoorJ Mountain. — 
A remarkable peak in Northern Hin- 
dostan, division of Sirmore ; lat. 30° 
62' N, Ion 77 ° 28' E, elevation 
above the sea 12,149 feet. This is 
the loftiest mountain south of the 
great Himalaya, between the Sutuleje 
and Jumna, where it may be seen 
towering above the others Its ele- 
vation IS such, that it tuins and se- 
parates the waters of Hindostan. 
Those that nsc on the southern and 
eastern face are sent to join the Pa- 
bur and the Gii ree, the Tonse and 
the Jumna, and ultimately find their 
way to the Bay of Bengal , while those 
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that flow from the northrm ntiil wat 
em rxpoiutes pwre*! *o t^'o Rutu 
end lotlot, and comUnnl with 
the t»t difctnbepM Into the Anhaa 
oeean^/er Fnier Jlodgtcn and 

Cntaatr^-A town m the pronnee 
of Ocnnh (district of Piicca Jelat 
poor sitonted on the iMonitiity mer 
thirteen mfle« 5 1\ from the city of 
Dacca. Near this place Ihere Is an 
exten«ire tract of Inuntlated country 
named the Churan Jeet 
Cnct.— A town In iheproTtnee of 
Delhi t»cnty.one miles ca^t from 
Sirhind Ut.30*37'N.«lon.7C*4.f 


CitCTA Naorooa /Uttte \ae 
poor ^ ^ A lorn semindary In the 
proYtnee of Bwat utuatett ai the 
southern catreniity and now (near 
Mrated with the diatnet of natnjthur 
It II bounded on the south.ca«t and 
westb) the ancient Hindoo prorince 
of Gundnana, and nctcr was com 
plctcly iuhjucated the Mihome- 
ifani, atihoo;^ (t« ra/ts w ere redtierd 
to the condition of tributaries by the 
MogulTtecroysoflleiwIl yet they 
were little interfered smli so lonft as 
tlieir contributfoni were punctually 
pmd 

Chuta Aa$poor b an estemlre 
hilly tract (not mountainous), and 
muehcOTcred with forest} formerly 
fostered with great care hj Its chip's, 
as a protection against Invasion from 
without I indeed tho nature of the 
country b such as would render it 
extremely diflieult cither to penetrate 
or subdue, on account or the tin 
healthy jungles so dclctenoui to 
troo|)s not born on the spot The 
diams of mountains run cast and 
west some are continuous for nany 
mites, otfiers interrupted, and the 
highest does not exew flOOO feet 
niwve the level of the sea If to much 
Part of Chuta Nagpoor and of the 
lUinchur diitnet maj be considered 
as tahle*lantl but tlie surface undu« 
latea is Intcrseefed ^ deep ravlnea 
and pariialty covered wIlii tongte 
thinly interspersed with villages 


These trwts are rpdie Inland, being 
distant from tOO to 400 miles from 
the tn Tlie plains In some parts 
are very extenurCf expanding for 
many miles sHthout intcrroption. 
Those of Chutn Naspoor are cultl 
vated with diflerent kinds of pulse, 
wheat, txttiqr cotton, a little sugar 
cane, and some cseulenit The sod 
In many partabof a reddish colour, 
and cxiremeijr productive, more cs- 
liedidly of cotton, and retires little 
ploughing or prepamtion. The ae« 
clifities consist ynnapally of loam, 
ami having mnny ipnn»,throttehoat 
the year produce ntera abunnimte 
I Ike other hilly tracts this semm* 
daty contains the sources of many 
streams} but they do not attain any 
considerable sbe until they (put Its 
limits Beneath the surface Iren ore 
it found In abundance, but ^la use- 
ful metal can bo ImpMcd from Fu 
rope on tuch moderate terms, that 
bi collection and fusion on the spot 
present no enconn^gemrat to the ip«v 
culaior ^e tm}icmoa« faainetsta 
here conceal many attange inbe* 
who even at this late era of Hindoo 
predominance have not yet become 
converts to the Brahniininl doe* 
tnnes and arc conscnuently classed 
^ the nnesti among toe abominable. 
The biictaun the Keev) and the 
Dhanggar atdl compose the bulk of 
the Inhabiianta, and some of these 
are said not to speak the Hindi ian 
guage The Dhanggar are still Im 
re uneenverted mlechchas or bar. 
naaa Tins temton contains n 
Isige pronorllon of l»o Cole and 
LurkaCole tribes more esjiecudly 
in the perguenah of Tamar and the 
traeta aituateil near the hills that se- 
parate It from 81ngboom,where there 
were disturbances in 16;S3 Tho 3h. 
mar female Coles possess some wear* 
ing apparel butthOM oftbeLurlus 
Coles go entirclr naked except n 
small meeo of cloth. They appear 
to be Hindoos hut of the most de- 
graded castes The pnnapal towns 
or rather villages are Burwa and 
tfaharajegunge, but the country in 
general is very thinly populated 
For many yean subtequent to the 
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British conquest, the Chuta Nagpoor 
rajas, of the Sabi family, assumed 
and exercised independent -powers, 
and Raja Deonauth Sahi appears ra- 
ther to have been recognized- as a 
tnbutary, than a 'zemindar holding 
lands liable to revenue Prior to 
1807 no decree of the Ramghur court 
of justice, disagreeable to the raja 
or his dewan, had any effect in his 
territories except backed by a detach- 
ment, but in that year Raja Govind- 
nauth Sahi Deo consented to the 
introduction of a systematic police, 
but It was perfectly evident, during the 
negociation, that he had no real in- 
tention of cairying them into effect. 
The late and present Nagpoor chiefs 
have adhered with singular perseve- 
rance to the resolution of holding no 
personal intercourse of communica- 
tion with the British functionanes, 
preserving towards them, and all 
other Europeans, the most rigid 
invisibility. The consequence of this 
has been that the lives and proper- 
ties have been at the mercj' of an un- 
principled dewan, who, without any 
personal interest in the district, con- 
sidered it his duty to frustrate every 
measure, civil or military, of the 
British government - 

In this manner the raja, or lather 
his ministers, continuing to manifest 
the utmost contumacy and systematic 
resistance to all the orders of govern- 
ment, a small force was at last, in 
1809, marched into his country, un- 
der the command of Major E Rough- 
sedge • on the approach of which the 
raja quitted his capital, Maharaje- 
gunge, with much perturbation, and 
fled into the neighbouring jungles, 
where he endeavoured to preserve 
his hereditary invisibility, and resist- 
ed all persuasions to return. Letters 
being despatched to him, he withdrew 
further into the jungles of Singbooro, 
where he remained so inaccessible, 
that a pnvate messenger was detain- 
ed twenty miles distance from his 
actual residence six days, and then 
sent with (probably) a fabricated re- 
ply , for It never could be ascertained 
that the letters ever actually reached 
Ills hands. By this expedition the 


country was brought under proper 
Buboi dination ; but, of course, with 
a great diminution of the raja’s au- 
thoi ity, and the total annihilation of 
his dewan’s. Indeed, prior to this 
event, the Chuta ifTagpoor zemindary. 
had been held on easier terms than 
any other portion of the British do- 
minions m Hindostan. In 1805 it 
was calculated that the raja realized 
from his tenants 160,000 rupees per 
annum, while the land-tax he paid 
was only 13,000 rupees per annum. 
With the surplus he usually support- 
ed an armed rabble of 3,000 men ; 
and the population, if well-disposed, 
might furnish 30,000 more. 

This subdivision of the Bahar pro- 
vince IS designated by the term chu- 
ta, to distinguish it fiom the other 
Nagpoor, possessed by the Bhoons- 
lah Maharatta family ; and the name 
(Nagpoor) indicates, that in the opi- 
nion of the natives the territoiy con- 
tains diamonds — {Roughsedge, Col- 
vin, Sealey, Col Broughton, ) 

CHYNFoon Babee — considera- 
ble town in the province of Malwa, 
district of Raisseen, belonging to the 
Bopaul nabob, situated m a moun- 
tainous country, forty-eight miles E. 
by S from the city of Bopaul , lat. 
33°3'N,lon.78‘’ 15' E. 

CiCAcoLE ( ChicaculaJ . — ^The larg- 
est of the northern Circars, now com- 
prehended in the modern district of 
Ganjam, of which it forms the larg- 
est portion It formerly contained 
about 1,600 miles of superflcial mea- 
sure, exclusive of that portion of 
country situated along the great ridge 
of boundary mountains to the west. 
The climate of the northern circars 
(of which Cicacole occupies so large 
a space), with a general conformity to 
that of Hindostan, has, from local po- 
sition and other circumstances, some 
peculiarities in each of the three 
seasons The periodical rains usually 
set in about the middle of June, wilh 
a westerly wind, in moderate show- 
ers, until the end of August, which 
month concludes the small grain har- 
vest; from this time the rain conti- 
nues in great abundance until the 
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W-ifnulftS of \ It tr- 

nm!1» hrrA* i }» »»<h «w 

11« mUJ 1 r«vO»«Uttfr*nJ|ir» \nx 
«i l>n«»Ur* ihr ll«n^»1 (t *«♦ 
ft** 1 1 }*!tt % r 

«! itiifni «f iVf tmintiy itrtttli flf iJm* 

< talitmr The <l«>»e "f 

r>4 icrmmatei tt f iltml ti»rtr*i 
lh< fr»n I Ofir ( ff I ix^f f •« ^e*l •« 

f«»f »U iSe »l ^ftrrt ♦j^r« of 

ftnj |>cft r Muiti of Inst n«rr) then 
l«rpn« Ihe tiot %r»»An *1 

rtlmnrfe tnofffafr fAosrif 
ihcnartfirenriirmtt fmf 
lieniq r b( the !i iniiJ if^fyetr* 
«n ! the !« hfon of the ort htvftrtifu 
lii)U ftom HMi h to orti eoniraf^ to 
the ontmary drtfettAn of ihr *\iA ot 
nhpaft'i 

The *> itthem of Cireeoir 

«nhi(»r*trrw*i|(haqthere«f t 
trfr«llij[ fnurmet* ohuhhate tWtt 
rt*)KYtite ouilela Kt 
it fnU,nt«m C'OMote an I 
f«ti«ti« tiuttiv lr>Kr •tirsim 

Jjmu the fin Tilen •ttoMtiee^ 
Cieieatc hi»« few etteeiite 
iio4 tSf 1 i t« {nrrr* e In fre^ne^ 

Bnlfri-nliitJe • iVt the 

l»ft«e itf fnn'inulfli tnnnln^ th%* 
Ksi n*]«n<iinJi 7 to the oort)*««r t 
The liilU finJ nrranre iMttotnt that 
KfHfkte them wrtef mnei1/««i5'<rre<l 
to set oremifl wuhjms ch/ibo fti 
tire I ropffvtor* i« the t*r t yrr/irf 
lion for the opener ndhr* ntloit^ 
to nilumllmi Dnnn. ihr C«mstte 
wart snil imlcn) until Utelr that 
proTinre «■« kiimlini with lujte 
<(nsnT|tm of rtre frotn ihit clrrart 
uni •mre the ton;; iliinttlon of iirrma 
nent intngiiDttt fir the la i ftrt^ 
jear* the neertwtjr for tmponin; 
ptUR to ^18i)r*t hie trealtv ditnl 
tnthnt Tlieputllereteniieherehae 
tc ?7 {;eneratlr sml for a lone perio4 
of time lieen paiil Ihroujch Vnirrme- 
ilntermtem BitrrsttliiTicolti’lmms 
nlnaji l>een etpeneitrrd In pfivul 
fn$ Oil the fnfiiuttanti to rent ihnr 
t ffbtpm eren for a mnfn rent 

Licscole wtr trilM to the French 
in 17%3 bj* Salahut Jun; the rrljininj; 
aoubahitar of the Deccan at wluch 
time {(I htnite extended from the 
rout 


f*o-livfrjr In Jii''»*etotnth \l the 
ahoir date the 1 renrh in %et<eiS let 
fltiOi ri irtralrt Imtti In t a ne an*! rt 
trot than hvl eief Iwm ttetion ty 
p(Mtr«Msl I } t un>{*eana In Ittndnw 
t»n on! rtfrf tin. the INnti jMirv 
•hra ft! rt f he* ht of thnr pm pe» 
It «ft« iK*ptirr ) atnn with the 
ttmanni of llntot In l*lh »l«m^ 
ihe poirnimret (f Itonl Ciitr*-(^ 
f*r««t Oror It Abe 

( If if nt».^The linorot eapifal of 
thcfiTmnfiA nrear h^ the MaHnmr* 
4ani oamrsl Mafihtt* llttRJrr] I*! iK* 
l*t Ion hi I., fft| fitr tnilm 
V \ t fttHit \ ir ^{wiam Tldt U 
a tar^r town ftt oalrJ on the liij;h 
oitfthrm banh of the Cieamte mer, 
whirh fi (n in tl r Onnlwina noun* 
la n» ani f4'* lain ibr •ea a few 
iPira on Ihr in«iv where ll I* 
fthtnit an c»lt ml of a ml e Itmad C* 
earule cwntatn* krvcral ronaftlefahte 
bat n bill lrfr*t>UiI/lnitli, linn a 
r'lttare of all aorta of hotiani ant 
hut tn ll e (totrr la a neat nn^i* 
of barrvla an I tr*tl-ea of a mnd 
ram^ian aitdnfa mef ori»rean4«rf 
t haiitra are attll In Iv eern | txit 
fo fft *0 tie f an;>ri erfrean lofW 
hnn « ja the onl) earttaon In Injoi 
in eifti*r<i«en<r of a eontainoua frree 
that Mjsrn at (ainjam, iheroiirta of 
Juatueand mrtiue were for a lime 
tr»n»rerrrtl in Caeaeotr | but tatferly 
II tthanipoor appear* lo hme Inrm 
*t mrJ for the hradM} inner* of the 
(It met Mowpie* and other aRutf 
Vahomnlan arc ttutarrona 

here The | riaeh tiioupie which 
la of rnn IJrrahle ftaneilt v erretrd In 
ihetrarof ihrllrjini fOoltl ahhriih 
Vihome.! lahan i* a atone Imtlhn^ 
of rcapfciftl le Bppetfanre with ml 
ntr |»rleni and futtnfaini.^/ii/ 
frrlen dr | 

Tiii souTiimx tiitL\ns 

A larj^e prntrinre extending alone 
the weat »ide of tlie t<ar of llenrar 
front die fillrentli to the twentirth 
ilr^m of itonb lailiude The act 
bmm la It In the raat alot^ a eoaat 
of -170 mile* from xfoutaplll^ lie 
aeiitham extremitr in Mnloiid on 
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the borders of the Chilka lake. 
It is divided from the Hyderabad 
provinces by a range of smaU de- 
tached hills, extending to the banks 
of the Godnvery; and to the north 
of that nver separated from Gund- 
vvana by a continued range of moun- 
tains, almost impassable for a horse 
or wheeled carriage, to the north- 
western extremity of the circars 
atGoomsur. From hence the chain 
of hills curves to the eastward, 
and with the Chilka lake forms a bar- 
rier of fifty miles to the north, ex- 
cept a tongue of land between that 
lake and the sea Towards the south 
the small river Gundegnma, winch 
empties itself at Moutapill} , separates 
the circars from Ongole and the Car- 
natic below the ghauts. The area or 
supcrlicial contents, ns originally ac- 
quired by the British government, 
may be estimated at 17j000 geogra- 
phical square miles, of which (in 
1784) one-fifth was estimated to be in 
cultivation or fallow, two-fifths in 
pasture, and the remainder woods, 
water, towns, barren hills, or a sandj 
-waste, three miles in breadth, bor- 
dering the whole extent of the sea- 
coast 

The grand divisions of the Northern 
Circars are naturally five, principally 
marked by rivers running from the 
hills on the western frontier. These 
divisions are Guntoor or Mortizabad; 
Condapilly or Mustaphabad, Ellore, 
Rajamundry, and Cicacole, anciently 
named Calinga The sea-coast of this 
province is not equally exposed to 
the violence of the north-east mon- 
soon as that of the more southern 
shores on the same side of the bay. 
From Point Calymere to Ongole the 
Carnatic sea-coast lies nearly in a 
•straight line from north to south, and 
is therefore in the direct course of 
the periodical storms which sweep 
across the bay of Bengal , but above 
Ongole the winding of the coast is 
from soiith-w'est to north-east, so 
that the land here lies almost parallel 
with the monsoon. Thus it happens 
that while the country between Ma- 
dras and the ghauts is deluged by 
torrents of ram, the Circars feel little 


more of its influence than they derhe 
from the occasional clouds blown in 
by the d.iily sca-brcczc. Proceeding 
further north, the rains of this quarter 
of the year become milder, until in 
Cuttack the season approximates to 
that of Bengal ; the N E. monsoon 
towards the bay becoming almost a 
land wind, bringing cold weather 
from the northern mountains, but 
accompanied with very little mois- 
ture. 

The general climate of this region, 
to the north of the Godnvery, has 
been described under the article 
Cicacolc : to the south of that 
nver, for the first two months 
strong southerly gales prevail along 
shore, which together with the sea 
breezes moderate the heat ; but the 
baleful influence of the former, ac- 
quired by blowing over the salt 
marshes on the sea-coast, is injurious 
to animal life, and destructive to ve- 
getation. During the succeeding 
month until the rains, the wind 
coming from the west over a parched 
loose soil of great extent, uninter- 
rupted by any continued chain of 
hills, and along the broad, sandy, and/ 
almost dry bed of the Krishna, be- 
comes so intolerably hot near the 
mouth of that river ns to raise the 
thermometer, sometimes for an entire 
week, to 110®, and even in other 
parts it has been known to stand at 
112® at eight o*clock in the evening, 
and at midnight to as high as lOS®. 
Neither wood nor glass is capable of 
beanng this heat for any length of 
time , the latter, such as shades and 
globe lanterns, crack and fly to 
pieces , the former warps and shnnks 
so much that the nails fall out of the 
doors and tables. Another pecu- 
liarity of the climate is the noxious 
state of the air in all the hilly re- 
gions throughout the different sea- 
sons of vegetation, whicJi occasions 
the distemper called the hill fever. 
This has been attnbuted to many 
causes, but it is probably owing to 
the grossness of an atmosphere fat 
with fogs, and surcharged with the 
exhalations of a luxuriant soil pent 
up in vallies, having the free circida- 
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lion impcitetl bjr Oie rarrounding 
Jungles tnd forests 
>rom Connga to GtnjBtn the coast, 
Mflcsrcd from the sea apjtearsmoun 
ta!nouB, and from Connga souths 
wards tow flat and sandjr The tame 
ground seldom fields more than one 
crop of gram annuallv but there lie- 
ing plenty of water, it (s generatU n 
hea^ one; Tliere are many stnall 
nvcra running towards the sea dt 
vidcd artllina% into eanals and sf 
terwards conducted into tanks and 
renenroift The pnndpal quadrupeds 
are sheep and the larger sneeicii of 
tiemed tattle and the ndgubouring 
sea wriili its numerous islets, abounds 
with ereiy spedes of Indian fish 
The Circars are eaeeedtngly pro- 
ductUeofgnui and formerly, during 
the north-easterly monsoon, were the 
eranary of Madras, In like msnner ns 
Tanjorc was reckoned on during tho 
•outn-west monsoon Fruits roots 
and green esculents are searer and 
railed sritb dilBculty south of the 
Oodavety, and eren to the north of 
that tlrcr owing it i« tunposed to 
the influence of the sea air Sugar 
and cotton are produced, and of the 
latter a great deal is brought from 
the intenor hav salt and tobacco 
(the latter eaccUent) are exported 
Theforesttofllalamund^ from the 
commencement of the hitfs along tlia 
banks of the GoiUivery loPoloonslia 
yield abundance of Urge teak trees. 

Flam longcloth which forma the 

f ;roundwork of tlie best printed ca- 
leoea in Europe la wrought In the 
island of Ntgire and polcmpores at 
Masulipatam coarser cloths to the 
north and south of the Godarcry 
The muslma of Cleaeole the woollen 
carpets of Ellor^ and the iilki of 
Borhempoor are nthcr oUecta of 
curiosi^ than considerable m quan 
tiiy The raw silk is all Importcil 
Ships of 600 tons bare been con- 
structed at Gonnga and Narsopoor 
the two pnncipat mouths of the Go- 
doiery, und above 60000 tons of 
imaU naiirc crall ore employed In 
the coasting trade pnnemally with 
Madras. The exports to Europe are 
chiefly fine cotton fabnes. The ar 
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tides transported Inland hr ilie itine- 
rant tmden are salt, pteco>goods 
copper, and raw silk from Bengal ; 
the returns cotton and wheat A. 
large pronortion of the East India 
Company *• investment of piece goods 
H provided in these Cirenrt. The 
female population generally prepare 
the tiirtM sell the produce of their 
week B work to the wearer and 
purchase a new stoek of cotton for 
the next week The females also of 
decayed famlKes who from tho te~ 
chided tenour of their lives have little 
choice of employment derive from 
tills source a sup|iort for tlicir feeble 
exUtencr, which It It to be hoped 
no machinery will everendapgcr A 
eonsiifenble quantity of the cotton 
tlius used It raised on the snot tho 
rest brought from the Central Deccan 
in exchange for salt 
The native inhahitants of the five 
Northern Circars exclusive of a few 
Mshomedans dispersed through the 
diflerent lown^ are wholly Hindoos 
and according to returns made to 
the Madras gosernmrnlln 16*^ were 
estimated at SM 48) persona They 
are composed of two osiions the 
TclingaandtiieOonayOria orOnssa, 
fonnerly sepiratcd by the Godavery 
but greatly Intermixeil since their 
union Tliey speak and wnte diflerent 
disleeti and have rltei, customs 
and chsraeienstical traits perfectly 
distinguishable from each oUicr The 
four ^Bt castes or subdivtsions are 
common to both but the Oorlax are 
supposed to deviate less from ongtaal 
institutions than the others. The 
Dnhmias os elsewhere enjoy undis- 
puted pre-eminence It Is probable 
that many of the pol^n and ee* 
mindars were descendants of anaent 
Hindoo chiefs and public officerswho 
bad usurped lands The Velmas 
were an aboriginal race of Telingana 
ongln The Rachewors appear to 
hare been descendants of a pure 
Rajpoot colony from Upper llm 
dostan The wonas wens the off 
spring of lliQ Gujaputty dynasty of 
Onssa kings but tnc whole of the 
sbove tribes aOeet the Rajpoot man- 
ners and pretend to be of the mar 
SfS 
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tial caste. The loinniniler are 1ms- 
bamlmen, cowherds, weavers, toge- 
thoi with the artiHccrs hereafter 
enumerated, and maintained by the 
greater villages 

Geographically considered, a vil- 
lage here IS a tract of country com- 
prising some hundred oi some thou- 
sand acres of arable or waste land, 
politically \ lew ed it resembles a town- 
ship or corporation. Its proper es- 
tablishment of officers and ser\ants 
consists of the following descrip- 
tions: 

1. The potail or head inhabitant, 
who has a general superintendence 
of the affairs of the Milage, settles 
disputes, attendb to the police, and 
collects the rcicnue within his Mi- 
lage 

S. The tallia and totic : the duty 
of the first consists in gaining infor- 
mation of crimes and offences, and 
in escorting and protecting tra\ oilers 
from one \ illagc to another ; the du- 
ties of the last appear conGned im- 
mediately to the village, where he 
guards the crops and assists in mea- 
suring them 

3 The boundary man, who pre- 
serves the limits of the village, or 
gives evidence respecting them in 
matters of dispute 

4. The curnum, or village accoun- 
tant. 

5. The superintendent of the tanks 
and water-courses, who distributes 
the water therefrom for the purposes 
of agricultuic 

6 The Brahmin, who pei forms the 
village woiship 

7 The schoolmaster, w'ho is seen 
teaching the children to read and 
write on the sand 

8 The calendar Binhmin, or as- 
tiologer, who proclaims the lucky 
and unpropitious periods foi sow’ing 
and reaping 

9 The smith and caipenter, who 
manufacture the implements of agri- 
culture, and build the dwelling” of 
the cultivator. 

10 The potman or potter, the 
washerman , the barber , the co w- 
keepei, who tends the cattle, the 
doctor; the dancing-gii 1, w-ho attends 


at 1 ejoicings ; the musician ; and the 
poet 

These officers and scrianls gene- 
rally constitute the establishment of 
a Hindoo Mll.igc In addition to the 
portion of land appropriated to the 
pagoda astablishmcnt, to the local of- 
ficers of the gm eminent, and to the 
Milage sort ants, they were each en- 
titled to certain small shares or per- 
quisites from the crops of the vil- 
lagers. Under this simple form of 
government the inhabitants lived from 
time immcniorial. The boundaries of 
\ illagcs has c been but seldom altered ; 
and although villages have been often 
injured, and even desolated b} war, 
famine, and disease, the same name, 
the same limits, and even the same 
families have continued for ages 
The inhabitants give themselves no 
trouble about the breaking up and 
division of kingdoms; while the vil- 
lage remains entire, they care not to 
what sovereign it is transferred, or to 
what dynasty it devolves, its internal 
economy remaining the same 

The towns and villages in this pro- 
vince consist of mud huts and houses, 
yet the peasantry are not, on the 
whole, incommodiously lodged The 
temples, tanks, and other great 
works are few and insignificant, when 
compared with those of the south; 
and the roads, with the e\ccption of 
Bengal, where they are not required, 
probably tbe worst in India Wheeled 
carriages are consequently scarcely 
used for the commerce of the interior, 
and the communication from place to 
place at certain seasons is extremely 
difHcuIt, even for loaded cattle, espe- 
cially over the black soil of Guntoor 
and the swamps of tbe northern dis- 
tricts The numerous streams, rivers, 
and creeks that intersect the country 
(as in Malabar) from east to west, 
without bridges or proper ferr}' boats, 
are a great impediment to inland 
traffic, and a never-ceasing anno}’- 
ance to the travellei, for whose ac- 
commodation a palmyra catamaran is 
the usual expedient The coss heie 
is about equal to two miles English 

The five northern Circars, when 
acquiied by the East-India Company, 
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consiatcti of zvniindnrjr nnd imveU) 
Tl>e first nre situated In the 
hfil euiintrjr of the iscstem frontier, 
nnit alio in the idalns l»ct»rcn these 
hill^ and the sen The hill retain 
(lilt iccuro in tlieir iiood^ ond tin 
wholesome lieiJiti and cncourasetl 
bjr the hope of an ercntunl ai^liira 
m the domimoni of thebiratn and 
Vfl^poor rain hn\e often fumlihed 
examples of suceeiiful denmlntion 
and unpunished rcToIt \\ hen the 
proTince devolved to the Ontish Chet 
were for the moil part In a ver) (t 
regular state of subjection to the 
Nixam and not onlv the forms, but 
the rcnicmbmnce of civil atiihnnt>> 
kcemed to have been lost \\ hit re> 
fpcei to the havcllj lands uhich 
compose a larjte proportion of these 
Cirears thes consisted of the demesne 
or tiousehQfd lands of the sorercign, 
tracts near to toons resumed bi the 
JFahomedans and appronnated fur 
the peculiar support of tiicir mime- 
roiii itamsons and establishments 
l4ong iicforo our acquisition of the 
countrj pnsftte propert) in land tf 
It ever prcrailed in these dutrieta 
had (br many years ceased to exut 
If the i^ots escr |k} lesied |ioocr to 
sell their lands it must hase been at 
a Tciy remote |»crlod for not only 
has tills power lemaincd unclaimed 
by ony ryot from bcUore to Ganjam 
but tficre has not been discovered a 
single deed of the sale of landed jpro* 
petty by indisiduals In any or the 
provinces throughout Tehngnna 
In A D 1541 tlio Slussulmaiins 
under Mahomed Khan Leahkcrce of 
theBIinmcnce empire of Bccdcr broke 
Into the Korthera Circara, and con 
qnered Condanilly Nino years after 
uords they aubdued alt the Guntoor 
and Masulipatam distnets but their 
reduction, in a European sense op< 
pears to have been little more then 
nominal as they nerc again eon 
wered from the Hindoo princes of 
Onssfl m 257K during the reign of 
Ibrahim Cuttab Shah of lljdcrabad 
or Goleooda. In 1787 these pro- 
Tinccs, along with the kingdom of 
ZKderabad fell under the uoniuuon 
ofAurengKcbc but in 1734 vrero 


again setereil from the Mogul empire 
ty Niiam lit Muik, who Immcdintcly 
took actual and rent possession, eol 
leeted the revenue^ and fixcdneisil 
and military ntablisbment lie was 
sueteedrd by ids third son balahut 
Jung who bang greatly indebted for 
his elevation to the inlri ties and mi 
htaiy support of tlie Frcncli Kail 
India Company rewarded tlieir scr* 
sites in 17u21iy n grant of the dis- 
tnct of Condasir or Guntoor and 
soon after crdal the other Circara 

The capture of Masulipatam in 
17 ift by tiie Untisii army under Co 
lonel >orde basing deprived the 
French of all real power these tern 
tones reverted to the Nitnm with 
the exctpiton of the acknowledged 
de|iendencics of the town nnd for 
trees of MasiibiiatBm which were 
retained by the I ngbsh hMt India 
Company Dninsed of Vreneb sue- 
coiir Satabut Jung was soon super 
aciletl in his authonty by hii brother 
Nisnm Alu In 17C>* Lord CItre oU 
taineil from the Mogul (Shah Allum) 
a grant of four of lite Northern Cir 
cars nameli, Ctneole Hajamundry 
I llore ami Condapdly, which in the 
rpllowing scar was confirmctl by n 
treaty wnh the Nlram flie rc 
maintng eircar of Guntoor was at 
that time posseisctl by Basalet June 
the Niram a brother, who brld it »} 
lagblre It was contingently slinu 
fated for in the treats with tlie Ni 
om aulject to the life of BaxalcC 
Jung who died in 1783 but It did 
not actually come under Bntlsh ju 
rndiction until 1788 Prom this pe- 
riod until 1833 n pcsbeush 'wot paid 
annually to tlio Kiram on nccount of 
the Northern Circars, amounting to 
G,30.G30 rupees but in thatyearthe 
whole was finally redeemed by the 
payment to the I^ixam ofjCljdOO 000 
sterling. 

The local ndmwIitiuUoa of the 
Northern Circara was continued tin 
dcr the management of the natives 
until 1709 when provineiol chiefs 
and councils were appointed nnd this 
mode of government continued until 
1794 Purine this period the power 
of the semrauanwastery great, nnd 
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in 1777 ^vas calculated that the 
number of armed men maintained by 
them amounted to 41,000. In 1704 
a change in the internal government 
of this province took place, which 
was followed by the punishment of 
the great zemindar of Vizianngrum, 
and the restoration of such zemin- 
dars as had been unjustly deprived of 
their lands by that family. The pro- 
gress, however, of improvement con- 
tinued to be very slow compared with 
other districts similarly situated, al- 
though considerable amelioration has 
taken place in the fiscal department. 
The system of a permanent assessment 
was introduced and established in the 
Northern Circars during the years 
1803 and 1804, when the province 
was divided into fire regular jurisdic- 
tions or collcctoratcs, vis Ganjam, 
Vizagapatam, Rajamundry, Mnsulipa- 
tam, and Guutoor; but recently these 
have been incorporated with each 
other, and reduced to two districts, 
of large dimensions and uncertain 
form.-HJ<M. Grant, hth Beport, Ful- 
larton, White, Rennell, R, Grant, ) 

CtApp^s IsiES (or Cocoa Isles J — 
A number of very small islands lying 
off the south-western extremity of 
Java; lat. 7° 5' S., Ion 105°35'N. 
These islets are uninhabited, and only 
occasionally resorted to by the Ma- 
lays for the sake of the edible bird’s- 
nests found among them. 

Cloorgowan. — h. town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, situated on the con- 
iines of the Hurrianna district and 
Bhatty country ; lat 38° 9' N., Ion. 
75° 6' B., twenty miles N.W. from 
Hissar. 

Cochin ( CaeWht, a morass ) —A 
small principality on the Malabar 
coast, intersected by the tenth de- 
gree of north latitude, having the 
Malabar province on the north, Tra- 
vancore on the south, Dindigul on 
the east, and the sea on the west. 
A section of this territory, equal to 
about 745 square miles, is attached 
to the disti ictofMalabar, and subject 
to the British code of Indian laws; 
but the residue is under the indepen- 


dent jurisdiction of the r.ija. The 
whole area probably cxcccdb 3,500 
square miles. 

In the northern parts of this coun- 
try, about Pargunuru and Sinheary, 
the rice grounds arc narrow valleys, 
well watered by perennial streams, 
which enable the cultivators to raise 
two crops annually . Their houses arc 
buried in groves of palms, mangoes, 
jacks, and plantains, that skirt the 
bottom of the little hills. Above arc 
woods of forest trees, which, al- 
though not so stately ns those of 
Chittagong, arc very fine, and free 
from rattans and climbers The teak 
and viti (a black wood) abound in 
these forests ; but most of the large 
trees hav c been cut, and no care has 
been taken to encourage their repro- 
duction, or to check the growth of 
useless timber. Towards Caendu the 
hills arc lower, and covered with 
grass inste.id of trees, but scarcely 
any portion of them is cultivated, al- 
though the soil appears good .ind the 
pasture excellent. 

In the Cochin forests nearly the 
same sort of trees grow as in those of 
Malabar. The jackwood, in general 
demand for cabinet work, is small, and 
mostly used for boxes and house 
building. The erambo or iron wood 
IS too heavy for common use and is 
seldom felled. The black wood is large 
and of fine dimensions, but rendered 
unmarketable by the practice of cut- 
ting it into short logs, for the conve- 
nience of having them more easily 
dragged to water carriage by ele- 
phants, during which process they 
are much bruised and splintei ed The 
poon of Cochin is smalland inferior to 
that of the Malabar province, as is 
also the Cochin teak, with respect to 
the essential oil, which is the grand 
preservative of iron from corrosion ; 
indeed, the difference may easily be 
perceived by burning a piece of each. 
In the division of Chittoor there are 
extensive teak forests : but as the 
Chittoor river falls into the Paniany, 
It must be floated through the British 
territories to the sea-port of Paniany, 
in South Malabar. The free transit 
of this timber was of great impor- 
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To prrvrnt tbe antliority and rr* 
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raByemrat a rre fftiitroted by Uie ton 
tlaucd dutcntlona beiarm Ibe raja 
and hi* new deann, Koonjee Kitbrn 
Merantn, abo aat auppoicd lo be 
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influenced b}' persons hostile to the 
British government. TJic dew an was 
in consequence removed from that 
high office, and the duties of it under' 
taken by the Britisli resident until 
a fit succcssoi could be found. Tins 
was, liowoor, no casj task, for the 
country was divided into factions in- 
veterate against each other ; nor did 
any of the principal incn possess suf- 
ficient chainclcr or abilities to qualify 
them for so iinpoi taiit a task, in a 
piincipahty full of foreign, discon- 
tented, and turhiilcnt persons Such 
a state of .anarchy, added to the icry 
bad description of the rc\cnuc ser- 
vants, required stiong and \igoioiis 
coercion, the powcis necessary for 
which, if confided to a dew an, would 
have been, ns they had been, grossly 
abused , nothing therefore reninincd 
but the temporary interposition of 
the representative of the British go- 
vernment. This arrungement was 
most earnestly solicited by the raja, 
who alleged that nothing else could 
icstorc subordination to his authority, 
economy in the c\pendituic, or tran- 
quillity in the countiy. With respect 
to himself, his life he said had been 
passed in leading the shastras, and 
that It was now so fast v’eiging to Us 
termination, that he was unable to 
attend to business, while Ins heir had 
the opposite defect of being too young 
and inexperienced. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he was of opinion that 
in committing his principality to the 
tempoi ary care of the British govern- 
ment, he did an .ict of justice to his 
subjects, vvhile he gratified Ins own 
wishes 

The resident in consequence stood 
forth as dewan, until the raja should 
be relieved from his embarrassments, 
and commenced by i ecoramending 
that the Cochin tribute should be re- 
duced from 2,76,037 to 2,40,000 ru- 
pees, the resources of the country be- 
ing unequal to the liquidation of the 
larger sum, while the debt due to the 
British government for ai rears of sub- 
sidy amounted to 5,22,437 rupees 
Various leforms weie also effected in 
the collection of the revenue and ciir- 
lent expenses, of which last the leli- 


giotis cslablisliincntspiovcd the heavi- 
est nnd most troublesome to arriangc. 
In 1814 cuiisidcrnblc diffuiilty was 
expel icnccd in rcnii/itig the revenues 
on account of the refractory conduct 
of the Christiiin inhabitants, who paid 
scarcely any revenue to the iiijn, and 
rcfii&cd to recogiiirc his aiitlioiity. 
Prior to this date native Christian 
judges had been appointed to all the 
com ts of justice in Cochin nnd Trn- 
vnncoic, for the piotcction of the 
Christian natives against the hostility 
of the Nair public functionaries — 
{Col. John Ulinno, F Bticharian, >C. 
Buchanan f J. Fell, i\c,) 

Cociiix. — This city, from which the 
above principality originally derived 
its name, has long ceased to foiin 
any part of the Cochin doiminons ; 
lat .0®.'51®N,lon 76°17'E In AD. 
1503 Albuquerque obtained leave 
to erect a fortress at Cochin, which 
was the first possessed in India by the 
Portuguese. In 1663 it was taken 
by the Dutch, who convcitcd the 
cathedral into a warehouse, nnd while 
they lemaincd in possession, it was 
inhabited by Jew, Hindoo, and Ma- 
bomedan merchants, and can led on 
an extensive commerce The inter- 
course with Arabia was very great, 
and Venetian zcquins brought from 
Egypt were in common circulation, 
while many of the Arab ships made 
two voyages annually' A considera- 
ble traffic IS still earned on with Su- 
rat, Bombay, the Malab.ir const, and 
Canara, and also with Arabia, China, 
and the Eastern Isles The chief ex- 
ports are pepper, cardamoms, teak- 
wood, sandal-w ood, cocoa-nuts, coir, 
cordage, cassia, and fish maws Ship- 
building IS earned on to a consideia- 
ble extent, and the ports on the Ara- 
bian and Persian Gulfs are from hence 
supplied with timber for repairing 
their difieicnt craft In 1821 two 
twenty-four gun ships for Ins Majes- 
ty*s sei vice were on tlie stocks 
The Roman Catholic bishop of Co- 
chin now 1 esides at Coilan His dio- 
cese begins south of Cochin, extends 
towards Negapatam, includes the 
whole island of Ceylon, and compre- 
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)i«nd«Bl(o;:c<l)rr»)Miie lMc)inrrli(^ 
ItrUn llie ( atlioUc* th«fp arr at 
Cachtn a rontt trraUe poimUtlon of 
Protr«un?»«the mnMn« oi itic Ilulrh 
coloni I* Ilojonilaft t!if ! uro{>c«n« 
In ]n<lu, the Ifutch liave the 
mmt of liattn]; prratljr firomoicU the 
4li« nnmation of Um %ihct 

ever the) piintJ a aettlcmenl tn 
thnr lime drmtntn )ire«i«lnl over 
«!i tnct* an t mane anmiAl r2 1 ailnnt 
Imi aUrclt {nmant«chnta«t{clnttitu 
ttonv have t>een nefilected atnee the 
Iran frmtcc of liie roiinir^ to the 
linu%h In iS07 ti\e )^o{w\atu«n of 
Jen* in Cochtn and lu vtrintti «a« 
aifoiloni —nhite Jma^iS} Hath 
Jr«a7^} at placet in the eonntrjr 
fiCfi total ‘*J |wTMin« On the 
ni| tute nith the Dutch {n 1* i C<k 
elitn no.* lahcti piu*et ion of and n-at 
RnaiU rednl to the llntiih imicnw 
tnent I y trrntjr In lHi4— ]imek« 
aaa J rtf / oe/a 2 J/arAaad* //rare 
^fuiiaae nrv ) 


COCHIN CHIN \ 

A htnjplom litualcd in the couth 
ea«lem ntremiij of Acu uiualljr 
diitinpuwhcd hj the name of India 
liejvnd the Ganeev and cttendins 
alon„ the cea of China, from (he hlli 
to the IHtb deeree of north latilnde 
Hie empire of Cochin China «l Ich 
Bci{ulrcd Itt cnlitini; form aliout the 
commencement of the jnreient cen 
tunr comprclictuls all Cochin Cliina 
anil Tunqtiin, and tl c larRctt portion 
of CamhMio tilth the little atate of 
Stampa. It eitendi from Ctfoihodm 
point in lac 8* 30* V., to the northern 
confines of Tunauin ahont lat S3” 
N , and from lOa^ and 109* eavt To 
the north ft has tlie Chmece nro- 
vineca of Canton, Quangvl and i u 
nan { and to the nest I«Boa and Siam 
It ft boundml in every other direction 
^ the China tea and the gulfs of 
lunnum and Siam The domiolona 
of Cochin China do not appear in 
any part to come in actual contact 
%tih tliose of Ava ahhou|h the Cor 
mese have scttlementa on the upper 
course of the great nver Camhouu, 
before it enters Tunqu{n,l)ut the ter 
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titnry of l«antao a tiilidiiition of 
tjan« im ter Sum Inicrvcnc*. 

fhe Imhin Chinese empire, as 
m*T tie infrrreil from the atiovc dr» 
arvipiion isofnscr} irtqtuiar shape 
in W 4 it might lie Con hlcred a* 
di inlmtcii under thtee di tinrt gcu 
vefnmmt nt that orTunijuin, suti- 
ditiilcd into fifteen |rutincr*t Co* 
thin Cliina nruper, contniiiin^ nine ; 
and Cambodia containing tK pro 
stners Tiinijum I* the iargevt and 
mn»t popuioii*. Cochin China is Imt 
a narrow ainp of land extending 
along tlw coast Itcnnnedlnliy moon 
tains srh!uineicvcdingtacntyln,,iirs 
in breadth andon the wen generally 
botindnl by the l*aDslcmlnt}c* 

7110 pnntipat mm arc the Kan* 
ian ilte Camliulia tlie Salmon tlie 
Tunnuinnr Dunnai ant the lliiej 
Imt Cotliin China Itself lias no iiver 
of an) magnitude for the tine 
though bread U aballnw and of a 
vet) abort course Its estuary bow 
eicr, forma a scry fine harlmiir ae* 
crssible in the north west monsoon 
to ships of !!00 Ion* btii in the op* 
posiie men non it is shut The long 
salhrs through which thc«e mm 
flow are conijurativcly, themo I fet 
tile an t populous dnisioiit of the 
empirct the rnnaindcrconsisiamost 
lyof pnmitife mountains with nar 
row sallies intcrsrnins and is pro 
poTlionalljr thin!) Inliahiicd and iin 
) roductlsf Hie promontory named 
Carm St James (lai 10 IG N Ion 
lOr* 4>i 1 ) is the commencement 
of a chain of mounuuns that extends 
eiong the fes<cu»t to (be north a« 
fiir as tlie yulf of Cochin and being 
the first hUi land seen to the snutlt 
Is an excellent land mark for the en 
trance of the Doiinai nrer on the 
north side of siliich it Is aiti ated 
Detween Cape 8t James and the Uay 
of Tiiron Cochin China possesses nine 
cxctllrnt liarbours acmsihle witli 
every wind, and aflurdiiig eemplete 
protection 

The commerce of Cochin China Is 
rtpiiated l^ the monsoons the ves* 
sell being laid up until the return of 
tlie ncnotiical favourable winds liie 
ciiict commercud |ioris are Saigon, 
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Faifoc, Hue, nnd Cuclmo. The Inst 
is the capital of Tunquin, and before 
the subjugation of that kingdom was 
a place of great trade The Chinese 
craft and shipping that \isit Cochin 
China annually has been estimated 
at 20,000 tons. Some of the native 
trading vessels arc so constructed 
that the component parts may be se- 
parated from each other, and placed 
under cover, and some, even so large 
as eighty tons, have the timbers 
merely covered with matting or bas- 
ket-work. 

The low-lands in Cochin China 
produce nee, arcca, betel-leaf, to- 
bacco, coarse cinnamon, cotton, and 
sugar, the last of a Inch may be con- 
sidered the staple commodity of the 
country. Gold-dust, aguilla-wood, 
pepper, wax, honej', and ivory, arc 
brought down from the mountains 
by the inhabitants. There arc two 
species of nee, that which requires 
inundation, and mountain rice. The 
rainy season takes place in Septem- 
ber, October, and November. The 
lands are capable of producing two 
crops of nee per annum, one reaped 
in April, the other in October. Fruits 
of various kinds, such as oranges, 
bananas, figs, pine-apples, guavas, 
and pomegranates, are abundantly 
produced in all parts of the country 
111 the forests of Cochin China ai e 
ebony, cedars, mimosas, walnuts, 
teak, iron wood,poon, and -most other 
trees that grow in India, besides stick- 
lac and gamboge 

Sugar IS the most valuable pro- 
duction, and IS principally raised and 
manufactured in the central districts, 
by the industry of the natives, without 
the assistance of the Chinese, as is 
the case in Siam. In 1822 the whole 
exportation was estimated at 30,000 
piculs, mostly sent to China. It is 
packed in matting sacks, containing 
rather more than 150 pounds eacli^ 
which must be bored with a piercer 
to guard against fraud. Raw silk is 
also an article of considerable im- 
portance, both in Cochin China and 
Tunquin, and it has been conjectured 
that above 120,000 pounds are ex- 
ported. In quality it is rather better 


than the Bengal silk, not of the Com- 
pany’s filature, but the shortness of 
the skein renders it unsuitable for 
British machinery. The true cinna- 
mon is produced in the central moun- 
tains of Cochin China, and in 1822 
about 266,000 pounds appeared ex- 
portable. It goes principally to China, 
where it is more highly valued than 
any other quality ; but, on account of 
the slovenly manner in which it is 
prepared, it does not suit the Euro- 
pean market. Another exclusive pro- 
duct of the central portion of the 
kingdom, where it is extensively cul- 
tivated, is tea — n coarse and cheap 
commodity, selling by retail for about 
three-halfpence per pound. The in- 
digo plant grows about Saigon in 
great profusion, but its produce is 
brought to market in a liquid state, 
the natives not being acquainted with 
the granulating process ; it conse- 
quently soon becomes unfit for use. 
Gold dust IS found in their nvers, 
and their mines abound ivith ore of 
the purest sort The commodities 
received from China m return for its 
exports, are silk, porcelain, medical 
drugs, a large supply of paper, prin- 
cipally for religious put poses, and 
some fine teas From the Malay 
countries, pepper, cloves, nutmegs, 
sandal-w’ood, and tin, are received, 
and fiom Hindustan, opium and salt- 
petre. In 1822 the European im- 
ports consisted of broad-cloths, a few 
cotton goods, with fii e-arms, and 
unwrought iron. The consumption 
of opium has been estimated at 150 
chests per annum, two-thirds for 
Tunquin, and the other third for 
Cochin China and Cambodia Until 
the establishment of Singapoor, the 
whole quantity was obtained indirectly 
from Canton. At the above date, the 
whole army, estimated at forty thou- 
sand men, was clothed in Bntish 
woollens, consisting chiefly of strong 
coarse scarlet broad-cloth, a small 
quantity of yellow and green -of the 
same quality, and a few serges and 
cambists Some woollens of a finer 
quality are also purchased for the 
winter di esses of the higher orders. 
From Canton and Singapoor the 
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JunVi now Itnpon »niiU acMttmrtttt 
of fme MnA hrsvr cotton f:wvli| Ha 
rk!nt«e« itnil ether colottmS cotton 
eoedt, «ith the cicr(itton nf hond 
kercHkr*, ore not cttcctoetl I f (he 
Codtin C^innc, « tin fntfer ihclr nwti 
come cotton itooilt to ihe*« of tlln 
do(t«n ohldi thrjr fuUy ci^iitl In 
lexttirc . 

\ei*itb(Un4iMlocfrnc<}tilrctlihnt 
In the cavtii^; ot^ctnnon end nukflu 
fidure of wntminttlon the Cochin* 
Chinctc have ttcrer l<cn nhle to anjw 
nljr thcmacltcaolth tn»n nms «hU1t 
have nt nil tlmci been ImporiM from 
Europe) and noi«iihtianiiin|> (he np* 
mrent chtapona of the mUtc Iren 
It can still he nSonlcd better and 
cheaper from I- nrope. In IdlO one 
hrmch ship snppItH the Unj; «ttb 
ten ihnutand stand of anB« jet thejr 
are alwnjs In demand and jlrtd a 
fireht to the Importer 
The (erdsn ttade of this ctnpltc U 
almeit esclnitvdjr «ith China that 
to Sam hems Inconndcrahle, and 
with > ufMiean nations still smatlcr 
la the IstlcTf oalns to the in 
sane rspacitjr ef the ipavcmmcnl, and 
the catnrtlon of its oCTiecr* «at re* 
dttced to the lowest sti^ ef depres* 
Sion. Su^v the staple article was 
then ntrj scarce) and the supply of 
raw allii was atro estrcmclj scant j 
TheCochlnChtnc«e,likc ihc^SB<ne«e 
arc prohibited from Rolns abroad so 
that aU thnr fordsn trade Is carried 
on bjr natires of ine countnrs with 
ahicli they have Intcrcoune Some 
however, procure specut licenses to 
go abroad and In this mannrr a few 
visit Chum, and lately the European 
pom m the straits tX Malacca and 
more especially Sinnnoor Iber 
carry on a eoonderabie International 
trame within their own limits, and 
from their hardiness, activity, and 
lishitsof obethenee, appear iln^tarly 
well suited to become expert man 
nets Tlie Chinese trade is chicdy 
carried on to Caehar in Tuntiuin, 
Saigon In Cambodia, and Tdfo and 
line in Coetim China) they also 
trade with some minor ports, such at 
Fungtae, Yatrang FuylniSamchno, 
Qulai^on, and Quangyi ^eeeau 
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Ing tra le Is a*ttatly active, but the 
eattoes cenrist mostly of driril fi«h, 
tdcnrslemrr plcVlrdporV,andother 
•rtlclrsoflldievalne « tarrr noftlen 
of rtcry vcs*rt*t lonnsge bring mn* 
nnpoliicd for the conveyance of the 
hing s storrs and iroojrt The do* 
mrstle commerce Is managed by fe- 
mslrs, who perf o rm bnklcsail llie 
ld«tsous dnidycry, loch as oavtgai 
Ing (hr riser ciw, and cultirating 
the soil The Chinese who are dt** 
persed over the nmntry partlapate 
in all the larger mercantile inuiiae* 
tions besides which they are the 
botehm, tailors pedlars confection 
CTt,bnnVers nnd mnney changers 
the Cochin Chinese In thrir form 
ofgosrmmcnt (as In ihrir other In* 
■iituthms) Imitate the Chinese) but 
(hey are far Iwhlnd them in the ad 
mlnlitfatlon of their law ■% well as 
In menial eapscity and Industry Tlie 
only lanV U oflicUl dmded Into two 
grrat classes the nnl and the mtli* 
tary The forms are irgiitar, and (he 
manner ef cnnduetlnebuslnetspmmjit 
and mrihodical and In no other Asia* 
tic couniiy are l^iropcan mrrchania 
edmlttrd on more ennr and libetml 
terms all foreign tradm bavitie In 
IttlH brm nlscw cm a conmlete 
npisliiy rour of the principal sen. 
ports are open to European com 
merer where all vesiels pay a ratril 
measurement duty are cscmptnl 
from an Import duties or Inspection 
ef cargoes and pay a small export 
duly on a few articlet only iTn 
bhe the Malay practice^ neither 
the sovereign nor his oOiccra are 
themselves traders nor are there any 
Toyid monenolies et nf^ta of pve* 
emntion All these smutarr regu 
lations how ever, art rendered almost 
nugatory by the Insatiable rapacity 
ofihepublieritnetionanes dt clphn^ 
In extortion from the lowest peon up 
to the emperor 

Fiance Is the only county that 
has as yet availed lierself of the new 
Kgulabena In favour of European 
commerce four ships from that conn 
try having visited Cochin (Hilna be* 
tween lbl8 and 1833 Tlicse Im 
ported fire^ms. Iron, copper, wool* 
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lens, curiosities for the court, and all 
leceived full cargoes of sugar, besides 
, considerable quantities of law silk. 
" In the course of tune it is possible 
that an indirect trade with China may 
be conducted thi ough thiti countiy, 
which lies }n the direct trading route, 
and the Chinese often are much in 
want of return cargoes By this 
channel an intercourse might be kept 
up with every part of China, from 
Hainan isle to the Yellow sea, 
whence teas and raw silks might be 
1 eceived, without the hampering ex- 
actions of Canton 

Until a few centuries after the 
Christian era. Cochin China formed 
a part of the Chinese empire, and 
consequently the appearance ot the 
natives, many of the customs, the 
written language, the religious opi- 
nions and ceremonies, are still rer 
tamed by them The countenances 
of the peasants are lively' and intelli- 
gent, and the women, who appear 
more numerous than the men, are 
actively employed in the works of 
husbandly In some of the provinces 
of China women are condemned to 
the degrading and laborious task of 
dragging the plough j in Cochin Chi- 
na it IS likewise their fate to be 
doomed to these occupations, that 
require the most persevei mg indus- 
try. In towns the women sei ve as 
agents and brokers to merchants 
from foreign countries, and act with 
remarkable fidelity Both sexes aie 
generally coarse-featuied, and their 
colour nearlj as deep as that of the 
Malays, and the univeisal practice 
of chewing betel with other ingie- 
dients, by reddening the lips and 
blackening the teeth, gives them a 
most unseemly appearance Rice, 
made palatable with salt and pepper, 
furnishes their principal meals, animal 
food being but sparingly used The 
small breed of cattle supply but little 
milk . but, like the Chinese, they sel- 
dom use this article, not even as 
food for their j’oung children, nor is 
it customary to milk any animal 
Both here as in many parts of China, 
fresh eggs are rejected, a preference 
equal to one-third in price being given 


to such as have become addled, and 
those that contain young in all stages 
are still moie esteemed, and were 
always among the presents sent by 
the king to the British mission. This 
IS one of the countiies where the ele- 
phant IS used as food, and rather 
consideied a daintj’^ Buffaloe is 
preferred to other beef, but its con- 
sumption is almost confined exclu- 
sively to the Chinese population. 
During the famines caused by the 
civil wai s that so long desolated this 
countiy. It IS said human flesh was 
sold in the public markets of the 
capital. 

The better class of Cochin Chi- 
nese wear, next the skin, vests and 
tiowsers of slight silk or cotton. 
Turbans are frequently worn by the 
men, and hats sometimes bj' the wo- 
men , shoes are not used by either 
sex The men usually wear then 
hail twisted into a knot and fixed 
on the crown of the head, which was 
the ancient fashion among the Chi- 
nese, who now w'ear only a small 
lock of hau behind The handles of 
the officeis’ swords are of silver, and 
genei ally w ell finished, but all arts and 
manufactuies decay, owing to the in- 
security of propertj. The paiticu- 
lai branch of the arts in which the Co- 
chin Chinese most excel is that of na- 
val architecture. Their pleasure row - 
galhes are remarkably fine vessels, 
and are sometimes composed of five 
single planks, each extending from 
one extremity to the othei. The 
edges are morticed, kept tight by 
wooden pins, and bound firm by 
twisted fibres of the bamboos with- 
out ribs or timbers of any kind. 
Their foreign traders are built on the 
same plan as the Chinese junks In 
1825 the soveieign had increased his 
regular navy to eleven sail of square- 
iigged vessels, mostly commanded and 
navigated by Chinese. 

The Anam language is that of 
Cochin China and Tunquin It is 
represented by the missionancs to 
be also generally nsed in Siampa and 
Cambodia The Anam language and 
nation are often denominated Juan 
by the Malays and Siamese. It is 
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KMTipWt onpnal »n*l 
tint ln« Bcitlicr Rcnrfefn uunitw, 
nor ca^tif inooJ* nor wn 

jn^tmnt} all of nlilchnre lupplml 

li) particle* anilttiejuaU}>nMtion of 
nont* ai in other tnoniM^llaltteUfi 
ipiases ConTcrniion U a a^raet 
of^aunlorreotatnr aatnCltinric, 
ohicli hft< A tcTV iuilierott* cfllel on 
an unnrcuttonie 1 rar the {ntonattati 
or ncecnildnRtcryMmtlar to that 
of Chlnt Ail Itouc^er, in tht« 
kinetlom oho pretend !«» any iwe- 
eminence in Inming prwtly tklTeci 
the Clnitc e literature and rliancter 
rite rclipon of Cochin i hinn t* a 
modincatlon of the oidely extended 
doetrinet of Hu Idhn hut more *101 
pie than that which 1* |tnpiilnrly 
pnetiied in Clitna. Tite natire^ are 
eatremcly aupcntitious ami their 
derotiona! exem*e* liLethoieoftho 
Chinese are more frcqiientli per 
formed toaieft an ideal citf than 
with the hone of attaining a poiltire 
Rood. fie*tde« the anentaneousnf 
fWinRi that indiiiduals tnaVe on sa 
nous oecTuion » n venrly eontnhu 
twn IS levied hy the tpiTemmcnt, an 1 
paid for the aupport of n certain 
number of monaitencs in whieli the 

I inots invoke the deity for the pub> 
le welfare In 18:70 ine French mis 
nonanes cillmatcd hut apparently 
without an) rational data the lotm 
population of the empire at su iiiit 
liona of pemon* which number In 
eluded 70 000 Christiana all Uomnn 
Catholics 

Tlie ancient liiitor) of Cochin 
Cliina IS very little known hut tlie 
accounts nre totcralily authentic from 
A D 1774 when the rcimung family 
were expelled from Quinnone the 
capital ^ three brothen wito di 
Sided the coiintiyainaag (hem Hie 
eldest brother was a wcatth) mcr 
chant the second a general otTicer 
and the third a pnest hen the 
revolt took place, the young pnnee 
Caung Shnng with the queen and 
hta family by the aisixtnnce of a 
F^ncli missionary named Adran e** 
taped into a forest where for tome 
time iliey lay Concealed After w 
nous iinxueecssfiil attempts ognmst 


the uxurpm he was eumpeticd to 
ftr first to t'ulnwal an itnlntiahited 
i land In the pdf nf ^mra an t nftrr 
wants to ^lam from wltmcr he was 
sdsnexpcllril Themn ionary Adran 
in the mean time procceilnl with Ids 
eldest male child lu 1 ranrr In en 
deavonr to prontre a uitance, wldelt 
was fru trated by the breaking out of 
the rcvoldtton 

Caung Miane, after rrmalning two 

{ eara on the I land of l*nIowai, fcml 
ng on roots amt enduring many 
hanl hip* ventiirrdtolindoiihlsown 
rmintry In 1700 from whrnre he at 
la t manned to etpcl the turces*ors 
of the orij^lnal usurpers and afirr 
wanlvrflccteil the conquest of Tun 
qtitn In 1707 and 170*^ with the 
AS 1 tance of the mts loniryr kdran 
who had rcturunl from h urope he 
hrpn many Improvrmmi , arkfom 
Bttcmptrd in Asiatic giveniRienls 
He citahltdicil n iraniifactory of wilt 
pctrcf npcn^l roal Afcommiinica 
lion an Irnmiirageil cttllisatleni he 
diitrftiutnl Ids land forces into trgu 
lar iTpmmts nnd estal li bed mdi 
lary schools where the offim* wrte 
instrucieil In the krirnreofprojerillcs 
anil ninnrry hgr 1 uronmn nuitrrs 
and Admn iranitaieJ into the Ctd 
neie lan,.na^e a system of military 
tactics In the course of two years 
he constnicted at lra«t 100 large pm 
hosts or row nllie* fivrlu^^rrs and 
A fngate on the inoilcl of a huropean 
>essel llecaiiset aavsttmofnavai 
tactics to be Introduced and had Ills 
olTiem Instnicleil in the use of a^ 
naU lie also undertook to reform 
the existing system of juritpniilcnre 
ami sent missions Into iJie moim 
ulnoiis districts, to investigate ihnr 
condition and adrance their ciiiltm 
tion ffe openly declared his n-eat 
veneration for the Chnstian relmon 
which Uu toleraird, end indeed all 
others in his dominions Bltiioii„li he 
^hered In practice to the ancient 
filth of hii country In \ |) |doo 
A dran the mlsstonnry died a»i) was 
interred with all the pomp and cere- 
monies prescribed by the (^cliin Chi- 
nese doctrines. 

Three attempts were made by (he 
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Enst'Indin Company to open an in* 
tcrcoursc with Cochin Chinn : one m 
1778 by Mr Hastings, one in 1804 
by nn envoy from Canton, and one 
in 1823 under Mr. Crawfurd j but the 
whole proved unsuccessful Tlie po- 
litical system of this country, like 
that of all the countries of India be- 
yond the Ganges, is one of extreme 
caution, and aversion to any intimate 
connexion with strangers. Caung 
Shung, the restorer of the dynasty, in 
1806 was in his iiftieth year, but the 
period of his decease has not been 
ascertained. In 1821 the reigning 
sovereign’s name (who died soon af- 
ter) was Ming-ming , that of his pre- 
dcLcssor Kcalung At that date there 
were only two Frenchmen at court, 
and they were on the eve of embarka- 
tion for Europe, hn\ ing latterly been 
much neglected. In 1 821 a kind of 
demi-official mission was despatched 
from Saigon to the sovereign of the 
Burmese, being probably' the first re- 
gular external diplomatic relation 
(except with China) ever entered into 
by this monarchy The pretensions 
of Chinn to the kingdom of Tunquin, 
formerly tributary to that empire, 
are incessantly to be guarded against , 
but while the Cochin Chinese main- 
tain their present (comparatively) 
formidable army of 40,000 disciplined 
men, they have little to fear from any 
of their immediate neighbours, who, 
besides the Chinese, arc the Siamese 
and the wild tribes of the interior. — 
{Barroio, Craxofurdy Stngapoor Chro- 
mcle, Lieut, White, Staunton, Leyden, 
De BtssacJiere, ^c.) 

CocKLEY — A Village on the north- 
eastern coast of Ceylon, situated 
near a conbiderablei iver, about thirty- 
eight miles N.N W. from Trincoma- 
lee, lat. 9° N , Ion 80® 68' E. 

Coco IsEEs — Two small islands 
in the bay of Bengal, Ijing due north 
of the Andamans, and situated about 
lat 1 4® N , Ion 93° E The largest 
may be about eight miles in ciicum- 
ference, and they both abound with 
cocoa-nut trees, from which they 
derive their name They do not ap- 
pear to have been ever inhabited. 


Cocoa Isles. — k cluster of -very 
small isles lying off the west coast 
of Sumatra ; lat. 3® 2' N , Ion. 96® 
10' E. 

CocoKAHA. — A Village on the sea- 
coast of the Northern Circars, dis- 
trict of Rajamundry, situated on the 
bank of the little river Eliscram, and 
communicating by a ferry with the 
Dutch settlement of Jaganaepooram 
on the opposite side. 'iTiiis spot is 
the usual residence of the collector 
and magistrate of the Raj.itnundry 
district, and it is distant from the 
tonn of that name about thirty road 
miles to the cast — {FuUarton, ^c.) 

CoEi — A town in the province of 
Agra, district of Alighur, from which 
fortress it is two miles distant S. by 
E., and connected by a fine avenue 
of trees , lat. 27® 54' N , Ion 78° E. 
When Abul Fazcl wrote, in A D. 
1582, Cocl was a place of importance, 
and It IS still a large open busy town, 
the head-quarters of the civil autho- 
rities attached to the Alighur dis- 
trict. The only remarkable building 
is the great mosque, built on an ele- 
vated spot in the centre of the tow n, 
and commanding from its minars 
an extensive \iew of the adjacent 
countiy' At this place there is part 
of a minar, about twenty feet in dia- 
meter and thirty-five high, which by 
the inscnption appears to have been 
built in the reign of Nusser ud Deen, 
A.D. 1254, Hijera 652. It is con- 
jectured to have been built by some 
of the early Mahomedan conquerors 
on the ruins of a Hindoo temple — 
{Fullarton, Ewer, ^c.) 

CoiLCOMBA — k large district in 
the Hy derabad province, situated to 
the west of Golconda, about the se- 
venteenth degree of north latitude, 
but respecting the interior of which, 
and the Nizam’s dominions generally, 
very little is known The town of 
Coilconda stands in lat 16° 51' N., 
Ion. 77° 50' E , about fifty-seven 
miles S.W from Hyderabad. 

CoiiLE — A town in the piovince 
of Bahar, district of Tirhoot, forty- 
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C«iiir»irrrT»H.— A <>»»« l« «♦** 
C^mtUe rrotlntr dtilHct <»f TlntMS 
Trll/ JOO iB*!a S N t fwn Ore 
Conienni l»» P B3* Iw* 7''* 
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(CiimttwrmJ 

A »«nall |•rp«Sntrln ih« H*ntfi ef 
Indn, almr the O Irm 

f;h«ut RWMintalni, »1 mt the cirtmlh 
ih>«rce ef north Utitnie To the 
north It l« tioumloi the Minire 
temtftne«i on the ftooth l> IhoJo 
mtt on the mtt it Iim hatetnanA 
Trichino}MiU t end on the wc'l the 
pmriner or ^taUhar Un<!(r thU 
cpUrctm eartlntiodnilhe dttitian* 
orCamoff^attmer^^um, and 
nersm and the vliote |irfMififv 
ite ittLonn] ftntn north in louth fift; 
tnile* IfVatNmtrortj^fifefromrattfa 
tveit 1n>f uMedatMl, or rather the 
frnml hctjiht of the f«« trmnxrf {n 
(.otfahatoor feritUrnttchfindutaiM, 
!• atxHti DOO feet aS^ote the letef of 
the trat and lo«trd Tinnetcllj U 
fai 4 to tKtorm dOQ aral oOn (rtt g 
tmt to the northvard it ahoot* u|i to 
n predunott* cletatloo itiehnmhr* 
ttrine mil (Ut 11*^1 ton ««* 
Ctf 1«) heire mVtined h; Colonet 
lAmhton^Ai'tfr«t ahore the tetet 
of the oeean and tome of the Nee 
I'herfy tnountamt arc ttlll h g^ier 
About forty imlra due «e«t fnnn ]la 
raporam there It an openins In the 
neitem nhaut ehtln of tnounUnn* 
named the Pati^haiitcherry pat« 
nhUh U In ntdih at Ut eastern ex 
trennty tetminilee and In length at 
leaaltmrtg-oneinilet. lliii poM h 
funiiet*4i8pei| tieinjg more than doo 
hie the aiuth at Ute end which opent 
lonanU tlie MaUlnr roart at com 
mred with the cn t eoatlpteut to the 
Coimhatoor tUMnet It U nearly on 
n lerel with the Undt on either aide 
of the shautt ao tfial there la a free 
faitta]^ for the north wett and amith 
nett windi from the Malalmr eoatU 
Lotmlntoor la wairreil by aeteral 
nvrrat the mott eoniidcrable It the 


Caret) I ntiuti It fdlfil by lioth mon 
loontg tnr the In June July 
ami Aotoitt and hr the north^rl in 
Octot<erf ^otetntwr an t Iteremlier 
to Pftrmbcr ami Jinnafy the iher 
mcinietrf canse* from C” to fO* In 
the thade In May from ^ to D7*« 
yctihreHmaleUguraiant. Tenant 
the tml of January ami In t clirusry 
the dent (all hrotiln amt near the 
tnountamt the innrntn;:ro]e« continue 
until nine o clock to Match tain It 
trty imctimmcin an lujum the whole 
( oimlutner climate mar be drtertbol 
at bcaitht yet at etttam aratont the 
Umlt are danyermit. The aod 
1% cenmily dry i Iml In the rmnity 
of the hi K and aUo to Kime of the 
aonthrtn pnrtlnnc tlicre It much low 
cnanhy ywindg and althmt^i the 
territory may U yrnttal icmt be 
ralird an open emmtrr It U in many 
{•artt rfitertifinl with woods trortet, 


the C^imhatnor U (^enfratty 

drr an I well adaptcri for the dry 
ftain cnftliatlon 1 crept alone tho 
irart ImmedUtrly faeli^ the i*alU 
yhaiilchmy pa%« the low rountry of 
U e Coiotlwionr dntftrt it aiill more 
cnmplctrly thrlirrrd than the My tote 
from the tiniroer of the rouili wnt 
toonwion and the Intctccnlny wall of 
tlie (hiut mountain* fomt a more 
diUioct boundary between the two 
rfWMwm 

InNerthCelmliitAor nrarXIutuand 
L«ileoytU the cnliiTation U etgual to 
W 1 V In India and eon litarhlelly office 
frld* watered from la^reimrotrs 
but they are net on to fpand a icale 
a* In the ^aorr and many are now 
In mint The tummlt of the Cattem 
yhiiii mountaina are here from 1 ,&Q0 to 
d OQO feet above the tercl of the upper 
country which althouehbeantirui and 
fertile i« thinly ioltainled» and pro> 
duecaliiileterrteeable timber Inihlt 
mouniamout irart there are two ndny 
teatoni the fint la the month fol 
lowins the rnnal eqwnosi iheae* 
eond lut« the two tnonihabrfure and 
the two montlia afler the autumnal 
erpiinox Tlie people In the n^h 
bourhood ronilder the oa at a Initnj* 
ROd^ who |:ivrt them llirlr bread, aM 
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in every village there are one or two 
bulls to whom weekly or monthly 
worship IS performed, and when one 
of them dies he is bniied with gieat 
ceremony * From Candhully to Ma- 
hally, in North Coimbatoor, much of 
the country has been formerly cul- 
tivated, but IS now waste. The stiata 
of the ghauts in this quarter i un north 
and south, and are vertical , but the 
rock being much broken by Assures, 
it IS little used for building. 

Near to the town of Coimbatoor 
the soil is generally good, and tole- 
rably clear of rocks and stones 
Hedge row enclosures, formed of the 
milk plant, prickly pear, and other 
tropical shrubs, are general, and are 
seen intersecting fields now over- 
grown with jungle The rows of 
Parkinsonia m the vicinity of the 
towns aie likewise a gieat embellish- 
ment The bagait or gardens are 
watered by machines called capilly 
and yatani, and reservoirs are also 
common, but in the neighbouihood 
of Dai aporam irrigation is performed 
by means of canals filled fioin the 
Amaravati river Taking the whole 
province, howevei , in the segregate, 
the average of the wet cultivation 
amounts to little moie than three per 
cent, of the total agi iculture Cotton is 
an article of considerable cultivation 
both above and below the ghauts, 
and almost in every soil One spe- 
cies of the gossypiuni is an annual, 
and the other a triennial plant, of 
which the last is much superioi in 
quality, although not so heavy in the 
crop. There is also a third sort re- 
sembling the Brazil, which is raised 
both for ornament and for the sacred 
threads of the Brahmins With en- 
couragement, the produce of cotton 
might be greatly augmented and the 
quality improved Throughout Co- 
imbatoor there are earths impreg- 
nated with muriatic salts, and others 
w ith nitrates, w Inch hai e occasionally 
been conicrted into culinary salt and 
saltpetre This earth seenis to con- 
tain nitre ready formed, as no potash 
is added to it during the process by 
the manufacturers. Most of the well 
watei also has a saline taste In 


1818 a mine or well of aqiiamaiine 
stones (a variety of bery I) was found 
out, and worked by the discoverer, 
Mr Heath, one-half for his own be- 
nefit, and the other foi that of go- 
vernment. 

With respect to the useful arts, the 
inhabitants of Coimbatoor appear to 
be as far behind those of Mysore m 
intelligence, as these last are behind 
the natives of Madras and Calcutta , 
yet on the whole they appear to enjoy 
comparative comfort Indeed there 
is pel haps no province of India in 
which the peasantry are so well lodg- 
ed as in Coimbatoor, although there 
IS a I emarkable deficiency of houses 
of the better order, and in truth of all 
beyond a cottage of red mud, with a 
roof of tile or thatch A practice 
pievails here, not uncommon in the 
south of India, of ornamenting the 
areas in front of their temples and 
choultiies with gigantic groups of 
capausoned hoises, elephants, and 
other grotesque figures in various 
combinations, all formed of cast pot- 
tery covered with chunam The 
towns aie in general well-built, and 
some of them, such as Coimbatoor, 
Dai aporam, Bhavani, and Caroor, 
large and populous. As in most parts 
of Bengal where the arts have not 
been intioduced by foreigners, the 
only one that has attained toleialile 
perfection is that of weaving. In 
1817 the gross collection of the pub- 
lic revenue amounted to 6,66,894 
pagodas 

In ancient times the Coimbatoor 
province was named Kanjam, and 
came under the dominion of the Mj'- 
sore rajas about 175 years ago It 
now forms one of the collectorates 
under the Madras presidency, having 
been acquired by the British govein- 
ment in 17*}9 In the veais 1809, 
1810, and 181 1, an epidemic fever pre- 
vailed, which destroyed a great num- 
ber of the inhabitants, and threatened 
to depopulate the whole district, then 
estimated to contain 596,606 persons. 
In 1823, according to the returns 
then made by the collectors under 
the Madras presidency, the total po- 
pulation of Coimbatoor amounted to 







CSdlDd persons. — (r flitcAtfiian 
Jtodjiton I'lij'AirfoR Mtdtetd lleporttf 
JpR&fifr ilfS Djesmrnfs, ^ } 

CoiMSAVoflii.— The capital of the 
nreccitins province sUuotcil In (at. 
\o* sr V ton TT Bn tW m«ca 
S bjr h.from brnngapattni This 
place stands hi^h and dr^, clear of 
the rali;;hatchm'jr and U tole« 
nidy well Iwllit but the water is 
considered btachish and aup|toscd by 
the natives to occasion the cutaneous 
diseases Aat are so common among 
the poorer classes Therelsafflosime 
here which was huiltbyTippoo who 
sometimes resided at C^hstoor, 
which lattcHy has bees the head 
quarters of o cavaiiy regiment Two 
miles from hence In the naghbour 
hood of Fenura both culinsiy aalt 
and saltnetre are nroeured by liii 
Tiating tne soil and at Topumuetta, 
(rre miles north Iron is amnted from 
black sand At Ferura is a celebrated 
teiiinle dedicated to fiiva called Mall 
(high) Chittumbra to distinguish ft 
itom another Chittumbra near Fon* 
didierry Tlie idol Is said to have 

..I I f. I^L— ... - t... 


to Ctimmcr ttd Deen Khan, linpoo's 
genera] and the garrison. In ureacli 
of ^ capitulation, detains pruonera 
until the general peace of 1702 
Along with the province It was trans- 
(erred to the British government in 
At) 1799 Traretlmg distance from 
hfadms sod miles j from Senngapatam 
)Sd miles— ^orAoiioii iArom, 
JleHHtU Jlfrdico/ 

Cot*aa*^A small loam on the 
«ea>coaftof thcAurangabndprovinee 
about nineteen mtlea south from Bam 
hay fort hit 16* 3S N , Ion 77* 6 
K In tSSO a treaty was concluded 
with lli^jee Angna the diicBain nf 
Cotabbo. defmmg the boundoiy of 
that pnnapality, and adjndieating 
some useal elaliDOr— (Fiii/ie ilfh ila- 
eUReatt, ^e) 

CotAtiA. 1 — This name Is also ap- 
{died to the narrow promontoiy im 
mediately to the sooth of Bombay 
from which It is butlmperfeetly sepa 
rated, and In the maps sometimes 
dlstinguuhrd by the name of " Old 
WomansUlsad On this spot there 
stands a fine li,.ht house and canton 
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place, and the Company have been 
obliged, in many instances, to re-pur- 
chase their own lands at immense 
prices. In 1605 sixty thousand ru- 
pees were paid for eight houses, in- 
cluding a temporary hospital, besides 
an enormous expenditure for repairs. 

, — (Cflpi Dtchnson, 

CoLAGAUL f or Collegal PettahJ — 
A town in the piovince of Coimha- 
tooi , thirty-one miles E S E. from 
Seringapatam ; lat. 10° 13' N., Ion. 
77“ 14'JS. In 1820 this was a thriv- 
ing place, and had two streets of large 
white tiled cottages, unifoi mly built, 
and inhabited by weavers. 

CoLAin Lake. — A large fresh-watei 
lake or jeel, situated at the north- 
eastern projecting corner of the Con- 
dapilly circar, about five miles south 
from Ellore, chiefly foimed of the 
overflowings of the Krishna and Go- 
davery nvei s, which are from hence 
conducted into many channels to irri- 
gate the circumjacent territory. Its 
bed IS of an oval shape, and occupies 
a natural hollow, into which several 
streams discharge themselves, the 
surplus waters being earned OS’ by 
the nver Ooputnair. The breadth of 
this lake vanes from seven to twelve 
miles, while its extreme length may 
be estimated at twenty-two miles, 
coveiing an area ofnhout twenty-two 
square miles It comprehends several 
islands of various dimensions, which 
disappear as the lake swells, ^nd re- 
appear as the floods subside, when 
they are m excellent condition for 
nee, with which they are immediately 
planted On a failure of the penodi- 
cal supplies the lake dries up, and 
diinkable water becomes so scaice 
that the poorei inhabitants are com- 
pelled to migrate, and suffer priva- 
tions almost equal to a famine 

(Orme, 5th Report, J Grant, ) 

CoxANGODii — small town in the 
South-eastern division of the Mala- 
bar province j lat. lfi° 42' N , Ion 
76°49'E 

CoLAPOon (CalapurJ. — A small 
independent Maharatta state in the 
province of Bejapoor, the teintories 


of which are partly situated below 
the western ghaut mountains in the 
Concan, and partly in the elevated 
land within the ghauts ; but all so in- 
termingled with the possessions of 
other Maharatta chiefs and with 
those of the British government, that 
it IS quite impossible to discriminate 
them. Until 1812 theColapoor chief 
possessed Malwan and thiee other 
fortresses on the sea-coast, which 
weic then ceded to the British go- 
vernment. At present the chief 
towns within this principality are 
Colapoor (the cajiital), Farnellah, 
Mulcapoor, and Culgong 

The Colapoor family trace their 
descent from Sevajee, the founder of 
the Maharatta empire. According 
to their traditions Seyajee had two 
sons, Sambha and Rama ; the fifst of 
these had also two sons, Sahoo and 
Sambha Sahoo died without issue; 
Sambha adopted a son, from whom 
the Colapooi raja is descended, who 
being thus lineal heir of Sevajee in 
the elder branch, took precedence of 
the Peshwa, and was addressed by 
the latter as his supeiior. Sewai 
Chutter Putter (the reigning raja in 
1803} gained a great deal of country 
by usuipation and conquest, during 
the confusion in the Peshwa’s domi- 
nions after the death of Madhoorow, 
particularly from his neighbours the 
Putwurden family, although he was 
only at war with one branch of it 
(Appah Saheb} , but among the Ma- 
harattas such aggressions are not 
thought incompatible with the accus- 
tomed relations of peace and amity. 

During Purseram Bhow*s imprison- 
ment the Colapoor laja seized the 
oppoitunity to ravage the possessions 
of his family (the Putwurdens), and 
actually plundered some of their 
principal towns, suyh as Savanore, 
Hubely, and Jasgone The latter 
was the Show’s capital, where ^he had 
expended a large sum in erecting a 
palace, which the raja burned to the 
ground and demolished forthwith. 
When liberated, the old Show carried 
on a war for some time against the 
raja; but being defeated and taken 
piisoner in 1799, was, although a 
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Brabintri, cut to pieces In the pre* 
Bcnce of hts enemV llu son, Atjpah 
Sabeb, then took the command of the 
troops animated by the most im 
placable hatred tovam the Colapoor 
chief, declaring he would never for 
give or foigct such an act of atrocity, 
and expressing his willingness to aa* 
cnfice all that he had in the world 
and retire a naked mendicant to 
Benares If he could only adequately 
revenge the slaughter of his father 
But this satlsEsetlon he was not des- 
tined to enjojf, for just when with 
the assistance of Dowlct Row a re- 
Eular infantry he had reduced the 
fortress of Colapoor to the last ex 
tremity and eras on the eve of ac 
coroplishing his wishes, Slndta by 
leeret i^cement with his enemy 
withdrew his troops and Appah 
Saheb unable to prosecute the si^ 
wiiii hia own troops and resources, 
was compelled to retreat. In 1803 
a cessation of hostilities was effected 
hy the Duke of \\ ellmgton 

In 1804 in eoiucquenee of the 
repeated piracies committed by the 
Raja of Colapoor a subjeett, his ports 
Were blockaded, and payment de- 
manded of money due to the Com 
pany and to the Bntish merchants at 
Bombay During the time of war, 
the cruiser stationed on the coast 
Was never of sufficient strength to 
S^t one of the enemy s privateers, 
on which account, to avoid the dis- 
graceful event of her capture Gene- 
ral Wcllesl^ recommended a treaty 
to lie entciw into with the nijm 
which if he afterwards broke itwould 
afford tunple grounds to the Bntlih 
government to get effcctuallynd of an 
evil which, in the existing state of 
Its power, was derogatory to its dig 
nity 

About this period, also, Viswas 
Row Gbautky and Seriec Row Ghout- 
ky twofavountesofSindia androost 
persevering depredators took rcfuce 
with the Colapoor raja after thmr 
own banditti hod been defeated and 
dispersed by General Wellesley The 

S emi in consequence addressed a 
er in 1804 to the raja uiforming 
liuD that he was perfecti} aware of the 


family connexion between him and 
these brothers, and that It was not 
the custom oftheBntuh government, 
nor his own wish, to perpetuate enmi 
ties er to deprive thos6 of an asylum 
who were inclined to lire in peace 
for which reason he did not call on 
the nja to deliver up the two Ghaut 
kies, as he might bo justified in doing 
At the same time he notified to the 
raja that as he had given them an 
asylum theBrltish government vrould 


cooduct , and that If they again as- 
sembled troops which could only be 
intended to disturb the peace of other 
powers, be (the raja) would be called 
upon to answer for the injunes they 
might do, of wkwh circumstance that 
letter was a fnendly notification The 
duke added ** it is time that the na 
tions of India should enjoy some 
peace and you may depend upon It 
that the British government will not 
suffer It to he wantonly lUsturbed with 
impunity 

From the above date the state of 
Colapoor enjoyed eompuative Uan 
quillity and In I81S was again res- 
cued from intestine disorders by tho 
interference of the Bntish govern 
ment In 18S0 It was considered hy 
Mr Elphlnstone in a state of prospe- 
rity, but on the IClh July 18S1 the 
rapi was shot in hu own palace by 
one of his own slllahdars named Sj 
njccBmce and died the same evening 
lie Iclt an infant son dunng whose 
minority it was Intended the state 
affairs should be managed by his 
mother and the family priest but dis- 
senUons soon arose wnidi agalu re- 
quired the intervention of the British 
In fact the disorderod state of the 
pobce andthclnsubordmationofthe 
rajas vassals (over whom in the xe- 
motc tracts be bad no control), the 
number of stropg holds among the 
wcstcni ghauts the lawless hamta of 
the population and jho vieiniW to 
SawuDtwarree all combined to keep 
this petty principality m a state of 
perpetual combustion In 18ST the 
raja bimbclfbccame refractory whi^ 
occasioned the advance of a Bntuh 
detachiucot ontbe approach of which 
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he agreed to disband his numerous 
levies, and remain quiet as long as he 
could, being of a most unsettled dis- 
position — {MISS., Mlalcolm, Mlale*, 
Mlphinstone, ^c.) 

CoLAPooft.— The capital of the pre- 
ceding petty state, is situated lat 16° 
19' N., lop 74° 25'E , 121 miles south 
by east from Poona In 1825 it was 
appioached foi the hist tune by a 
British army, when oiir soldiers en- 
camped within a short distance of the 
raja’s palace, where they waited until 
the ratification ol the treaty by the 
raja* The town stands in a valley be- 
tween a curved lange of hills, that 
protects It on three sides. The fort 
does not appear strong, depending 
piincipally on the ditch, its main de- 
fence being the two hill-forts of Pown- 
ghur and Penowlghiif, situated on the 
range of mountains that shuts in the 
valley, about ten miles noilh-west 
fiom Colapoor The last is about 
three and a half miles in circumfe- 
rence, and connected with the first 
at one point by a neck of land. Both 
stand on rocks from 250 to 300 feet 
high, from which spung natural lam- 
parts of basalt trom thirty to sixty 
feet perpendicular scarp, surmounted 
by other defensive works After as- 
cending the bai ren rock, the interior 
presents a neat town, lofty trees, 
gaidcns, and fine tanks. — {Public 
Join mis, ) 

CoLASTRY — A zemindaiy thus 
named in the Cai natic, in which cop- 
per mines arc situated To the west 
lies the Uddegherry jaghire and the 
ceded districts , to the north the Nai- 
doo country, belonging to the Ven 
cattygherrj raja, and to the eastward 
the Ncllore district The principal 
mining places are about fifty miles 
N.W. from Ncllore, thirty fi om the sea, 
and about forty N E of Cuddapah. 
Scicral Eti earns traverse it on then 
waj to the sea, but the general as- 
pect ot the country is barren and un- 
comfort iblc The copper strata are 
of laiioiis dcnsitj and distance, but 
the gcncial run of the oic is in layers 
two niches thick, although they aic 
occasionally found several feet in 


thickness The natives assert that 
diamonds were formerly discovered in 
the mica slate of the Uddegheiry 
jaghuc The copper ore is of the 
sort that Dr. Thomas Thomson calls 
anhydrous, and the «5pecimen he ana-> 
Ijzed j’lelded an aveiage of fifty pei 
cent of pure metal , but others so lit- 
tle as seventeen, and even siKpei cent. 

The countiies in this quarter of 
Hindostan where copper oies have 
been discovered, are Colastry, Ven- 
cattyghei rv,Uddegherry,Diipaud, and 
some other places in the ceded dis- 
tricts , but the richest are in the Co- 
lastiy zemindaiy. Dr. Heyne recom- 
mends these mines to attention, fiist, 
on account of their being only thirty 
miles from the sea, and within twenty 
miles of fuel ; secondly, on account 
of a nver which is capable of being 
rendered navigable, thiidly, on ac- 
count of the particular rock forma- 
tion, usually rich in metal ; and lastly, 
on account of the intrinsic excellence 
of the ore. — {Heyue, ) 

CoLAVVAssA — A village in the Car- 
natic province, district of Madura^ 
situated on the southern skiitof Ton- 
diman's country, about fifty miles tra- 
velling distance N E. flora the town 
of Madura A handsome mausoleum 
has here been erected over the icmains 
of a Mahomedan saint, on the margin 
of a fine tank faced with masonry. 

Coles — See Oiussa Province. 

CoEEsiiy — A small town in Trn- 
vancorc, nineteen miles west by north 
from Cape Comoiin, lat. 8° ll'N., 
Ion. 77° 32' E At this place there is 
a small harbour, protected from the 
winds by some rocks The Danes 
formerly had a factory here 

CoLERooN River —The northern 
blanch of the Caverj, which separates 
from the other below the island of 
Senngham, near Tncliinopoly, bounds 
the Tanjore principality to the north, 
and after a course of about eighty 
miles falls into the sea at Devicotta. 
At the point of junction the southern 
branch is twenty feet higher than the 
Colcroon, which lattci is suflered to 
run waste to the sea Above Dcvi- 
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tfilialYie riicr Inlo lUrre 

rliannti* twoof illicit wrconvl !«»• 
Mt ititirr llian nn^ of Itiv limtirlirt 
of the Catm tnu all <oniMratit«l/ 
•heiiow and Inilerd at (Tftam Mn mit 
atitlioiit water nho^ttlicr— 
le* tr) 

Cetonaa A *mill 

lAwnlntltejirotiiireofliahar ilt tnrt 
ofBe^liiioor whichinlfO^eootamrd 
nlx)Ut 400 hoii<c<| lat S** 14 N 
)»» sris 10»inllr^N>\ fton 
Moor*h^nto«l Altlioii htlieCan^rt 
run s1iiio«l due n irth from Col^uo} 
to rntn^otta f )r aliaut ct lit nii1c«, 

ami nltlioiuh it not onlr «aihr«tttit 
aurroun !< the rocVa of tnc \ in Ihtaii 
tnoiintamt tliii»pot whirhou^htli 
the (Utidnoa te txs tltou^ht o i (lotn 
nreountfe peculiarly hair U intallf 
neglected, ntxl no Bt4cinhltr of that 
pcritia Ion tale* place here fur the 
t)ur|W>^rof eaputifl^ thciratn^l^ aW 
lutiont on Uie cantrati all the |ll 
imnit flock to the oipoote tile where 
thenverfulloailda ualeotme aul 
the counirf it a drad letcl }f imt 
iheaaaetity tlicKaety ofthe *<vne(>^ 
had they any laite (which iIky hare 
not) mvht attract litem for the t*3y 
furnied hy the |n>)rctinp iHimt* m 
LolfonsandPaiersotia with m« fine 
aniphttiiratreof hilt« en I little wmid 
eJ I land rre ent fer)ia|n the mo | 
fu cinatin:; lan 1 cape alon* the whole 
cour e of the < •m^v* Quarrier of 
chalk are wnrVeil in the nei/dtlwur 
liood of Colgong JI«r4tfflsN« 

J ii//er/oaf { c ) 

CoiiiiDA.~Atewn1n theproiince 
ofBeii^l dttinetcifTipctali aeventy 
three mdcH St from Dacca i lat 
jrfiR'N lontlPtrr Inthetor 
roundinj* country which ii flat end 
awimpy baftaei cotmer ami other 
eoarar cotton of an excellent 
durable (iiinhty are nmnufaetiir^ re. 
narkalite for the weight of the raw 
tnatenal they contain 

CoLtAaA>a— A town In thcjiro. 
Tince of Agra tflrtnct of Jwarwar 
einlity inilce north from Scrunec lat 
2S®KN lon7?*2jF ThU place 
D turrounded by an old rtone wall of 
no Btrcngtfi near to whuh (a a la^ic 
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nnllth nr wntenronrae nt fine water 
The rountri to the iioriti i« Jiinglvanil 
tliiidy inh ihtic ! miKli of truefed tiy 
nrlnr* and rxee{ t In Ihetirlnily of 
ihehnJentcr i hiring the dri aea 
»on eery jl >iiMlrl with vatcr.«» 

lu>in*>i ^\n 1 land town and 
mrr^ofl* nn, and In the Mtlat |>cnln- 
•uU I rhicii xittt of *«atcn ore lat 
V N , Ion I0|* L. It rtanda 

hlMiiit twenty Riileifroni the mouth 
of the river and U ocendonally the 
niva revidenre Prior to the war 
with the ^taincwe hi the inh'i 
hitanU were reckoned at t^^OO per 
aonv-{ faifmeN ^r) 

CotPia.— V town in the Carnatic 
protince tlnttr ti^litmUeawc tfrom 
Netorei Ut S Ion 70'’ SC 

L 

Cett uc V --Tlte inoJcm capital of 
Ceylon »i iiMrU on the aoiith wt«t 
cow I Ixt r* M S Ion 70* d • f 
Tlie fin i tmilt on n nenlnrtiln prr» 
jevitng Into the •» nnltnea urea one 
mile an I n rnmner In nmunfererce 
It eon iftroi revrnprinnpl ha llnnx 
of rfrtlcrcni afira ronnretrd hy Inter 
tciww^ tuTtaln* and vMrn led h) 8W 

( nerew of cannon 'llie kite {i ait hut 
niiihled the ten rrachine tip to twc 
thirdk of iheworkt and the mt (ea« 
eept two very narrow catmewavk) he- 
In prutcetco hv an eaten he (ike of 
friwh Water On the anutii tide tho 
aiuf run* »n hi h and the iliare U ko 
ruckv that U would he dangcrou* to 
npiiroacfi It t nnd en the wc<it vide» 
where the aea i* anioother It is dr* 
fended by atrong Ixittcrlc* ] our of 
ibo Kxktions look towards the an, 
the nilicr three face the lake end com 
fitanil the enosewoy leading to tlic 
fort Aprojectingrock onwhiehtwo 
hattenr* art placed aSonlsalicitertn 
n amalt tiiilcircular bay on tlie north 
aide of the fort hut on account of 
B Band bar only ccsoetc I to h> smalt 
craft The outer road nflurtls kccure 
anclioragc from the h ginnln^ of Oc 
loiter to the end of ^lnrc1l, w hen the 
wind blows off iW Intid from lie 
nQrth.cast during, the other aiv 
months the aoiith west wind blows 
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COLUMBO. 


on the shore, nnd the coast (for there 
is, strictly spcaking,no harbour) is not 
practicable. 

The plan of Columbo is regular, 
and nearly divided into four quarters 
liy two piiiicipal streets, which cross 
each othei, and extend the mIioIc 
length of the town. The houses are 
of stone, clay, nnd lime, and the 
whole city has more of the European 
style and appearance than any other 
in India. The houses arc Seldom 
above one story high, and all had 
glass windows until the arrival of the 
English, who substituted ^cnctlan 
blinds, the natives of Holland having 
never been partial to a free cii dilation 
of air. Before each house is a large 
wooden veinndn, suppoitcd by wood- 
ch pillars, to exclude the sun. The 
government house fronts the sen on 
the north side of the fort, and is a 
handsome building of two stones 
The church of Wolfcndal, where the 
Dutch inhabitants attend public wor- 
ship, stands pn the summit of a rising 
giound in the suburbs, and it is also 
attended by the ilalabar and Cmga- 
liese Chnstians. Beyond the walls is 
a mud village and bazar, on a space 
called slave-island (in reality a penin- 
sula projecting into the lake), thus 
named from haying formerly been oc- 
cupied by the slaves belonging to the 
Dutch government. The pettah, or 
outer town, stands a few hundred 
yards to the eastward of the fort, on 
which It encroaches, and contains 
more houses than are within the for- 
tifications The fort is chiefly occu- 
pied by the British, the pettah by the 
Dutch and Portuguese, and the sub- 
uibs, much the most populous part, 
by the Ceylonese One street is en- 
tirely peopled by Mahomedans, here 
named Lubbies, who follow the oc- 
cupations of pedlars, tailors, fisher- 
men, and manne'is. The aggregate 
of all descriptions in 1804 was esti- 
mated at 50,000 inhabitants, and we 
-have no more recent enumeration. 
In 1821 the number of Europeans at' 
Cotumbo capable of sei ving on juries 
was only thirty-two. , 

^rhe«west coast of Ceylon_^is re- 
markable for an equality of "tempera- 


ture, nnd humidity of the air,*' the 
consequence of which is that at Co* 
lumbo, unless books and clothes arc 
frequently exposed to the sun, they 
soon become covered with mildew, 
and rapidly decay. The average range 
of the barometer throughout the year 
may be considered about 29** 9 inches, 
the highest being 30”, nnd the lowest 
29” 7 inches. But the climate of 
Columbo on the whole may be rec- 
koned salubrious and temperate, Fah- 
renheit’s thcimometcr ranging about 
80”, and c\cn in the full blaze of a 
mciidian sun, owing to the fresh sea 
breezes, Europeans find it pleasant 
to walk and drive about in open car- 
riages Indeed the whole sccnciy 
picscnts a striking contrast to the 
and plains, withered vegetation, 
scorching winds, nnd burning dust ol 
Madras. The watci within the fort 
is of a brackish taste, that used by 
the European establishment being 
brought from a distance 

Although Trincomalee, on account 
of Its haibour nnd position, be of 
more mtnnsic importance to the na- 
tion, Columbo is in every other re- 
spect superior, being placed in the 
centre of the cinnamon country, and 
possessing a more numerous popula- 
tion. The harbour is unfortunately 
nothing more than an open roadstead, 
and, owing to the course of the mon- 
soons, the inhabitants for a con- 
siderable portion of the year are cut 
off from all maritime intercourse witli 
the rest of the island. The inteinal ' 
navigation, howevei, in a lateial di- 
rection along the coast, is excellent, 
and on the rivers and water-courses 
several hundred flat-bottomed boats 
aie seen, with entire families, who re- 
side permanently on board Neaily 
all the foreign commerce of Ceylon 
IS concentrated at this port, as is 
also 'a large proportion of the coast- 
ing traffic* In 1656 the town and 
fortress of Columbo were taken from 
the Portuguese by the Dutch, in 
who,se possession it remained until 
1/96, when it was captured by the 
British^ and subsequently ceded by 
tlie ^eace of Amiens. Letters from 
CTolumbo to Madras, a distance of 
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too mtln, ttro eonmcif 

in ten, Imt nn bat frt> 

iptrnit/ ntminpli brd In c^ht dm-* 
iVmnd Ikity, 

&r} 

Cowkntt^A town In thf mumtiM 
of Agra, t>«tonpng to (be Rhurtpnof 

raja and aitiiatra nlNHii frn mitr* 

tirtt ftnm bU capital lat*Sp ir 
inn. 77* 14 Iw At thit place U tna 

nubctnrcd tbe wit dntl^uldtfd lijr 

the name of lialumba In upper llin- 
dottan. nlicre large tpiantitlet are 
aonnatU contame I It U e&tracted 
from tne calme nalcr of ncllt In the 
vkinll) It UMvilljr of a atnall grain, 
and prescrred In fnie. 

CoiiaooreneM —A toim in (he 
Carnatic province diitnelofTanJere, 
tnmijr^hreemiletS l'«.from (heotv 
of Tanjorej lau 10* •*9' N., Ion 79 
SO* Tbit naa (he ancient capital 
of the Chela raCb one of die tnott 
ancient Hindoo ujviaidei of obirh 
nn^traeea have b^n dtieofcred In 
the Mothern rrsions and from 
vrbjcb In later timet the oboferoait of 
CboUmundul (Coromandel) hat laL* 
cnlutiame There are aim ectnauia 
Indieaiing iu anaent aplendonr At 
pment It it chlcJ^ inhabited hp Brah 
mint nhoteliiliuatlont appear oat, 
and ibe ditlnct ihtinag. fioaeof 
the tanlt nod pagodas are vcf 7 dne; 
but It It remirVable that almnit In* 
vanablp the outer gate of die pagoda 
{■ of lupcnor dnncnsient to (be pa 
goda itwC At diu place there It a 
coniecrateil pond nhich poiscttet 
evfor iwelftn tear, the virtue cf 
cleantlng all oho rathe In n from 
corporeal and tpintiial impunties a1 
though accumulated through tnanv 
trantmigrations hen these pcnoift 
of plenary indulgenee amve^ auarmt 
of tinners collect from all pomtt of 
the compaii In order to avail them* 
aetret of the fortunate moment oben 
die cflicacy of die puddle u most in 
tenie (n ISdO Combooconum wat 
the hcad«quartcr of the atllah court 
ofTotdore liutthecolleetorAndma- 
gittrsio reihlea et Nagore 
CoiirBceu.T fAumerX/leV^A 
town In the province of Bengal dit 
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(net of Rajeshahy altnated n fexf 

milrt aniith from the main tlrram of 

the great (langctle liranch named Ihe 
Pndtlah about tixtv-four tndea S K. 
from Moonhedabail ] lat. 23* ** N,, 
lonhU*ll*l The Hall India Com 
tany have long had brre a permanent 

faetoiy nnd commercial resident for 

the iHircbatlns of pIceMOodt nnd 

raw alll 

Cowiua^A lowninihrprostnee 
of Bengal, dt trict of ‘Ilpcra of 

which It U the modem capital ; lat. 

£3* SH S., Ion. IK)* 4T I*, fifty^one 
mtlca S |» from Dacca Sis milca 
wen from thiv place are the remain* 
of manv latge hrick hutldtngt and of 
n fort araut SOO feet vipiare the vet* 
Ugrt of the reildencr of the ancient 
Ttprra rajau in recent times the 
coadt around Comllla have been 
eready Improrcd, or rather errated 
by the juiltciou* npptmiion of the 
bbonr performed bv the government 
convKt»<-*(^ /TacAeasa fr) 

CmMOBQ^An island In the can 
rm aravaSiuaied beinreii Sumldivwa 
and liens and die r^hth and ninth 
deiree* of north latiinde In length 
it may be estimated at thirt)>(»o 
mllrv,^ nateen the average brmth 

Cpweaia^ Cars ^Canarl^,— The 
aoutbem rttrvmity of what (■ mfs* 
called Ihe peninsula which notwUh 
abinding (ta remarljibfe pontfon 
never ntirarted In the ahglitest de- 
gree the attention of Hindoo geo- 
eratdiera ancient or modem t lat S* 
4 N Ion rrds r tc is how 
drer mentioned tmdef (be name of 
Comari by Marco Bolo, In AJ) 

CourvAg-^Atown on die sea coast 
of die Cnnara province tudie ntilet 
KNM from Onoret tat. U S.r N , 
Ion 7o*3ri- 

CoHASAli —A town in the North 
rm Ctrears thirty miles N M F from 
VI»B 0 twtBint lat 17* fib N., Ion 
fid* 44' C This place stands on (ho 
sea'dds near the mouth of a small 
rircr crossed by n taml*bar, buf 
which affords oceailonat alictter to 
lha country native erafttradihg along 
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the coast. The dangerous Sanlnpilly 
locks me in the ofTing . — {FuUartont 
S,c.) 

CoMCAK ( CancanaJ. — A large 
siibdiviMon oi tlie Bejnpoor province, 
of which it occupies the whole sea- 
coast, being confined on the cast 
by the wcstci n ghaut mountains In 
length It may be estimated at 330 
miles, by thirt)-five the aicragc 
brcadtli, and includes many fertile 
tracts producing nee, but its general 
features present a congeries of steep 
rocky mountains. Towards the west- 
ern ghauts this country is strong, 
being crossed b} hills, intersected by 
ravines, and covered vvitii thick fo- 
rests. The range of mountains is 
from 3,000 to 4,000 feet high, on the 
west .tbrupt, and of diilicnlt access, 
and the passes not practicable for 
wheeled carriages. The table-land 
to the east is neatly as high as many 
parts of the ridge, but in general the 
hills surpass it in elevation from 
1,000 to 1,500 feet. This table-land 
is also strong by nature, being crossed 
by spurs or cordilleras from the main 
chain, between which are deep, wind- 
ing, rugged vallies, choked up with 
jungle. Further east, as we ap- 
proach the Nizam’s frontier, the 
cojintry becomes more level, until it 
ends in an open plain. 

This word by the natives is pro- 
nounced Eokun, and applied by them 
in quite a difierent sense to what it is 
by Europeans, for it includes much 
country lying to the east of the west- 
ern ghauts In one sense it is syno- 
nimous with a hilly mass of country 
subject to the severity of the south- 
west monsoon, in contradistinction 
to des, a plain ; but there are excep- 
tions also to this definition. In the 
Peccan, the seven Concans ofHin= 
doo mythology are still known, and 
comprehend the whole of the Parasu 
Bama Cshetra, or the greater part of 
the south-western coast, they are 
named Kerala (Malabar), Tulava, 
Govarashtra (Goa), Caiicana Pioper, 
Kerataha, Yaralatta, and Berbera In 
the British arrangements the southern 
portion of the Hindoo Concan is in- 


cluded in thcdistiict of North Cana- 
ra ; but m the Hindoo geography of 
the west of India, Concan Proper be- 
gins at the river Gangawala, in lat. 
14® S7\ where Haiga ends. • 

The surface of the country exhi- 
bits a gradual declension from the 
ghauts towards the sea, and is tra- 
versed by numerous mountain streams, 
but no river of magnitude. There aic 
few countries so much broken into 
small bays and harbours as this is, 
with so straight a general outline. 
This multitude of shallow ports, an 
uninterrupted view along shore, and 
an elevated coast, favourable to dis- 
tant vision, have fitted this tract of 
country for a region of piracy. The 
land and scn-brcczes on the coast of 
Concan, as well as on that of Coro- 
mandel, blow alternately in twenty - 
four hours, and divide the day, so that 
vessels sailing along are obliged to 
keep within sight of the land, as the 
land winds arc not felt more than 
forty miles from the shore. Tlie 
country produces all the giains of 
Malabar, and is particularly noted for 
the good quality of its hemp ; the 
cocoa-nut here is also superior to 
that produced inland, and arrives 
much earlier at maturity'. 

The Brahmins properly belonging 
to the Concan are of the Paunsa 
Gauda, or north of India division ; 
they allege that they are the descen- 
dants of the colony on whom the 
country, after the extirpation of the 
Khetnes, was bestowed by' Parasu 
Rama , their principal seat seems to 
have been Goa, called by them Go- 
vay, from whence they were expelled 
by the Portuguese, after which they 
for the most part became traders It 
is asserted, that a numerous class of 
Concan Brahmins, named Kurrada, 
still perpetrate human sacrifices to a 
certain goddess, who is said to prefer, 
in that capacity, a Brahmin learned 
in the Shastras In public situations 
many of these Kurradas are known 
and lespected as intelligent, chari- 
table, and humane individuals, who 
most strenuously deny the present 
existence of the practice The Con- 
cau Brahmins, however, are generally 
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iliKlalmetl lijr tliOfC ofilierf^t of In 
i)i») but they liare lonjj • 

laf^e muority of the rtihti;; chanctcf « 
in the Mshsnlta empire When* 
tninifation of the I^oriTa rra)rr Into 
the Concon Unsuajm riaminnl 
hr the mift^onMiet, thrr found that 
of thirty two wotili which U contain 
cd twentr-fue were tiie fame os in 
thefienyalrseandUindostanytran U 
lions, linidea icrmi ^n«cni wordc. 

The initahitanta of this coast from 
the coriicst anitijuity Itate l>ce» not 
cd for ptracy* and in the cisiitcentli 
ernturt cscrcised thiirecationenofi 
ships indiicnminatcty tiiat did not 
purchase passes llte Anjtria famityr 
at one time posicsscd nctriy the 
whole prorince and (n still re> 
taincd aiiout three lacis of rermttc 
In 175Q thcT were cspelicd from so* 
trral of their pnnapal piratical norta 

Admiral \\ •tsonandLolonelOlite 
in more recent limes thrce*foitnhi of 
the Cnncan hare heen directly itil^ 
jeet to the Maharatta Veshwa on 
whose extinction Iti 1816 iheyde* 
rolled to the IlnttiH ipiternment 
and from hence a Ur^e proportion of 
the Hominy army Is now rccraitcd 
A larye proportion of the InhslNiants 
are (genuine Hindoos, and the prar 
tiee of wtdowdnirnfns Is here more 
common than In any pronnreof llm* 
dostan except Benpl In 18S1 the 
number amounted to fifty } in lhS3 
to fifty>«ig1it besides those coneeaietl 
and preventetl At present thewhole 
territory la subordinate to tbe Bom 
tny presidency and aubdisided Into 
twodistneta itie^orthcrnandSouth 
ernConean ~(/r(pAtMfMC,FII«edfl 
nail OcMc d**) 

CoKCAN Noarncan^A Bmuh 
disinet in the ptorinee of Dejapoor, 
remarkabte with the aouthem dis 
tnct for the estonishine numbw 
of hilbfortt fortified heights, and 
fortresses which It contained, when 
coniiuered 1^ the British in 1818 
They were found in a most neg 
lectra eondtUon no expenditure for 
repairs of walls buildings or rescr 
tenra haring taken place for mere 
than twenty yean Tiie following 


nnmes of some of llie pnneipal ones 
are rrcofilcd ns ilie whole wilt pro* 
baldr soon Im forgotten 

Those on liir sea coast were Bat* 
setn Aroatia Kciry, ^fatum Sere 
gaum Tairapoor (large wt1l>condt 
itoned and rlose to the sca*shore), 
Dicoelinn Dhanoo and Ometgong 
tnoitiy eonstrortml for the protec 
tion of the coasting trade i^inst pi 
ratrs and soon afttf the Drill h eon* 
finest ordered to be abandoned or 
dmotishfsl 

Tlie pnnelpat fortifieit licVhta were 
Oumbheerghur, Beygwal Assewah, 
Bopulghnr and Parbhuel raryln^ 
from <00 to 1 liOO fret in perpendi 
cvlar height, and of cxtrmicty diffi 
etih access t hut licsiitrs these there 
were tweire others of no me in a 


miiitaro point of new the greater 
part of wliirh were ordered to lie de* 


aiwcd 

The pnonpai midland forts srrre 
ffotosrra TooLmooL Oole Vlcknt 
ghur, or rmb Mhooir Mullun,ttiur 
and Asurre The three last were 
deemed by tbe natim impregnable 
but under the Bniiih dominaium be* 
come mute ttsricss and were ordered 
lobeuestrosrd. 

The fronurr forts aiiiuted on the 
ehantSfOr Bydfrshecmoimtams.were 
Byyamghur Goniekghiir, Katulpliur 
and 8iil,,hur wbleb last commands 
the Garetdharry pass These are 
perpcndlnilar roelt of great hciglit 
commanding dilTercnt passes, and 
aorrely accessible | Inde^ much la* 
hour must have been expended In 
entting steps Into the solid rock by 
which these furtiiied heights were 
ascended and alto m prorisioning 
tiiem theirimmedmleneigiiiiourhooir 
from its extreme ruggedness brine 
cenerally unInliabitM >rom the 
Himtoora river to the Oamaun Cun 

S the northern botindary of the xil 
i and n dufanee of serenty three 
mdes there w an exeriient road un 
cfiuailed periiapt for such an extent, 
in the whole world 
The tract ceded to tlie British go* 
vernment by the treaty of Poona os 
far nordi as the Uamaun nver, con 
•tituting the then northern boundary 
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of the Cotidan, wore annexed to Sal- 
sette, and designated the Northern 
Cbncan District ; the revenue m 
1817 'Was Chtimated at fifteen lacks 
of rupees. — {Elphinstone, Capt, JOick- 

tiisutif t^e.) 

CoMCAX) SooTiiEnN — A British 
distnct in the province of Bejapoor, 
which contains about 7>000 square 
miles, and presenting to a cursory 
observer little else riian bare hills, 
rocks, lavines, chasms, jungle, and 
mountains. It is separated into nine 
grand divisions or talooks, the north- 
ern and southern boundaries of which 
are some considerable streams, flow- 
ing from the mountains to the sea. 
Each talook yields from 40,000 to 
200,000 rupees annuallj', and is itself 
composed of smaller subdivisions 
named mahals, tuppahs, maumlahs, 
and turufs. In 1821, 2,249 villages 
were in the sole possession of the Bri- 
tish , others were held iii conjunction 
with petty chiefs, and many were 
mere clusters of thatched mud huts. 

The land assessment has remained, 
with little variation, as it was, and the 
grain rental has hitherto, according to 
immemorial usage, and in conformity 
to the custom of the Concan, been 
received in kind. In 1821 the esti- 
mated official value of the grain was 
4,44,691 rupees, and the collector was 
of opinion that the government did 
not take more than one-third of the 
gross produce Rice composes four- 
fifths of the whole grain production j 
the remaining fifth consists of naglee, 
warree, oil grains, &c , but no wheat. 
Besides these, sugar-canes, turmeric, 
ginger, dal, &e. are raised. In 1820- 
21 the population of the Southern 
Concan was reported to be as fol- 
lows ; 

* Nmdoos ••*....'..,4 •.•••• 632,183 
. Mahomedans 41,132 

Mhers, Dhers,Chamars, 

Maungs, and other 


, impuie castes... 5732 

Christians 1,087 

Jelvs .V. 643 


Total 632,337 


or about ninety-one and d half to the 
square mile. ' 

Avci age collections of the Southerd 
Cohean : 

1818- 19 Rs. 8,27,933 

1819- 20 13,20,154 

1820- 21 11,64,433 

{Elphinstone, Petty, ^c.) 

CoMCHON f Canchana, golden ), — A 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Dinagcpoor, eighty-four miles 
N.N.E from Moorshedabad ; lat. 25° 
15' N., Ion 88° 42' E. 

CoNDATCHY — A bay in the island 
of Ceylon, situated about twelve 
miles south from the island of Ma- 
naar, and the most central rendezvous 
of the boats employed in the pearl- 
fishery. The oyster banks aie scat- 
tered over a space in the gult of Mar 
naar, extending about thirty miles 
from north to south, and twenty-four 
from east to west, and the boats with 
their crews come from Manaar, Jafna, 
Ramiseram, Nagore, Tutecorin, Tra- 
vadcore, Kilkerry, and Other parts on 
the main land. The shape of the 
oyster is an imperfect oval, nearly 
the same as a Cockle, about nine 
inches and a half in circumference, 
and not good to eat One oyster, 
including seed pearls, has been known 
to contain 150, while 100 oysters 
have been opened without the dis- 
covery of one. It IS said to attain 
maturity in eight years, and not to 
admit of transportation from its na- 
tive beds. The depth of water is 
usually from five to seven fathoms ; 
some divers perform the dip in one 
minute, others in one and one-third, 
and scarcely any exceed one minute 
and a half submersion Two millions 
of oysteis have beCn landed in one 
day, and one boat has been known to 
bung 33,000, while another had not 
300, the Undertaking being much of 
a lottery The pearls are sorted by 
being passed through theholes of brass 
sieves of vanous diameters The 
pearl-fishery cannot be reckoned on 
Us a regular source of revenue, as the 
banks become exhausted, and it iS 
interrupted for a series of year's, ac- 
cording to oitcumstanCes. After a 
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rreund bring from ftrelo atx tnllra 
In lengtbi and tnlerablp populnoa 
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Round the whole town is a bound- 
hedge, chiefly of the agave amencana, 
foimerly useful in keeping off the 
hands of inegular cavalry that follow 
Indian armies The small iivcr We- 
gawutty.that winds along the western 
skirts, contributes much to the fer- 
tility of the valley, and there are 
besides many substantial tanks, the 
whole having a prosperous appear- 
ance The weavers are a numerous 
class, and the fabrics principally red 
handkerchiefs, turbans, and cloths 
adapted for the dresses of the na- 
tives. 

The main entrance to the gieat 
pagoda, dedicated to Siva, is lofty, and 
resembles in its shape and ornaments 
that of Tanjore On the left, after 
passing through it, is a laii;c edifice 
like a choultry, which the Brahmins 
assert contains 1,000 pillars, many 
of them handsomely sciilptuied, and 
several of the groups composed with 
considei able skill The sides of the 
steps leading up to it are formed of 
two well-carved elephants drawing a 
cai The view from the top of the 
great gateway is uncommonly fine, 
consisting of extensive woods, inter- 
sected by a large sheet of water, nu- 
merous pagodas rising amidst trees, 
and a magnificent range of mountains 
at a distance But although this be 
the most imposing edifice, it is not 
the temple most highly venerated, or 
the most curious in respect to work- 
manship, in which respects it must 
yield to the pagoda dedicated to 
Vishnu Conjee, which, in fact, origi- 
nally conferred the appellation of 
Conieveram. In this last, opposite 
to the dooi of the sanctuary, is a 
remarkable pillar of gilt copper, of 
modern erection, about a foot in 
diameter, and the sculptures of a 
choultry within the area are scarcely 
surpassed by those of any other Hin- 
doo edifice, either for proportion or 
delicacy of execution Many smaller 
pagodas, dedicated to various Brah- 
minical deities, are visible on all sides, 
and there aie whole streets of choul- 
tries, with which the adjacent countiy 
also abounds — {Ftillartotif Lord Va~ 
lentia^ Salt, Hei/ne, ) 


CoNTANAGua Cantaiiagara) — K 
town in the pi ovincc of Bengal, dis- 
tiict of Hinagepoor, 113 miles N by 
E. from Moorsliedabad, lat. 35® 44' 
N , Ion 88° 43' E, This was for- 
merly a place of some note, as is in- 
dicated by the remains of mounds 
and ramparts still visible; but it is at 
present only remaikable as containing 
one of the finest Hindoo temples ex- 
tant in Bengal, where most of these 
edifices aie of a very inferior con- 
struction. 

Coocir Baiiah (Cuch Yihar ) — A 
small prmcipnhtj , long dependent on 
the kingdom of Bengal, and attached 
to the district of Rungpooi, situated at 
the north-eastern extremity, between 
the twentj -sixth and twentj -seventh 
degi ees ot noi th latitude This west- 
ci n division of the ancient kingdom 
of Camroop, formerly comprehending 
the whole northern tracts from the 
Chonkosh liver to the Mahananda, 
and from Ghoraghaiit to the moun- 
tains of Bootan, extends in extreme 
length about ninety, and in extreme 
hi cadth about sixty miles The mo- 
dern teiritoiy of Gooch Bahar forms 
the boundary of a large poition of 
the Rungpoor district, and is parti- 
tioned into sections and divisions, in 
a very confused manner The Gooch 
Bahar raja also possesses some tracts 
beyond the Mogul limits of Bengal, 
and not liable to tribute The noith- 
ern extremity of this piincipality was 
settled on Siva Singh, of a family 
from which the rajas were obliged 
to choose their prime ministers This 
portion, as producing an income of 
33,000 lupees a year, was called Bat- 
trisliazary , but the general name 
given to the whole principality was 
Bahar, and, to distinguish it from the 
large province of which Patna is the 
capital, the term Gooch has been 
prefixed, although particularly dis- 
agreeable to Its princes, who, having 
in modern times set up for Rajbang- 
sies, wish to sink all remembrance of 
the Gooch tribe. 

The nature of this country is en- 
tirely the same with that of the ad- 
jacent paits of the British dominions. 
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Iraordlnan rewani on ildt prinro 
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vigour t bnt lo 1 uropcaos who had 
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intercourse with him he appeared a 
poor creature, exhausted by drunken- 
ness and debauchery. 

The proprietor of the pergunnah 
in 1809 was a descendant of the 
daughter of Cooch Hajo, claimed a 
divine origin, and assumed the name 
of Narayana or Nairain. According 
to his genealogy, Viswa, the son of 
Siva, had three sons The two elders 
were ancestors of the Rajas of Bahar 
and Bijnee ; the youngest of the 
Pangga branch, which, having had 
many of their domains tiolentlj’ dis- 
severed, retired to the forest, where 
they fortified themselves with a bam- 
boo jungle, and led a savage kind of 
life. In 1809 the r.ija was only 
eighteen years of age, but called 
more by Ins people, to procure the 
management of his affairs. He never 
could be induced to dip deeper in 
hteiature than to learn to sign his 
name, although his mother used many 
endeavours to persuade him, and the 
collector having once caught him by 
surprise, gave huh suitable admoni- 
tion , Ins answer was, that he was a 
raja, and ought to give himself no 
sort of trouble He had not even 
received the usual religious instruc- 
tion, and cannot, therefore, spend 
any tune in prayer or ceremonies, a 
usual resource of Hindoo princes 
against ennui He rose about eight 
o’clock, passed an hour in cleaning 
himself and eating; he then went out 
to kill game, chiefly with poisoned 
arrows, in the preparation of which 
he was very skilful ; in the afternoon 
he played at draughts or chess, and 
then went to bed 

Bykantpoor, although a part has 
been alienated to Bootan, is still a 
very fine estate, and contains the two 
whole police divisions of Fakeci gunge 
and Sanyassigotta,and has been added 
to Bengal since the acquisition of the 
dewanny in 1765 The propnetors 
assert that they are descended from 
the god Si\a, on which account the 
members of the family assume ^he 
title of Dev, and return no salute 
made to them, by whatever rank. The 
Cooch tribe still compose by far the 
greater portion of the original inha- 


bitants of Cainroop; and one class 
of that tribe, the Pani Cooch, which 
has not adopted the Brahminical cus- 
toms, still preserve a language totally 
different from the Bengalese. By the 
latter they are often confounded with 
the Garrows. The early priesthood 
of the Cooch tribe were named Ko- 
litas, who maintained a great influence 
over their rude flocks until the intro- 
duction of the Brahmins, who were 
adopted as spiritual instructors by 
the pnncipal chiefs, since which the 
Kohtas have mostly adopted the 
Hindoo religion, and rank as pure 
Sudias, yet both they and their chiefs 
occasionally revert to their old tenets, 
and return to the guidance of the 
unconverted members of the ancient 
priesthood The converted Kohtas 
adhere to Krishna, and have of late 
been very successful, especially m 
Assam, where they have not only 
converted the sovereigns of the coun- 
try, but also many ignorant tribes of 
Rabkas, Garrows, and Mech. The 
lower classes in the north are so ex- 
tremely indigent, that some years ago 
It was their custom to dispose of their 
children for slaves without sci uple, and 
although this traffic has been suppress- 
ed, and provisions are cheap compai ed 
with other distiicts, yet the poverty 
and wretchedness of a great propor- 
tion of the population are extreme. 

When the Mahomedans conquered 
this division they appear to have ren- 
dered the office of zemindar heredi- 
tary. Some of the estates continue 
to be managed by the raja, some by 
branches of the family, while others 
continue to be held by the descen- 
dants of different officers, on condi- 
tion of performing certain duties. In 
the whole of Cooch Bahar, the maxi- 
mum of lent fixed by the settlement 
is much lighter than what the pro- 
prietors exact from their tenants, 
which arises partly from their desire 
of keeping a low rental lest a new 
assessment should be made, while 
they trust for their own profit to pri- 
vate contributions. The high rate 
of the maximums strengthens their 
bands, as thej can .it any time compel 
a tenant to quit a farm or pay the 
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mlU« sltd; «hUr the «i« ta snmns ibe pot loo| ttintn MabothCilan Cirtatl 
%o^a llitt nrte foroictljr rvltitstol t'nnji Ibrn in full bloota, be 
sre now ft(;^1tflnl sod retuniiRcto dr trejrd the lliniloniete/ttr^tirole 
s ftaie of natnrr TbeimiasfrTffjr In prtra s eeUbratrd iowjre of Ssm* 
la* (ireloM) outre to ibeiuinH^ jan (Votihu), sndfooarftfd ibeaott 
«r lit* liooias sml lr*ritA» of the r^n *l>o «s«on lod letws 

nrt, ttltcreihm ii merit os te Und, olth Im uilicf In Hm oiTicr rr** 
•ltd s Luee t>re|K*rtlM of tbe Iniinti jicct hr sdiamUtcttal itnct joiilre to 
srerm lasilt ehsrpre from throne nU oto »iit 7 rc 1 i| snd acfrrri/ fm 
In the other Aeicn>< the rudr iriSirt ot Srl|*luiHkrcriSndothcrorcMm 
|fiefaornilmetMm(aiMchUstnsrhrd ifstittt complrird the cotM^trai end 
duttnctlon In Ihit rpancr of InJ s srtllN the iKlmtc of Cooch Dahsr 
8utfVtneth«abtpofdathDiiMn)«itQ (ohUh ihrn cemiothfodrd • brr« 
lubiUts end onh ilda intjdcnmt H imt of conctrj) si ten Lull of rn 
b i«r}«o*ed s men end htt oifr nn |*tn snsusUv, hr lo M 

ruliitetr m much land St B man oitli inert the rptwprat rf Awam ohrro 
Sfdoush sndtsooins hrfn; aSmut he btoL tfvnnjt ilino osft the 
Ctc scm. t-oech lOtPcra ere aitpipoaed lo hare 

The mtnlnj; fnnrr. (n 1^09 cttrtril ihr Imeof fmiiltrsiioasloni* 
natnrJ llarMrs «b* aaU Intiethe thraouthrra frurtiirr ohich tiiU fo> 
ffeaentcenth In t ur rea d on of ihe |oo> tnalna t Imt, hVe ell aimttar alnicturva* 
aent fnmUy, but ilie cstlf hUterr of U provni sn Intdcrtnal protettotn 
ihe tonstrv !• much inTeUctl in UJr Alen/; ohh the ml of Pco;^ the 
In 1& 2. Abul hard dnenten ^e Mopil i<»htt lolhta tract of ciMimr)!’ 
chief of Conch sa n pnaicrfui agar deteltnlon the Ks t InduCompano 
rctpi hattn;; Amam snd Camroop In l|(b| hut osa liille oetiecd tmiit 
tiuilrr flit tui^mlon and side to I77d ohm the CoiKh Itahsr rsjs 
hrtnj; Into the field I^K)Q hone snd a}«) hrd in iherolUetnr of liun{;poor 
lOft^MQfooi. Accorduis to the lew for stmiances^aioillhr&Mlaanm 
timoBjr of Mahomedan hutonani oliu haJrrdttml Idm tnihebai n 
(Inna;ihe reign ofActirr, about A II trcmii> aiuloflcrcdlhrot^hhiafninla. 
}S*>* idUkihiamNamini tlicmjsof ter, hanr Uro in pa): an ennud iri 
Coochllahar nsaihe Boactcign of • tmte of half hU reaenttr nndiorctw 
tcmiorjr hounded on the eait by the der hit rouninr a^ln anhordinate to 
rircr Jindima|ratrs on the aouth h)r IWnpd. In dcin«tsiing on ih{« ofler, 
Gomghaut on theocallijTirfiooi thepenresndieciirit) of^esdtacent 
nndonthononhhjrtlieinonntdnsof Brithii temtonea arete more to be 
Tibet and Atsara Ilia arm)’ the) c< eonitderedUisnanv pccunuirsdrsii* 
soented to the number of IDUOOO tsM lo be derived from the new se 
innntm 4,000csvalr),700clcnhanta, qtiiiUion at prior to iMt period ibo 
snd 1,000 narhoatt Noiv}iKitand« Uun^poor distriri had been p n y h 
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exposed to incursions from Bootan , 
it became tlicrerorc a matter of diicct 
interest to embrace any opportunity 
that offered of expelling these marau- 
ders, and confining them within the 
limits of their own mountains. Under 
this imprcsbion the proposals of Nazir 
Deo were agreed to, and Cnpt. John 
Jones was ordered to proceed, with 
four companies of sepoys and two 
pieces of cannon, which expedition 
he conducted with much skill and 
energy, defeating Dorpo Deo, a rebel 
and emissary of Bootan, and capturing 
the town of Biihar by assault, thereby 
greatly intimidating the Bootanners, 
who fled on all sides to the hills, 
xvhere in 1773 they were pursued by 
Capt. Jones, who took from them the 
fortress of Dcllamcotta. The Bootan 
raja from being the aggressor, now 
became alai med for his own safety, 
and applied to the Teshoo Lama of 
Tibet, through whose mediation he 
obtained a peace. In arranging its 
conditions, great favour was shown 
to the Bootanners, probably with the 
view of gaining their friendship, and 
obtaining commercial advantages, nei- 
ther of whi«.h ever took place. 

In 1787 great confusion and rebel- 
lion agitated this petty state, which 
led\he Bengal government to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the causes of 
these commotions, and also relative 
to the existing condition of the terri- 
tory. A commissioner was in conse- 
quence deputed in 1789, to take upon 
himself the exclusive superintendence 
of the raja’s estates, to collect the 
revenues, pay the annual tribute, and 
after defraying the current expendi- 
ture, retain the surplus for the raja’s 
benefit The latter, then a minor, was 
at the same time informed that the 
British government, in assuming the 
temporary management of his affairs, 
did not intend either to increase his 
tribute, or to deprive him of the 
rights and privileges guaranteed by 
the treaty of 1772 , the object of their 
interference being to preserve himself 
and country fiom the artifices and 
peculations of ignorant and designing 
men. Under this arrangement the 
Cooch Bahar teiritories continued 


until 1801, when the raja having at- 
tained his majority, the office of com- 
missioner was abolished, and the 
transaction of revenue matters com- 
mitted to the collector of Rungpoor. 
During the above period strict tran- 
quillity prevailed, the revenues were 
collected with regularity, and the 
property of the state so cfTectiially 
preserved from the lapacity of its 
own servants, that aftef defraying the 
public expenses, civil and religious, on 
n most libcrul scale, a large sum was 
accumulated for the benefit of the 
raja and iinestcd in the British funds. 

A very different picture was exhi- 
bited when the commissioner was 
withdrawn. During the raja’s mino- 
rity, the government had entertained 
hopes that, by study and application 
to business, he would qualify himself 
for executing the duties of so impor- 
tant a charge , but these expectations 
were disappointed, for to a natural 
or acquired imbecility the raja added 
a most \ iolent and outrageous temper, 
where he could not be resisted, nor 
did he ever suffer the miseries of his 
subjects to interfere with or disturb 
the low and childish pleasures to 
which he was addicted. Had the mis- 
chief been confined to the raja’s own 
territories, a cold and unfeeling po- 
licy might perhaps have suggested, 
that it was not incumbent on the 
Bntish government to interpose in 
the affairs of a state, which had been 
recognized to a certain degree as in- 
dependent. The effects, however, of 
the above evils were felt within the 
limits of- the Bntish districts, ban- 
ditti and other disturbers of the pub- 
lic peace frequently committing rob- 
bery and other outrages, and then 
seeking a secure asylum for them- 
selves and plunder within the boun- 
danes of Cooch Bahar. Besides this, 
so far from any surplus revenue being 
realized, it was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty the different instalments of the 
tribute due to Bengal could be liqui- 
dated, and the raja himself had 
scarcely the means of subsistence, 
while his public officers were amas- 
sing fortunes by embezzlement and 
extortion. 
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llunnfftfftir%c\(iu ifrljr loOif njt| 
liul • M mtfK «» iHt r*»nf»j W* «’f 
fiu!» 10 « uipp l*»p IWftrJ 
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Odt llie nCijntrHtDCCpf ll* ()i>cf \h 
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«nti ikr Vaj»,nnil«fa>4c«tinmr| l« 
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nal rtptUiionv nrodifiro- 

IwnA M Innl ctrromiunm nn4 the 
dtptitjr oTlhe rsj« tnl^lil «ti;sP«t | but 
•U lib cfTnitt in ponirt the ni)» • 
CMiarnl vm nlthnut anilt snj be 
ai-»ft{pc<iA*r^rtironiili>lri«ft Ann* 
tbrr AM 4q>itie<l In the 

liVe 1 «a 4 intcets ibf nja mitilfmbtji 
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t«o«(0 wnapmeot** «h1te bb mUe* 
r*i!4e wl^fTti tifl«st4nl the nntwb 
(oicrnmrnt a* fafiiflmtan of lU 
ritonloB*. All InterifrcocT bnv 
r«rr,fonhrftlMnrmwn ^oee «»« 
alniAmtyl from vflitl Ihn «betith« 
•ntfdif of U4« «tatc luJ • t»ii)r4 
»udt • heviht tl^ai U ««« f)o letvc* 
e to pA on. At rtpmenrr 
b»4 teoiM tlmt tU p>o«|<«t of ro> 
fomins the o4«mbtfal{((a thrao„b 
the nxMium of the colWtor of 
oooroa |eTfc(tl}bnpelr«t,Ubccfetne 
indtt}<eo«Mb nccrotkiy to rerreote 
the e'&ce oieotnnilMhmvr netflj* on 
the fneiinj; of It^OS The pemrar 
(eoeral alto «4Jrct«e4 the raja* re- 
monttrabns atronJ/ nhh him on the 
n(j;lrct of liU {M^dic duUeti and ofhb 
intaltinj; and eontuniaei<ni« eondoct 
tonardi the oScera ai^nted to no* 
gocute with him. in addition to 
tbcie aett of Inwbordinauon the 
nja bad the foUjr to nhhhold the 
laymenl of the cuttoinar]r tribute 
and not onlr to Rutamirot<rute die 
atlowanee nted for tne fiunilf of 
Natir Deo* but alao to uturp ibe mdi 
allotted for their reaidmee and for 
that ofDemn Deo In theiecom 
motion! one of the fatter'a depen* 
dantt trat murdered tihen the raja 
iamad of famlitating the apprehen* 
idea of tlte perpetrator*, oj^oud 


fmy tdntatle to the ptotetutMm of 
tbefn^tf 7 

\\ hatern dnnht* mar nht rrfard* 
Ipib the n^ht* mutnairr iindentnod 
\j the eontractin;; partir* to have 
lecn tenvtjrd to the DHtoh eovem* 
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ofthelmixoflti? atfaravrelalee 
to the r^a * inde;^)rmt nhhln the 
Imtiv onntcmaljurndicikm the|^ 
nml tmor of that tm^ |da^ 
Conch Dahar In a atate of a^lute 
dependence on the lintitfi ronier 
and the metvatlon of a rxnctx tt 
Ibe rev tnu m for the ra^a not anb* 
Jetted to the torn! lion of hli conit 
Ruie^ Crm In hit alltTlance to Ibe 
(.att India Comjonjr ‘fherajaaeo* 
octal conduct havin* Iicm otlrrleln* 
contutrtit «ith the dotlr* vt aufjre* 
linn and alhpancr be tnlglil Iw coo* 
aldertd a» kavmi; deUted bli mpso* 
inenti, andconvivpiRitljr Karictted bU 
t^u of imi orul aovmvpitr* bp 
dHfrtardin;; ttie coodillona under 
which ihcvwere rctopuccd) but sc 
It would bate been too fcvcto to 
carvp the fwintdiment to nirrtnltp 
H wav determined to hmU the Inter 
frcrnre In the Irlenor adnlnl tmtMin 
tPtrr’y to the drpre which wVbi be 
otcrvMtp tnprrHode the rtettrrmee 
of anp net a of irrou nutfaw or opprrw 
•letu In fenhcruice of ihU cdijeet 
be w»t ordered to diMoiiv hit deean 
and moonthee the arMintmmt of 
the firatmteniloned o*Scrr being In 
future vubjrctcd to the approval of 
the pyvrtTior*emeraL To the pro* 
poml for the introduction of a ipa- 
iim of criminal hiniprudence to ^ 
ndmmUtrrrd In I u name tnil Ihroueh 
the agenep of the Bnilth commV** 
•loner the nja gare a conditloaal 
contcM* 

The amount of trUmle paid lo Ibe 
Sencal poremment In IBH wat 
wpeta pdr nenum; but Ite 
liwidation could never lie procured 
ibe ereatevt difficuUp In 
InIB the armraanounted to tliCOO 
mpecv rrmalnlfls due ^ the nja* 
who* althotiph fillip able to ditcharpe 
them WM ■eiuated bp cuch a bUml 
mfidcnce In the foronranee of the 
imiUh povtrmntnt, that he contl* 
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mtallj cvndcci the eettlcment, until 
threatened with instant scqncstia- 
tion, when 60,000 rupees of the mo- 
ney was produced j but he still per- 
scveicd in endeavouring to elude the 
payment of the remainder. In 1822 
the arrears due had again nccunnilat- 
ed to 51,735 inpccs. The rajas of 
Gooch Baiiar reckon by the era of 
their anccstoi, Viswa Singh, and sup- 
pose tliat he began to rci"n. about 
A.D. 150.0, which is probably carlici 
than the reality, — (p, Jfiuchanan,’ 
Public MS. Documents, Turner, J. 
Grant, Stewart, Piaard, ^c) 

Cooties,— Sec GojrnAT Province, 
Maiiv Kaonta, and BAnonA. 

CootASGiiUR fCatla^nJiarJ . — A 
town in the Carnatic province, cightj- 
Tour miles W.S.W. from Madras ; lat. 
12° 45' N., Ion 70° 8' E. 

CooLoo.— A district in the province 
of Lahore, which stretches along the 
north bank of the Sutulejc, from below 
Koomharscin to a few miles beyond 
Kampoor, the capital of Bussaher. 
The natives say it is separated from 
Chamba by the Panyat mountains, 
and is also watered by the Beyah. 
The aspect of these lulls, which de- 
scend abruptly from a lofty height, 
almost immediately under the snowy 
cliffs, is peculiarly di eary and barren, 
presenting nothing but craggy preci- 
pices and sharp peaks, projecting 
through the scanty soil that adheres 
to the rough brown rocks The only 
cultivation to be seen is adjacent to 
the petty forts and villages, enclosed 
fay a wall or hedge , but sheep pas- 
tui e, in the proper season, is said to 
be abundant In 1815 some tiaffic 
from Tibet passed through Sultan- 
then designated as the capital 
of Cooloo, of which state Raja Bick- 
lam Sen was chieftain, but was him- 
self tubutary to Runjeet Singh of La- 
hore He also had two small barren 
peaks within the British line east of 
•the Sutule|e, to which, as eventual 
asjlums, he attached a disproportion- 
me importance —(Jits. Fraser, Lieut. 
Doss, Public MS. Documents, F Bu- 
chanan, 4'e.) 


Coot 00 . — town in the piovince 
of Orissa, eighty miles S.E. from 
Sumbhulpoor J lat. 20° 31' N, Ion. 
84° 39' E This is a considerable 
inland mart, the Bcrar merchants 
bringing their cotton to Cooloo, from 
whence thej return with a load of 
salt to the interior. 

CooPANo. — ^A town in the island 
of Timor, situated on a large bay, 
twelve miles wide by twenty deep, 
formed by the island of Semao to the 
south-west, and a point of Timor to 
the north, lat. 10° 10' S., Ion. 124° 
10' E This bay is exposed to the 
westward; but from the beginning 
of May to the end of October the 
anchorage is secure, and there is 
little to apprehend from N.W. winds 
after the middle of March, or before 
the middle of November. In the vi- 
cinity the upper stone is mostly calca- 
reous, but the basis appears to be 
argillaceous 

This settlement was formed by the 
Dutch so early as A.D 1630, but it 
never attained any prosperity or im- 
portance , in fact, their territory ne- 
ver extended five miles beyond Fort 
Concoi dia During the revolutionary 
war that terminated in 1801 the 
communication with Batavia was in- 
terrupted, and the town taken by the 
British, an insurrection having been 
raised by the half-caste natives, who 
massacred some of the garrison, ex- 
pelled the rest, and set fire to the 
town. Fort Concordia stands on the 
south side of the bay, and is usually 
gainsoned bj' a few Malays com- 
manded by a serjeant-major. A small 
foreign commerce is carried on with 
Batavia, but the peculiar traffic of the 
port is conducted by the Chinese 
who are settled in the town, and in- 
termingled with the Malays. Vege- 
tables ai e high-priced and not good ; 
but cocoa-nuts, limes, bananaes and 
shaddocks are plentiful The animal 
food procurable consists of young 
karabow or buffalo, pigs, kids, poul- 
'try, and other articles retailed by 
the Chinese and Malays. The cli- 
mate here is very destructive to Eu- 
ropean constitutions, but it is not 
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so conslileted lijr Uie Dutch, protnhl.r 
on account of Its being comparntiveljr 

len destructive UmnOntatin^CiT;)/ 
fiinilm 

Cooao fCadu^nJ » An ancient 
Hindoo pnncipnlii) situated among 
the aestcni ghauts hcturcen tiie 
twelfth and thirteenth degrees of 
north Utiiude and at present parity 
ounesed to the Dntuti proiinee of 
Matibnr and partly comprehended 
in the Mysore raja's territories. The 
Coorra country it considered to ex 
tend from the Tambacherry pass on 
the Bouth to the river ifetnasulty on 
the north and presents a tuccesston 
ofhills and valleys, in many places 
open «ith tome scattered trees and 
ahrubs In others «ild and tsoody 
ohounding oith all sorts of game 
«i(d elephants and other beasts of 
the f irest. The country from Soma 
warpet to MarLcree a distanee of 
nineteen miles (s a eompfeie «ood 
and the mountains in the sfemiiy of 
the latter are covered aitli tliH fo* 
rests ahere sandal and other vatua 
lile aoods are found Kwind Mar 
Leree die bOIs Ibrm an amphltlien 
(re ahere theditllrent roads enter 
through eaten ays across an old line 
and ditch, estendlng all ^ong (he 
tops of the ndgcs a Cooig ran, 
before the country «as subdued m 
Ifyder having made ahcitee and ditch 
along the whole extent of the eastern 
boundary of hu dominions, A eon 
siderable tract beyond this Unc wras 
reckoned neutral and stiU continues 
desolate. The Cavery has Its source 
inCoorc and the Toombuddra among 
the Bsmabooden lulls These two 
great streams issuing to the eastward, 
arc oblt^ bv the inclination of the 
mountains to pursue that course 
although much nearer to the western 
Indian Ocean ilto Carcry after a 
a eircuitous route finds us way (o 
the b ly of BennI while the Toora 
buddra proeeeds north*caBt and joins 
the Krishna 

The vaflies here are cultivated 
with nee which this region yields 
exuberantly but the quantity of land 
under tillage is insignificant when 


eompared with the extent of surf ice 
Cattle are abundant tbe paitiirnge 
being excellent I but the manufao 
turcs are nimo t limited to the blun- 
lets they wear iheir eotton dotlis 
being imported Among the hills 
nnd forests are some wild tnbes 
whose complexions ore not darker 
than those of Spaniards or Bortti* 
giiese winch may be owing to the 
elevation of their domicile the shade 
of their forests, anil to the lorrenta. 
of rain that for so great a portion of 
the yw pour from the clondv atmo • 
pliere 

Tile Coorgas are a subdivision of 
tbe Nalr caste and of martial habits* 
Italss of Coorg (named the Vlr Un 
jao are mentioned by Pernhta as 
iniiimendcnt pnneex so early as A P 
ISSl and the family possesses bio- 
graphical histone* of ihcsr rrias since 
1G3J. Por a long time Ifyder at 
teinnted In vaiii to subdue them 
until a dispute about the succession 
arose when he oOerctl his mediation 
and by the destruction of one family 
and captisity of the other, be gM 
possession of the territory In the 
year 1770,1 mga, rajuofCooig died, 
and llyder excluded Deer Rajindra 
tbe legal heir, then a minor confined 
Iiim in n Mysore fortress massacred 
and expelled many of the Coorgas, 
and partitioned tne country into 
Jsghircs among n number oi petty 
^lahoineiUu leaders Tippoo had 
the TOiing ia|a elrcuaicijed and dur- 
ing nis captivity the country was a 
continued scene of devastation and 
bloodshed occasioned bv the discon- 
tent nnd insurrection of the people 
In 1787 Beer Rqjindra made his e*- 
cape from Fenapatam and returned 
to Ceon^ where after a series of 
years and many sicissUudes he suc- 
ceeded In expelling the invaders and 
recoverine hii hereditary dominions 

Prom this era the constitution of 
Cooig may be understood to have 
coromencM oo n new foundation, 
tbe ancient having been nearly abro- 
mied by the tong domination of Uie 
Mnhomedans and the expulstoo of 
the legitimate landed proprietors 
By his perseverance Beer Rajindra 
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restored order, and conciliated the 
affections of the mass of his people. 
On his decease, in 1808, he left his 
dominions by will to Ins daughter 
Dewa Amajee, then a cliild, to the 
prejudice of his brother Linga Raja, 
and contrary to the ancient usages 
and customs of the country, as well 
ns to the texts of the sacied writings. 
According to the latter, the succes> 
sion should be first the son, and then, 
if no son, the son’s son, and failing 
him, the brothei of the deceased. In 
addition to this document, no prece- 
dent could be found that any female 
had ever held the reins of the Coorg 
sovereignty, although in the conti- 
guous and ancient Hindoo principa- 
lity of Bednore, a female sovereign 
or raniiy had alwaj's ruled. 

The infant princess was, however, 
placed on the throne ; but in 1810 
the Bengal government received a 
communication fiom Linga Raja 
and the Ranny Dewa Amajee, con- 
jointly intimating that in conse- 
quence of the voluntary abdication 
of the latter, Linga Raja had assum- 
ed the permanent administration of 
Coorg In consequence of this intel- 
ligence, measures were taken to as- 
certain the claim possessed by the 
Lmga Raja to the succession, and 
also the wishes and sentiments of the 
chief persons belonging to the prin- 
cipality. The resignation of the 
young ranny at her tender age could 
not be considered as spontaneous, 
and the Lmga Raja’s assumption of 
the sovereignty could derive no title 
from the > renunciation of an infant. 
At the same time the British govern- 
ment could not be considered, by 'a 
mere testamentary devise of the late 
raja, to support an older of succes- 
sion hostile to the laws, prejudices, 
and wishes of the people, and under 
the possible contingency of being 
obliged to employ a military force in 
prosecution of the object. The re- 
sult of the investigation was favoura- 
ble to the claims of the Linga Raja 
to Coorg, the inhabitants ot which 
were also inclined to the establish- 
ment of his pretensions, which were 
accordingly acquiesced in by the Ben- 


gal presidency, and n despatch ad- 
dressed to him, announcing the de- 
teimination of the British govern- 
ment to iccognizc his title to the 
sovereignty. A provision of nearly 
two lacks of pagodas (£80,000), 
which had been vested in the Com- 
pany’s funds at Madras by the late 
raja, was made in favour of Dewa 
Amajee and her sisters ; and of four 
lacks of rupees held by tlie late raja 
in the Bombay funds, two were se- 
cured for the little lanny and her 
sisters, as a suitable provision, by the 
care of the British government, llie 
other two lacks in the Bbmbay funds 
appertained to the Soondd Rdja and 
his son. 

Like other Nair countries, Coorg 
possesses few towns, or even villages, 
of any considerable size and popula- 
tion, the Coorgas preferring their 
wilds and jungles to the busy hum of 
man. Peiiapatam was formerly the 
capital, but in more lecent times the 
village of Mercara, twenty-five miles 
south of Poodicherin, has be^n the 
piincipal residence of the raja’s fa- 
mily. About 1785 Tippoo built a 
strong fortress within the limits of 
the district and called it Jafferabad, 
but It has long since gone to ruin. — > 
(,A If. Cole, Public JifS Documents, 
Dirom, F Buchanan, 4c) 

CooBHUT C ot ChoorhutJ — A town 
in the Allaliabad piovince, thirty 
miles E S.E. from Rewah , lat 24® 
21)' N , Ion. 81° 47' E It is govern- 
ed by a chief named the Row of 
Choorbut. 

CoosEBA. f CusaraJ — A town in 
the Bahar district, fifty-four miles 
S.S E. from Patna ; lat. 25 ° 6 'N.,lon. 
86®47'E 

CoPABA — A fine village in the 
province of Bejapoor belonging to 
the Raja of Satara, about twentj'- 
seven miles N. by E. from the town 
of Satara. 

CoFADL. — ^A fortified town in the 
province of Bejapoor, about twentj- 
one miles west from the ancient city 
of Bijanagur , lat. 15°1 9' N , Ion. 76® 
10' E. This was reckoned one of 
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stone ^valls round the gardens, and 
but for the want of water, which can 
only be had from the liver, is veiy 
deiensible. A detachment of British 
troops under Captain Staunton, con- 
sisting of a detail of the Madras ar- 
tillery, the second battalion first le- 
giment of Bombay native infantry, and 
about 300 auxiliary horse, were at- 
tacked here on the 81st December 
1817 by the Peshwa’s army, estimat- 
ed at 30,000 horse and several thou- 
sand infkntry, mostly Arabs. A 
most desperate struggle ensued be- 
tween this handful of men and Baje- 
row’s whole army, under his person- 
al command, and viewed by him from 
a height The action commenced a 
little before noon, and was not over 
until nine in the evening, during the 
whole of which time the Biitish 
troops remained not . only without 
food, but without water. By the 
evening all the British officers had 
been either killed or wounded ex- 
cept three, yet the enemy were 
driven out of every position in the 
village they attempted to occupy, and 
by nine o’clock completely desisted 
from the attack. The next day was 
passed under arms, the enemy still 
hovering about the village; but on 
the 1st of January 1818 the detach- 
ment made good its retreat to Seroor, 
with both the guns and all the 
wounded The discoui aging circum- 
stances under which this action was 
fought, the ground having been just 
occupied after a long and fatiguing 
march, and the troops forced to fight 
without food or water, gave the de- 
fence a character of de'^perate detei- 
mination scarcely to be equalled in 
history — (Pnnsep, FttzclarenceyPvb- 
hc Journals, ) 

^ ConsEE. — A. small town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, district of Rye- 
baugh , lat 16 ° 40' N , Ion 74° 50' E. 
This was formerly a Mahomedan 
town of some note, but latteily, un- 
der the Peshwa’s government, so 
much oppressed by the Maharatta 
Brahmins, tliat most of the faithful 
withdrew, although the relics of a 
celebrated Mahomedan saint, Seiajc 


ud Dcen, he interred only one mile 
east of the town. The river Krishna 
runs here in an easterly direction, in 
a bed about 500 yards from bank to 
bank This is one of the towns 
which during the Maharatta sway 
enjoyed the privilege of killing beef 
for sale. — (Af«or, ) 

CoBUNDOWAn. — A small foitified 
town in the province of Bejapoor, 
division of Colapoor, belonging to 
the Putwuideii family, situated at 
the junction of the Panchgunga river 
with the Krishna. 

Cosi Rivi-b ('Kausi/it). — This ri- 
ver has Its source in the Nepaul hills 
not far from tlie city of Catmandoo, 
from whence it flows in a south-east- 
erly direction to near Chattra, on the 
lower range of lulls, where it winds 
more to the south, and descends to- 
wai ds the British district of Purneah, 
which It enteis twenty miles north 
ofNauthpoor,by a channel two miles 
wide, but, except in the height of 
the lains, almost filled with sand- 
banks and islands, the latter covered 
with tamarisks and coaise grass. In 
the cold season most of the space be- 
tween the temporary islands becomes 
dry sand . but there are always 
streams accessible to boats of 400 
or 500 maunds Being near the 
mountains, the Cosi is very subject 
to sudden risings and fallings, and 
in summer the water, even so low as 
Nauthpooi, retains a considerable 
degree of coolness. One of its con- 
tributaiy sti earns, the Arun, is sup- 
posed to 1 ise north of the great Hi- 
malaya ridge, and to penetrate be- 
tween Its snow’y peaks. After enter- 
ing Bengal, the course of the mam 
trunk of the Cosi is nearly due 
south, in which diiection it flows un- 
til It joins the Ganges, having per- 
formed a journey of 300 miles 

This river is said to be the daughter 
of Kusik Raja, the sovereign of Gad- 
bi, who had besides her a son named 
Vibwamitra This person was a 
strenuous worshipper of Para Brah- 
ma, or the supreme being, and re- 
jected all invocation of the infeiior 
gods, such as Vishnu and Siva On 
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Ceirooa ( AAnf/mr^*— A town in 
die proTioee of Gachw of which U 
II the modem eaptial lUtr four 
mue* eait from the town of Silhet In 
^ngal; let 24* 4^ N., lon.03*4& 
B. Thit place stand* on the liank* 
of the hfadhura, a am^l clear ttream 
that flows from the adjacent moun 
Udn*. Under lEan Chandrsi Coipoor 
flounihed end po**eHieil bruk and 
wooden houies; but on Id* death 
about 1811 hltiuece**or IlaJaGo* 
rmd Chandra, thinking lilm*df laro 
only In mpoction a* he approYimateJ 
totheuntiihnrotmce* removed tiu 
court and cahmet to Doodpatlee on 
the banks of the Boorak, about tu en 


ana in^ are alto atmndant. The 
town of l«o*umlAur ha* loi^ been 
famou* for iti allk manufacture^ and 
h noted for Its stocking*, which are 
all wlred^nlUed and esteemed the 
bc*t In Deneal The ouantiiy of tdk 
eontumed here annually by the ne« 
the* In rarpcti, satin* and other 
kluflV It *ery great and a laige quan* 
tiiy of the raw article I* alto export 
cd to 1 urope and to almost every 
quarter of Indii thlaheinepecuhady 
s silk country nrohobly the next In 
the world to China 
The nver that flows p8*t Cosvim 
harar Is named the Bhagirathi end 2* 
the hoheit branch of the Ganges the 
others, In Hindoo estimation not 
ponsesting ihe same sanctity in tlio 
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ancient llindoo systems the west of 
the Bhagirathi river was named the 
Utter-rari, and Dachshim-rari, and 
the east of the same river Bhagni. — 
iColebroolCi Lord ValenttOf Tennant^ 

CossiMCOTTA . — K small town in 
the Northern Circars, twenty-eight 
miles travelling distance W. by S. 
from Vizagapatam j lat. 17® 39' N , 
Ion. 83“ 8' E. To the north of this 
place there is a military cantonment, 
where a small detachment is usually 
stationed — {JFjillarion, tjc.) 

CossiPOOR. — h. town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Bareily, 
twenty-six miles north from Mora- 
dabad , lat. 29“11' N., Ion. 78“l(r E. 
This is a place of Hindoo pilgrimage, 
has several temples, and a very holy, 
though dirty tank, where the pilgrims 
bathe. A great trade also passes 
through this town going north, ard 
some of the inhabitants are wedthy. 

CoTAMA — ^A village in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, principahtj of 
Lunawara, situated about ten miles 
south from the town of Lunawara.— 

CoTAPOBT — ^An inland village in 
the Malabar province, division of 
Cartinaad, fourteen miles S E. from 
Tellicherry ; lat. 11“ 43' N , Ion. 75® 
44' E. 

CoTTAPATAM — A. town in the Car- 
natic province, division of Marawa, 
fifty-two miles south from Taniore : 
lat 9“ 59' N, Ion. 79“ 14' E. 

CoTELAH — A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, forty-six miles N N.E. 
from Jeypoor^ lat. 37® 28' N., Ion. 
76“2'E. 

CoTiOTE — A small section of > the 
Malabar province, situated due east 
of Tellicherry, and comprehending 
about 312 square miles. The face of 
the country here, like the rest of Ma- 
labar, consists of low hills, separated 
by narrow vallies adapted for the 
nee cultivation. Approaching the 
ghauts these lulls rise to a consi- 
derable height, and the soil is every 
where good. The calamities Cotiote 


Buficred at the early stage of its con- 
nexion with the British government, 
were in a great measure owing to its 
forests, which encouraged the na- 
tives to make an ill-judged resistance 
against the British forces. The quan- 
tity of trees, including teak, pro- 
curable here in one year, does not 
exceed 300 or 400, and no metals 
have been discovered. Wherei’er 
tlicreis any long intermission of cul- 
tivation, stately forests arise, but the 
trees are of little value. In AD. 
1600 the number of houses inCo- 
tiotc was estimated at 4,087. Among 
the hills and woods there were then 
several rude tribes, but the whole 
number of slaves was only estimated 
at one hundred.— (JP. Buchanan, 4^c.) 

CoTTACoTTA. — A town in the Ba- 
laghaut ceded terntorics, fifty-six 
miles N. from Cuddapah ; lat. 15' 21' 
N., Ion. 78“54'E. 

CoTTEE — A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Bahar, ninety 
miles S by W. from Patna ; lat. 24“ 
21' N., Ion. 84“ 40' E. 

CouLAN ^or QuilonJ — A sea- 
port town in Travancore, 102 miles 
NN.W. from Cape Comorin; lat. 
8® 53' N , Ion 76“ 39' E. This is a 
place of considerable native tiade, 
cotton, pepper, ginger, cardamoms, 
and other merchandize being usually 
stored here, where there is also 
abundance of excellent fish, tortoises, 
nee of a good qualitr, bananas, pine 
apples, and other fruits. In remote 
times Quilon was a place of consi- 
derable note, and is said to have been 
built A D. 825. The Christian- as 
well as the Hindoo natives of this 
part of Malabar, commence their era 
at the period of its foundation; and 
It is "mentioned by Marco Polo, in 
AD. 1295. Alexis Menezes, the 
first ai chbishop of Goa, opened here 
his first conference with the Chris- 
tians of St Thomas, when „he made 
them renounce the principles of Nes- 
tonus, and embrace the doctnnes 
of the Roman Catholfc church, to 
which they in pwt continue united 
The Brahmins here possess a very 
Ancient temple dedicated to Siva, and 



tarton, 

Catcuya ^con/, a 
town 00 tbe aaKoa^t of the 
natte twenty two milci aotith from 
Madras Ut. lS*4(rN^ ton 80* }8 
E. This fort, catted 1^ (ho naUm 
SaadccUuRcler wnt tiuilt liyAnwarud 
Vem Khan, within miiikct*chot of 
the aea, near the mini of onother 
bctoiietn]* to the lioncnal EaiMndia 
Company of Oatcnu whose principal 
factory was at Corclon; In AiD 
1750 the French {pit msses^ion of it 
by stratagem In 17«>S It surrendered 
to Captain Qitc^ on condition shat 
tho commandant diould bo alloned 
to any away Ida own cflccta, winch 
proTcu to be a mat many turhies 
and s quantity of snulT commodities 
he dralt in After the cajiture of 
Chingleput the fortifications of Coipo> 
long were blown up The aea-sliore 
here aflbnla many beautiful ahelU.-* 
(Ornc fVn.i’ewa, 4^e) 

Cowiiollv<~A town in the Salem 
protmee and district, forty«eieht 
miles 8J5 from Senneapatam tau 
Ion rrsT'E 

CowisiiAa ~A town In Korthern 
Xlindostan within the geograplueal 
llmita of the Nepaulesc dominions, 
aituatcd on the cost side of the 


lofty turrets and plnnaelei of its serai 
ancf mosques, all constructed of tho 
stone of the ceuntiy,^FW/art»n, 

Coxta Baxat.-^ town In the 
province of Bengal, distnet of Chit- 
tagong siiuaied at tho piouth of Uio 
Nauf nrcf, about nine miles south 
of Ramoo and near the aoiifhem 
extremity ofthedistriet latSi'lS' 
Ion 93’SO'E. This Is a high 
dear, end open situation betim tho 
termination of what are called the 
white clilPi. It has a long and open 
beach to the sea on the south t on 
the west bounded by the see end on 
the north by the iCemoo plain, end 
It on the direct road by the sea to 
Teah Kauf No jangle approaches 
the station withm half n mile and 
cxeellcnt water flows fromtheapnngs 
In the elifli There is here an ele- 
vnted and cleat spot of ground auffi 
cient to canton five companies of 
arpoyst and in 181tf a custom house 
lowms the Arraean frontier was 
establishctl here , InlBHthcMugh 
population alone amounted to MO 
liut8.->{Co/oiicf Tiomas AfarKon, ^ ) 

CsAtiOAMoaE ^Ciirattg(i/iir^ ~A 
town on the Malabar eoa'it sixteen 
hiitcs N from the town of Cochin t 
let I0“1S'N, ion 70*15 E. This 
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town formerly belonged to the Dutch, 
but as they were unable to defend it 
against Tippoo, they sold it to the 
Raja of Travancore, which occasion- 
ed the first war with that Mysore 
sultan, commencing in June 1790 
It was taken fiom the raja and dis- 
mantled by M. Lally, Tippoo’s gene- 
ral, but the Mysorean troops were 
driven out in 1791. 

The Jews assert that they possess- 
ed Cranganore so early as A.D 490 , 
in 1505 the Portuguese erected a 
fortress here, of which the Dutch 
obtained possession in 1763. The 
diocese of the Roman Catholic bishop 
of Cranganore extends fiom Mount 
Dilly towards Cochin Most of the 
inland churches formerly belonging 
to the Nestonan community are in- 
cluded in It. This see comprehends 
eighty-nine churches, and is under 
the domination of Goa.— (i^ra. JPao/o, 
Biuce, JDow, C Buchanan, ^c) 

CiiEAKG — A. small town in the 
Malay peninsula near thfe southei n- 
most exti erne of the Queda principa- 
lity, The surrounding country pro- 
duces canes and rattans. 

CuDDATAH fCnpaJ . — ^This is the 
second large division of the Balaghaut 
territoiies, ceded by tlie Niraiii in 
1800, under winch head fuither 
statistical details will be found, the 
particulars noted here having reTe- 
rence to the western portion of the 
province The country from the 
town of Cuddapah approaching the 
Enshna is nearly a level, the ascent 
being rather towards that river. Al- 
though the surface generally be con- 
siderably elevated above the sea-coast, 
the heat during the months of April 
and May is intense, the mountains 
appearing to glow with fire The 
rains set in sooner than in the My- 
sore, but it happens not unfrequent- 
ly that the district is visited with a 
drought, as happened in 1807, when 
many thousand black cattle perished 
for want of sustenance. The great 
monsoon rams occur here as on the 
Coromandel const, and during their 
prevalence the country is nearly im- 
jiassablc, from the softness of the 


soil. In the months of Apiil and 
May there are frequent thunder 
storms the corrnscations ale ex- 
tremely vivid, and theexplosions loud. 
The chief river is the Pennar, and the 
principal geographical subdivisions, 

1. Cuddapah. 

2 Sidout. 

3 Gandicotta. 

4. Cumihum. 

5. Dupaud. 

6. Gurrumcondah, 

7. Punganooi. 

Throughout this district during the 
dry and hot season the water is 
blackish, but while the lains pievail 
it IS sweet and good, and in paiti- 
cular places it has been remarked to 
continue so throughout the whole 
yeai. The well water in the low 
country, wheie the black cotton 
soil abounds, is always hard, on ac- 
count of Its passing through calca- 
leous strata Soda is mostly found 
in a red ferruginous soil among the 
Pennaconda hills and the eastern 
langes that bound the distiict, the 
spots most productive of this alkali 
being for a considerable part of the 
year moist and swampy, known by 
their barren aspect, and the black 
colour the mould exhibits in the 
morning. When purest it is collected 
by the native washermen and used 
instead of soap, from which cause 
It has leceived the name of washer- 
man’s earth. In other tracts it is 
found mixed with common salt, which 
last IS extracted by the tank diggers, 
and applied to culinary' purposes 
Salt works of this description are 
found all over the Cuddapah district, 
the quantity in consequence required 
from the Coromandel coast is insig- 
nificant. Saltpetre also abounds, and 
may be procured by a very simple 
process. The cocoa-nut palm is not 
reared, nor is the common palmira 
often seen, the soil and climate not 
being adapted to them. Cotton is 
pretty generally cultivated throughout 
this distnct, but being rather a pre- 
carious crop, can only be vcntuicd 
on by the wealthier class of ryots; 
there is consequently no redundance 
for exportation In 1830 the whole 
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ctttmnteditrrsreln Und ikithln the 
Kmiu of Caildajwit we* r^Umetctl et 
1 (iOQOOOerfc* 

The liiamond mine* of Cudittph 
lie about mile* N 1«« of the 
toao, on iHith bank* of the Pconar 
nvrr, «hlth here *ni«hr* the iMie of 
a nnjte of hltU cii}uin Ims In •crtfa! 
dirmlon*. 'nieperpcndic}Urhcl;;ht 
of the h4:hnt nn^ n ajr tic ai>oitl 
i OQQ feet almTe the letcl of the 
country which t* not firratl* eteTOted 
ahoTetheiea. Thefatmid tohave 
ticen norhrd for Mrvrnl honilml 
jrcan and oceadonally diUDondi nf 
a eon*tJenh1e tire hMctircn foundi 
these mines ate lurroundnl hr cotti 
rated field*, and apr^r like heapa of 
itoncs and pits hall filled with nth* 
huh The jRmt ate al«a}B found 
niher In allurud tod or In mek* of 
the latest fomiailont fntecUn^them, 
thesnrcl la washed and •plead out, 
aAer which tlte diamonds, pmeralfjr 
aetj anatl onet, ate dueot etN h; the 
tparLIr The i;round {* rmiM hjr 
the eolleetot to »pe<u1ator»« who 
work it on their own aetountj hut 
when rtiy larpe dumon 1« ate found, 
which rarclj hapnens the f^otern 
taent clalma ene*ininl of the rafue 
In 1R17 the total t;rot« collcetlnn 
of the pehlic rerenue In Cudd*f«fi 
amounted to AsS pa*oda«, and 
the total population, according lo 
the erturna made hf the coUcclora to 
the Madras gorcrninent In In'*:? was 
1 094 4G0 pcr*oni.-^//rr«e /fadg 
ten IMte MS Vocunmft 4^) 

CctmarAit.— The name of thWcitr 
is aomeftmci written KIrpa as weU 
aa Cuddapah, Init both are cemt|v 
tionc of the Sanient word Cnns, 
whtcht^tfieaincrcjr} lat 14*3" N., 
Ion 73* 34 E , 307 feet ahore the 
lerd of tlie setu U stands on the 
liankt of the Cuddainh rirer, which 
has iff aouree in the bdls to the south 
cast of the town and has apnngs of 
fine water along ita whole course 
The palace where the natiohs of Cud* 
ilapali former^ resided Is atill to be 
Been in a mud fort close to the pet 
tah at present converted into a court 
ofjusticc \\ ithm thi* fort the pn 


son is alio •ituated and generally 
eontalpa from €00 to 700 pnseners 
eondemflcd to work In Irons for pc* 
rinds of from one to fourteen )r8rs, 
aecorthng in the nMure of their 
rtimrs which most cornmnnly arc 
burglaries and hlj^hway rolihcriea. 
Among the prifonera arc person* of 
ail ca tea huddled together without 
dt tlnction ; yet here they follow 
airictly the precepts of iheir castes 
tcapecthtg diet and pay rreat respect 
to Btahmin fclona. who however 
depraved and eTlminal. are always 
treated with more lenity than tfie 
Olliers by thr prlton attendants Tlie 
untried |ir{toners and debtors are 
kept aeparate Init of the lalter de* 
Bcnption therr are very firw { Indeed, 
all son* of felons and debtora are to 
well provided for that their condi- 
tion la railed by moit of their ae- 
ipiainlanee on the outvide of the pre- 
mises brnience of death la tiaually 
teeeltcd with perfect unconeern and 
(h^ delinquent eraeratiy requeats to 
be IndufgM with aomc tobacco and 
a good curry I these luauncs he8{i- 
IKwra 10 enjoy with much aatiifae* 
lion, and aftrr having finished hit 
nrai, washed hit mouth aerublicd 
ids teeth smoked some tobacco and 
gone through some trifling ceremo- 
niea, he proceeds to receive the cae- 
eiiilon orhia iratraee. 

Ciwhlraahwa* for many years the 
esplul of an Independent IwUn stale 
which aurvived ine destruction of the 
Deceany kingdoms and many old Va 
fan famihea still remain wfto apeak 
the llindostafiy iKalect with ainnilar 
purity In the adjacent country Taqm 
quanthiea of augnr nnd Jsgnry are 
made I but it is not a place of much 
eetire eemmeree Irnvctliiig. dis- 
tance from Madras l&q miles t from 
Serioeapatain fi?0 and from lljdera 
had,lbirtymtIes.*></fryne,4U^3 4c) 

CvwAtatz fCadaturJ *-Alownon 
the ita-coast of the Carnatic province 
clove to Fort St David and intren 
miles south from Pomlieherrrj lar 
11*44 N Ion 7€^S0*]> Tlie situ 
otion of this lownianniumlly airong 
being enclosed between two arms of 
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the Panaur river, and it would origi- 
nally have been a more commodious 
place for the chief British settlement, 
being to windward of Madras and 
Pondicheiry, and in the vicinity of 
Tanjore The streets of Cuddcilore 
are spacious, containing many houses 
of the better class, and it is altoge- 
ther one of the most extensive and 
populous to^vns in the south of India, 
The old fort has been long razed to 
the ground, and the line of the bound 
hedge, which formerly stretched 
across the isthmus, can now scarcely 
be traced. North of the Panaur is a 
suburb called the New Town, con- 
taining some handsome European 
houses, a large Portuguese church, 
and other buildings of good appear- 
ance Beyond this, on the border of 
a fine lawn opening to the sea, and 
ornamented with avenues of fine 
trees, is a large structure, formerly 
the residence of thb chief govei nor of 
the British settlements on the Coro- 
mandel coast, but in 1820 occupied 
by the collectoi . 

Cuddalore was taken possession of 
by Col. Coote’s army in 1760, and 
continued subject to the nabob of 
Arcot until the destruction of Col. 
Braithwaite’s detachment by Tippoo, 
when it was compelled to surrender 
at discretion to the combined armies 
of the French and Hyder, in April 
1782. The French gieatly strength- 
cned^the works, and supplied a pow- 
erful gainson under the Marquis de 
Bussy In June 1 783 Cuddalore was 
besieged by the British army com- 
manded by General Stuart, and on 
the 7th the outworks were stormed, 
after a desperate resistance, in which 
the assailants lost 942 killed and 
wounded, of whom 500 were Euro- 
peans, the greatest loss of this de- 
scription, particularly of officers, that 
has yet been sustained in any action 
fought by Bntish troops in India. 
On the 25th June the garrison as- 
saulted the trenches of the besie'rers 
but were repulsed, with the loS of 
600 killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
In the conflict two battalions of se- 
poys fought some of the oldest and 
best French troops with the bayonet. 


and foiled them at that favouiite 
European weapon. Two days after 
this bloody sally the announcement 
of peace arrived. During these scenes 
the neighbourhood of Cuddalore suf- 
fered greatly, and became nearly de- 
solate, the villages having been laid 
in ruins, and the inhabitants either 
destroyed or compelled to migrate — 
{Fullarton, JRenncllj bth Report, 
Bruce, ^c) 

CuDDAN — A. small town in the 
province of Mooltan, subject to the 
Ameers of Sinde, situated on the 
route from Hyderabad to Luckput 
Bunder, and afterwards to Mandavic, 
on the gulf of Cutch ; lat 24® 25' N., 
Ion. 69° 2' E. Betwixt this place 
and Luckput Bunder is a plain, over 
which, in the dry season, there is a 
good road, but swampy during the 
rains. The country between Meer- 
poor and Cuddan is little cultivated, 
being low marshy ground coveied 
with lye bushes ; and the sti earn of 
the Goonee becomes so narrow and 
shoal, that it is not navigable further 
south for boats of any description. — 
{MavJield,J^c) 

CuDJWA (Calchwa ). — A town in 
the Allahabad province, eleven miles 
S E from Eorah , lat. 26® 4' N , Ion. 
80° 26' E. 

CuLi.ATooa fCalatur ). — A town 
in the Carnatic province, district of 
Tinnevelly, 100 miles N E from Cape 
Comorin ; lat. 9® 5' N , Ion. 78® 38' B 

CuLLOOR — A town in the province 
of Hyderabad, thirty-seven miles E. 
by N. from Cuminumait, lat. 17° 20' 
N, Ion. 80® 44' E. 

, CjjLNA (KhalaiiaJ — A town in 
,the Bengal province, district of Jes- 
sore, seventy miles E.N E. from Cal- 
cutta ; lat. 22° 50' N , Ion. 89°, 32' B. 
This was forraerlj' the head-quai ters 
of the Roymungul salt agency 

CuT.NA (Khalana ). — A town in 
the province of Bengal, district ^ of 
Burdwan, situated on the west side 
of the Hooghly river, forty-seven 
miles N by W. from Calcutta , lat. 
23° 13' N, Ion 88° 21' E This is 
the poi t of the Burdwan district, and 
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M a poinitoui t>Uce At An 
tiooah nnrOtina, inanja nfOtirt! 
«tin liai II laip« UiUt after tHr 

DAtiTC faituoni dole to wKtch he hat 
rrfctcil « cho«k or liarar on a •rdc 
of cktrnt ond iiu*niri€mc« xrry tin* 
«iuat In thU port of lltailot ao.-> 
(fo/brtaa lijr) 

Ccutx^A town In die imirmre 
of •Ututed on tlieratt banV of 

the tfo^lj ftreft thirtr three imtee 
In a attaint line helow Ut 

23*fi N^lon hS*S.Vh Thethorrt 
nre n t«ed of raud nnd the iMoLi of 
the mcr covemlclote to theuatet'e 
tilth Creet and thMiJuftsfe 0{>* 
|>o«tte to the anehoraj^ of the ahl}^ 
taUlch tie aSxntl half a mile from the 
ahorv If a crecL, and at lU entraoee 
atandf the town of Cutpee Hie 
crew I of flil{>« l^n* here tufTct dread 
full^ ffORi }<f estmne ttnhfaUhtnet*^ 
numlten daltr fathn;; <acn(icrt to the 
jieitnentlj ethataitoni from the mud 
and rotten 

CuNU ^CSi«a/4^<>>^ town aed 
fort tn the provinee of Canara, twen- 
ty fire tnllet amithh; m«l from Man 
pilore Thii | lare ttandt on n hl^h 
fwnlniuta in a aalt*tiater Ule »e^ 
rated from the tea Vj a inot of »aod 
Tfie country to the nortli of Cumlj 
funnertr heloojrcd to rdas of the 
Jdn rehdoni hut the latt of tlie 
nunfar Jihi ra]aa wat Itanged hjr 
*nppoo 

CuMNOUiaoeov— A decayed hill 
fart in the My tore tituated on a 
lofty mountain of iialed »)cnhr at a 
ahortdutaocetotheNJ ofNundy* 
drooj* 

Cummcmait^A dtttilon In the 
llyderthad tito\mce» of which U oe 
cupiet the eastern cxtreniir where 
It borders on the British district of 
Hidatnundry It is hut IndifTcrenUy 
cuftiratol and thinly Inhahlied yei 
It contains many disorderly diarae* 
ten who seek rcfiise among lujun 

f lies and fastnesses from whence they 
isue in predatory hands, and Infest 
the peaceable cuUirators of tlic ad 
jaceni proyineca under Britidi juris* 
diction The town of Curomumalt, 


fnnn which the tract dcrires Its name 
Is *itiiate«1 In Ut 17* If Ion. 80* 
11 h .» fiftr^fire mites north west 
from Condspiny There are also 
someconsidcrahlesrilUget{ Imt, not 
withstanding Its long rldmly to the 
ttildence of British functionaries 
this csicnstre tract of eountre (and 
Indeed the Miani • dominions gMC* 
rail}) ttm^nt a sort of frrra tscc^ 
ai/a. 

Clmhcm^A hillr luhdmston of 
llic Balaghatif eedeii temforics com 
prthcndctl In the Cuddarah district^ 
and sitttilrd between the fifteenth 
and aUieenih degrees of north lals- 
tude It conialni no mcr of magni 
tude nor any trmatVaUe town cs* 
cept Cummum the capital which 
standslnlat la *17 ^..lon 70*10*1’ 
fifty ila mdea north west fiotn On 


Ccwooaaiiw*»A fcmln(!at*a mud 
fart In the prostnee of Agra, diitrlct 
of Alifshur, which In eonsequenee of 
the tefraetory coo tuct of the pos* 
ses or was m 1h07 hesltgeil a 
BmlibforiT and an attempt made to 
carry It hy storm) but the assalUnts 
were drlccn lock with great sUugh 
trr the loss of men and oOirers ex 
credingthat nistaincd In many pitch 
ed battles The gam on, howtsrr, 
as frrqumily happens In these esses, 
lost heart dunn„ the tiLht and when 
the morning amvrd it was found 
they had cracuated 

CuNUWAit^— A town lielonging to 
Smdu tn the prosmcc of Candcish 
divulon of Nemaur, which in 1830 
contained 800houset;Ul fil* fiA N , 
Ion 70*& Iw, forty miles north from 
Doorhanpoor Tins place stands 
In an open plain and is surrounded 
hr a good mud wall about fifteen firct 
high and has a lame tank to the 
northward whence issues a stream 
that flows to tlie east Tlie pergun* 
nah attached to Cundwah eompre* 
hends an area of uSO square milca 
which tn 1H20 contained 170 riKagcs t 
but not more than 139 were Intin* 
bitcd.*^ilfafeo/n 4*^) 

CuaiBVH town tn 
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the northern cn cars, forty-two miles 
north-west from Cicacolc, lat. 18® 42' 
N., Ion. 83®3G'E 

CunoDE — town in the northern 
circars, fifty-two miles cast by north 
from Bustar ; lat 19® 38' N., Ion. 83® 
IG'E. 

CirnNOUi. (CandantirJ , — A subdi- 
vision of the Balaghaut ceded dis- 
trictSj winch formerly composed the 
territory of an independent Patau 
pi mcipahty. It is bounded on the 
nortii by the Toombuddra and Krish- 
na iiveis, in approaching which from 
the south the country becomes more 
stony and rocky’ Close to the last- 
mentioned river and along its banks 
aie hiils, the more clcvcitcd of which 
were foimerly’ foitificd, and consi- 
dered places of strength. Tlic black 
cotton soil IS the most prcsalcnt, and 
the face of the country stony with 
much jungle, and coicicd with pal- 
mira trees At Banaganpilly are dia- 
mond mines which were formerly 
productive In modern maps this 
territory is named Ghazipooi 

The chiefs of Curnoul, or as it is 
also named Kummeer Nuggur, are 
of an ancient Afghan family, which 
originally served undei the Bejapoor 
sovereigns, but afterwards held mili- 
tary appointments under the Mogul 
emperor, Shah Jehan The jaghiie 
of Curnoul was confei i ed in A D. 
1651 by Aurengzebe, then governoi 
of the imperial terntoiy’ in the Dec- 
can,' on Khi/zer Khan (a lineal an- 
cestor of the present nabob). Prior 
to this the country formed part of 
the Bijanagur possessions Khizzer 
Khan was assassinated by his son 
Daoud Khan Punnee,who being slam 
in battle in I7l5, his body was drag- 
ged at the tail of an elephant round 
the city of Boorhanpoor Leaving 
no issue, his brothers, Ibrahim Khan 
and All Khan, ruled jointly for six 
years, and were succeeded by the son 
of the latter, named Ibiahim Khan, 
who rebuilt and strengthened the fort 
of Curnoul, and after a reign of four- 
teen years was succeeded by his son 
AM Khan. Tins person filled the 
throne sixteen years, and was suc- 


ceeded by his eldest son, Hiinniut 
Bahadur Khan, all under the autho- 
rity of the Nizain. In 1750 Him- 
iiiut Bahadur aLCompanied Nassir 
Jung oil his expedition to the Carna- 
tic, where, in correspondence w'ltli 
M.Duplcix, he confederated with the 
nabobs of Cuddapah and Shahnoor, 
and betiaycd the cause of Nassir 
Jung, who was slain by the Cudda- 
pah chief in the battle of Ginjcc 
Himiiiut Bchadtii being soon after 
slain in a skirmish,'wns succeeded by 
Miinawnr Klian, the father of the late 
chief Alif Khan. 

Some time after his accession the 
nizam, Salabut Jung, detached a 
force to assume the Ciiiiioul terri- 
tory', but a compromise in money 
taking place, Munawar Khan was 
confirmed in the possession of the 
jaghirc, which he quietly occupied 
until the arrival of Hy der fi om My'- 
sorc, who Iciicd a contribution of 
one lack of rupees In 1790 Muna- 
war Khan sent a party' of horse, un- 
der the command ol his third son, 
Alif Khan, along with the Nizam’s 
auny, to join Lord Cornwallis at Se- 
lingapatain On his return the same 
year Munawar Khan died, after hold- 
ing the chicfship forty years, and was 
succeeded, under the sanction of the 
Nizam, by Alif Khan, who took ad- 
vantage of the absence of his two 
elder brothers to seize the jaghirc, 
in the possession of which he subse- 
quently maintained himself On the 
transfer of the country in 1800, the 
rights of sovereignly exercised by the 
soubadar of the Deccan became vest- 
ed in the British government, and 
these feudal obligations were observed 
by the Nabob with great accuracy 
and precision His administration in 
othei respects, however, appear to 
have been defective, for in 1803 his 
territories exhibited a most woeful 
picture of desolation and misrule. 

The soil of Curnoul is in general 
a rich black mould, but at the above 
date a large proportion had retuined 
to a state of nature, and was over- 
spread with weeds and jungle. Many 
of these evils arose from the subdivi- 
sion of the country into a number of 
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Jiglufft a«*isnei! \%\ sniiclpv 
lion to the Nabob* cmiftor* «o* 
al»o from the vctnlbiu matta^rnient 
of the land andcr tbe Natiob • own 
siipcnntentfcncr wbicb liiil 
the pnnnpal revennt from twenty to 
ten hcl« of ruptr« per antinni f A 

lb33 the whole Cnmout country 
eontainril t>3<! tiiUsetj the dtitie* on 
consumption and mmhaudtre to 
i \*ljrian»Mes ♦jwWuousUquorcio 
44 OM} and the pit]:ritn tai of the 
temple of Tanratl to IHtHKt nipcc* 
The admtmitratlan of jittttee altot 
was »o wholly nrjtlcetcd that the 
raianc perortroted ihegrcitest cner 
mitie* wiili Impiinit]' end Midi was 
the SuTeterney of the fiatrri iuImh 
tinj; between the hcir^pparcnt and 
lilt father thatltwasreportrdeachof 
them cmploj cst prnons tootfrr upnra* 
}en fur the destruction of the other 

The chiefdup having been field for 
1*»0 yean by a tenure almoit lnde> 
pendent theBnii h coterniurnt long 
withheld ft* {nteeferenre tut at 
length afCiin attained aurh a pitch of 
anarchy that ttaintcfposttian became 
Indirprotahle to maintain the leptf 
mate niemsion and rntnun the ea 
ccasn of the Nabob a troop* a raiu 
tmoua lll<pald raUile On the dnih 
of AlifKhan In 1815 the throne wa* 
usurped by MuxulTcr Khan htssoun^ 
cat aont who sras expelled 1^ n dc* 
tachment of ^ladms troons and Mu 
nawar Khan the lawful neir« a ubsti 
tiitriL«(Ole/i/ia jlfarrlod Onte, 
J-yth Utparlt JtmuU ) 

CeaKotrt^The enpitat of the pre* 
eedlns principality aituated on the 
south side of the Toombuddn let 
15* 44 Ion Ttie fen 

IS protected by the mcr tfenday (ut 
December alniosc dr) ),nnd theToom 
Iniddra with a width of lirom 700 
to 800 yards on all sideaf while the 
western side is strongly forilficdt 
three of the bastions bmng flOy feet 
high and covered to the parapets of 
the curtidn liy a stee|i glacis Tlie 
interior is oTmon cntiridy covered 
with stone and mud houses, except 
along the western face, in 1810 
amounting to 1^109 of whieli 015 


were Inliat itcil lOOunoeciiplcd and 
the fcmaindcr ahandoned and falling 
to piece* Towards the south of 
the fart Is the pctiah, which Is of 
conildrralle extent and contains u 
numerous population In thls» iheir 
llcfcany metropolis the Tstans ex 
htlni llirir ancient manners and fsna* 
tldttns in censidcrabte iwrfcetion as 
they tnaVe a ment of being Ignorant 
of every thing except horsemanship 
and file use of arm* regarding all 
other acquirements as eirrnuoate 
Tlie late nslwb Atif KliaOf not un 
frequenilr viiitcti the shnne of Mis« 
Lcen ^han the ancient sjnntual dl 
rector of liis family On these oc- 
ca ions hewalLcdlnprocetiionbare* 
foot from the fort to the mausnleiim 
distant one mile eanylrg on Ids 
shoulders a feather !«: filleil with 
sherlict which he di«tnbuteil to the 
mob of religious mendicants and ras 
iramuflin* who followctl him with 
shouts nf approbation. 

Tlie fortress of Curnouf had been 
gtscA in jvhho to tlie ancestors of 
the present Nabob anil from its great 
strength natural and attiheial had 
nerer since that time been laVen by 
nnynatiicpoHcr ilyderandtlppoo 
In the renlth of their glory, were co»> 
cent to levy a tribute by temporary 
Incursions but never attempted to 
otsail the fort This eireumstsnce 
had eUen >Iusuncr Khan (who usurp* 
eti the pnneipahty In 181.*) an Idea 
that It was Impresnable, end lu gar 
risen of all descriptions amounted to 
•f GOO men. It was besieged fn form 
byaDntish detachment; tnebattenes 
were opened on the ]4ih December 
1815, nnd next day It surrendered nt 
discretion without the loss of a man 
to the Bsuilante This carty capture 
was attnliuted to the eS^ of the 
bomb* among the horse amounting 
to about 600 the personal property 
of the chiefs, who owing to the pro* 
caiitions taken, ami to the Tooin* 
buddra alieingunfonlable could not 
make itieir cseane Trnvelhng dis. 
taftce from lltuernbsd 137 miles; 
from Madras 570 and from Sennea* 
patam 570 ntilea.— (Cbf Jlfarnott, 
Cvf /^ompun,Orme,Jlett>i(/l,^c) 
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CiranAH f Kliai a). — A town in the 
province of Allahabad,' situated on the 
S.W. side of the Ganges, forty-five 
miles N W. from Allahabad ; lat. 
25® 41' N., Ion 81® 16' E The banks 
of the Ganges here are unusually high 
and bold, and the site of the ancient 
city is a tissue of ravines, strewed 
over with Mussulmaun tombs and 
heaps of ruins, interspersed with the 
scattered buildings of the modem 
town, which still contains a consider- 
able population. The fort stands on 
the highest part of the bank, and 
has been a noble piece of masonry. 
A gateway, and part of the walls, 
built of enormous blocks of solid free- 
stone, are still in existence In 1582, 
when Abul Fazel compiled his sta- 
tistical description of Hindostan, a 
small circar was attached to Currah, 
but it has long since merged into the 
surrounding British districts Currah 
owes Its fame and stately buildings to 
a celebrated Mahomedan saint named 
Sheikh Cumaul, who with his son 
and several of his disciples lies bu- 
ned here. In 1823 hts own tomb 
was 111 tolerable repair, but most of 
the others were gone to ruin. 

The country between the Ganges 
and the Goomty, from Currah to Be- 
nares, on the east side, abounds with 
sujee muttee, a species of earth im- 
pregnated with alkali, fiom one to 
three inches thick, which is pared off 
at the conclusion of the rainy season, 
and sold to the soap manufactuiers 
at Allahabad and Benares. — iFtdlar- 
ton, Fennell, ^ e.) 

Cuhrode . — K populous town in 
the province of Gujerat, situated on 
the south bank of the Nerbudda nver, 
about eighteen miles from Surat : lat. 
21® 121 N., Ion. 73° 25' E In 1817 
this town and the pergunnah attach- 
ed, valued at 65,000 rupees annual 
revenue, ivere received from the Gui- 
cowar in exchange for the division of 
Bejnpoor. 

^CuRRUCKoEAH —A town and ze- 
mindary in the proiince of Bahar, 
district of Boglipoor, 100 miles S E. 
from Patna, lat. 25® 8' N., Ion. 86® 
13'E. 


CuRRUCKFOOR f KliorokpurJ- — A. 
town and zeraindary in the province 
of Bahar, district ol Boglipoor, eigh- 
teen miles south from Monghir; lat. 
25® 8' N., Ion. 86® 35' E. Owing to 
the natural strength of the country, 
theCuriuckpoor chiefs formeily pos- 
sessed considerable power, and when 
at variance with the government used 
to retire to the narrow vallies among 
the hills, where they could not be 
pursued by Mogul horsemen.— (E. 
Buchanan, 4‘c.) 

CuRRYBARRV ( Corvoati) — A large 
and jungly zemindary east of the 
Ganges, long attached to Bengal, but 
not strictly within its geographical 
limits. It consists of lands on the 
east side of the Brahmaputra, origi- 
nally dismembered from the Garrow 
territories, and it is still almost sur- 
rounded by the hills and jungles in- 
habited by that people, into the defiles 
of which no regular troops can pe- 
netrate. Including the estate of Mech- 
para, this tract of country stretches 
from north to south over a space 
nearly sixty-seven miles in length by 
twenty-three in breadth. Wit&n the 
last twenty years it has been greatly 
infested by the incursions of the Gar- 
rows, whose aggressions were proba- 
bly fii St occasioned by the frauds and 
exactions practised on them by the 
zemindar, the resumption of the sayer, 
or variable imposts, not having oii- 
ginally extended to this quarter. In 
1813 an anangement was effected for 
the abolition of these duties, to sup- 
press the extortions to which their 
existence subjected the Garrows Ac- 
cording to the accounts produced for 
the adjustment of this claim, the ze- 
mindai's net receipts on account of 
these duties amounted to 3,627 ru* 
pees per annum, while the whole land 
rent paid to government for the per- 
gunnah was only 3,062 rupees, so 
that after relinquishing the total re- 
venue accruing to government, a ba- 
lance of 505 rupees remained annually 
payable to the proprietor out of the 
public treasury. In 1812 the Bengal 
presidency endeavoured to purchase 
this estate : but, although nearly in a 
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state of nntere the pro|inctor i!e- 
mandetl ISO 000 rupees, fn a tract 
of luefi dimenstoni and so remotely 
situated, the diSicuIty and expense 
of suppottme a police cttabhihment 
IS so p«at, that were it not opposed 
iiy political considcrationi it would 
he prefe^le to renounee the sore. 
rei0ntyaltogcther4->(rHA/ieJI/5 Do 
nesr/ 

CoasAtxc.^A tdl^ in northern 
llmdoitan distnetorGurwal seren- 
tr fire miles NN fromSennaeur} 
lat.30*0rX.,loa 7S«S1 h. This 
place stands on the foot of the Jum* 
noulri or 0uoderpooch mountain 
three miles from Jumneutri to which 
tt is the nearest sill^ and hi 1817 
contained (nentynre substantul 
houses. By the sides of the fmn 
and Jumna are temal snots of dat 
l^und onwhidithemhabitanttraise 
ipain enough for thar luhilstenee 
although snow falls to the end of 
April and ooreri the neiglihounn)* 
peaVs at all seasons.— <Gtip/ 

SM, Jot Frtuft 4e>) 

Ca*rtz(AtuhtJ,i"^ town In the 
province of Dentil district of lUJe* 
shaliy fihj two miles t.S G. from 
hloorshcdabsd laL 23* 4 N., ton. 
89* Site This is the port of Comer 
eolly and during the rainy season 
there is a passage post Custee for 
boats to the lloogldy nrer 

CuTAKt.— A small town In the pro- 
vince of Cnnarat situated above the 
western ghauts let. 1 4* iS^ N., Ion. 
74* 48^ £ The iohalntants of this 
neighbourhood arcmosdyllaigaBrah 
mms a very Industrious class of men, 
who perform all agneultural Isboun 
with their own han(U.->^F BudUman, 
60 

CuTc»Gi»>DAi^A.»-Alafge division 
of Baloodiistan. situated principally 
between the 27th and 29th degrees m 
north latitude To the north it has 
the province of Sewistan j on the 
south that of Sinde to tbc west it 
has the Brabooiek mountains, and to 
the cast a desert treet that separates 
It from the river Indus The utmost 
length from north to south may be ic 
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tlmsted at 120 miles t and in breadth 
the hsldtiible part, at little more lliaa 
tl!^ miles. 

The chief town in tins traet » 
Gundava which Is not so large ns 
Kelat, but built with greater rnu* 
hrily, and bent In better order The 
bhan of Kelat with most of Ins 
chiefs, resorts here in w inter to escape 
the Intense cold of the mountains. 
Giindavn Is surrounded with a mud 
well over the gates of which leading 
to Kelat, Corachic and Shtkarpoor, 
some small sw irds are mounted. The 
nett towns in rank arel)bBder,Bhiig, 
nnd I heree each containing from 
1 000 to IJtOO houses, surrounded 
by mud walls and bastions perfuroted 
with loop-holes. The plains contain 
many villages The population of 
Ctitch Gundava consists mostly of 
Jots, a people whose manners, ap- 
pearance and enstoms indicate them 
(o have been ongmatly limdooi^ 
subsemientiy converted to the Sfa- 
hemedan reiiaon. They reside m 
permanent village^ and euUirete the 
adjacent soil, the tent of whldi ihtgr 
pay to their Baloochy and Brahoocn 
chieftains. There urea few Hindoos 
settlcdin GDndava,and In the smaller 
towns and villages who carry on n 
trade with the culUvntora by barter, 
and afterwards tnnsport the gram 
and other productions to Mebran 
Corachie andSommeany The land 
b rich and loamy but it Is a remark- 
able fact that ru» will not grow m 
this province although It produces 
luxuriant crops of every other descrip- 
tion It rains m June, July and 
August, and also a little in the spring 
months. The simoom or pestllentiu 
wind, blows hero during the hot 
months, and is very destruetfve even 
to the nahres.— (I etltnger, ^ ) 

CGTCII 

fCbebdir amonutj 
This provinee is pnnnpally situated 
betvreen the twen^-Unru and twenty- 
fifth degrees of north latitude and 
consists of two portions I one an im- 
mense salt morass named the Runn, 
and described separately , the other 
2 u 
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an iri'cgulai hilly tract, completely 
insulated by the Runn and the sen. 
On the west, the easternmost branch 
of the Indus and a barren waste di- 
vide Cutch from Smde] on the east 
IS the gulf of Cutch and the Runn ; 
on the north is the sandy desert; and 
on the south the Indian ocean. In 
length It may be estimated at ICO 
miles from cast to west, and, includ- 
ing the Runn, at ninety-five from 
north to south. 

During the rainy season Cutch is 
wholly insulated by water, and during 
the fair season by a desert space from 
four to sixty miles in breadth. While 
the south-west monsoon prevails the 
northern frontier is entirely covered 
with water, generally salt, and no 
where quite sweet. When the mon- 
soon abates the waters retire, and 
leave a morass which gradually dries 
up and yields good pasture. The 
principal divisions of Cutch on the 
west are, 1st Ubrassa, and 2d Gur- 
rah, on the north Pawur and Pu- 
chum , on the sea-coast Eanthi , and 
on the east Wagur. 

Almost the whole face of the coun- 
try near the hills is covered with vol- 
canic matter (a rare substance in 
Hindostan); the rocks appear to have 
been split by the action of fire, and 
their vicinity abounds with specimens 
of metallic scoria Through the cen- 
tre of the province fiom east to west 
there is a range of moderate sized 
mountains named the Laklii, which 
divides It nearly into two equal parts. 
This chain is a continuous mass of 
rock, destitute of soil and water ; for 
although many torrents descend while 
the monsoon lasts, they entirely fail 
with the periodical rains. The most 
r-emarkable elevations are the moun- 
tains named Nunow, or Chigo, and 
a remarkably flat hill named Warra 
The aiable portion of Cutch consists 
mostly of valhes between the two 
ridges of mountains, and other in- 
ferior hills, and of the plain stretch- 
ing from the sea-coast, occasionally 
interspersed with detached hills. 
Close to the beach is a high bank of 
sand, which extends the whole way 
from the Indus to the gulf of Cutch. 


There are not any rivers in Cutch 
with perennial streams, but many 
torrents winch leave their channels 
nearly dry when the rams cease. Of 
these some have springs in their beds, 
which appear, disappear, and re-ap- 
pcar at certain spots before the chan- 
nel terminates at the sea-coast, and 
throughout all Cutch the streams 
appear to diverge from the centre. 
Those north of the Lakhi chain flow 
in that direction until they reach the 
Bunnec morass , those on the south 
flow towards the sea; but the whole 
arc unfortunately so brackish, that in 
the hot season even the cattle reject 
It. Wells, ^however, are numerous, 
and usually aflbrd good water by dig- 
ging thirty feet under ground The 
earthquake of 1819 aflcctcd, in a re- 
markable degree, the eastern, and al- 
most deserted channel of the Indus, 
which It 1 cfliled and deepened. 

The general soil of the pi ovince is 
a light clay covered to the depth of 
about five inches with a coarse sand ; 
further down white and yellow clay 
are found, and beneath a sti alum of 
rock, which being pierced, excellent 
water is reached. Throughout Wagur 
the soil IS generally more loamy. 
Cutch may be desciibed as almost 
destitute of wood. The common 
Neem,peepul, and babool are met with 
occasionally about villages ; the tama- 
rind, banyan, andmangoe are rare, and 
the cocoa-nut reared with difficulty 
even on the sea-coast Date trees 
are not uncommon, and yield fruit 
of a good quality. The impregnation 
of the female tiee by the pollen of 
the male has been practised from time 
immemorial. Iron ore is found every 
whei e, and a species of wood-coal of 
a tolerably good quality, about twenty 
feet below the surface. Bituminous 
earths and ligneous petrifactions also 
abound. Eighteen miles east of Luck- 
putbunder, near the village of Mhur, 
there is said to be an extinct volcano, 
and from another hill in the same vi- 
cinity there issues a fountain holding 
alum strongly in solution, monopo- 
lized by the Cutch government 
As Cutch does not produce gram 
sufficient for its own consumption. 
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naelt U ImttorlfJ frt»B» Gojcnt Ma 
Ubar and htnJ< in tttuni ri*r itlilcli 
ration Is prlndpallr rapontd. The 
Ciiirh hone has Ton? been knonn 
And purthkiol liT EnropraMt the 
oxen are of a rtijrtnferior dmnpilon, 
Imt enstt are math cttmnnL On 
Ihe of the lltinn ami desert the 
oil I am is met anth. ti Is naturallp 
an inhabitant of the salt srastes, btit 
in the mli season penetrates to the 
ruUteaied connin, ahere It causes 
much dama*e il Is thirteen hands 
hi^h has a bacL neeV an I beitjr of 
a li«.ht brown eolonr with a dark 
ttnpe down the nJpe of the hack t 
ton: cars like tlie domestic as<, but 
with a more melodious brae and 
straff hmtis. Ilisj^neral rood U 
the saline ?rasscs of the desert and 
tirackish watert )et he Is neter seen 
la a bad condition The fieih Is said 
In lie toteral le ratine Imt it held tjr 
the nalhes In ftrrat abhorrener 
Tire prtoripal towns of Cutch are 
nhooj kfandarla, l^ekniitbunder 
Moondra Anjtf Kotesee Nanjercha 
Kotara Koha, Tbera., Sandhan Kj 
ra Mothira, Uoapooft Adooi ^^•n• 
dta and ^i^slr The Cuteh pilots 
and tnannets are noted for their skill 
and rlaim the merit ofhiTin? first 
snstructed the Arabs In nan^ation 
and ihipJriiildtn 9 t )ct Ihejratill use 
the cress staff and keep their dead 
reckoning as la the dm « of \aseo de 
Gatna,anlperhl^ls ef^Kin? Solomon 
The|mntipa1 icaport Is Mandarie 
from whence ahotit 30 000 candies of 
cotton are exported besides ghee 
and oil tn dhinp,hien or coasting tcs- 
sels from SotofiSOtons and since 
the lunprcislon of piracy this cum 
mcree nas considerable increased 
In ancient times ifieproTioce of 
Cutch appears to have been occupied 
by pastoral tnbes for tlie hoomwes, 
or cultivators do not appear at any 
time to hire formed on essential 
Mrtion of the community t otid the 
Chowras although formerly the so- 
Tcmtng eiaas, are now extinct Ihe 
modem Jliarcjahs are a branch of the 
great Stnde Surama stock and ni> 
numed the title of Jhareiah to distm* 
gtnsh the progeny ofa celebrated chief 


named Jharm whose fiith wliellier 
litodoo or ^laliomcsfan is still a mat 
Icf ofeontfovrrsy among UicCulchiet 
llie jhnnjshs having rstidilished their 
indqicndcnee, their chief look the 
title of Jam, and held it until about 
the middle ef Acbera reign when 
Khengar* who had been npclled was 
reinttaiM by the Sultan of rujerat 
liie rcignlns Ilow in lilltt was the 
eleventh In uescent from Khengar A 
Ctitch Jhartjah is half n Mahomedan 
for he tielirves tn the Konoi worships 
^fkhomrdan saints, and atnfams from 
forbidden food The ^IBIlomel^n 
tnt«> ifwwtly of Stndean orimn arc 
mtliUry or pastoral i but Ihe ^leyann», 
under vatsous apjiellatlons are prp> 
fcMlonally rol>bm and nssa sinK 
The other dm ionofJlurejidis are 
tlmdoDs as they prtsme Ihe lock 
of hair on thetr heads do not under 
^ nrtiimaiton alntahi from the 
drnh of cattle and adore any thing m 
^ shape of an !iiia,«e ttoih clasiea 
are • most Ignomni, Indolent race 
addicted 10 strong and fiery liquors 
of which th^ dnnk such quant! 
ties as would destroy a T oropcan 
Tlieir wires, til proruttsl from other 
tnbes on the contraiy are active 
jealous and Intnguing, holding in con 
tempt their drunken and Tmliccile 
hinhands. Female Infiinlleide Is uni 
versall} practisctl. Its «Ute or com 
meneement remains wholly unknown 
yet such is the preposterous pnde of 
amodcmJharrUh that they consider 
it a loss of character should tlidr 
dauihicr weil any man whatercr In 
1619 Capi Maemurdo was of opinion 
that the total number of female Jha* 
njahs then alire In Ihe whole prorince 
was somewhere about tinny t the 
whole numlicror the Jhar^idt tribe 
was then estimated at about IS 000 
rsona« Eren the MabometLins of 
ar^sh descent assume the pnrllege 
of drstrosing their daughters 
The Bbattias are a llindoo \tsh 
nuvtte sect of Sinduin ongin who 
worship a delnuelied opum^ting 
Brahmin named Gossenjee Mibaraje 
whose prisileges with the femdesare 
untimiied l1ie Bhattias are not* 
withstanding, sVilfut and mdustnous 
S II S 
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merchants, who pursue wealth over 
Arabia and the west of India, leaving 
the propagation of their families to 
such members of their community 
as choose to take the trouble. Brah- 
mins, both genuine and spurious, are 
met with in Cutch. Charons, Bhatts, 
and other tragalla wara (castes that 
commit suicide) are numerous Of 
the total population, probably one- 
half are Mahomedans. Taken in the 
aggregate, the Cutchies present a 
disgusting picture of vice, debauchery, 
andbeastliness. They are treacherous 
to a pioverb, and it is a common 
saying, that if a saint were to drink 
the water of Cutch, he would instan- 
taneously change his nature The 
language of Cutch is a dialect of the 
Sanscrit, of which manywoids are 
retained in puiity ; but it has no pe- 
culiar written character, and is much 
mixed with Sindy and Gujeratty. A 
translation of the Lord’s Pray er into 
this dialect, was found to contain 
twenty-four words out of thnty-two 
radically the same as the Hindostany 
and Bengalese specimens The Guje- 
ratty IS here the language of business, 
and Its character of correspondence 
Cutch is mentioned by AbulPazel, 
in 1582, as an independent state, but 
the power of this principality appears 
to have been at the highest about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when 
Row Dasul is said to have held garri- 
sons in Sinde, Parkur, and Cattywar, 
which were lost by Row Lacka, who 
succeeded in A.D. 1751. Row Gore 
came next, and anarchy prevailed till 
his death in 1778, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Raydhun (the father of the 
late Row Bharmuljee), who became 
deranged ; and Futteh Mahomed, the 
military commandant, gained the as- 
cendant, and in 1793, expelled Dho- 
sul Rain, but w as in his turn, in 1802, 
ejected by Bhyjee Bawa, brother to 
Row Raydhun, when he returned to 
Anjar. All these revolutions (another 
of which reinstated Futteh Mahomed 
in Bhooj, which he governed until 
1813) were eflected by the mercenaiy 
troops, consisting of Arabs, Sindies, 
and Cutch Mahomedans, the Jhare- 
j'alis appearing to take little interest 


in the stiuggle. Row Bharmuljee 
then took the lead ; but habits of in- 
toxication soon deianged his intel- 
lects, and would have precipitated 
him from the throne, had not the 
British government been compelled to 
interfere at that juncture to repiess 
the banditti that issued from theCutch 
territories, and laid waste the neigh- 
bouring provinces 

The present Row' (a minor) was 
elected undci the patronage of the 
Biitish government, and the political 
agent at Bhooj may be reckoned the 
fiist member of the regency'. In 1821 
the national ti oops consisted of 500 
horse and 2,000 militia, besides the 
contingents of the Jharejahs, which 
if all collected might approach 30,000 
men. The numbei of chiefs at that 
date was about 300, and the whole 
number of their tribe was guessed at 
fiom 10,000 to 13,000 persons The 
other inhabitants of Cutch have been 
estimated at half a million, of which 
more than one-third are Mahomedans 
(mostly Hindoo converts), theremain- 
dei Hindoos of the pacific castes. 
The whole revenue of Cutch does 
not exceed sixteen lacks of rupees per 
annum, of which lather more than 
one-half belongs to the Row ; the i e- 
mainder being assigned to different 
branches of his family . The Row’s 
ordinary jurisdiction is confined to his 
own demesne, each Jharejah chief 
exercising unlimited authority within 
his own lands. The Row can summon 
them all to his standard, but must 
pay them . their annual revenue varies 
from 100 to 30,000 rupees each. 

Cutch has at all times been depen- 
dent on Sindc for a large portion of 
its subsistence, for it is not fertile, 
water being scarce and often salt, the 
soil either i ocky or sandy, and the 
extent cultivated unequal to the sup- 
port of Its own scanty population 
It IS notwithstanding, at the present 
period, in as flourishing a condition 
as It has ever been, in defiance of the 
devastations caused by the earth- 
quake of 1819, which neaily destrwed 
Bhooj, greatly injured Anjar, Man- 
davee and Moondra, and overturned 
many of the Jlinrc)tih forts. This prin- 
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cinaUty cseq>ed the ravnMS of the 
‘hiahnttDS, t«ice repelled invasiona 
from &tnde and may be said to hate 
remalnetl tineonquercd until 1810, 
when fibooj was taben by SlrlVtUiam 
Kelt’s army by escalade in the course 
of a few bouts and hat erce since 
contained a Brlinh |pirriton Tlie 
independence maintained by Cuteh 
throueh ascries of centuries, alihoueh 
placed between powerful empires Is 
n proof that it was known to contain 
nothing to pratif* ambition or to 
topipenaatc for tnc expense of its 
conquest which would be aggrarated 
the time ncecssary for tiie redue 
tion of the innumerablo little fortres 
ses with which It IS studded On this 
account it was to be wished that it 
could hare rcmaiocd a barrier between 
the Bntisli possessions and those of 
the Ameers of Stnde hut ProYtdenee 
deerced otherwise for of all the 
Bntish alliances this is the most In 
timate complicated and dilHcult to 
dissolre — ^ jifseiNarde EUAinttane 
Cb/ t n tiler PuUte MS i)oea 
menu, ^ ) 

CuTcauiAtaY (Cat^nlnn) —A 
small town in Bootan under the juns 
diction of the subah or goreroor of 
Chcrang a place four daia journey 
from Cutcliuuany to which station 
this funcliuaaiy^dcsccnds during the 
cold season Tlio town of Cutcliu 
harry is said to be a mere collection 
of miserable huts and the sorrouniU 
ing countryi with the exception of a 
few detawed spots, covered wUb 

a c and abandoned to the wild am* 
latS6/’43rK Ion DfflVS 
forty*ono mQcs north from Ranga 
matty 

CoTeinrAaA.^See KurenwAiiA 
Cuttack (Caitte),F^-K large dis- 
trict in the province of Orisia, cx 
ten£ng from the frontiers of Gamam 
to the river Subunreeha 180 miles, 
with an average breadth from the sea 
lolandof 110 miles But the territory 
of Cuttack Proper is more liraUcd 
hein^ pnncipally comprised between 
the river Sollundee with an undefined 
boundary to the west Wliat follows, 
however, may be eonsidered as ap* 


pltcablc to the district generally, and 
in Its greatest dimensions in winch 
sense It U bounded on thcN>E by 
Bengal, on the S W by the northern 
clrcars ; on the cast It nas the bay of 
Bengal; and on the west various 

n native states, formerly tnbutary 
e Nagiwor Maharattas At pre- 
sent Cuttack may bo divided into 
three regions first the marshy Delta 
second the Mogulbundy or central 
parallel andthiralythehillyreglonor 
Itnjwarat the whole comprehending 
an area of about 9 000 square miles 
The nspcct of the country on the 
Beo>coBst, and to the westward for 
about twenty miles, Is low covered 
with wood and totally inundated by 
the sea at spring tides and into this 
stonelcss ex)»ansc of swamp and forest 
the numerous nvers from the Intenor 
ducharge their waters, through many 
channels resembhi^g in fact althougn 
not in figure the Deltas of Bengal 
and Bgypt About twenty miles from 
the shore the eountiy tises considera- 
bly with a dty and fertile sod, form 
mg the fitogulbundy and about 
twenty miles further inland it swells 
Into lulls, mostly covered with tree* 
some of a resinous nature and others 
valuable for ibe mirposcs of cabinet 
work and djnng The wood produced 
on the sea coast is chiefly the soondry 
from wliieliwood*oilu extracted and 
thejanool Thcwholeoftheseforcsts 
arc much infested by wild beasts 
cspcdally Icopords which during the 
marches of the British troops m 
2603 devoured many of the seotinels. 

The Uiwd tit hdiy tegmu of (^t 
tack reaches as far west as Gundwana 
(m breadth probably 100 miles, and 
from Midnapoor to Goomsur at least 
500 in length^ is purtitloned among 
sixteen Khetn or Khandatt zemindars 
who have been recognized by tbo 
BrUish government as tnbntmy raja- 
ships subdivided into many pet^ dc 
pendent estates held by licremtary 
ofllcers Along the base of the hilfs 
are twelve more khandalties held 
by a similar class some of whom pay 
a light tribute but arc subject to the 
British laws and regulations while 
others arc assessed at the ordinary 
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rate. The gl eatest height of the hills 
seen from the Mogulbundy may be 
about 2,000 feet , their general eleva- 
tion varies from 300 to 1,200 feet; 
further inland they are more elevated 
and regular. They are chiefly of gra- 
nite formation resembling sandstone, 
and containing great quantities of 
imperfectly formed ill-looking garnets 
The whole of this hilly region fur- 
nishes a great variety of valuable and 
curious minerals, and iron is exten- 
sively diflused on the estates of Dhen- 
kanal, Augol and Mohurbunje. 

Cuttack IS watered by innumerable 
streams which swell into rivers of 
magnitude during the rains, but few 
of them have any current throughout 
the year. The principal are the Ma- 
hanuddyandits numberless branches, 
the Brahminy, the Bytunni, the So- 
landy, Eausbans, Burabalang, and the 
Subanreeka. The embankments or 
bunds are solid mounds of earth well 
turfed on each side; the pnncipal 
ones measure from forty to fifty and 
sixty feet in breadth, and from eight 
to sixteen in height 

The periodical rains do not com- 
mence here so early as in Bengal, and 
are light in comparison until Seji- 
tember, when the rivers rise and 
overflow their banks; in November 
the clouds are dispersed and the 
weather serene The thei mometer at 
any season of the year is seldom below 
60°. In February and part of March 
dense mists are frequent in the morn- 
ing, continuing until near noon, and 
followed by clear evenings and nights. 
Hot winds prevail in April, May, and 
June, when the summer heats are 
very oppressive, especially in tents 
and temporary erections, but this 
burning season is occasionally re- 
freshed by tremendous storms of 
thunder, lightning, and rain The 
Cuttack district is still but imper- 
fectlj' explored, but what is known 
exhibits a great variety of produce 
and soil A v aluablc manufacture of 
salt, remarkable for its whiteness and 
purity, and yielding a revenue of 
above eighteen lacks of rupees per 
annum, is carried on along the whole 
margin of the bay. Further inland 


rice of different qualities is raised, 
with many other varieties of grain, 
pulse, aromatic roots, spices, dyeing 
drugs, and sugar-cane; and in the 
hilly tracts Indian corn and wheat 
These hills contain seveial kinds of 
granite, and also a species of schistus, 
from which good slates might be 
made. In some parts iron ore is 
found, and in others gold dust is col- 
lected from the beds of the mountain 
torrents. When the rivers are filled 
by the periodical rains, many kinds 
of valuable timber, including teak, 
are floated down , but the forests are 
singulaily deleterious, and can only 
be explored during the months of 
April and May, when the exhalations, 
and consequential forest ague, are! 
least noxious. The banks oT the ri- 
vers are extremely picturesque, and 
their waters, as well as those of the 
adjacent sea, abound with fish. Both 
the flat country and the lulls swarm 
with every species of wild beasts, in- 
cluding many carnivorous and fero- 
cious animals, besides a plentiful as- 
sortment of snakes, vermin, and rep- 
tiles, with and without stings, fanged 
and unfanged, innocent and poi- 
sonous. 

The only collection of houses in 
this district deserving the name of 
towns are Cuttack, Balasore, and 
Juggernaiith ; the chiefs, cusbahs, or 
head villages aie Buddruck, Soro, 
Kindrapuri, Asscragsar, Huripoor, 
and Pipley. The Rajwarra or hilly 
region, scarcely contains one 1 especta- 
ble village. The Mogulbundy is di- 
vided into 150 pergunnahs and 2,361 
estates of individuals, which, although 
highly cultivated, possess but an in- 
diflcrent soil Rice is the principal 
article of food, and next to it the 
palma' christi, or castor-oil plant, 
the oil of which the natives certainly 
use in their cookery. Gardens (not- 
withstanding what Abul Fa/cl says 
to the contrary) thrive so ill in Cut- 
tack, that even the efforts of Euro- 
pean icsidcnts have proved unsuc- 
cessful, and all the domestic animals 
are of a very inferior description. 

Under the ancient Hindoo govcin- 
raent it is probable the raja and 
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S nms pf Jnpjrttnanth hail ptit in 
oencp } btrt the tmitotjr 9{trvftn to 
have Iwctt nlotij* much |tartilionrJ 
pmanj; prtt; native cMeTa aubofdmate 
to no irptinr head U tmt fnradrd at 
■n eartr pcnotl hr the Mahomcilans 
hot nervr rcttoecu to aohjcettnA until 
conquered b> theMalianttMin tTS*) 
nor trcn iticti could a be »»d to be 
•ubjujrttrd oeeordm;: to ftie fitro- 
nnn aen«e of the trord ^Vith ibr m 
honcrcTf U remained until InKl 
»hen It una conquered by the BH 
tiih after a feeble rtiNtance 

^ubaequent to the cspuUlon of the 
Maharattaa eonatderable trectt of 
laml rcmuncd to be icttled opjirf 
tainmj; to Inbuiftiy rajas ^hn pro- 
fe«acd auhtnboon hut tendered no 
trilmtr Amon;;the«eaaa the due 
fcmanth or hhoordah RajaCMun^ 
und Deo a Imr of eighteen), «ho«e 
claliua han^ reaiitcd lalduavie the 
adjmnms country ai iib (ire and i«otd 
A Bnmh army waa In con«equenee 
cotleeted abich after a variety of 
oprrationa In a moat Imprrrluut and 
didenlt country aitniTatetl by the 
Mottity of the raja • Mcctdotal cha* 
racter dnpmeil Ida armr tool 
Khoeohljhur on (atlca;;th((n IhOf) 
captureil bia aaered perion, «htch 
aaa contcjvd into camp, aihile the 
tnhabitanta of the adjacent diatneta 
eame forth andproatrated thcmactiea 
hefore him In hundile adoration The 
Bnelih porernment then proceeded 
to lnveatt]i;ate the condmon of their 
net* aequiaitiona arhlehnere found 
to be uiitlnguKhcd from thoae of 
Ven^ b> pedlar circumitancea, and 
mere eapwally the unactilcd atate 
of the land revenue} tlie celebrated 
ccmpIeofdus;em8uth| the tributary 
ehiefa and the extenalve scale on 
nbfeh the river cmbaoVmeoU were 
maintained 

The cif^hteen police vtationa of the 
hfoyulhuni^, including the Rajwarra 
estates of Aul Kunka K^ang lfo> 
resnoor Manehnoosand Olalienpoor, 
null the whole Killajat chlefshlps, In 
18^2 eontoined 11^115 villages and 
hamlets mid S13;S!71 liciuvcs» which 
at the average rate of fire to a house 


vtoiiM give M l,9tr«3(» 

Town of Cottach dO OOQ 

JiicRrmauth m 3U 000 

lUiuofe >0000 

Total 


persons on an area of 0 000 square 
miles oralNNit 135 per square mile. 

JifTtnvn 

lAnd Btvesiment for the 
provincial year 1831 

Mocullmndy Rs 19,01,370 
Khoortlah « Cl ICO 
The Rajwam^ or division 
ocetijued by ibe feudal 
chic»t CSM tribute of 
ibiriyMPne Vhandalttev 
or nutitary aemtndars 
styledraja* nmlprobaldy 
not more than one in ten 
of the actual net produce 1^,11] 

Total Rs id dsyiso 

The revenue derived from the salt 
monojioly evccciU the total amoiinc 
of the Und rents |iald to the states 
and IS entirely the erratlon of the 
Rntiih yorernment Tlie salt sold 
within the distnrt yields a net re 
torn of three lacks and the quantitr 
annoally evporttd to Calcoita and 
there yubliclj old realises almut 
fifteen lacks Ifnder the heads of 
customs vannble Imposts pilgrim 
lax Ar , afunher net revenuenf one 
lark per annum It obtained so that 
the Value of CutiarVf after deducting 
the expenses of tnanaeement» may lie 
cstimifed at thirty ucks of rupees 
per annum 

The tributary estates or temtn 
danes, in number twcniy nine, and 
all of Urge dimensions end some 
almost provinces, yielded in 1813 
only 118^187 rupees to the Bntiih 
government} the aunposeit surplus 
of clear proCt remaining to the Und 
holders was estimated at 3^5,950 
rupees a mere tnfle eonshlenng the 
Immense space from which It is de« 
nved All these tnlmtary semiRiUra 
asiume the title of raja in their res* 
pcctive terntones and admit each 
other s claim to that dignity Tliej 
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also exhibit the insignia, go abroad 
with the retinue, and observe the 
formsandstateofindependentpnnces, 
according as their income suffices to 
cover the expenditure consequent on 
this assumption. Some of the prin> 
cipal zemindars, to the number of 
sixteen, are at present exempted 
from the operation of the British re- 
gulations, the remaining thirteen are 
within the jurisdiction of the laws. 

A gieat outlay is annuallj' neces- 
sary in Cuttack for the purpose of 
keeping the embankments in good 
order, which in 1814 amounted to 
40,514 1 upces Some of the pi incipal 
embankments, more especially that at 
the town of Cuttack, are indispensa- 
ble; but the utility of the inferior 
ones is by no means equivalent to the 
disbursements they involve. More 
than one-fourth of the circulation of 
the district is carried on by cowries; 
copper, one-tenth ; gold, one-fortieth ; 
and silver three-fifths Formerly the 
revenue was calculated in cowries, 
and annual importations of these 
shells are still made from the Mal- 
dives in retuin for grain. The pil- 
giims bring a great deal of bullion, 
but much also is sent to Calcutta. 
In 1814 the gross tax on pilgrims to 
Juggernauth produced 170,000 ru- 
pees, but this IS not all clear gain, 
more than half being expended on 
the current expenses of the “temple 
and its establishment. 

In A.D. 1817 the tianquility of 
Cuttack was gieatly disturbed by an 
insurrection of the Fykes (the ancient 
mihtia of the country), instigated by 
the Khoordali Raja and his minister 
Juggoobundoo, who, although defeat- 
ed in every encounter, were enabled 
by the local difficulties of access, to 
carry on a proti acted warfare for 
almost two years. These commo- 
tions were also in part ascribable to 
the too hasty introduction of the 
British revenue and judicial system 
among a people in no respect pre- 
pared for Its reception, and notwith- 
standing the insignificance of the in- 
surgents, and their total destitution 
of military resources, the loss, from 
the dimate, of men and officers in 


this raggamiiffin war, was enormous 
and irretrievable. ■— {Sltrhng, J, S 
Blunt, Jttchardson, Public MS Do- 
cuments, the Marquis of Hastings, 
Fullartoji, S^c.) 

Cuttack. — The capital of the pre- 
ceding district, situated in lat 20® 27' 
N., Ion 86® 5' E., 251 miles travel- 
ling distance from Calcutta. This 
town IS built on a tongue of land 
from whence the hilly country is 
visible, washed by two branches of 
the Mahanuddy liver, which diverge 
about three miles to the westward of 
the city, and in the rainy season insu- 
late it. At this time, near the city, 
the Mahanuddy is tw'o miles from 
bank to bank, but during the dry 
season is fordable with less than 
three feet of water. At this station 
there are large and solid embank- 
ments, mostly faced with cut stone, 
having a descent of steps to the river, 
which are essential for the preserva- 
tion of the town and military can- 
tonments. Dunng the heavy rains 
of 1817 the waters of the Cajon rose 
in one night eighteen feet, as ascer- 
tained by careful measurement. This 
immense volume, about one mile and 
a half broad and from thirty to forty 
feet deep, over-lopped the general 
level of the town and station by a 
height of nearly six feet, and w’as 
only lestrained fiom ovei whelming 
them by a solid embankment faced 
with stone, and supported by but- 
tresses, the work of former govern- 
ments. 

In Sanscrit, the word Catak signi- 
fies a royal residence, or seat of em- 
pire, and It IS still celebrated as Ca- 
tak Benares, under which title it is 
mentioned by Ferishta and Abul Fa- 
zel. It IS said to have been a capital 
so early as the tenth century ; but 
the fortress of Barabutty was not 
built until the fourteenth century. 

The pnncipal street is lemaikablj’ 
well-built, containing many houses, 
two and some three stories high, a 
spacious chowk, and several respecta- 
ble Mahomedan buildings, such as 
the Jumma Musjeed, the mosque and 
octagon shrine of Cuddam llesool. 
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%btreA Slone from Mecca Is oMHt 
Ctl liesHns an Impression of (lie pro* 
phcts fooL The dnrUmKS of (he 
ntll cstaMlthnent psn\; accnpe an 
open space on the skirts of (he cltjr 
and are partly dttpersed otrr the cn 
viront. The huh hank of the ]<aul 
bauj;h t< novr the site of riirepean 
tQIm not a stone of the old psUre 
remtlnlnjr In this town con 
lamed 4OQO0 inhnbitanta residing 
In Cf&IS houses, eieluslre of the rmt 
lonments, among which are several 
mansions of stone fortnerljrlKlanpng 
to Gosam and Parwsr tnerchanli 
who engrossed the trade and oRicial 
emplMmcnts under the Maharattas 
Tlie fort named tlarrahuUee stands 
aliout A tmie N M from Cuttack 
Travelling distance from Nagpoor 
493 miles } from Il>deraltal Oolt 
from Madras 770 and from Delhi 
fiO* miles (Air/tagi tlMardi9», 
Fmlltrioit itraarf/ {//•tea, <$r) 
CcTTcaAti.**^ tillage fn the pr^ 
Since of Delhi district of namtjr 
faentj^cijdit mdes St*, from the 
town of liareiljr} (at Ion 

70*33' !«. TIih place Is nowalnotc 
cntireljr composed of mnd houses, 
but the opproacti from the south aft t 
west Is remarkable by two of the 
noblest clumps of trees in llindostan 
In A D 1774 a decisive Inttle was 
foiUhtln tins neielibourhood Inwhlch 
Shuja ud Donlah the Nalioli of 
OuJe with the assistance of a Bri- 
tish detadinient| defeated the Ro- 
hillahs, and conque^ Rohileund as 
far as the Lolldone pass. Hafex 
liehmut their pnoc^l leader was 
slam in the action and tho Roliillahs 
nnniliilated as an Independent nation 
Tlie field of battle lies about three 
miles from Cutten^, near a con 
aidetable nullah, or watei^course 
crossed by a massy bridge of many 
arches ontheoj^oslteside of which, 
in commemoration of the victory, 
the Nabob founded the tow n of Fut- 
tehs1iur.*-(FiiKartoji, Tennonf $c) 
CotTUB 5fiKAB.«-A remarkable 
pillar situated near the small town 
of Cattuh thirteen miles nearly due 
south from DcUii Its base Is a po 
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iygon of twenty-seren aides, and rites 
In a circular form Tlic catertor 
part Is fluteil into iwentp-seven acmt 
rivcular and angular dittslons* Tltcro 
are four balconies in the height of 
the binldtnff the first at ninety feet 
the second at 140 the thini at 180, 
and the fuiirth at SCI feet An lr 
regular spiral staircase leiili from tlie 
imUom to the inmmlt of the minar, 
which If crowned wltli a pestle cit 
pole of red eranlte The entlra 
height of the pitlar Is S43 feet. SncIi 
was the deseripilon of tills noble 
column In AD 1704} since then the 
cupola has fahen in, the upper part 
is coniidcrahtjr dilajddatcd, and on 
the cast Its fall threatens to be aeee* 
lerated by the roots offtbanyan tree 
Tills Is certaml^ tn be rc^itcsl, for 
the Cnttub Olmar It a structure un- 
nvallcil of Its kind In llindoitan for 
ka great she matcnalt profusion 
of ornament and above all for the 
aolidity of Its construction, wtncfi 
liM enabled It to tesiit lime, storm, 
and earthquake without repairs for 
more than 100)ears Twolnscnp* 
lions state that the pHlarwaa erceied 
In tlie time of Sboms ud Decn Al 
lumsh who reigned from A.D 1310 
to IS'll, eorres|iondmg with the he- 
Jini C 07 and Co? and who may be 
contidercil as the emperor under 
wliose auspices the column was com- 
pleted 

Tlie town of Cutiub. thus named 
from possessing the shrine and relies 
ofCuUub ud Deen a celebrated Ma 
homcitan saint Is a place much re- 
sorted to hy devotees of that frith 
The late ^logul Shah Alittm and 
itnny other roeinbera of the Impcna! 
family, he alto buried here} and the 
tcignrog emperor, Acber the Second 
has also prepared a niansotcum for 
himself and begnm Near thesfmne 
are severathanusome houses arranged 
m the form of a square with a well 
in the centre belonging to the cm 
peror andnnncea of the royal house, 
who occasionaKy visit Cuttiib for tho 
purposes of devotion — (FUArrlen. 
J it Slutil JSieer, Jr) 

CutVA ^AoMaioyoJ*— A town In 
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the piovince of Bengal, seventy-five 
miles NN.W from Calcutta, lat. 
23® 37' N., Ion. 88° 1 0' E. Tins place 
is noted for a smart action that was 
fought here, in 1763, with the troops 
of Cossim All, and foi the manufac- 
ture of brass vessels. The compo- 
sition termed dosta seems to be a 
kind of pewter or alloy, containing a 
a great deal of zinc. 


D 

Dabbling — A Tartai village in 
Tibet, situated on the left bank of 
the Sutuleje, 9,020 feet above the le- 
vel of the sea ; lat. 31° 45' N , Ion. 
78° 37' E. 

Dabol ^ JDevalaya) — A town in 
the piovince of Bejapoor, division of 
Concan, eighty-five miles S by E. 
from Bombay, lat. 17° 46' N, Ion 

73 ° 16' E. 

Dacca Jelalpoou f Dhaka ) — A 
district in the province of Bengal, 
situated principally between the 23d 
and 24th degrees of north latitude To 
the north it is bounded by Mymnn- 
singh, on the south by Tiperah and 
Backergunge, to the east it has Ti- 
perah, and on the west Rajeshahy 
and Jessore Prior to the new ar- 
' rangement in 1800 this was one of 
the largest and most valuable districts 
in Bengal, stretching south to the 
sea, and north to the Garrow moun- 
tains. It then contained 15,397 British 
square miles, subdivided into a number 
of zemindaries, and was reckoned 
the granary of Bengal, a distinction 
it still retains ; but prior to 1814 its 
limits had been reduced within 6,000 
square miles During the rainy sea- 
son a great extent of Dacca Jelal- 
poor exhibits the appearance of an 
immense lake, in which villages raised 
on artificial embankments seem scat- 
tered like islands ; and being inter- 
sected by two of the largest iivers in 
the world (the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra), IS subject annually to consi- 
derable changes in the boundaiies of 
estates, large portions being trans- 


ferred from one side to the othci, oc- 
casioning infinite trouble to the re-* 
venue officers, and loss to the govern- 
ment Tiicse annual inundations, 
however, fertilize the land, notwith- 
standing which there is scarcely a 
district in Bengal where nioie jungle 
and unoccupied land is to be found 
The whole of the latter is claimed as 
the propel ty of individuals, who, al- 
though they derive no profit from it, 
and arc too indolent to render it pro- 
ductive, will not sufibr others to 
bring it into cultivation without ex- 
acting a disproportionate recompense 
for the permission. 

It must, nevertheless, be allowed 
that Dacca Jelalpoor has been in a 
state of progressive improvement 
since the famine of 1767, when ex- 
tensive tiacts of excellent land were 
utterly depopulated, and still conti- 
nue so overgrown with jungle, and 
so infested with wild elephants, that 
the peasantry find it impracticable to 
piosecute cultivation, their labours 
are so rapidly destioyed In other 
quarteis, tracts of countrj formally 
covered with biushwood and rank 
vegetation, are now cleared of jungle, 
and exhibit villages and cultivated 
fields. The ancient mosques and 
Hindoo temples are mostly deserted 
and in nuns, but those of modem 
date are kept in tolerable repair. 
Seieral modem temples and obelisks 
have also risen, and probably many 
improved domestic buildings, which, 
from the concealed and secluded si- 
tuations always selected by the na- 
tives, do not so often attract the 
notice of the travellei In the vici- 
nity of the capital, and more espe- 
cially to the south, are the remains 
of many fortresses and redoubts, 
built to oppose the depredations of 
the Hughs, and to prevent their 
ascending the nver, but they are 
now all in a ruinous condition, and 
their cannon honey-combed and un- 
serviceable Throughout this distiict 
there are many Hindoo schools, in 
which the rudiments of the Bengalese 
language are taught, with the prin- 
ciples, or rather forms, of their re- 
ligion and law. 
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Tlte Uuulcd eautc^ In thi« district nr of betni* lost the orders for lliem 
consist mostly of tmtdl tniooks *o being «o few that tnnnv of ttie foni 
dirided end subdivided into ntinute lies wlio possess W hereditar}' in 
portions as to become nlmost evtinev stnieilon tlie art of fSibncatlng tbem 
cent The business of the judicial here desisted^ on necount of the 
depnrtmcnt Is eonse(|tientlv miiltifo* dilQcuIty they afterwards experience 
nous and intricate, and the I- uro- In fmdine u purchaser This decline 
peait oflieers arc compcilcil to have may pnrtly lie accounted for from the 
recourse (hr explications to the na* utter stagnation of demand In lire 
lives attaelied to their resnectlva tipperprorinccaainee the downfall of 
courts Tlie latter Dnd It ihetr in the imperial rarcmmenL nnor to 
tercst to render the intneaey ttlU which these delicate and beautiful 
more perplexed and as they here fahnes wero in such estimation, not 
as elsewhere are alone masters of only at the court of Ddhi biitamong 
the detail they are thereby enabled all the noblesse of llmdoitan as to 
to aggravate the eonfndon InlSfti render It difftcult to supply the quan 
theexMtingcollectorttated the fo! tity wanted Among the more recent 
lowing prepertiODs of the enltlvMed causes may be nddueed tbe French 
to itie uftciiltivated landf but the revolution the itegree of perfection 
latter appear In most cases to have to which this particular manufacture 
hem underrated tlie revenue ofEcers has istety been thought In Great firi- 
of thatpenod being little acutiainted tain iliegrcatdimlnutionoflheCom 
wall thcmetisuraltoaof (ana pany s Investment and tlie advance 

uncultivated cultivated in the price of cotton 
Southward l*4th to S^ths Tliepnnctpal townsin thisdistnet 
Tsorthward •« S^ths *t4tthi are Dacca, Varraingui^ Sooutr 

l-eitward l-Sth 7*fiths gong and Rajanimir The head* 

\\ cstward 3-dths S4tha quarters of the Jiiq^ and Bui.lstrate 

The most rsfuflble^rleultunU pro nud mil establishment is at hurecd 
ductions are nee bctcl^niit coKim poor about forty miles from the city 
hemp undcugar InISMfheJum of Dacca. In IHOl the total nopu 
ma or land tax assessment axuoiintcd lailon w as computed at 1)3^, 7iS in 
to H5 ntpees. Plain muslins habitants, one half Hindoo and the 
distingiiishcd » difibrent names ac- oiherlialfMnhomcdsn Aportlonof 
cording to Che oneness and closeness this popiilsiion are slaves and the 
of the texture as well os (lowered eustomof disposing of personsalrcaily 
striped and ebeequered muitins are In a state of sfavery is common 
fibncated chiefly In this dvitnet, thrnushout Uie tonni^ On these 
where a species of cotton named the occasions regular deeds of sale are 
banga grows, necessary although not executed somcofwhicbarercgistcr^ 
of a very superior qualuy to form In the court of Justice} and when on 
thestnim of the finest muslins for cstaleto which slaves are attached Is 
which the city of Dacca has been so sold privately the staves are com 
lonecdcbrat^ The northern poru monly sold at thesamc time although 
of Benares furnish both plain find a separate deed of sale Is always exo* 
flowered muslins which ore not ill eut^ 

adapted for common uses though During tlic Mahomedan govern 
incapable of sustaining any comno. ment, the Dacca province was ruled 
titronwahtbebesutiftiiandtnimttBblo by a foujdaror commandant, tbelast 
fabrics of Dacca. Oimittcsofvanoos of whom prior to the British con 
hinds and patterns and cloths rcsem- quest, was Shahamut Jung Nowulsh 
bhnffdniper and damask linen arcolto Mahomed Khan, nc^ew and sotidn 
made m this distnet. Tho export of law to Aliverdt Khan He was at 
« thcabovestapteshssinuchdcacascil once dewon of tho whole soubah of 
andtbeartormanufaetunngsomoof Bengal and Mnhob Nazim of Dacca, 
the finest species of muslin is w liaa withallthotcrritorjcsto thecostward. 
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It \vas in scnich of the treasures 
amassed by his deputy, Raj Buliub, 
and supposed to have been concealed 
by his son Krishna Das^ when he took 
refuge in Calcutta, that Seraje ud 
Dowlah in an evil hour commenced 
the war, that for him ended so fatally. 

Aftci the British conquest this larg& 
division ofBcngal was partitioned into 
different districts, under thejurisdic> 
tion of distinct judicial and fiscal 
oificeis, and having a peculiar court 
of ciicuit and appeal for the super- 
intendence of the whole. At present 
the most prevalent crimes of enormity 
in this distiict are murder, robberj*, 
theft, peijury, armed affrays, the en- 
croachment of zemindars, and the 
collusion of informers by profession, 
who conceal the principals, and de- 
rive a maintenance from the contri- 
butions they levy on the gangs, with 
which they arc privately connected. 
The inherent timidity of the natives 
facilitates the plunder, while his want 
of moral principle leads him to view 
the deed rather as an admit exploit 
than a heinous crime against society 
In recent times, however, the Bengal 
government, by steady and persever- 
ing exertions, has greatly reduced the 
number, as well as the atrocity of the 
crimes committed, so that in 1813, 
it was reported by the superintendent 
of police 'that no dacoity or gang 
robbery whatevei had occurred during 
the last quartei of that year. This 
impiovement continued so progies- 
sive, that in 1815 the thud judge of 
the court of circuit reported, that he 
considered the perpetration of gang 
robbery to have been finally sup- 
pressed. On a general view of the 
Dacca division, crimes of great enor- 
mity had in a manner ceased to be 
perpetrated, and (with the exception 
of burglary) other crimes were less 
frequent; the consequence of a more 
vigilant control exei cised by the po- 
lice departments, and a due enforce- 
ment of the penal legulations. In 
the criminal calendars generally more 
Mahomedans than Hindoos are to be 
found, but in civil suits the latter 
form the majority. 

The people of Calcutta who speak 


the Gour dialect of the Bengalese, 
although confounded by the natives 
of western Hindostan with the Ben- 
galese, take, when they have an op- 
portunitv, the trouble to ridicule the 
inhabitants of Dacca, who are the 
proper genuine Bengalese ; and Cal- 
cutta being now the capital, the men 
of rank at Dacca are becoming 
ashamed of their provincial accent, 
and endeavour to imitate the baboos 
(opulent Hmdoo merchants) of the 
modern metropolis. The districts 
comprizing the eastern quarter of 
Bengal, and subordinate to the Dacca 
couit of circuit and appeal, are 1. 
Mymunsingh ; 2 Silhet ; 3. Tiperah , 
4. Chittagong ; 5. Backergunge ; 6. 
Dacca Jelalpoor, and 7. the city 
of Dacca — {J Grant, Colebroole, 
J. D. Pate! son. Crisp, Massic, Rees, 
Shakespear, ^c.) 

Dacca f Dhaca ). — A large town in 
Bengal situated beyond the principal 
stream of the Ganges, but a great 
bi anch named the Booree Gunga, or 
old Ganges, above a mile in width, 
runs past it ; indeed, lew situations 
aic better calculated for inland com- 
merce, as the river communicates 
with all the other inteiior navigations 
by a direct course Its site is about 
100 miles above the mouth of the 
Ganges, and 180 by road from Cal- 
cutta, but the journey by water, on 
account of the circuitous route and 
twistings of the iiver, occupies from 
one to t\\ o weeks, and the space gone 
over probably exceeds 400 miles. Lat. 
23'’42'N, Ion ,90° 17' E. 

Dacca" succeeded to Soonergongas 
the provincial capital of the eastern 
quarter of Bengal, and it is now pro- 
bably the second in the province with 
respect to size and population. The 
country around it lying low, and be- 
ing always covei ed with verdure dur- 
ing the hot months, is not subject to 
the violent heats of Benares, Patna, 
and othei places in Bahar The un- 
healthy season is fiom the 20th Au- 
gust to the 10th of October, during 
which period the rivers are subsiding, 
and the inundation draining off the 
landj but upon the whole it is one of 
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ihelicsilthiest and mo^k pheasant aka* 
tioBi tn Bengn! It manufaeium anil 
ciporti nanv mnettcs of the finest 
Biuslm* In tne delicacy and f)enut 7 
ofnldch iabne It surpasses the «hole 
world 

Tliat Dacca is acityeomparatlTcl)’ 
laodem Is proved h> Its not being 
mentioned by Abul Faiel at least 
nnder that name In the Ayeen Ac 
berry In AD 1G08 theaeat ofgo* 
ventment «aa remored from Rajna* 
hal to thU place bv the then eoTemor 
of Bengal Islam Khan, and tn com 
pliment to the reigning emperor Its 
name changed to Jehangirc Kuggur 
Here he built a paloee and bncL fort, 
some remains of which are still to 
be seen This transfer of the seal 
of goremment sras probably occa* 
sloned by the ravages then perpe^ 
trating In the south*eastem ipiarter 
by the Mughs of Aracan and the 
1 ortuguese ptntes nnder Sebastian 
Gonsales In ]G57Mecr Jnmta the 
great commander under Aurengtebe 
pufMied die unfortunate Sultan bhuja 
to thu place, and again constituted 
It the metropolis the scat of govern 
ment being for some time removed 
to Rsjmahal It ts related that dnrmg 
the leeond siceroyship of Sliaista 
Klun nec was so cheap at Dacca 
that 040 pounds might be had in the 
market for one rupee To eommo- 
morate this event, as he was leaving 
Dacca in lOdtihc ordered the western 
gate to be built nn and an Inscrmtion 
placed thereon forbidding any mture 
governor to open it umu he had re- 
due^ the price to as cheap a rate in 
consequence of which injunction it 
remained shut until the ragn of 6er^ 
ferawa Khan in 1739 But this city 
onpeara to have had more than one 
alternation of prosperity and decay 
It appears to have attained its greatest 
splendourduring the reign of Aureoe 
ache and judging from the magiu 
ficenee of the ruins such as hndget 
brick causeways mosques caravan 
aerais palaces and gardens now 
overspread with jungle It must have 
Tied In extent and nehes with the 
greatest cities, Gour perhaps cx 
cepted 


vn 

The carVest permanent dcelinc of 
Dacen appears to have commenced 
with the troubles amt diitractions of 
the hfogul empire that followed tho 
Invasion of Kadtr Siah and that it 
did not experience the Ihte of Gour 
may be attnhtited partly to Iti selu 
bnty and partly to the peculiar conr 
memal auvantam of Us situation 
In tins state oi decay It remained 
with little variation until the esta- 
b1i<hmcnt of prormaal councils in 
1774, wh n U again exhibited a shew 
of (^lienee from whleh it fell on the 
aborulon of these Institutions During 
the ^Iogu| sway the naval establish 
ment oiamtaineil at Da^ consisted 
of 7dS armed eruizers, to guard the 
touth^attern ijnarter against the ra 
vages of the Mughs In this watery 
region the Tencralion of the HIn 
doos for the tutelary deities of their 
tivera is extreme and their ceremo* 
n^ In honour of these exhibit a 
decree of ehecrfulness and animation 
unknown elsewhere In whleh watery 
ntuali the more solemn Mussulmans 
largely participate but asenhing tho 
government or tho floods to Khauleli 
Khitrer supposed to he the prophet 
Klas Towards the end of the te* 
senteenth century Dacca was the re* 
stdence of Atim Ashuun Aureng 
sebesgnndson whocomnieneedond 
nevly finiHhed a magnificent palace 
now in rums About this em also 
was probably fiibrieaied onb of those 
enonnoui and useless guns not un 
common in the Deccan and other 
parts of India and which was still to 
uesecnsolateas 1700 Itvrasmade 
of hammered iron and consisted of 
an immense tube of fourteen bars 
with rings driven over them and 
beaten down to a smooth surface so 
that Its appearance was very good, 
though Its proportions were faulty 
From Its size this cun tnunt have 
weighed C4 814 pounds, or about the 
weight of eleven thirty two pounders 
The weight of an iron shot for the 
n must hove exceeded 400 pounds 
t the experiment of dischaigmg It 
probably never was hmrded 
Tlie present town stands on a great 
deal of ground, and mduding the 
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suburbs, cvtcnds si\ lullcb nlong the 
banks of the river; but its breadth is 
not in proportion. Like other native 
towns It IS a mixture of brick, thatch, 
and mud houses, with verj narrow 
crooked streets, and so combustible 
that they are usually burned down 
once or twice pei annum, the owners 
looking on with the greatest apathy. 
Into largo earthen ]iots sunk in the 
floor they throw the few valuables 
they possess, and mats, thatch, and 
bamboos being cheap, the c\pcnditurc 
of a few rupees restores their edifice 
to all Its original splendour. Dacca 
continues to be a scry populous city, 
although it suffered greatly by the 
French revolution, its beautiful fabrics 
having been held in great estimation 
by the old French court. In 1801 
the total population was estimated by 
the magistiatc at S00,000,in tIicpro> 
portion of 145 Mahonicdanb to 130 
Hindoos. Besides the genuine na- 
tives, there are many respectable 
Greek, Armenian, and Portuguese 
mcrciiants, who diveisify the society 
and carry on a considerable traffic 
The late nabob of Dacca, Scid Ah 
Khan Nusrit Jung, was long cele- 
brated for the suavity of his manners, 
and his steady attachment to the Bri- 
tish government, which had been re- 
cognized in various public documents 
by the Marquis Cornwallis, Sir John 
Shore, the Maiquis Welleslev, Sir 
George Barlow, Lord Minto, and the 
Marquis of Hastings In 1807 an 
allowance of 3,000 rupees was grant- 
ed to the nabob for the repair of a 
building devoted to rchgiouspui poses, 
not onlj' on account of the uniform 
propriety of his conduct and the re- 
spectability of his character, but also 
as an indication of the disposition of 
the British government to support the 
freedom of religious worship among 
all classes of their subjects. The 
native inhabitants have always been 
noted as a quiet orderly race, re- 
markably attached to the public func- 
tionaries placed over them, and to 
the British cause and nation generally 
Travelling distance from Delhi 1,107 
miles. — (hennell, Stewart, J. Grant, 
Crisp, Melville, ^c.) 


Daiia. — k station in TibcLtwentj- 
seven miles N. by E from NitiPass; 
lat. 31" 10', Ion. 70"65'E. 

Daiapiiii Isle. — One of the small 
Philippines, about' thirty miles in cir- 
cumference, lying due north from the 
large island of Luzon or Lnconia; 
lat 1.0" 15' N, Ion. 121" E. 

Dali a. — k town in the Ava do- 
minions, pros ince of Pegu, situated 
on the opposite side of the nver to 
Rangoon ; lat. IG" 3.V N , Ion. 9G" 
lO'E. 

Dai MOW. — A town in the province 
of Allahabad, fiftj-fonr miles south 
from Lucknow ; lat 2G" 5' N., Ion. 
80" 5G' E The appearance of this 
place, viewed from the river, is im- 
posing, but nothing more wi etched 
can be iinngincd than the intcrioi, 
which in 1819 appeared to have lost 
half Its population. 

Dalmachehhv — k town in the 
Balnghaut ceded districts, 1 00 miles 
N W from Madras , lat. 13" 38' N. 
Ion. 78" 3' E 

Damack. — A town in the island of 
Java, fifteen miles N E. from Sama- 
rang ; lat. G° 50 S , Ion 110" 38 E 
This IS still a populous place, and was 
formcily the capital of a principality 
of the same name. The vicinity is 
marshy, and the country level A 
fine canal, navigable to the distance 
of twenty miles from Samarang, runs 
along the left, side of the road, and 
terminates in the river Tanganamio, 
which is also navigable, the Avhole 
district being much intersected by 
canals, water-courses, and streams. 
— {Thom, 

Damak Shu Mountains — A high 
range of mountains north of the Hi- 
malaya, about lat. 31® 45' N , Ion 
78" 15'E, which separate the dis- 
trict of Kunawur from the Tartar 
province of Lahdack. 

Damaran Isle — ^An island in the 
Eastern seas about fortj -five miles in 
circumference, two leagues distant 
from Palawan , lat. 10° 5' N., Ion 
119" 50' E 
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Dawavh tltrtj *— A Jarje 

met in die Arj;tian dommiont extend 
to^ alon^ tbewextbank of the Indtie 
between tbe 3Ut and 33d degrcce of 
north latitude It commences near 
Sungur tat. 30* 4 / N., and stetches 
Bi far north as the eattem branches 
of tbe Soliman range. The tiills 
south of the salt tmige and the 
liUins and Ttdie}i they inchitlc are 
afso generatty eomiirmendcd In Da 
maun Tlientain immediately on the 
right ban! of the Indus Is tometimes 
distinguished by the appellation of 
Muhleanud In which case the term 
Damaun is only applied to tbe skirts 
of the lulls which is its literal mean* 
ing: in its most extended sense 
Damaun mdudes all the country be* 
tween the salt rat^t the fiotiman 
mountains the Indus and Sungur In 
Upper Sinde The principal town Is 
Dem Ismael Khan the residence of 
the goremor delegated by the Cebul 
sovereign} the inhabitants are Juts 
end fiaVooehtes dark in comi lesion, 


composctl of arid sandy plains, se- 
parated by ran^ of mils For the 
purposes of agnculturc it ts entirely 
dependent on the reins, spring water 
being scanty Half the ^Iarwuts are 
lUiionary being employed in agn 
Rillure the others range about with 
tberr herds of camels J heir country 
i< idmit thirty lire miles square, but 
thinly peopled Damaun proper lies 
to the south of the Marwut country, 
and IS possrssed by many small fx^ 
l»rous and hostile tribes. hliniUe 
portions however, are well cultivated 
the produce being bajaree jowaiy, 
and wheat Tlie winter of Damaun 
Is coAsiilerahly colder than in most 
parts of IlimlMtan frost being com 
mon in the morning and the ther- 
mometer tome degrees below the 
freesine fiolnt The summer, on the 
other hand it most intolerably hot 
the heal of the nieht almost equalling 
tliat of the day, and according to 
native reports Uie inhabitants are 
obliged to wet their clothes hefure 
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shore, but the river affords a secure 
harbour for small vessels, and in 
spring tides during the S-W monsoon 
has ftom eighteen to twenty feet of 
water over the bar, Ship-building 
has long been the most profitable oc- 
cupation here, the teak forests being 
at no great distance. The builder in 
1818 was a Hindoo, who constructed 
all his ships on one model, winch was 
too short for the breadth, theieby 
rendering them uneasy in a head sea. 
On the other hand it is admitted 
they wear well, stow well, and befoie 
the wind sail most furiously — (JEl- 
more, Maht, Bruce^ ^c.) 

Dambooi.00 — A village in the 
island of Ceylon, thirty-four miles 
north from Candy , lat. 7° 47' N., 
Ion 80“ 46' E. — Dambooloo-galle, the 
rock that contains the cave temples, 
is of vast size and almost insulated, 
Its perpendicular height above the 
plain being about 600 feet. The 
temples for which Dambooloo is ce- 
lebrated are excavations on the south 
side of the rock, 350 feet above the 
plain. Some of these are of immense 
size (one 190 feet long by ninety 
wide and forty-five high), and they all 
still contain images of Buddha and 
other deities, besides paintings illus- 
trative of the history of Ceylon, the 
whole in remarkably good preserva- 
tion. It seems probable that these 
vast caverns are principally natuial 
excavations, subsequently modified 
and adorned by the votaries of Bud- 
dha ; but no i ational tradition of their 
origin IS now extant — (X>avy, ^c.) 

Dasila. — A small town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, twenty miles N.W. 
from Saharunpoor; lat 30° 6' N, Ion. 
77° 13' E. 

Damoo — A town in Tibet, foity 
miles N N E from the Niti Pass : lat. 
31° 16' N., Ion. 80° 4' E Accoiding 
to native reports, gold mines aie 
worked in this vicinity. 

Dampieii’s Stiiaits — ^These straits 
separate the Wageeoo Isles from the 
island of Battanta, and have fiom 
twelve to fourteen fathoms water 
through the passage. 


Damfoor. — A town in the province 
of Delhi, district of Moradabad, thirty- 
eight miles N.W. from the to^vn of 
Moradabad. This place contains se- 
veral mosques, and has a tolerably 
large and well supplied bazar.— (jFu^ 
larton, ) 

Damul. — K village in the Carnatic, 
distiict of Northern Arcot, about 
eight miles W. by N from Conje- 
veram, and remarkable for its fine 
tank and Hindoo temple. 

Dandar ^DhandarJ — A small 
district in tlie Gujerat province si- 
tuated to the north of Palhanpoor, 
and thus named on account of its 
extraordinary fertility. According to 
therepoits of a native moonshee sent ' 
to examine this and the adjacent 
tracts, it contains 180 towns and 
villages; but the moonshee appears 
to have been too liberal in his esti- 
mate . — (Public MS. Documents, ^c) 

Daxg. — ^A small tract in Northern 
Hindostan subject to Nepaul, situated 
about 1 00 miles N.N W. from Luck- 
now, and bounded on the south by 
the Nabob of Oude’s reseived ter- 
ritories. The lajahs formerly lived 
on a high lull named Dang, but for 
some generations they have with- 
diawn to Phalabamb, situated on a lull 
immediately overhanging the plain, 
and consisting of huts with wood and 
mud walls, the chief’s house alone 
being built of brick. On the hills 
were sevei al iron mines, but the most 
valuable portion of the Dang raja’s 
estate consisted of the Toolseepoor 
pergunnah, situated within the Oude 
dominions. Bahadur Sah, the regent 
of Nepaul, gave the hills of Dang to 
his sister, the Ranny of Saliana; but 
Phalabamb, or New Dang, was pro- 
tected by the Nabob Vizier, and the 
family still continue rajas of Tool- 
seepoor. — (F. Buchanan, ^c ) 

Dannoo. — A town on the sea-coast 
of the Aurungnbad province, thirty- 
four miles south from Damaun , lat. 
19°57'N,’ Ion. 72° 50' B. 

Daoudcadndy.— A town in the 
province of Bengal, situated on the 
east side of the great Menga, twenty- 
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|(»iu*»0’ V’U Ihe 

r»tiif M>a«(in thm t« n pi r frAin 
])»m Id ComilUti |w ttliUjI n> 
ihr CJcwmlif n«rf dfcWi In ihf «!#y 
in«dn i« tiM iltiUdv 1 1 »tmtt 
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itir Itiliir «!i ntnitM on the 
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IlanAmiaM «- \ popotmiamnn fn 
itir pro«^nr« < ft ntfl Intonr, fiiuMf4 
In nn opm <i imtr) iViut fiatf • n Un 
ifnianf (r«i«n tke Htff AtnaniiitCi«n<l 
139* S.<( K. ffoffl nftiinpttam t lit. 

irarviotwrras iJrwMrfw 

U ilwvi fonj frtlei tTittini fn tn t!»c 
fmt liin% thst run « 0 (iifa tnd i!mtt 
C^rm from lfi» IMnr; |iCl« In llm 
Thf Iwt wt ftmitV 

kM» ipsnom and llie liibnailon 
nitheii \i of ranti ind rntifrd 
vUh liie ifld tluicli lafsc and cmn 
modlom. Tlie alja«cnt toontr) l« 
vnetoanl «iih tnUL | lant hed^ct smi 
irri^sH Vy l*<i fmr <nnM< oMch 
render It %rrT imMluettie of nee out 
lohareo Toe loon and mud Tmi^ 
ohieh itill remilnt oerelaltenfratn 
Tippoo in 17^3 tt)r the •outhrm 
nrm; ^(f Htcianan Fmfftrrtam^ 
Vtitrnt Itfpeeti ^e ) 
lYAftArooan.~»\ atnaU carton 
ment in the province of Aurunpihai! 
liivihlon of J«Kincer pica amljr »t 
tuatcil on ll c baniv of ttie Mooia 
three mifer N b; tt from Poona 
and liteljr the liead«quartert uf an 
auiiliarjr curpv tii the aervice of the 
ex Ptfthvra coinmanded by Untirh 
oflicer*.^/ uHarlon^ (c ) 
t>At 07 ui.— A imiYI vndled toon 
voui 


In the ItiU hant c«dr«l imttortev, 
dtitrKi of Ikliarr antf ahenit term 
tern mllri travelhit d itunce S if 
from the tnoti < f llrilaty Thlt place 
U l<«iittrutlr vitnatcil on the iiitr|(tn 
of a fcnile plain l^-luo aoililmmin 
lilnanv tract cmrrri ^Ilti fnre*t<, 
•heb ritml from hence to the 
n (ibonrbOvv(ftfttdan»*nr Area; 
nibrcnl »rl>ft lal Kvr f r ibr trri^ 
lion of theiu\^»miU<iUh4vb<^ 
firmed here by mran«efanciid\tnt 
tnent about till) fm liVIi «ith 
pmt rtonc »tulrr« anl citciidtn;^ 
tfirrr mdea front the ptolrcltn folnt 
of one mountain in another It wav 
Coniitvcicd dune* the cnvcriimenl 
ofTipjio# **uitan^f ITarM ^e) 

lYAactiAv^-HMoonlnTiUf iliu 
atelafc* mPri north fion Manx 
aarmara and »up; o nl to lie an rn 
Irrme Wtucen lAua anl laihdach 
t Aiimdiial mtrttiinu pitch ihnr icnta 
here an I a tort of mart continue^ 
from dime In Ortalvr tmt when 
vtiheil lit >Ir Momtfoft the loon 
contI ted ( t onl) fur linu et of tin 
Inirncd WicV« and k**ot)t l«ient)«ciyht 
troll, mrutlrd It Mime p^an met 
chanli and ll rre dra'rr In tea oho 
etmted ll i| thn hallirenal PcLIni 

la- 31* 4 N„lon »l* 11 I- 

l)Akooa.>*Alo«ninlhr liintritv 
ba 1 province ninety mtin S I- front 
iheriiyof \unin^a(al;|al Ih 4 t*N.» 
Ion 70- llt'J- 

lYaavAt-^A nml hilitltictlnthe 
province of lirJviMvor acftuirrd from 
tbedoramlimv ofihecx lohvra and 
nl pre ent lubonlmate |o llte llom. 
hay I revidenc} The fcrrlwry In 
which U tv ihiMlcd in tlie ofiirtal re 
conlrlv dlviinsulthed at ** ihe Car 
nine or S nitnern Maliarattn coun 
try In Ill'll the land was said lo 
con 1 1 ofO {lariablirV sell 4l mix 
c<I *1 «ii an 1 1{ prden wlQparts. 
Tlie Improretncnt of ihU divtnci w at 
flTcatl) retarded tiy the fallitre of the 
avpa and ihe efidmilcof f}if3>19 
nhirh wav rup|>o el ti> bare anept 
B«ay S 1 000 |icr*(mvoiit ofa cain|mt 
cit {topulallon of COO/lOO The net 
revenuci after deduetinechargev. then 
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amounted to 15/21^08 rapees. — 
{JThactceray, 

Dabwah — A fortified town in the 
province of Bejapoor, the capital of 
the preceding district, and named by 
the Mahomedans Nusserabadf lat. 
16° 28^ N., Ion. 75° 8' E. In 1790 it 
was taken from Tippoo by the Maha- 
ratta army under Purseram Bhow, 
assisted by three battalions of Bom- 
bay sepoys, who bore the whole brunt 
of a twenty-nine weeks’ siege. It 
was then stiong, although not regn- 
laily fortified, and the ditches were 
particularly good. The town stands 
to the southwaidof the fort, extend- 
ing eastward, and was almost de- 
stroyed during the siege; but a na- 
tive town is soon rebuilt and re- 
peopled — {Moore, ) 

Dassgong. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, seventy-three 
miles S S E from Bombay , lat. 18*^ 
S' N., Ion. 73° 5'E. 

Dattanaour — A. small town in 
Northern Hindostan, principality of 
Bnssaher, situated below Rampoor, 
the capital Here the valley ol the 
^utuleje, which has hitherto been 
narrow and confined between abrupt 
mountains, expands, and forms a fiat 
three miles long, well watered by ca- 
nals, and producing luxuriant crops. 
^{Messrs. Gerards, 

Dauu River. — A. river of North- 
ern Hindostan, which it enters by the 
NitiPass;lat 30°47'N ,lon.79°56'E.„ 
and ultimately joins the Ganges, of 
which, from its size and great length, 
of course it ought to be considered 
the pnndpal branch, if the Neelung 
does not claim that distinction. Its 
source remains unknown. 

Davmnagur —A town in the Gu- 
jerat peninsula, seventy-dgbt miles 
N.N,E. from Dm, lat. gl° 34' N., 
Ion. 71° 35' E 

Daungry. — ^A town in the pro- 
vince of Candeish, which in 1816 
belonged tolhePeshwa;lat. 21° 8' N., 
Ion 75° 8' E , seventy-five miles 
W.S.W. from Boorhampoor. Here 
is a handsome mosque and reservoir 
of stone, erected during the reign of 


Aiirengzebe by Ahmed Khati Ldcli, 
& Patnn chief. — {Sutherland, ^c.) 

Daunta — A town in the province 
of Ajmeer, sixty-six miles W.S W. 
from Odeypoor , lat. 28° 18' N., Ion. 
72°41'E 

Dauree — ^A village in the province 
of Main a, situated on the north bank 
of the Nerbndda, eleven miles from 
Buckutghur , lat- 22° 12' N , Ion. 
76° 23' E At this spot the naviga- 
tion of the Nerbudda is impeded by 
a fall of thirty feet in height and 100 
in length, and is also unusually nar- 
low, the stream for half a mile being 
only from twenty to forty yards wide, 
and the curient consequently rapid. 
—{Malcolm, ^c,) 

Dawhrconda — A district in the 
Hyderabad province, bounded on the 
south by the Krishna mer, and con- 
taining the towns of Dawurconda, 
Pailwa, and Nardinpet. The first, 
which communicates us name to the 
district, IS situated in lat. 16* 40' N , 
Ion. 78° 67' E > fifty-one miles S-by B, 
from the city of Hyderabad 

DAWutGttABT — A Walled town 
situated at the entrance of a pass of 
the same name through the Berar 
chain of mountains, proceeding from 
the south J lat 20° 33' N , Ion. 76° 
20' E., fifty-four miles south from 
Boorbanpoor. 

Dera oi DTiapa), — A town in 
Tibet, division of Undes, of which it 
may be reckoned the capital; lat- 
30° 13' N., Ion. 80° 2'E. This place 
stands on irregular eminences, form- 
ing the side of a ravine, descending 
steeply to the river Tiltil. The bro- 
ken ground in this neighbouihood 
exhibits many extraordinary appear- 
ances, the mdting snO’W having cut 
the clay into channels, leaving distinct 
elevated ridges, fashioned by, acci- 
dent into a great diversity of figures, 
representing castles, fortifications, 
houses, and various indescribable 
masses It has been ascertained that 
Deba is tenanted throughout the 
year, the climate being by no means 
so severe as from the great elevation 
(14,924 feet) of the valley of Sutuleje 
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abore the lerct of the f ca, night hare 
been anUcipatej. Vine erop% of awa 
m«r In the nei^hetirhooJ the meal 
from « hich t« rerv fine ami the plant, 
tfeifie of *o hard/ a natnre night 
beaaniDt^coQsIr nntitniliacd In lift* 
CiUn and the oorth efburape 
The houflcs are of atone l»o ato> 
nc« h1„h athitewuhctl on the out* 
aide nit execasird/ Sitliv within 
The town lt«elf Is aithdinded Into 
three fwrts firat a eollree the m»* 
denee at the bran ami ub i^luina 
or fflonlkt aeeomi a nonno} t and 
thirdlf the houaca of tint reef deba, 
and bit/ in ecaeral. In the cenire 
of a aenieirrle fomed hf the housea, 
are the tonba and tnn(ifea of raneut 
Janas barng analler ones atlaehed 
to them f these are cimtbr at their 
late deercaang gnduall / 17 smaUrr 
cireles, and lemuatiin In a point 
corertd with |d4ie> or copper hfce 
an umbrdb, and gilt. Is ine ceoirr 
above these; atands the tenple of 
Uanjao (VUbnu); lurrouiuled iiy 
hoates,and paiaiM of a red rolour 
This is ao irri^ubr building with one 
door tumoutitetl bv a square small 
budding corertd with gUt brass, and 
omamenied with grotesque fipires. 

iibin the pordi of the temple the 
side wallt are painted with bold 
sketches of a deit/ with large itanrm 
e)cs in hti head wbwh Is cnnlopcu 
with akmd of glory At the upper 
end of the temple and Immedatcb 
frontws the door b a pit copper &• 
gure of Mamjran, in tile Buropean 
ntiing imtture about twenty feet 
high un his right side Is a small 
fi^re of Lakshmi (the wife of Visb 
nu) find on the left that of a lama, 
also of pit copper. In his canonicals. 
Other iiudoo defiles of brass and 
lamas of wood, attended fw their mo« 
then bowlsofwatcr.inasMoftigen, 
and other nnhnals enormous biucn 
■peaking trumpets and other para- 
pnematis of superstition arc hero 
colleeted. 

Secular matters are conducted ^ 
the Deba nuer and immediate ou* 
cers of the government uhoareappa. 
ready in eomfbrtable arcumstaaccf 
Tlie gyluBif, or monks, who lead a 


life of relilnry seem a dirty greasy, 
gooddiumoured peonle, who l^idrs 
perfonning ibeir religious fiinctloos 
carry on a ron«idmblc inCe In 
slierps wool and salt whieli they 
cYrhange for whrat and Inrlcy Tlie 
rules ^ the mtmery are saki to be 
sererr, and ilie pan^rrnalu of llie 
trmple greatly rrtembirt that of the 
Homan Lalhoiie chortb In the rock 
on which the temple stands are gra* 
nanrs, said to contain many thou- 
sand maiinds of nee the inhwtaots 
liemg dependent foribeirannusd sup- 
|dy of tl»t mm and barley on the 
afartlias of Niii and dowour.*^ 
O/isoffvqff Jlc£(, 7)wj/,d'c) 
DrasTcsf temple biNorth- 

cm llmdoslan, twentymne miles S.S. 
from Sennagtir j bt 50* N , ton 
7ti* oS £., tt,75l feel above Che level 
of the sea. 

D»si.roea fJIcrabimnfray.— A 
town in the province of Lahore aitu- 
ated in tlie Doab Ibnned by the ag 

K 'ed waters of the Sutul^e amt 
on one side, with those of the 
Itavey on the other In AJD 1585 
when Abut IWcl compiled the Initi 
bites of Achcr It was the cepital of 
ndistnettbt.SO^dO'N lon.71^'^ 
lerenty five miles 5 8 U from the 
diy of Lahore At nreseat both 
town ami district ore subtect to Run 
feet Singh, the 5eik cnief of La- 
hore 

DBCCAN* 

fDnctAtwiJ 

This term which is ofSanserit orf- 
pn, tncaoB the south and was for 
merlir applied by Hindoo geographors 
to the whole of the countnes sltn 
ated to the south of the Nerlmdda 
mer I but the fixed iiosscssions of 
the Mahomcilans having for many 
centuries after their Invasion of tho 
Deccan extended no further south 
U»n iho river Kiubnm the nnrae of 
Deccan come to signify, in llmdos- 
tae, tho countnei b^ween those two 
rivers only and such is the popular 
aeceptatioti of its southern boundary 
at the present dn TTie temtorics 
to the south of the Krishna and 
S 1 S 
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Toombudra may be described as In- 
dia south of the Krishna, for although 
along with the Deccan it has been 
improperly termed a peninsula, an 
equal-sided tnanglc much more re- 
sembles their figure. When Arung- 
zebe, in 1690, had completed the 
conquest of what was then called the 
Deccan, it was subdivided into sik 
soubahs or viccroyalties, viz. 

1. Candeish (or Khandesh), the ca- 
pital Boorhanpoor. 

2. Aurungabad, or Ahmedniiggur, 
recently the capital of the Nizam 
Shahee dynasty, 

3. Bceder, or Kalberga, the an- 
cient capital of the Bhamencc sul- 
tans 

4. Hyderabad, including Nandere, 
the seat of the late Golconda or Cut- 
tub Shahee dj nasty. 

5. Bejapoor, the capital of the 
Add Shahee dynasty. 

6. The province of Berar, the li- 
mits of wnich were quite undefined, 
and extended eastward towards Gund- 
wana and Orissa, neither of which 
provinces were included by name in 
the Mogul Deccan, although situated 
within Its geographical limits. 

7. The Hindoo and nearly unex- 
plored province of Gundwana. 

8. Orissa, on the margin of the 
bay of Bengal. 

The general character of the north- 
western quarter of the Deccan now 
subject to the British government, is 
that of a barren country, with a po- 
pulation evidently inferior to the 
average of Europe, where of all king- 
doms It most resembles Hungary, a 
region whose fertility has been ge- 
nerally over-rated Like Hungary, 
a considerable portion of it is well 
adapted for the cultivation of vines, 
which should be encouraged if it were 
only to procure a more healthy be- 
verage for the troops, than the dele- 
terious brandy, arrack, and rum, 
which they daily imbibe in no mode- 
rate quantities. The climate of this 
quarter, composing the late Peshwa’s 
dominions, is also greatly praised 
during the rainy and cool seasons, 
and the hot winds are of no long 
duration. Indeed, its openness and 


height above the sen might be ex- 
pected to render it salubrious. 

In these extensive regions, the 
chief part of the population is still 
Hindoo, more especially in the pro- 
vinces that were tindei the Maha- 
ratta governments There is a con- 
siderable Mahomcdan population m 
the countries subject to the Nizam, 
but those of the lower classes, who 
are cultivators, have nearly adopted 
all the manners and customs of the 
Hindoos 

The Deccan is mentioned by the 
author of the circumnavigation of the 
Erytlirean sea, as one of the divi- 
sions of the Indian continent His 
w ords are, “ from Barygoza (supposed 
to be Broach or Bhrigu-gosha) the 
countiy stretches to the south, hence 
that district is named Dachenabades, 
for in the language of the country 
the south IS called Dachanos ” 

The first independent sovereign of 
the Deccan was Sultan Allah ud Deen 
Hossein Eangoh Bhamenee, A.D. 
1337, whose capital was Ealbergah. 
He died A.D. 1357, and was succeed- 
ed by 

Mahomed Shah Bhamenee, who 
died in 1374 This prince was the 
first Mahoniedan sovereign on re- 
cord, who employed a train of artil- 
lery in the Deccany wars, worked by 
Turks and Europeans 

Mujahed Siiah Bhamenee, assassi- 
nated in 1377 He penetrated to 
Rnmisseram, in the straits of Cej Ion, 
but did not retain permanent posses- 
sion of the country he had overrun. 

Daoud Shah Bhamenee, assassinat- 
ed in 1378 

Mahmood Bhamenee, died a natu- 
ral death in 1396. 

Shums ud Deen Bhamenee, de- 
throned and blinded in 1 396 

Eeioze Boze Afzoon Bhamenee, 
dethroned by his brother, who suc- 
ceeded him in 1422 

Ahmed Shah Wallee Bhamenee, 
died m 1434 

Allah ud Deen the second, died in 
1467. 

Humayoon Shah Bhamenee, died 
in 1460. 
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Mtam Sbdt nhareenct di«d {ft 

)4f». 

MahomeiS Shah nhamence diciltii 
14&t3. 

Mahmood Shah Bhatncnrc died in 
ronfinemrni AJD 1^1Byiind«i<hh!Rt 
ttnnma\^ the BHawtitre <l>na^t> cC 
the Deccan althotiph aercrnl other 
pa(.cant monarch^ «cre aucces^mly 
Maced on the throne On the dt^uv 
liitjon of this once poverful cmnire 
the Deccan becanie •ubdiTtded into 
the follonins kinptoms nhich isHl 
Ite found de*cnhcd under their re 
spcctire heads 

1 The Sfi^ipoor or Add Shaliee 

2 Tile Gotconda, or Cuttub Slia 
tice. 

^ The Derar or Ouimatid Sliahee 

4 The Ahtncdntij^tr or Ninm 
Shahee. 

5 Ttie Bceder or Rerced Shahee 

Aurtn;;iel>e nhde ticcrov of the 

Deccan under ht« father ShaiiJchan 
greatljr curtailed the temtortes of the 
renaimflgpatanpnnces in that region 
and after he asccndetl the throne be 
subdued the nhole dmtatthesame 
timehisvanniththcMaharattas then 
■pnn.inj Into notice commenced end 
paTebim fidl oreupaiion dunnj; therrst 
of his hie. IhspenescranccwRsso 
arcat, that ton aras the conclusion of 
nts reign, haring tahen most of the 
Maharatta fortresses, the; nere left 
nilhout snj resource but plunder, 
)ct their nuinlfcrs continued to in 
crease. Man; of the nmaerful and dis- 
affected acmindara joined them so 
that their predator; forces ncrc csti 
mated at 100 000 horse At the same 
time in spite ofAurenpebe srigdanee 
and hahtts of bustnesa, the Afoeui 
army began to fall off both in spfnl 
and dtseiphne The impenal nohlh^ 
depnved of their jaghircs by the 
Maharatta derastaiions had recourse 
to false musters and did not keep up 
half their complement of men and 
hones Owing to this detachments 
could not be dispersed in pursuit of 
the marauden and the grand army 
being constantly employed in simct 
left the Maharattai at hben; to niun 
der without molestation Bj their In 
cessant actiiitj, they stopped et cry 


communication of supply to the im 
penal camp uhctenumlmrapcnshcd 
Iiy famine } they cren offered tip mock 
prajers for the long life of Aureng 
tcim mIiosc sTttcni of uarforr to 
highly farourcti thrir depredations. 
In addttrati to this the toipcrtol troops 
sirre timlout with a constant cam 
paien of twenty) ears grcwdigustcd 
with thnr employment, and remiss m 
their duly Buch was the state of the 
Deccan; prortnees towards (he con 
elusion of the lone and able rclen of 
Aurenet^ and miin this detail the 
difficiiulcs of his successors may be 
conjectured It is asserted In >laho 
inedan authorities that /iiIlHcar 
Khan oneofAurcngceliea(iestgene« 
rals diinne tic mon'hs had nineteen 
actions wttn the Miharattas and mir 
aueil them from place to place aMve 
fi 000 miles In marches and counter 
marches 

In 1717» Siiani ul Mulck obtain 
ml possession of what temamed efthp 
\Io^l conquests to the Deccan, 
which from that period eirtiialiy 
ceased to form a part of rite Ddht 
empire The Deccan continued mb- 
jcci to tlie Nisam and Mahrattas un- 
til the Briti h asetndanry which may 
be dated about A D 1601 and them 
paramount aosertiBOty amccthewrara 
of IBIB, at which era direct posses- 
sion was obtained of a laije tract of 
couDtr) deseribeil in the neat article 
as the **Bnusb Deccan In I8SI 
three veara after tlie districts on the 
NcrbuuiU were ceded to the British 
goremment tlenatlTCshegantolevel 
the fomfications round their eillagu, 
alleging that as they were now coo 
tinm their attachment to the British 
gosermnent would lie permanent for 
tiReations were no longer necessary 
besides which the population of these 
villi^es had so increased t^at there 
was not room for the Inhabitants 
Within the old boundaiy Ihe modem 
provinces comprehended within the 
nomnhlcal limits of the Deccan are 
the following ctr 

1 Glindwana 

S Orisu 

3 The Northern Cirears 

4 Candelth 
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5, Bcrar. 

G. Bccdcr, 

7. Hjdcrnbad. 

8 Aurungabad. 

0. Bcjapoor. 

Under these heads, rcspccthel>, 
and the districts into winch the> arc 
subdivided, further statistical parti- 
culars will be found. The rivers of 
the Deccan arc too impetuous for 
navigation, when thej* arc swollen by 
tlic periodical rains ; and in the hot 
season too shallow c\cept near their 
junction with the sea, which is in- 
variably obst meted by sand-banhs. 
Under these circumstances, the trans- 
portation of gram and incrchandirc 
became, at an early penod, an occu- 
pation of considerable importance, 
the roads being nearly as impassable 
for wheeled carriages ns the rivers 
were for boats, llic whole of this 
great interchange has in consequence 
been always conveyed on bullocks, 
the property of a people termed Bun- 
jarics, not nbon^nnl natives of the 
country, but mostly emigrants from 
Kajpootana. — {Scott, St/denham, Wilks, 
Fenshta, JSriggs, ^c.) 

Dsccav ( -This territory 
comprehends the distnets of Can- 
deish, Poona, Ahmednuggui, and 
Darwar, which from the information 
collected up to 1831 vvere estimated 
to contain 70,000 square miles The 
aggregate population (exclusive of 
villages belon^ng to Sindia, Holkar, 
the Nizam, and others, intimately 
mixed with the British possessions) 
was then calculated at 1,795,700 per- 
sons; but this does not include the 
city of Poona, the alienated villages 
in that district, the late cessions to 
the Nizam, nor the wandering tnbes. 
By a comparison of the revenue of 
the excluded portions of this coun- 
try with that of the British posses- 
sions in the vicinity, the population 
of which has been ascertained, the 
following estimate may be ventured 
on, and as Colapoor is not includ- 
ed, it nearly corresponds with Mr. 
Elphinstone’s estimate of four mil- 
lions. 


Persons. 

District of Poona 484,717 

Do. Ahmedniiggur ...... G.')0,000 

Do. Cnndcish 417,070 

Do. Darwar 084,193 


2,230,880 

Southern Jaghircs 778,183 

Satara..... 780,384 


3,751,353 


The number of government v illagcs 
was 7,229; of v illagcs alienated, as 
Jaghirc, Serinjammj’, &c 2,2o2. 
Umber, the celebrated revenue m- 
tcndnnt of the Vcccan, under the last 
of the Niram Shalicc princes, ap- 
pears to have concluded a standard 
village settlement of all the countries 
under his control. This appears to 
have been a fixed money rent, formed 
with reference to an equal share of 
the crop betw ecn the gov'ernment and 
the cultivator; or two-fifths to the 
first, and three-fifths to the last. In 
1820, the revenue of the Deccany 
districts was 59,60,296 rupees, and 
it was expected that by 1830 it 
would have increased ten lacs more ; 
but so rapid was the improvement, 
that in .Tune 1822 it already amounted 
to 76,63, 4n rupees. In 1820 the 
mints of Kittoor and Moodhul had 
been suppressed, and that of Shah- 
poor transferred to Belgaum, and it 
was intended to substitute one uni- 
form coinage for the infinite variety 
of currencies then circulating through 
the districts. 

From the answers to queries, it 
w'ould appear that slavery is very 
prevalent in the British Deccan ; it is, 
however, a mild and mitigated servi- 
tude rather than absolute slavery. 
Many Brahmins have children bj' fe- 
male slaves, who are designated Sin- 
deys, and do not acquire the pure 
Maharatta blood until the third gene- 
ration. The crimes here are princi- 
pally committed by Bheels, Ranioo- 
ses, Mangs, Dhers, Coolies, Kora- 
wars, Mewaties, Bedurs, and persons 
from distant countries. In 1822, Mr. 
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CImplin cftlmatctl mimber 

of bones from itie Tupteo to Uie 
Toombudra et onljr SO 000 1 nclitd 
ing those of the SstetA Ueji tint to 
cludinj; tho e of the Jsjthtrcdan t end 
of the ehoTc mtmber toote then h&U 
ti ere mere nonies ithmthettnme* 
diste nritisn pottessions be di t nol 
Ihmi there «rre more then (idKiO 
bones teareel)’ one fit 

fortbeBntlsh dvalm fet folete at 
1017 nnd 1818 the pfitns of tire Dec* 
can were covered with honemen 
(CiiapAsTlkerlvrarjr Ltt^tnttw^c) 

DceKMAi.^JMil}Nal«^ DeievM 
cm rt$\d<»et) tonn !n the {hw* 
vInce of Onici, the eajdtot of o 
tribiitary temindw In the iliitnct of 
Cuttack, fort/ inlles S N from 
llieiown «( Ctttuck} Ut SO* 

Ion 8>» 48* C. The ettreme dinen 
■font of this tentlfidary are IIS 
miles from east to nest, and dghtr 
seven miles from north to south t the 
produce consists of nee, cotton, 
su;;«r<cane. timber dammer. Iron 
honejr, and was The annual tnbute 
in 1814, paid Into the Cuttack frea* 
aurjr was 4 780 rupees Uieestimaivd 

S rofit remaining to the temindar, 
Qd)0Qra]iees*-(|{lrlardi9M, de) 

DrevAH —K town In the proTlnrc 
of Midwa foTtj^ve miles U 
from Ofi^ewt Ion 

30 G. 

Dero -""A town and fortress in the 
prince of Agni belonsing to ^e 
Dburtpoor Rms situated atont fili^ 
seven roHcs m It from the citt of 
Agra lat ST^WN^lon TT IS b 
In A D 1783 this place was strongly 
fortified by Sooraj Mull the ra]a of 
the Jauts ; hut In 1 770 it was taken 
from that tribe 1^ NudjilTKIian, after 
a si^ of twelve months. It must 
ogam have come Into tho possession 
of the Jaut Kaja for In 1605 Lord 
Loire attacked llolears army, en 
camped under Utc walls of Dceg and 
defeated It with great slauehter This 
action proved fatal to noirar*s regu 
lar infantry and artiUerv, and Ute 
action at luttehghur broke the spiHt 
of his cavidry Dccg was suW 
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qiiently captured after a ahori and 
vigorous ilcgc but afterwards rc* 
stored To pre erve this town from 
the violence of the lorrcnta that pour 
from the lulls during Uie rains It Is 
necessary to keep large embankmenu 
In repsir Tliere are here the ruins 
of several remarkably fine palaces 
and e«inlens.-*(lfeimM, JUMceffc 
FreM/in 

DrrsA —A town In the prosmre 
of Gujcrai, twelve miln west from 
Palhannoor lat.S4*&'N.,Ion 7^8 
E The surrounding country was 
formerly much infested iiy reTnetory 
Bhcelsand Mewossies whose preds* 
toiy habits almost prevented the cot 
lection of the rctcniic Our most 
advanced military nation on the Gu 
3cnt frontier is at Deesa, whtch 
stands on the Dsnass mar Nostn* 
tlon could be better chosen for It is 
eonueeted on the left with the British 
posiuon In Cutcb \ and on the right 
at the distance of aiiout slaty miles 
Is ^arowy one of the Rajiioet jpnn- 
einaliticsofiMmcer, thetemteriesof 
which hate (or more than a century 
liccn rendered n scene of desolation 
br the Inroads of Its nefphbonrs and 
tiie predatory habits of Its own po 
pQlAtion.-*^4tfit/ce/M,s > afire il/oea 
#Acr 4f) 

Dantwn a^-A town (n the provtnee 
of Berar, ihlrty-tiiree miles S \> 
from ^hchpoor; Iat.S0*fi2'N , Ion 
77*17 b 

PciiaAt— A small town In North 
Cm Ifiodoitan twenty four miles N 
hy F fromHurdwar,lat.3(f 18'N 
loo 78*rB 


DtHWAvu.— A town In the pro* 
Vince of Gujerat, with a handsome 
pagoda and convait attached to it. 


l>ei»AanA<--A town in the pro- 
since of Ciijerat, tucnti four miles 
kV from Broach flat S1^4&'K..luii 
fift E 


Dclvt IstA —A iniall island lying 
off the N M coast of Ceylon j lat 
0*3yN ton78*4(rE In length it 
maybe estimated at seven miles, by 
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tiucc nnd n linlF the nvernge brendth. 
Tins island belongs to the district of 
.Tafnnpatnm, and allords good pns- 
tinage for breeding horses 

DELHI 

(IMi). 

The imperial proMiice of Delhi is 
situated piincipail} between the twen- 
t} -eighth nnd thirt} -first degices of 
nortfi latitude. I'o the north it is 
bounded by Lahore, nnd Northern 
Ilindostnn west of the Cioggra; to 
the south b} Agra and Ajincer , on 
the east it has Glide nnd Northern 
Hindostnn, nnd on the west Ajincer 
and Lahore The principal modern 
geographical nnd j]ohtic.d snbdivi- 
faions arc the follow ing 

1 The assigned tcrritoiies ^ 

2. District of Bnreillv, ) "e § 

3 District of Morndabad, \ p .2 

4 District of Shajehanpoor,/ 

5 The jnghireotllainpoor,) 

0 Distiict of North Sahininpoor 

7. District of South Saharunpoor 
or Mcrut. 

8 Humana 

9. Sirhind 

10 Fattialah, and various petty 
Seik states 

The commencement of the long 
range of lulls, of moderate elevation, 
extending through the Macheny do- 
minions tow ards Je} poor, is at \Vu- 
zeerabad, a small vilhgc on the banks 
of the Jumna, a little way above 
Delhi Thciangeas fni ns Sonah, 
with the pergunnahsof PalanijNujilE- 
ghur, Padsliapoor, Fureedabad, and 
Palee Pakul, is inhabited chiefly by 
Goojurs j the second, commencing 
on the west at Padsliapoor, to the 
Acberpoor ghaut beyond Alvar, by 
Mewaties Besides the Ganges and 
Jumna, the chief rivers aie the Cag- 
gur, Chittung, and the almost ex- 
tinct Sereswati, formeily a most dis- 
tinguished stream. The fiist pro- 
ceeds by Shahabad, Koiam, and 
Moonuk, towaids Bhatneei. The 
banks are in general steep, and it has 
a small cm lent of walei. The Se- 
rcswnti, while it has any water, flows 


past Mustnphnhadand Thanesur, nnd 
joins the Cnggiir near Mooniik. The 
former course of the Chittung, which 
is supposed to lituo been brought 
from the hills bj Ferose Shah, svas by 
Ladoonh, Dnlchoor, Jeend, Hansi, 
and Ilissar, to Bahardaran, forty- 
eight miles \V. bj S. from Ilissar, 
where it is lost in the sands; but 
the channel of the riser is not now to 
be traced further than Jeend, and 
fiom the scantiness of the stream, 
the water during the dry season sel- 
dom reaches bejond Dalchoor. 

In so and a countrj , where culti- 
vation so cntirelj depends on an 
ndequate supply of inoisturc, the im- 
portance of canals and water con- 
duits IS so obs lous, that the British go- 
\ eminent has lattcrlj directed a great 
deal of its attention to the restoration 
of the ancient ones nnd the construc- 
of new. The canal of Ah Merdan 
Khan, extending from the riser Jum- 
na opposite to Kiirnaul to Dchli, a 
direct distance of 100 miles, had long 
been choked up In 181 7 Capt. Rodney 
Blanc, of the Bengal Engineers, was 
appointed by government to restore it 
at an estimated cost of about 3,50,000 
rupees. The chief difflculty consisted 
in consti iicting such an embankment, 
where the water is t.ikcn from the 
Jumna, as would resist the floods, 
which o|icratioii, together with the 
cxcaiation of the channel 180 miles 
in length, with sluices and lateral 
branches, was completed in May 
1820 The water was tinned into it 
on the 22d Jiinuary, but on the 11th 
Fcbriuuj had onlj rcachedBhowannj, 
sixteen miles from Delhi, its tardiness 
being attributed to the quantity im- 
mediately absoibed by the soil, and 
abstracted bj' the fai mers to assist the 
irrigation of the contiguous lands. 
It prosecuted its fertilizing course, 
and as the w’atei approached the im- 
perial city, It was hailed by a great 
concourse of inhabitants with joy 
and exclamations Until the reno- 
xation of this canal, the people of 
Dehli had no pure water to drink, 
the well and Jumna water being much 
adulterated with saline and other 
deleterious impregnations. 



The total actual dnlniraement In 
nirr^ In eflTcctift): the rc^tomtion of 
this canal amounted to IS **.^05 ro 
|tcea the collections of one }ear 
after it* romplctlon to .&•> *^0 nioees 
after mectin;; all chBr]*c» and uni no 
doubt ^duallr increase Up to iHdft 
It bail not beco fotinil pMcticable to 
ctuhliih a permAUcirt channel tw* 
loctn the head of the canal near the 
hills and the Jumna, the uaterof that 
nver beinj: atill ihroun into it bjr 
meant of tcni}wtmt; dams and it ts 
eonse/cd by the tame ronlnsanre 
aero sibeSoomb u mountain torrent 
nearly dry In the liot teaton wbleh 
crotsca the canal a little below tta 
bea 1 The bed of the Jumna l«eing 
liable to citendse changes, any chan 
nel that mijd^t be openM sronfd pro* 
Itably be ere lon^ clioaVed up utib 
aanil Could the uater of the canal 
be Ikciit up to theaanie lescl dtinng 
the nliofe year to alTonl at nil aca* 
ions the tame faeihty of Imsntton, 
much more land uuuld lie breu,.ht 
into cuUlratton and the coarser 
eropt piie place to more valuable 
ooca turl) at wheat, cotton, and 
•ii;;«r On account of the eatreme 
tandincts of the toil near the *^uonib 
ohercthc rcsene It II ostuanted no 
tolhl foundation can be obtained to 
admit tlie construction of a worh of 
masonry with thitcc eates, and tuflt 
nently atronj; to reti t the violence 
of a iwollen torrent, Thit canal in 
itt cottrae from the hilli n di tin 
pushed liy dtiferent names ; the Delhi 
or All Merilnn Kluui a canal properly 
commenert from hurnaul, mve 
which town it hat various namei 
tuch at the Shah Sclir or Nchr Be- 
heiht andthcDoab orZabetaKhvi a 
canal 

On the completion of this bene- 
ficent cnterpriKC, the tame mento* 
riousofnecr(Capt Blanc) was direct- 
ed to undortaVe tho restoration of 
the canal of Sultan >croze Shah but 
unfortunately died toon after the 
completion of the first undertaking 
This canal (Feroze ShaVt) separating 
from that of Dellii n Intle ticlow 
Kumaul ttretelies to the westward 
throii^i the Humana by llansl and 


III sar to thr frontiers of Bicancre. 
The phmarr oblcct of Its construc- 
tion was to funiish the means of ir 
filiation to the nbose tract now 
wholly dependent on the nenodieal 
mint the wells bang or cstraor 
dmary depth and the sratcr fre- 
r)uaitl> braekUli Tlie branch lend 
tny through the city was a siibseqiicnt 
anlsuboramatcundcrtaVlnp !nlS33 
the utmost rtpense estimated for iia 
restoration was ?JI0 000 rupees tbr 
which sum an ettennvo tract of land, 
now atenie and waste will be ren 
tfercil capable of the finest ailtlca- 
tion and will soon relmbune the 
outhy Inairred 

In ZabetaKhan a ortbegreat 
Doab canal was ordered to Im aur 
stejed This canal separated from 
the Jumna a few mites lielow where 
that tlrer Issue* from the northern 
mountains and after a course of 
about 150 miles ngain Joined that 
riser nearU opposite to Delhi haring 
passed lhrou,,h Sahaninpoor Itam 
jtoc^r bhamlcr an 1 other towns of 
note end fcmiircd an ezimiire tract 
of country fomirTlybitUvnilmBtc^ 
and pojmlous, hut now atenfe and 
srastP It has never lieen ascertain^ 
wlw was the oPpinal constpieior of 
this canal wtiidi rccasat the name 
of Zalicta Khan from an attempt 
made by that Kohilla chief to restore 
it but which was in eaistence long 
pnor to his lime In 182ft the do* 
Signation of** Hastings canal which 
by an absurd strain of flattery had 
liMn imnlial to the renosated canal 
of AH Aierdan Kluin was onler^ by 
the Bengal goremment to be discon 
tinned and the old name restock 

Tbero is on portion of Ilindostan 
susceptible ofereatcr Improrement 
hr ipigation than the prorinee of 
Delhi, and it ss probable that a great 
extent of moving sand,at present not 
merely unproductive, but threaten- 
Ing to overwhelm the jul|acent lands, 
mt^t be i^ain brought into cultiva 
lien Nature In fact has pointed 
out to the British government the 
mode by which her temtones m 
Ilindostan may be most hcDefiaally 
fostered which Is, by regulating the 
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redundance of moisture supplied by 
her noble rivers, so that none shall 
be lost There is no other employment 
in which capital, public or private, 
can be so prolUably craplo^'cd, and 
at the same time so greatly impro\c 
the condition of the inhabitants. In 
ancient times many streams traversed 
the north-western quarter of the 
Delhi province which have long 
ceased to flow, and one of them, 
now almost extinct, the Screswati, 
was of such magnitude ns to mark a 
geographical region m Hindoo my- 
thological history. With little trouble 
or expense, when compared with the 
benefit, these rivers might be again 
led into their former channels, and 
much valuable water, which now flows 
undisturbed thiough the Sutulejcand 
Jumna to the sea, might be arrested 
in Its progress, and made subservient 
to the purposes of husbandry. The 
objections to these excavations arc 
the difficulty of conducting a stream 
across a territory intersected by deep 
ravines, and the political state of the 
province, a considerable portion of 
which belongs to petty native states, 
in the improvement of which the 
British nation has no direct inteiost. 
According to Mahomedan authors, 
Sultan Feroze the third dug a canal 
from the Sutuleje to the Jedger, and 
formed also many other water-courses 
and conduits, which in the confusion 
of succeeding events were neglected, 
and have long been so completely 
choked up, that all traces of them 
have disappeared. 

^ The western quarter of this pro- 
vince, especially the Bhatty and Hur- 
nana countries, suffers greatly from 
drought in the hot season, when wa- 
ter can only be procured for which 
the inhabitants are obliged to dig 
from 120 to 200 feet deep, and even 
then they only arrive at what is 
brackish During the rainy season, the 
Caggur and other temporary streams 
overflow, after which the pasture is 
excellent, and the country tolerably 
healthy, until the desert in the west 
becomes intensely heated. In the 
latitude of Anopsbehr, between the 
Ganges and Jumna, this piovince dis- 


plaj's a naked stcrilit;^ seldom dis- 
turbed by the intervention of either 
trees or cultivation, having been, for 
more than a century prior to its ac- 
quisition by the British, devastated 
by every victorious or defeated fac- 
tion. In the teiritory between the 
Jumna and Sutuleje mango-trees are 
numerous, and the soil produces 
wheat, barley, gram, and other grains. 
This portion of the province is not 
quite so and ns that further west, 
but the periodical rams arc not suffi- 
cient to insure a crop, irrigation being 
also necessary, while water is ten 
and twelve cubits from the surface. 

Compared with Bengal and the 
Company’s old teiritories, the pro- 
vince of Delhi has few inhabitants to 
the square mile, but they must have 
rapidly increased dunng the last 
twenty-two years of uninterrupted 
tranquillitj'. They consist of a mix- 
ture of Hindoos, Mahomedans, and 
Seiks, the latter religion being most 
prevalent in the north-western quar- 
ter, which IS almost entirely occupied 
by petty Seik states The principal 
towns of the province arc Delhi, 
Bareilly, Pillibeet, Shabjehanpoor, 
Rampoor, Moradabad, Anopshehr, 
Merut, Seerdhuna, Saharunpoor, Pat- 
tialah, Ambahlah, and Sirhind, under 
which heads, and the territorial sub- 
divisions respectively, further local 
details will be found. 

The Assigned Teiuutoiiies of 
Delhi — On the expulsion oftheMa- 
haiattas from Upper Hindostan in 
1803, a large portion of territory 
(sometimes called the Delhi district) 
was assigned for the suppoitof the 
emperor and royal household, con- 
sisting of a number of pergunnahs, 
the revenues of which continued so 
gradually to increase, that in 1814, 
they were not only sufficient to de- 
fray the expense of supporting the 
royal family, but left a considerable 
surplus applicable to general pur- 
poses. In 1813 the jumma or land 
assessment amounted to 12,56,505 
rupees, andafurther increase was look- 
ed for by the falling in of certain large 
jaghircs by the death of the existing 
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tncnmbcntt* tnJeed, Trom (he invcs* 
t^ioti of Ur Forte«eup the com 
jnlss^oner^ it tvos diacoTered (hat this 
tract had been long aubjected to tnoit 
tmpro^dent alienations fVom the 
etomencement of the reign of Oaher 
to the eonelnsion of that of Alum 
geer the SecondiU apace of £74 yean 
comprehending (be relgna of nine 
emperon not more tnao nitjr^ix 
tillagei appear to liaro been granted 
nwaj' in p^]pctuitf ( irhemis, dunng 
the reign of Shah Allum (fotty-cisht 
yean) not leas than ISd were ane 
nated for erer, and of these eighty 
eight vntte tranaferred In perpetuity, 
vnthont nfcrencc to the emperor, by 
the Viziers, Feshirat Smauu aiM 
oUief diieff, who had usurped the 
pnvUcge of alienating the national 
rerenue suntdtancousTy and eo^is* 
tentlj 

tn 1620 the augmentation of what 
had hitherto been called the aangned 
territory had become ao great, as to 
render a new arrangement necewaipr 
A cinl commissioner and (bur assi^ 
tants, each having cliarge of a dm 
don were in conseguenea appointed 
to superintend the revenue eollcetion, 
judicature, and police, die military 
and political regulations still remain 
11 ^ vriih Sir jMvid Ochterlonv, the 
resident The name of Assigned Ter* 
Titory was also abolished it having 
aiwm been m (act an integral part 
of tne Dntish dominions and the 
commissioner (Mr Ferteseue)waset* 
pecialiy directs to remove ul inter* 
mediate agency between the sovereign 
of the soil and the ryot or cultivator 
MS JMcumcHft, L*mt 
WtiUe Metcaift Fcrteteite FuUcr^ 
ten, Slane 


TUB CITV OP DELHI 
fDiUt/ in Seiucrit IninpwCio J 
The ancient capital of the F^an 
end Mogul empires situated in laU 
S8»41'N^lon Dunng tbo 

splendid era of Delhi, according to 

popular tradition it covered a apace 

of twenty square miles and (he ruins 

at present occupy nearly as ereat an 

extent but jiotwttbstimduig Its great 


nntiqmty, nndthe longpenod of time 
duri^ which it has ratikcd as the 
first aty of Hindostnn, therein no- 
thing in Its locality partlculacly at* 
tracuve, the adjacent sod being mther 
of a atmle than fruitful descnption, 
and the nver unaavigoble dunng tho 
dry season for boats of nny consider 
able burthen Under these ilisad 
rantaqi^e^ however, it had become a 
eity of great fame and magnitude be 
tore the Mahomedsn invasion when 
h was distinguished by the Hindoo 
hooka of mythological history by the 
appellation oflnuranrast hn In AJ) 
163), the emperor SnaliJehan found- 
ed the city of New Delhi on the west 
bank of tne Jumnn, which he named 
Shahjehanabad It u about aevenmdes 
in etrcumference and n large turn has 
been recently expended in renovating 
Its wall* wnieh are now In a good 
state of repair, and faced along ui^ 
whole ntent with substantlu ma- 
sonry, constructed of large blocks of 
abnghtgrn granite. Martellotowera 
have hem riCmriie erected at Inter- 
vala for the purpose of flanking the 
defences, the old bastions bemg ot 
too greot distances from each other 
to answer that end cSbctually 
This city has seven gates, m. J-ui* 
borc-gste, AJmeeNcato Turkoman 
pte, Delh1*gate Alehur^e nnd 
Cashmere^tc f all built of freowtone 
Kenr the Ajmeengatc Is a madnssa 
or college of great extent, built by 
Ghavl ud Dcen, the gmndson of Mi 
xani ul Mulk The tomb of the 
founder who with his family lies en- 
tombed here, Umuvhfidnurraibr the 
cxQoisitc sculpture of its screen, of 
white marble, os arc also the tombs 
of Hummer ud Deen Kban and h» 
family in the vicimty Within the 
city of Sbahjelmnabad, or New Del 
hi are the remains of many splendid 
palaces which former^ bdonged to 
the great omrahs of the empire 
Among the largest are those of num 
mer ud Deen Khan, Alt bicrdan 

Khan, Gbazi ud Deen Khan and 

Sefdar Juiu There are Mso tho 
garden ana palace of Coodseah 
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Kiisin, and that of BuUan Dura She- 
koh, the unfortunate brother of Au- 
reng/ebe. The first is now a dila- 
pidated ruin , and the last has been 
converod into an English dwelling, 
and IS now occupied by the resident. 
They are all surrounded by high walls, 
and take up a eonsulerable space of 
ground, as they coinprehcnd baths, 
stables for all sorts of animals, and 
music galleries, besides an extensive 
seraglio. 

In this quarter of Delhi arc many 
very fine mosques, still in good repair, 
the chief of nhich is the Jumma 
Musjeed, or great cathcdr.'il, elevated 
above the rest of the cit}', and a truly 
noble structure, begun by Shah Je- 
han m the fourth, and completed in 
the tenth jear of his reign. It is 
comfioscd partly of the fine dark red 
sandstone, and partly of w lute marble. 
Not far fi om the palace is the mosque 
of Roushen ud Dovvlah, where, in 
1739, Nadir Shah sat, and saw the 
massacre of the unfortunate inha- 
bitants Besides these there arc forty 
other mosques, some of which bear 
the marks of considerable antiquity 
This applies more particularly to the 
black mosque, a 1 irge and gloomy 
edifice of dark coloured granite, 
whose rude internal columns, clois- 
tered area, numerous low cupolas, 
and lofty outer walls, devoid of aper- 
ture or ornament, denote an origin 
■’Coeval with the earlier Afghan dy- 
nasties. Other curious remains of 
Afghan architectuie aie to be found 
in the plain to the south of the city, 
and in the fortress of Selimghur, 
which, both in their st} le and work- 
manship, form a remarkable contiast 
with the light, graceful, and highly 
decorated structures of the Moguls. 

The modern city of Delhi contains 
many good houses, mostly of buck. 
The streets are in general narrow, 
with the exception of two, the first 
leading direct from the palace to the 
Delhi gate, which is 1,100 jards long 
by thirty bioad, the second from the 
palace to the Lahore gate, which is a 
mile long by forty yards in breadth 
The fiist has an aqueduct down the 
middle, now again lepaiied and tup- 


plied vvltli water from the restored 
canal of Ah Mcrdan Khan Cotton 
cloths and indigo aic still manufac- 
tured in the town and neighbourhood, 
and a manufactory of shawls has re- 
cently been established with success 
1)}' an cntcrpriiSing Hindoo merchant, 
who imports the wool, and has en- 
gaged native Cishmerian weavers to 
superintend the looms The chief 
imports arc by the northern caravans, 
which bring from Cashmere and Ca- 
bii! shawls, fi iiit, and horses. Pre- 
cious stones of a good quality arc to 
be had at Delhi, particularly the large 
red and black cornelians and pec- 
roras, bcedree hookah bottoms are 
also manufactured here The culti- 
vation m the ncighboiii hood is chiefly 
on the banks of the Jumna, where 
wheat, rice, millet, and indigo are 
raised. 

The city' was formerly partitioned 
into thirtj-bis. divisions, each named 
after a particular nobleman who at 
some period had his i esidcnce in that 
quarter, or from some local circum- 
stance. The modern Delhi is built 
on two rocky eminences The pa- 
lace was built by the emperor Shah 
Jehan , it stands on the west bank 
of the Jumna, and is surrounded on 
three sides by a wall of red stone, 
thirty feet high and above a mile in 
circumference Part of the interior 
15 now (1819) occupied by a public 
bazar , and the once splendid hall of 
the Dewan Aum, with many other 
principal buildings, have been long 
consigned to filth and neglect. Sonic 
structures, however, still lemaiii in 
sufficient preservation, more espe- 
cially the Dewan Khas, or chief hall 
of audience (an open quadrangular 
arcaded terrace of white marble, 
richly ornamented with mosaic work 
and sculptures in relievo), and the 
small but beautiful marble chapel of 
Aui engzebe, to impress the beholder 
with a just conviction of the former 
magnificence of the Mogul monarchy. 
The walls of the palace are intended 
for defence as well as seclusion, and 
are presei v'ed with great cai e. The 
gardens of Shalimai were formed by 
the empeioi Shah Jehan, and are 
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Mill to hove cost one mUlion tterltng 
Hardly a vestige of its foriner state 
now remains, except one small build 
log probably once an apartment of 
Shah Jeban a ralace, but now com 
pricing part of a house occupied by 
the Bntisb resident The area hM 
b^ converted Into a neat park, and 
the verdure of its oran^e^rores 
forms an agreeable eootrast with the 
black and arid aspect of the adjacent 
country Tliey appear to have oe 
cupied about one mile In eircum 
ference and were surrounded by a 
high brick wall The prospect to the 
southwaHof Shahmar as far as the 
eye can reach. Is covered with the 
remains of extensive gardens, pavi 
lions mosques, end sepulchres 
desolate and In rums The obser 
vatory Is in the Mcmity of Delhi 
where It sras erected by Raia Sej 
smgh in the third year of tne em« 
peror Mahomed Shah but It has 
•ince been repeatedly plundered amt 
the instruments destroyed 
The ruins of old Delhi cover the 
plain for an extent of nearly eight 
miles to the south of the modem 
Sbahjelianabad, and connect that city . 
withihevills^ofCuttub exhibiting 
throughout this vast tract one of the 
most striking scenes of desolation to 
be met sntn throughout the whole 
world Some of the gates, cars* 
vanserais and masques of the an 
cient dty are sull tolerably entire 
but the objects most worthy of aU 
tention are two snlendid mansoleums 
of the Empefor uumayoon and Scf 
iax June the second vixicr of Oudr 
Ae imailer but not less elegant si^ 
puUures of Khaneh Axim. the em 

E iror Mahomed Shah and Jdianora 
egum daughter of Shah Jehan tho 
fort of Shere Shah the texnporaiy 
reviver of the Patan dynasty and the 
eunous remains of old foru end 
other buildings ascribed to the em 
peror Feroxe Sbab In 1833 Capt 
Tiekdl recommended to government 
to have a regular pbn of the city 
and suburbs of Delhi etecuted by n 
Europeanengineer n document which 
would no doubt prove highly Inte 
resting to (he imoiwate resTdeuts and 


10 the nubile at lam Besides this 
It would greatly fadfitate the trae 
ing of the aqueducts which formerly 
conveyed water to the numerous 
gardens &e in and about that city, 
which the inhabitants, since the res* 
tomtion of the Delhi canal, are daily 
searching after and cicanne out the 
sand anti rubbish with which tfaigrare 
choked up 

Although the present population 
of this city will bear no companson 
with that of the time of Aurenexebe 
when It was reported at two mlUlons 
yet it baa certainly laigely increased 
since it came under the protection of 
the British government The com 
modious situation of Delhi for a 
great inland mart, for the interchango 
of commodities between India and 
the countnea to tho north and west, 
has, under the clreumitanrcs of se- 
curity which property now enjoys 
eom)>ensated in some de g ree for the 
reduced expenditure of the imperial 
eourt, and there are perhaps few If 
nny, of (he ancient cities ot Ilindos* 
tan whidi at the present moment 
will be found to nval noderii Delhi 
,ln the wealth of its bnxars or in the 
activity and other indications of a 
numerous and busy population The 
travelling dutanee from Calcutta by 
the Birboom road Is 07C miles 

Tlie Jumna overflows here during 
the miny season to a w ide extent, but 
unlike the Gances does not confer 
fertility In this part of Its eoursc it 
IS so siron^y Impregnated with no* 
tron extennve bw of which abound 
in the neighbourhood, that Its waters 
destroy vegetation instead of pro- 
moting it and the whole apace be- 
tween the high baidm of the river 
white in Its low state is a loose and 
perfectly Inrren sand like that of the 
seo'^hore It most unfortunately 
happened that during the year 1^4 
amidst all tho other misfortunes of 
drought and scarcity the Jumna 
changed its course and the canal be* 
came dry The auflbnngs of the lo- 
haUtanta were great water was 
brought from a con^erablo distance 
(the wells dunng the existence of the 
etuial having been neglected^ and 
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sold higli> and the gardens were quite 
ruined. It was not until the middle 
of November that the canal could be 
restored, when its approach was hail- 
ed again, with snnilai cxpresbions of 
joy as when it made its appearance. 

Rajas of Delhi or Indraprast’ha are 
mentioned by liie Mahomedan his- 
torians so carl} as A D, 1008, and in 
1011 the city was taken and plunder- 
ed by Sultan Mahmood of Ghizni, 
but restored to the raja as a tribu- 
tary. 

A.D. 

1193. Cuttub ltd Dccn, the slave of 
Mahomed Gauri, took posses- 
sion of Delhi from the Hindoo 
princes, and commenced the sc- 
ries of Afghan or Patan sove- 
reigns, which reigned until the 
invasion of Baber, the great 
grandson of Timour. 

1210. Taje ud Dccn ascended the 
throne. 

1210 Aram Shah. 

1210. Shums ud Deen Altumsh. 
1235. Mallekoh Doran, Sultana Re- 
siah 

3239. Byram Shah. 

1242. Allah ud Deen, Massud Shah. 
1244 Nassir ud Deen. 

3263 Yeaz ud Deen Balm. 

1286 Kaicobad. 

1289. Feroze Shah Kliiljie. 

1295. Seconder Sani. 

1316 Shaheb ud Deen Omar. 

1317. Mubaric Shah. 

1324 Sultan Mahomed. 

1351. Sultan Feroze the second. 
1382. Aboubecre Shah. 

1393. Nassir ud Deen Mahmood 
Shah. Timour crossed the In- 
dus in 1398, and took and pil- 
laged Delhi dunng the reign of 
this pnnee, with whom, in 1413, 
ended the Afghan princes of the 
Rhiljee tnbe. Timour died in 
AJD. 1405, in his 7lst year, 

1413. Dowlet Khan Lodi. 

1414. Khizzer Khan. 

1421. Mubaric Shah the second. 
1433. Mahomed Shah the second. 
1446 Allah ud Deen the second, 
1450. Beloli Lodi, Dunng this and 
several of the preceding reigns, 
Hindostan was divided into se- 


A.n. 

pnratc states ; for in the Deccan, 
Gujerat, Malwa, Juanpoor, and 
Bengal, there were piinccs who 
assumed the style and dignity of 
kings The districts also in the 
immediate vicinity of Delhi were 
occupied by diOerent chiefs, who 
scarcely even in appearance ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of 
the Delhi sovereign 
1488 Secunder Ben Lodi. 

1516 Ibrahim Lodi In A.D. 1525 
this prince was defeated at 
Paniput by Sultan Baber, who 
the same year took possession 
of Delhi, and abolished the Af- 
ghan or Patan dynasty. 

1525. Sultan Baber, who founded 
what has since been called the 
Mogul empire , yet he, like his 
ancester Timour, was a Turk, or 
native of Turkistan, and in his 
memoirs alwajs speaks of the 
Moguls in strong terms of dis- 
like and resentment. Under 
these circumstances, it seems a 
strange caprice of fortune that 
the empire he founded in Hin- 
dostan should have been called, 
both in the country and by fo- 
reigners, the empire of the Mo- 
guls, thus leceiving its distinc- 
tive name from an alien and 
hostile race, which he detested. 
This arose not so much from his 
being, through Timour, a reput- 
ed descendant of Gengis Khan 
(who was a genuine Mogul), as 
from his being a foreigner from 
the north; and from the age of 
Gengis Khan downwards, all 
Tartai s and Persians, in the loose 
colloquial language oflndia, seem 
to have been denominated Mo- 
guls. Tartar and Tartary are 
two other misnomers. The last 
by Asiatics is universally call- 
ed Turkistan, and the first was 
the name of a small tiibe of 
Moguls, who usually leading the 
van in Gengis Khan’s army, 
their name was earned into Eu- 
rope by the ternfied and fugitive 
inhabitants of the countnes he 
desolated, and gradually era- 
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ploycil to deiignate tfio whole of 
Ctent^ Atia 

1530 Ilumatvon, the eldest ton of 
Diiber This prlnee wot expelled 
by Shere Shah the Af^on | but 
Mtcr the dentil of the latfert ro* 
cot ered posteasion, end wns tue- 
ceeded Ids ton, 

1550 Aebcr the first Thupnnee 
wat bom At Amerliots in 1540, 
pracIttmedemperartnlfiSfl tnd 
died ot Agra !n 1C05. lie was 
the grcatcitof alt the tovcrcisnt 
of Delhi Hit viiler AUul Fa 
act, was murdered h> tome ban- 
ditti in the forty-teventb year of 
hit age 

]fi05 Jchnn,.htre 

1G3B ShahJehan 

1658. Aurei^eb^ died the Slit Fe 
bniarr 1707 

1707 Shan Allum the first tlieeldest 
ten of Aiirengxdiei died by 
pomm in 171" 

I74S Jehmdaitr Shdi, dethroned 
and killed the same year 

I 7 IS FcroLhscre assassinated (n 
1719 

1719 Ilo8ebulDu}at adiddtdied 
in 17*9 nficf * nds” of three 
tnonthf 

17fi9< Mahomed Shah the third died 
in 1747 In 1735 the Malia- 
rattas made tnch progress that 
th^ burned the twiitbs ofDcl 
hL Nadir Shah entered Delhi 
im the 9tb of March 1733 ond 
OR the Nth Apnl be«ii hi* re-> 
treat, baring collected immeose 
pfunaer 

1747 Ahmed Shah who In 1763rras 
dethroned ond blinded 

1753 . Alumgeer the aeeond Herras 
assassinated m 1750 whidiyeor 
Abm^ Shah Abdalli, of C&ul 
first entered Delhi 

1750. Shidt Jehan the second, de- 
dironed in 1700 

1761 Shah Allum the second This 
mouarch commenced his reign 
by an nnprorolced and ill*con 
ducted Btteek on the Bnt»h In 
Bengal and Bahar then reeentlr 
acTOired; but finding himspJf 
bamed and defeated, be soon 


after voluntarily surrendered 
himscinn the Bnt»Ii camp with 
out trea^, condition or stipu 
lation On the acquisition of 
the Deinmny in 1705, a pension 
of twenty-siz ladis of rupees 
was settled on him with a con- 
siderable tract of fertile territory 
m Upper ilindostan ; both of 
which ne forfeited in 1771f bv 
quitting the jwotection of bu 
beneraetors, and repairing to 
Delhi, where he bemme n pn 
toner and pohtieal lastniment, 
under the custody of the Maha- 
nltas. who about 1770 had ae- 
quireii possession of that city 
In 178^ Giiolaum Keudir, the 
Robilb having by o eudden ir 
mption made himself master of 
Delhi seized the unibrtunatc 
emperor and after exposing him 
for raspy wedcs to evety species 
of insult and degradation, to 
order to extort the disclosure of 
supposed concealed treasures 
concluded by piemng his eyes 
with a dagger so as completely 
to extinguish the s^hu > ortho 
nttainmentof the some object 
he masaamd, siarved to death 
and tortured many of the rot el 
family and of the chief inna 
bitants of Delhi! but being com* 
pelted to evacuate the city by n 
detachment from the army of 
Madhaiec Sindia be was cap- 
tured ourmg h» flight, and ex 
pircd ondcr the tortures be had 
so mereilcssly inflicted 
Nor was tha miseiy of the hfogul 
emperor’s condition much alleviated 
by the transfer in jsghire, which abtoit 
this period took plaec of Delhi and 
some adjacent teintorr totbeEren^ 
oflieerc commanding tneeor(m<^ dis- 
etplmed bifantry rctamed in the aer 
vfeo of Madhajee and eftcrwai^ of 
ms nephew Dowlet Row Sindia for 
although be came successively under 
the ostensible supermtendeoee of M 
de Boign^ M Perron end M Dra 
geoR he ^betually remained ajm 
ioner in the hands of the native Ma- 
haratta ofSceri, and suiqected to all 
their provetbial rapaeity Duni^ 
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1805J, when iheie were fifty-two sons 
and daugliterb of the emperor, the 
monthly stipend allowed to each 
prince of the imperial family did not 
exceed fifteen rupees per month 
per annum); and the sums disbursed 
by M. Drugeon, who had charge of 
the emperor’s person, foi the aggre- 
gate expenses of his majesty, the 
royal family, dependants, and esta- 
blishments, amounted onlv to 17,000 
rupees per month, or £2‘S,G6i per 
annum ; while the Maharatlas retain- 
ed and converted to then own use 
all the gaidcns and houses in and 
about the city that were royal pro- 
pel ty, and ])crpctratcd the most atro- 
cious crimes, in the name of their 
royal prisoner, for the purposes of 
fraud and extortion. 

Such was the desolation of this 
ancient capital in 1803, when Lord 
Lake, having defeated the army of 
Dowlet Row Sindin, six miles from 
Delhi, on the 11th September, entered 
It next day, to tlie infinite joy of the 
aged emperor; and the Maharatta sway 
being subsequently completely anni- 
hilated m Upper liindostan by a se- 
nes of discomfitures, the Bengal go- 
vernment proceeded to make arrange- 
ments for his support. As a Com- 
mencement, all the houses, gardens, 
and lands, of which the royal family 
were deprived by the Mahaiattas, 
were restored to them, and these soon 
became of great value from the in- 
creased security of pioperty. It was 
also detei mined that a specified pro- 
portion of the territories in the vi- 
cinity of Delhi, situated on the right 
bank of the Jumna, should be assign- 
ed in part of the provision for the 
maintenance of the loyal family, 
these lands to remain under* the 
charge of the resident at Delhi, but 
the revenue to be collectedandjustice 
administeied in th,e name of the em- 
peiorShah Allum, under regulations 
to be promulgated by the supieme 
government That his Majesty should 
be permitted to appoint a dewan and 
other infeiior functionaries, to attend 
the office of the collector, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining and i eporting to 
his majesty the amount of the re- 


ceipts, and satisfying his mind tint 
no part of the revenue of the assign- 
ed territory was misappiopnated. 
That two courts should be establish- 
ed for the distribution of civil and 
criminal justice, according to thcMa- 
homedan law, to the inhabitants of 
Delhi and the as‘-igiied territory , but 
that no sentence ol the criminal court 
extending to the punishment of death 
should be carried into execution with- 
out the cxpicss sanction of his Ma- 
jesty, to whom the proceedings in all 
trials of this description should be 
reported, and all sentences of mu- 
tilation to be commuted to hard la- 
bour and imprisonment. To provide 
for the immediate wants of his Ma- 
jesty and the royal household, the 
following sums were ordered to be 
paid in money from the treasury of 
the resident at Delhi 
To his majesty for his private Rs 

expenses per month 60,000 

To the heir-apparent, exclu- 
sive of certain jaghires ... 10,600 


To a favourite son of his 
majesty, named Mirzn Iz- 

zet Buksh 5,000 

To his majest}'’s fifty sons 

and daughters 10,000 

To Shah Nawauz Khan, his 

majesty’s treasurer 2,500 

To Seid Rizzer Khan, British 
agent at his com t, and re- 
lated to him by marriage... 2,500 


Total, pel month... 90,000 


These amountingin all tod£125,000pei 
annum, to be afterwards augmented 
to one lack of rupees per month, if the 
future produce of the assigned lands 
admitted of it, exclusive of all pri- 
vate property, and of 10,000 lupees, 
to be paid to his majesty on the ce- 
lebration of certain festivals 

The most urgent w'ants of the aged 
monarch and Jus family being sup- 
plied, various municipal improve- 
ments wei e effected, some of the canals 
were cleansed, the principal streets 
cleared of rubbish, and an efficient 
police established The punishment 
of mutilation was abolished in this 
and all the adjacent territories sub- 
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Jm 10 iheBntiJiJumdiedoni ftn4tt 
r^lfttion eoaetei! dtrtctlng that 
when A {terion bf the Mihomedan 
law wa« eondemned to lo«e tno 
lunbs the decree ahoiitd be conimut 
cd to iniprrvonment and baft] latxMir 
fcir fourteen jcnrit ■"<1 if one limb 
the tame for teren ;car«. The fre- 
quent Ai^a^unationt tbot were ctm- 
lomar^ durrn* the Malmratla edmi 
nittration were rflcetuallj' tupprrtt- 
cd moreby the inittdiiionof r^itar 
courts to which the affincred mi/rhi 
appeal than by tarwinary cMin|ues 
or anjf extension of the penal cmo 
I tut in Uiut protecting the pertooi 
and Increawng the comforta of the 
Mogul emperor*, it «n* neier in 
fended by the Bntiah goiemfflent to 
employ the ro)ai nrerogatire at an 
inimiment to ettaMuh any control 
OTcr the diffirrent ttatea cm pnncea 
of India An ob|eet of Importance 
had been attauietf by hu rescue from 
the custody of the F!i«neh and ^(a- 
liarattas who usunicd hit name to 
aanriion ilteir maebinatioof for the 
tiibrenion of the OntUh empire In 
Ilindostaa, and detidned in the tneit 
degraded condition of porerty and 
insult, this unTartunaie repretenia- 
lire of the bouse of Gengi* T2 
tnour Oaber Acher and Aurungicbe. 
The mou rational course appeared 
to lie to Icaie the biiii^a authonty 
etactiy In the awe In which it wai 
found and to aflbrd the royal family 
the meant of aubmtenee not merely 
in n atyle of comfort liut of decent 
oplendour not uniuitablo to a Ddlen 
hut illuatnouf raee to wliose power 
the Bntish natron had in a great 
ncaaure auceceded 

Prom thia period (Sept 1803) the 
tranquilhiy ta Delhi remained undia- 
ttiriiM until October ISO-I, when 
Holcar,who vrat retreating from Ma- 
thura before Lord Lake sent his In- 
lantiy nrofidcd with a forroldidile 
tram or artillei) to inreit the city 
and the siege wna accordingly com 
menced on the aerenth day of that 
month Owing to a raricty of pres- 
sing exigenctea in other quarters the 
garrison at this time was not only too 
small for the defence of so immense 
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tt City (the walk of wiiich besides 
their great extent, were accessible 
Oft ell aides), but extremely faiilty in 
Its eompodtion consisting partly of 
SOOMcwaties robbera by profession, 
and a body of Irregular bone, who e 
fKleliiy could not he relied on The 
Mcwatlesjustilied their previous dio- 
raetcr by going over to the enemy 
at an early atage of the nesfii and 
(he Irregular horse (heir's by flying 
on the approach of the enemy who 
in consequence approached close np 
to the walls Having opened lhar 
battenes a few days aflerwarils and 
teieral breaches being cfleeted as 
much by the concussion of the guns 
on the crumbling ramparts as by the 
aritttery (he enemy made an attempt 
to carry the place by escalade in 
which they were repulsed, and soon 
afierwariit their guns were spiked in 
the battenes by a wcll<eonducicd 
aortic under I leut. Hose Being thus 
baffled in all their eadeavniira (hey 
rooted oiT on the loth Oeteher af 
though they had prepared their mines, 
laid under the bsstums Irotwecn the 
Turkoman and Ajmeer gates, one of 
them puslted directly under tlie bas- 
tion and ready lo be loaded In this 
manner ^ (he Judieroit* arrange- 
ment of (roleneis Burn and Oehter 
lony and the determined resistance 
of the gamton a small force was 
enabled lo sustain a siege of uioe 
ditys repelicd an assault and de- 
fended a city ten miles in circumfe- 
rence widen had ever been hereto- 
fore given up on the flrst appeanmee 
of an enemy 

Shah Allum sunired this event 
until December 1800, whenhefinbh 
cd A long and calamitous reign of 
forty five years m the eighty third 
year of his life, and on (he same day 
his eldest leotimate son Acber was 
placed on the throne ^esueeca* 
lion of tb» pnnec was marked by 
(he most nnexampled tnini|uilli(y, 
the commencement of cscry { rincck 
reign has me been invariably stained 
with iiloodshed and disiiirbcd by 
tumult and commotion Butalthou^ 
pence prevailed without discord raged 
Within the walls of the seraglio, and 
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180;3, wlicn there were fifty-two sons 
nnd (Intighlcrs of the emperor, the 
monthij’ stipend allow cd to c<nch 
prince of the unpcrinl fainil}* did not 
exceed fifteen rupees per month (£21 
pcrnniuitn)| nnu the sums disbursed 
by M Drugcon, who had charge of 
the emperor’s p^.r^on, for the aggre- 
gate expenses of his in yesty, the 
ro}al family’, dependants, and csta- 
hlishinentb, niuoiintcd onl\ to 17,000 
rupees per month, or per 

annum ; while the jMalinrattas retain- 
ed nnd con\ cried to then ow ii use 
all the gardens nnd houses in and 
about the city that were royal pro- 
perty, and perpetrated the most atro- 
cious Crimea, in the iiniiie of their 
royal prisoner, for the purposes of 
fraud nnd extortion. 

Such was the desolation of this 
ancient capital in 1800, when Lord 
Lake, having defeated the army of 
Dow let Row Siiidia, six miles from 
Delhi, on the 1 1th September, entered 
it next day’, to the infinite joy of the 
aged emperor j nnd the Maharatta sway 
being subsequently completely’ anni- 
hilated in Upper Hindostan by a se- 
ries of discomfitures, the Bengal go- 
vernment proceeded to make arrniige- 
iiients for hia support. As a Com- 
mencement, all the houses, gardens, 
and lands, of which the royal fanuly’ 
were deprned by the M.ihaiattas, 
xvero restored to them, and these soon 
became of gieat value from the in- 
creased security of property It was 
also detci mined that a specified pro- 
portion of the territories in the m- 
cinity of Delhi, situated on the right 
bank of the Jumna, should be assign- 
ed in part of the piovision for the 
maintenance of the loyal family, 
these lands to remain under' the 
charge of the resident at Delhi, but 
the revenue to be collectedand justice 
administered in the name of the em- 
peior Shah Allum, under regulations 
to be promulgated by the supieme 
government. That his Majesty should 
be permitted to appoint a dewan and 
other inferior functionaries, to attend 
the office of the collector, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining and reporting to 
ills majesty the amount of the re- 


ceipts, nnd satisfying his mind tint 
no part of the revenue of the assign- 
ed territory’ was misappropriated. 
That two courts should be establish - 
cd Ibr the distribution of civil and 
criminal justice, according to thcMa- 
hoincdtin law, to the inhahitants of 
Delhi and the ns*-igncd territory , but 
that no sentence of the criinin.il court 
extending to the piinislimcnt of death 
should be earned into execution w itli- 
oiit the express sanction of Ins Ma- 
jcst\, to whom the proceedings in all 
trials of tins description should be 
reported, nnd nil sentences of inu- 
tilution to be coininiitcd to hard la- 
bour and imprisonment. To provide 
lor the imnicdintc wants of his Ma- 
jesty nnd the royal household, the 
following sums were ordered to he 
paid 111 money from the treasury of 
the resident at Delhi. 

To Ins majesty for his private Rs. 

expenses. per month 00,000 

To the heir-appnrciit, cxclu- 
siv'c of certain jagliircs ... 10,000 


To a favourite son of his 
ninjcstv’, named Mirza Iz- 

zet Buksh 5,000 

To his majesty’s fifty sons 

and daughters 10,000 

To Biinh Navvauz Khan, ins 

majesty’s treasurer 3,500 

To Scid Rizrer Khan, British 


agent at his court, and re- 
lated to him by raurriagc... 3,500 


Total, per month... 90,000 


These amountingin all toiElSojOOOper 
annum, to be afterwards augmented 
to one lack of rupees per month, if the 
future produce of the assigned lands 
admitted of it, exclusive of all pri- 
vate property, and of 10,000 rupees, 
to be paid to his majesty on the ce- 
lebration of certain festivals 

The most urgent wants of the aged 
nionarth and ins family being sup- 
plied, various municipal improve- 
ments vvei e effected, some of the canals 
were cleansed, the pnncipal streets 
cleared of rubbish, and an efficient 
police established The punishment 
of mutilation was abolished in tins 
and all the adjacent territories sub- 
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|«tfo tliennfI«hjurt«<firriotif nnda 
rc;nd«tiOfl«s<cnarffti dtrectln^ that 
Kben R pcfcon bjr the ^leh(»8ntall 
U» Rvt ronJrfunnl ia to r tun 
limlH, the dffrre *1101114 |pf commut 
ed to liii|«nH>Amnil tind hud Ul*oitr 
for fuunrrti itw \ Rod If one limb 
che tame for vet en jeer*. TfieAr* 
tjurnt RMa uoMKint that «efv ettv* 
cninar 3 r dunn;: the Iifi4iir»tta nditil 
fitttmuoti «crv rSVctaall)' tupprrtv- 
rd moretij'ihetftfthutlonofrr^ibr 
toart if> »hkh the «£;:nr*r4 im^ht 
thin h/ ui^Mfjr 
or myr cttmtmn of the penal cn<le 
Hut tn tlmt protrttii^ the pmon 
and Incftadng the romforta of the 
^lopil rmprr^ It tret oetcr In 
leaded t; the BriUih iiotcmment to 
rmptojr the ro^ orcfopitire at «n 
initruffleni to e«UMl h efl)* cruttrol 
orer the diflerent atetra and pnarra 
of Jadia. An oIrmi of Impufiaoee 
had been aitained hU rt«euefrom 
the cuitodj of the Ireneh and Ma 
liaratiaa, aho titurnrd hla name to 
•aneiten ihetr maeliinatioBa for the 
aubvertton of the OHtl h cfnf>tre In 
llindnttM and dridnvd In the mott 
det:nr<fod om<hthm oT potvrtf and 
iniult (hia uoforrunate reptraentn* 
lirr of the hmi«e of Gntjpi« T» 
mour llaber«Atber,and Aunm^elif 
Tlie mott ratMnal courae arjicnred 
to lie to Icatc the Ltnjfa nuiliuniy 
caaetly In the itaie In oHkH It ^aa 
found and fa aiTird the royal faintly 
the meant of aubtlttenee, not merely 
m a atrJe of comfort tint of decent 
aidtndour not unauliabte to a fallen 
but Hittvtnaua race to «lioae power 
the BtiUili nation had In a freat 
mcature nieeecdeJ 

From ihU neriod (Bept 1603) the 
tranquillity or Delhi remain^ undiv- 
tufbM until October IfiOf when 
2folear,«bo«rat retreating from ^ta 
ibura Iwfore liOrd laiVe, aent blv tn« 
lamiy, provided with a formidable 
train of artillery to intett the nty ; 
and the atege was accordingly coin 
mcnecd on the veteiitU day of that 
month Owing to a variety of pret* 
alng exigencies In other quarters, the 
gmirtson at diKiltae was not only too 
small for the defence of lo Immenie 
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K city (the srnlU of winch besl Ira 
ihdr grnt rxfent, were acrrsvildo 
on all vldes), but cxiretnely fattliy In 
lu rompodtion cen«i«tlng partly of 
&00Mc«aliev robberaby p'ofevMon 
KftdatMdyoflfTftulatltof*^ who e 
fidelity could not be relied on. The 
MewatfeapMti&d their prrvlotit eha« 
racier t y going orcr to the memy 
at an early stage of the ehnt and 
the Irregular horve thdr*a, lo^Byirg 
on the approach of the roefny who 
$0 eniwqoenre ^roached close up 
to the walls llaring openrd ihar 
bsticdea a frw days afterwards and 
aestral breaches bring cftccted as 
much by the enneosiion of the gnna 
on the crumbling nmparta as by the 
anillrrr the enemy made an attempt 
to carry the ( lace W escalade in 
whldt ttiry wrrr rrpui cd and soon 
afterwanb iheir guns were spiled In 
the batteries br a wcll>conduttcd 
sortie under I Irtit. Bose Bcii^ thus 
baflird In all thnrcodcavours they 
moved off on the Ifilh October, af 
though they had prvtwtil their mines 
laid under the bastions liclwceu the 
Twrlnman and AJmrer gates one of 
them pmhed dcrrrtiy umkt the ht§» 
lien and nwdy to l*e loaded. In this 
manner, W the Jndinous arrange^ 
meat of Colonels Bum and Orhtcr^ 
l»ny an I the dvicnnincil rtsjittncc 
of the gamton a small farce was 
msbtcd lo suiuln a a!r<m of nine 
days rrpefttd an assault and de» 
fended a city ten nulrs incircomrc* 
rener ublcn hml nee lieen hereto- 
fare girrn up on the firal appearauee 
of an cnnnv 

Shall Allum surrired lids crent 
until December 1 61X1 when he finish 
ed a long and ealamitoni reign of 
forty five yean In the cighty<4liird 
year of his life, and on the tame day 
his oldest leeitifflate ton Acbw was 
pisced on the throne The succes- 
sion of this prince wa* marieii by 
the most unexampled trani|uij|itr 
the rommcnremenl of every prinnrs 
rrtgn havlim been Inransldy stained 
wltli lilonitihcd and distiirbcil hy 
tumult and commotion But although 
pcaeepresaUctlwithout discohf raged 
ttithin the walls of (he leragito, and 
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Acber the second had scarcely been 
seated, when, at the instigation of 
unprincipled advisers, he commenced 
a series ofintngues, with the view of 
effecting the exclusion of his oldest 
son Abul Zuffer, aged thirty-two (to 
whom he had taken a preposterous 
aversion), and of procunng the sanc- 
tion of the British government to the 
nomination of his fourth and fa- 
vounte son Jehandar Shah, as Wulli 
Ahud, or heir-apparent. The causes 
of the different princes were sup- 
ported by parties within the walls, 
and the most contemptible acts of 
meanness and absurdity practised by 
the different factions. The cause of 
the legitimate heir, however, was 
fast declining, owing to the unnatural 
hatred of his father, who being na- 
turally weak, was perplexed by the 
artifices of his servants, among whom 
no honest man could remain without 
external support. Being entirely ig- 
noiant also of his relative situation 
to the British government, he per- 
severed in his determination to alter 
the line of the succession, notwith- 
standing the reiterated remonstrances 
of the resident, who soon found that 
the effect of the kindness of the Bri- 
tish government was quite destroyed 
by the impositions practised on him 
by his family and attendants, each of 
whom claimed the merit of accom- 
plishing every measure in which his 
protectors acquiesced. 

Accordingly, after several prelimi- 
nary steps, Acber the second pro- 
ceeded to the extremity of proclaim- 
ing his fourth son, Jehandar Shah, 
heir-apparent, under the pretext that 
the eldest was disqualified for such 
an elevation by the weakness of his 
mtellects In this emergency the 
interposition of the British govern- 
ment became necessary, and the re- 
sident at Delhi was in consequence 
directed to institute an investigation 
regarding the sanity or derangement 
of the legitimate successor. The re- 
sult of this was highly favourable to 
him : and the fact being established, 
his majesty was informed, that it was 
an invanable maxim of British policy 
never to pass over the next in suc- 


cession, and lawful claimant to the 
throne, unless circumstances were so 
strongly against him as to preclude 
all hopes of improvement or amend- 
ment, that in the present case no 
such urgency existed, as the heir- 
apparent’s mind seemed quite equal 
to his duties, and that the evils 
which would originate from an irre- 
gular succession were too great to 
permit so momentous a deviation, 
merely for the possible benefit to be 
derived from a prince of greater abi- 
lities. Neither could any thing very 
satisfactory be expected from the con- 
duct of such a sovereign as that of 
his favourite Jehandar Shah, whose 
youth, and whatever abilities he pos- 
sessed, had been directed to the base 
purpose of supplanting ins eldest 
brother. To pi event the recurrence 
of the miserable artifices which had 
so long distracted the interior of the 
seraglio, and now threatened the ca- 
pital with commotion, Jehandar Shah 
was ordered to take up his residence 
at Allahabad. 

The prosperity of the territories 
assigned in 1803 for the support of 
his majesty and the royal family, con- 
tinuing progressive, in 1812 Ins sti- 
pend was augmented to one lack of 
rupees per month, or ^139,200 per 
annum. On tbeir first acquisition in 
1803, they were leased on a trien- 
nial settlement, and the first year 
they yielded only 3,63,952 rupees 
(^41,068) , but so rapidly did a few 
years of tranquilhty and good go- 
vernment ameliorate the condition of 
the cultivators, and the productive 
powers of the land, that m 1814 
they realized 12,56,505 rupees, or 
£6145,754. Nor did the ancient 
and venerable capital experience less 
benefit from the transfer than the 
surrounding territory, although the 
effects weie not so quickly per- 
ceptible; and no improved system of 
government could wholly compensate 
for the absence of a splendid and 
luxurious court. Ever since the 
death of Aurengzebe, when it Avas 
loosely estimated at two millions, the 
population of Delhi had been gra- 
dually decreasing, and under the Sin- 
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dia runilv Its tiectine vru to unintcr 
rupte 1 tnftt the hnd whhtn itt t^nlls 
1>ecsme of little or no value to the 
owner*, who carelessly il»|Kneil of 
their nphts for any trifle of rently 
monee and freijucntly to evcajte et* 
tcirtlon diselamied their |iro)tcrttea 
altogether Of this aupinenevs they 
had Kiihvemicnt cause to repent for 
no sooner liad the city surrendered 
to Lord l,ahe, than the Talue of the 
houses and lands within the walls in* 
atantancouslydouhicd and hare been 
crer since progrcssiret) Inereasing 

Among the most niagnifleent and 
ilseful memoruls of the taste and 
aplendouT of the emperor Shah Jehan 
remaining at Delhi is the well he> 
longing to the Jiimraa htus^eed (chief 
mobile or cnthedral), •hicii hod been 
cxcaratetl at an immense espense out 
of the solid rock on which that edi 
fice stands. The water Is raised by 
eomnheated machinery and a sue 
eetston of rescrroirs to the arm of 
the mosque where at the top of a 
grand fli-ht of stairs h fills a small 
n»h<f ond and Is of great utility to 
all ranks of persons, hut more ev 
pceijlly to the Mahomedans In the 
nerformance of tficir prescribed ab- 
lutions. For many years the decnjcd 
state of (hepnnapsiwlieclsandtho 
ruinous condition of the machinery 
rendered the supply of water both 
difficult to procure and cstremclj li- 
mited In quantity At length inlbOfl, 
It completely failed and the conse- 
quences during the intensity of the 
hot season were extremely distressing 
to the inhabitants, and excited con 
siderable interest in the mind of the 
emperor Under these arcurostanees 
hlr Seton, the resident at Delhi 
conceiving that the repmr of the well 
et the expense of the Bntuh jravem 
ment would be highly grati^ingto 
the Inhabitants authonxed its being 
put in a state of repair end the cx 
pense incurred was subsequently 
sanctioned by the nuthontles in Caf 
cutfa. 

No r^Iar census of the inha- 
bitants has ever lieental^ and any 
attempt at an actual enumeration 
would be viewed with jealousy nnd 
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distrust li^ a people naturally averse 
to innovation or to nny new arrange 
ment tending to hnng liicm more 
under obsenntion or liktly to tm 
pose on them either additional duties 
or expen e From a concurrence of 
circtiinsfaiiccs It probably approaches. 
If It docs not exceed SOD 000, while 
Agra Its ancient nral has retro- 
graded to CO 000 persons But, not 
withstanding Us eomparatively re- 
duced condition n feeling Is still pre- 
valent alt over India that the power 
possessing Delhi and the king's per 
ton (s vmiiatty ruler of llindosuin, 
and tinder this impression many In- 
d^ndenl states nave reputedly ap- 
pUeil tn be rteeircd as tulyeets and 
tributaries compljiningofthercfuial 
as a dereliction of duty on the part 
of the British government For a 
great many years apphcanonsoftlns 
natnre hnJbwn most prcssinglyuiged 
by the Baps of Joiiil|ioor Jeypoor 
Biranere Jessehnere Assam and 
Cachar { the nabolw of ^tooltan and 
Behawulpoor by the mimeroiis petty 
states so long harassed by the depre«> 
dations of bmdia, Holcar Ameer 
Khan andoiherphindercrs hutnerer 
Bcrcded to until the arrangement of 
the federal system in 1818 and aUo- 

S ether unconnected with the Mogul 
ly nasty 

For the same reason although the 
Delhi emperor lind long been de- 
prived of all real dominion before 
political events brought him under 
the British government, almost every 
state and cveiy class of people m 
India atil! continue to revere his no- 
minal authonty Until recently, the 
current com of every established 
power was struck in his name and 
many pnnecs of the highest rank bore 
titles and displaced insignia which 
they or their ancestors denved from 
this source; and the Delhi soveragn 
amidst nil his sicissltudes was still 
eonvulered the only legitimate foun- 
tain of similar honours. In con- 
formity with this notion it was usual 
when a Hindoo pnnec succeeded to 
hit deceased father to sobcit the 
Mc^ul to honour him witli a tc(^, 
os a mark of Invcbtiturc or at least 
S K 8 
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of royal approbation, which cere- 
mony consists in having the forehead 
anointed with a preparation of bruiz- 
ed sandal-wood : for although this in- 
unction had long ceased to be a ne- 
cessary token of confirmation of the 
successor’s right, it was still consider- 
ed a gratifying mark of distinction. 

, The universality of this impression 
throughout Hindostan may be further 
illustrated by the conduct of the 
Tamburetty or princess of Travan- 
core, a genuine Hindoo state situated 
near Cape Comorin, the southern 
extremity of the region, and at no 
period of its history subject to the 
Mogul oi to any Mahomedan supe- 
rior , yet in 1813 she applied to have 
a dress of investiture for her son, the 
infant raja, although he was under 
the special guardianship of the Bri- 
tish government. The favour she ap- 
plied for was lefused, and she was 
apprized of the inutility of the act 
as a mark of confirmation, as well as 
the folly of making an unmeaning 
reference of the validity of her son’s 
title toapowei, which neither claim- 
ed nor exercised a right to grant or 
withhold It; yet she could not be 
convinced that the ceremonial was 
wholly superfluous. Under existing 
circumstances, his majesty’s assump- 
tion of legitimate authority is alto- 
gether incompatible with the situation 
in which providence has placed him : 
his granting dresses of investiture 
was accordingly prohibited, both as 
impolitic, and as adding nothing to the 
validity of the succession. The same 
objection did not apply to the grant- 
ing of titles (through the agency of 
the British government), but even 
this phantom of former dignity was 
almost annihilated in 1819 by the 
conduct of Ghazi ud Deen, the 
reigning nabob of Oude, who that 
year renounced all titular subservi- 
ence to the throne of Delhi, assuming 
of Ills own authority the title of king 
instead of vizier of Oude, and issuing 
at the same time a new currency im- 
pressed with his own name and le- 
gend, but of the same weight and 
standard as before; which change was 
cheerfully, but with doubtful policy. 


acquiesced in by the British govern- 
ment. 

The king being a man of weak 
intellect, and quite infatuated with the 
idea of his own importance, was 
much disposed to encourage applica- 
tions similar to that of the Tambu- 
retty, because they at once gratified 
his visions of departed dignity, and 
proved a source of emolument to his 
servants, and to the hordes of in- 
triguers by which he was surrounded. 
The exercise of such authority, how- 
ever, IS completely at variance with 
the scheme of British policy, the 
fundamental maxim of which is, that 
it shall not denve from the charge of 
protecting and supporting his ma- 
jeaty the privilege of employing the 
royal prerogative as an instrument 
for establishing any controul or as- 
cendency over the states of India, or 
of asserting on the part of his Ma- 
jesty, any of the claims which, in 
his capacity of emperor of Hindostan, 
that prince may consider himself to 
possess upon the provinces formerly 
composing the Mogul empire. The 
British power in India is of too 
substantial a nature, to incur the 
hazard of resorting to the dangerous 
expedient of borrowing any portion 
of Its authority from the lustre of the 
Mogul name ; it could not, therefore, 
permit his interference to withdraw 
the inhabitants from their obedience 
to their actual superiors, or that he 
should attempt to convert his nominal 
into any thing like a real supremacy. 
From the emperor nothing was de- 
rived by the Britith government, and 
in return for the rescue of himself 
and family from a state of penury 
and degradation, and his support in 
comparative comfort and affluence 
under its protection, he is only re- 
quired to live peaceably, and to aban- 
don all dreams of ancient grandeur. 

At present the British resident at 
Delhi exercises a most extensive au- 
thority, and the office is always filled 
by one of the ablest and most expe- 
rienced of the public functionaries, 
as may be inferred from the following 
detail of Ills duties. He has the 
exclusive charge of the emperor and 
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rojal faxidly conducts the ncgecia* 
tionsskiththenahofljohorei takes 
cogntnnce of all political events in 
thenorth*«est oflndmi aupenntcnils 
the esAins of Cabul at J iiddesna, 
the protected Scih and hill chiefs, 
the Sabohs Fyie Mahomed Khan 
Ahmed Ouhsh Khan, the Ralas of 
llhurtpoer Machem Dlioolpoor 
Jejpoor Joudpoor Jesselmere Bi 
canere Kotah Boondee Odejpeor, 
Saroivjr the Bhatty end Mewatty 
chiefs, Ameer Khan, and earioua 
other chiefs of less imporunee The 

K ent har apparent, Mirxa Ahou 
er (18S7)» aMnt forty taro years 
of age, la a respectable man, oith 
more talents than most native prin« 
ce$, and has a predilection for Uterair 
pursuits, being fond of poetry, and 
himself a tolerable Persian poet but 
addicted to strong liquors and In 
eoRSMoence prematuray aged ^ 
(iSiiUic M S SioeimcnUt tAe 
fall ltW2rs/<y Af«tnhatd 

Srl9n MeteSt/e t)rt»kb» ilfs/eofM, 
OMietn Fentkia Afaance, d’c) 
Oniii Canau^-Sce Dauii Fao* 
rtnet, 

Ueixamcotta 

fortress nhich commands the pnn 
cipal entrance into Bootan from the 
aouth<srest. It «as taken ^ storm 
In ] 773 by a detachment under Cspt. 
John Jones { tho fame of which cs 


quarter I but Is himself overruled by 
eight ministers whom he U obliged 
to eonsiilt on all Important exmen 
cles Tile caliph Is llie head or the 
ehurch which Is pure Islamism 
mosques of vanoiis sues are eonie- 

S iiy abundant. Tho town of 
Is a rude assemblage of mean 
dirty huts on both sides of the nier 
and In 1830 scarcely eonlalneil 1,^00 
persons. Ihe river Is navigable for 
eanoea one day*a Journey Inland, 
where there are many Malay settlers 
mostly engaged In the cultivation of 

^*^1^^833 Mr Anderson estimated 
the Malay population of all descrip- 
tions at 7 000 persons, exclusive of 
the Datta states of the interior The 
duef of these ate Seantar Ta 
nth Jawa Selow, and Slbava Llaga 
from wlienee Iron, gambir ivory, 
eoltoo pepper, poise toliacee gold 
horses and slaves are importetf The 
Karankaran Battaa in this quarter 
wnte from the left to the right while 
the great eannibal raja of Munto 
Panm wntea with n knife on the 
Joint of a bamboo from the bottom 
to the top Slaves were formerly 
plentiful here, and exported to Pe- 
nang where their condition, and 
more especially that of the females, 
was grantly ameliorated as compared 
with their almnginal servitude for 
In all communities In a ilntlar 
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mosques n serai, ond the remains of 
tin old fort of considerable extent. — 
{Fullarton, ) 

Deo DitoonA Tempee — A temple 
in Northen Hindostan, eighteen miles 
S.E. from Almora , lat. 29® 53' N , 
Ion. irO® 50' E., 0,780 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Deodiiuii. — ^A town situated in 
that portion of the Gujernt province 
named the Kahreze, about nineteen 
miles S. by E from Theraud j lat. 
24®1' N, Ion 71®35'E In 1809 
the chief of this place could muster 
60 horse and 200 foot ; in 1820 
these were reduced to seven horse 
and 123 foot. 

Deodura. — A village in Northern 
Hindostan, district of Kumnon, about 
twenty-seven miles travelling dis- 
tance W.S.W. from Almoia This 
small hamlet, inhabited chiefly by 
Brahmins, is romantically situated in 
a grove of deodai pines near the 
brink of a wooded precipice, com- 
manding an extensive prospect to the 
north as far as the snowy mountains 
Theie is here a small temple of Devi 
singularly situated in the vertical 
crevice of a rock, accessible only by 
n dark horizontal passage, which pei- 
forates the body of the rock, Deo- 
dura being on the road fi om Almora 
to Lohoo ghaut, a small house has 
been erected by government for the 
accommodation of travellers. — (Ful- 
lartoiif 

Deoghib — See Doweetabad. 

Deoghur (Devaghara) — A large 
district in the pi ovince of Gundwana, 
situated principally between the 20tli 
and 21st degrees of north latitude, 
and compnzing an important portion 
of the raja of Nagpoor’s dominions 
From Its geographical position it is 
usually separated into two divisions, 
Deoghur above the Ghauts and Deo- 
ghur below the ghauts. 

Deoghur above the ghauts is an 
elevated tract looking down to the 
north on the valley of the Nerbudda, 
and to the south on the plains of 
Nagpoor, occupying a portion of the 


Vindliyan table-lahd and hills lying 
south of the Nerbudda It may be 
said to consist of a regular succes- 
sion of hill and dale, formed by the 
larger and smaller ranges of hills that 
cover Its surface, whose general di- 
rection is cast and west. The most 
elevated of these ridges rises in the 
high land of Bhutkaghur, and from 
the western extienuty the mass of 
the Mahadco mountains, the highest 
of which IS Damlaghiri. Throughout 
its whole extent this ridge can be ap- 
proached from the south and north 
only by ascending ghauts, more or 
less difficult, those from the south 
being generally the easiest. At the 
bottom of this ridge lies a beautiful 
valley, extending from Cluiparah east 
to Hurdaghur west. 

The country to the south of this 
table land, or Deoghur below the 
ghauts, IS crossed by various ranges 
of lulls branching off from the Vind- 
hyan mountains, and mostly, covered 
with loose stones and jungle, and 
broken with ravines and valhes. The 
rest of Deoghur situated between the 
rivei s Wurda and Wyne Gunga, and 
extending to the southward as far as 
the Chandali distnet, is generally open 
■and undulating, watered by several 
considerable stieams, and chequeied 
lulls, spurs of lulls, and low ridges 

The ongin and early history of the 
powerful Gond rajas is quite un- 
known, although pnoi to the reign 
of Buhkt Boolind (contemporary 
with Aurengzebe) they had made con- 
siderable progi ess in the subjugation 
of the country below the ghauts. 
Buhkt Boolind, who to conciliate the 
iropenal favour had turned Maho- 
medan, made great additions to his 
territories, and possessed the spot on 
which Nagpoor now stands, but, like 
the rest of his dominions in a very 
savage condition This Gond po- 
tentate usually remained in the dis- 
tricts above the ghauts, except when 
prosecuting his military expeditions. 
Towards the conclusion of Aurung- 
zebe’s reign, he plundered Berar and 
othei provinces of the Delhi em- 
perors, although he was still in the 
habit of transmitting tribute to that 
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aty At ihnt era Pownar ms the 
chicF teat or the Me;:ul goremment 
cast of the unla nrer On ttie 
death of fiuhkt Boolind dissentions 
arose la his family and UAgojee 
Dhoonsla sras called in to settle their 
duputes which ended in his usur|nng 
their temtones, 

Oeoghur and Chanda formed Uie 
nucleus of the DhonnsU dominraatj 
hut in iKith the original pnneplea oi 
the Gond ■ jrstem w ere the tame. The 
njas at first srere little more than the 
feudal tuneriora of a number of pettjr 
^lefsy srhote relations end depen 
danis Contributed nothing but ml 
litar/ tenrice. In progress of time 
they nttracted the attention of the 
l)eccanjr hlahomedan loi erelgnt, nnd 
ultimately became tributary to the 
throne of Delhi ambitious of the 
distinction latUhed that court 
as a source of influence orer trOies 
still unconquered and of pnde a« 
odding a number of barbarous races 
to the list of their nominal subjects 

The Good rsjas of Dcoghur and 
Chanda ore said at diflcrent times to 
hare made their appeamnee at Delhi { 
and one of the most eminent haring 
become Mussulmaun to ensure tlie 
imperial favour under the name of 
DuahtBoolindlbl^i fortune), hiila* 
mdy stiU continue of that pmuaslon 
Under his reign cirdzation made con 
sidemble adyanccs In Gundwana, os 
he nttraeted many fordgners Into 
that province by ocstowiog employ 
oienta on them} ho also (oundM 
many towns and villages and protect- 
ed commerce Ilis court was alio 
the resort of roUitaiy adventurers 
from all quarters^ many of whose des- 
cendants stiUremain withthdr assis- 
tance he made conquests from Chan 
da and Mundala and he availed him 
self of the convulsions in theDcccsn 
whidi onmnated from Auruimxcbc’s 
intenninablo conflicts with the Mo- 
harattas On tiis death domestic 
disputes arose among his descen- 
dants which rendered them an cosy 
prey to foreign invaders After the 
eonquest of Dcoghur the Bhoonsla 
ramiir still allowed the title of raja 
to the Gond princes, with n small 


share ef the revenue | end the respect- 
ful attention due to tlio ancient fii- 
mdy is still carefully, and even os- 
tentatiously oIiservM for the Gond 
mja giies the tiVa or stamp of roy 
alt\ to the Bhoonsla soiercisns on 
thetr ascending the guddv or tlirone. 

In 18So the InhraUed towns In 
Dcoghur below tlie ghauts acre sixty 
four, the inhabiicil vilbscs 9,011, 
and the total population 6/9,702 per 
sons, within an area of about C,000 
square miles. In 1818-10, under the 
Bntlih system of collection the re- 
venue amounted to 14,08,134 rupees 
in 1625 to 1C4CG07 rupees Cid 
tlvation had greatly deeayed at the 
first period wit at the lost was an 
mially increasing 

Dcoghur aliove the ehsuii when 
IteameuudertheBntish sjitem was 
found to have cufflrcd in an equal 
degree with the other parts of the 
Nagpoor dominions from tlie rui- 
nous system of liasflijee the second 
from Uie ravaees of the Oomb and 
more espcdally from Appa Soheb s 
residence In tliu elevated ri^en 
The tanks liere are few nml of no 
Importance the suear cultivation for 
which this dutneiis noted being car 
ned onby meantof aclb. In 1894 
the collection of the land revenue 
areounted toS58^l mpees, thenum- 
ber of inholdtcd villim was 1,941 
pD^btlon 1 45,363 pewns. 

Dcdoiiob.-«'A town in the province 
of Allahabad taent>-mno miles N 
by B. from Dittoih ; lat 96P 6* N., 
1oo.78»3E 

Deoonvs-— Anass m ffaopronnec 
of Ajmeer pnocfnatityofOdcypoor 
Tbe predominating rock here Is 
mart^ which abounds every where 
in tills part of Bajpootana, wliolo 
pcaha of it appeonng pure white, 
and glittering iiko snow mingled with 
masses of a flesh eo1oar-^/o«et 
Fra$tr 4e) 

Dnoenoa.^ce BAiDYAMaTU 

Dsoeiioui^ A town in thojmviaee 
of Gundwana ciglity-threemuesSW 
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from Hussingabad j lat. 21° 43' N., 
Ion. 78° 35' E 

DEOGHtravTARA. — A village in the 
province of Malw a, div ision of Oojein, 
situated under the hills about five 
miles S.E. from Indore, and remark* 
able for a sacred spring that rises in 
an adjacent cavern. The ^vater is 
tepid, and a gateway and reservoir, 
Avith a temple of Mahadeva in the 
centre, have been constructed at the 
mouth of the cavern. — {Fullarton, 

Deohra.^A small town in North- 
ern Hindostan, five miles west from 
the Pabur river j lat. 31® 6' N., Ion. 
77°40'E. 

Deola or JOewlaJ . — A fortified 
town in the province of Malwa, di- 
vision of Kantui, in 1820 the re- 
sidence of the Pertaubghur raja , lat. 
24° 3' N., Ion. 74° 44' E., eight miles 
west of Pertaubghur, and 1,770 feet 
above the level of the sea. The sur- 
rounding country is extremely rugged 
and jungly, but the trees arc of good 
groHth The town contains some 
well-built stone houses.— (il/c/co/»i, 
c5c.) 

Deonella ^or Dconhul/t/J. — A 
town 111 the Mj sore territories, twen- 
t) -three miles N.N.E from Banga- 
lore, lat 13° 14' N, Ion 77°47'E 

Deo Tax. Lakf. — A small nioun- 
taiii lake or locli in Northern llin- 
dostan, twenty-six miles E N.E from 
Gnngoutri; hit, 31° 4' N., Ion 70°21' 
E. Imiiicdiatcly north there is a pass 
into Tibet, the summit of which has 
been estimated at 18,000 feet aboie 
the level of the sea. 

Di UA Giia/i Khav.— A town and 
small district in the Afghan territories, 
situated on the left bank of the In- 
dus; lat. 20° .'30' N , Ion. 70° 20' E , 
foru miles from Mooltan This tract 
lies between the Indus and Ihdoo- 
chist.ni, and is subject to the Cubul 
aourcign, to whom, in 1800, it yield- 
ed .1 revenue of five lacks of rupees. 
In 1621 It IS desenbed as a populous 
town, inhabited by Durraiiies and 
merchants. — {Hfphntlone, Jmra 
J'rrjxrr, cj-c) 


Dera Ishmael Khan — A town in 
Afghanistan, the capital of the Da- 
maun province, and situated on the 
west bank of the Indus ; lat. 31° Ob' 
N., Ion. 70° 33' E. It stands in a 
large wood of date-trees about 100 
yards from the Indus, and in 1809 
had a ruined wall of uilburncd bricks 
about one mile and a-half in circum- 
ference. The inhabitants are mostlj 
Baloochcs, but there are also some 
A%hBns and Hindoos ; the peasantry 
are Juts and Baloochcs. There are 
also some hordes of wandering shep- 
herds encamped on diflcrcnt parts of 
this extensive plain In 1809 the 
embassy to Cabul halted here for se- 
veral weeks — iElphtnslonc, ^c.) 

Deriah Kuax. — A town in the 
province of Lahore, situated on the 
east side of the Indus ; lat. 31° 53' 
N., Ion. 70° 45' E. 

Desam River. — T his ranks as the 
second river of Bundcicund, after the 
Ken It rises in the Vindhjn chain 
of raount.iins, and proceeds with n 
northcrlj course until it joins the 
Betwn near Ch.indvv.’ir, after an inde- 
pendent course of 220 miles It is 
too rock} to be navigable, but is well 
stocked with fish. — {FranUm, i^c.) 

DrssvE — A small tow n belonging 
to Sindm in the province of Malwa, 
the ensba or head of a pergunnah 
of the same name ; lat. 22° 43' N , 
Ion. 75° l.y E. 

Dfucar. — ^A town in Northern 
Iluidostan, subject to the Ncpaulcsc, 
lift} -one miles N.E. from Baraitchcj 
lat. 28° 8' N, Ion 82' E. 

DrvAPRAYACA (the vmon of the 
godsj . — One ot the five principal 
pra} agas (holy junctions w here tw o or 
more rivers meet) mentioned in the 
shastrns, situated inNorthtmllindos- 
tan, district of Gurvval, twelve miles 
west from Sennagur; hit. .30° 9' N., 
lon.78°33'E. The town stamls at the 
confluence ol the river*., and is built 
on the scarp of a mountain about 
100 feet above the watt r, the moun- 
tain rising about 800 feet higher. 
The Iioiiscs arc in general two Mont s 
high, built of large stoiitst,ctmcntid 
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Kifilt coarse Itmc and coTcrcd 
•hlofslrs. Inlhenpperpanstafldin 
temple Mctcl lo Hi^honaili or 
Kamachamlre conitruetetl of Urge 
ptem of stone pUei! itp without nor 
tar. In height nbout •ut)’ feet. The 
prr^idui;; <ieii/ U an lini^ sis feet 
l)^h cut In blscV stone with the 
lower pan panted red. In 160S the 
town contained aboro SOO houses, 
Inhabited hjr XlrAmini of iTitrertnt 
frets hnt prtnapaltjr those of Poona 
and the Deccan Tlie resident Drah 
mins bdne very Ignorant persons.ean 
f;iTenalnUTtaatiQasihcn or hjr siiiatn 
the temple was erected ] the only fact 
th^ are giiUe certain of U, that It 
has been m esistenee 10^00 ycara. 

The sacreil junction Is fumed 
ihestreama ofihe Phajnratht ortnie 
Gances, and Alacananda rlvera, the 
last before their eoniluenee bein^ the 
most considerable stream, with a 
breadth of about 1 H feet, and during 
the ndny season a (lep>i< ^ fort}*42x 
or furty^even feet above low srater 
level ^e breadth of the 0ha„<fath{ 
H 119 fcct,and His said to iHe forty 
feet during the taint. The union of 
the two currents forms the Ganges 
the hradth of which Imoiedutely 
below the junction Is eighty yaids/-* 
(lIM.fe) 

DevteotTA ^DrvKwte lie /«rf ^ 
tAegoJdntJ^-^ town In tlic Camatie 
province ilntnctofTanjerv altuatcd 
near the junction of Coleroon nver 
withthe seaj 1at.ll* S.I N., Ion. 79^ 
6S' E., thirty-seven miles south from 
Pondicherry This place was laVen 
from the raja of Tanjorc bj Sfajor 
Lawrenee in 17-19 on which occasion 
Lieut Chve particularly distinguish 
ed himself »'(Orwie, 4e) 

Dctt.— A (own In the Kortficm 
Circara tweoty-dcht mites SH from 
Masnlipatam} lat.16* 6S^M ,lon 80* 
57 E 

Dkwa IlsTKaw— See Goooaa Hi 
vea 

DrwAtSif A town in the province 
of Malwa, which in 1830 contained 
1 1B7 Inhabited houses and 5d)3Q per 
sons; lat. S3* 59 M , Ion 76* lO* E 
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Tt slands atmut thirteen tnites due 
north of Scmlia,and has a gooil tank 
on the cost side Two miles further 
eastward Is another smalt tank, the 
source of the little Kali Smde nrer 
>er the thirtv yean prior to 1817 
the Puara of Dewass sttOrred the ea 
tttmc of iniscfy having hccit ao In 
ccssantU plundered and onnrttied 
by SinJuflfolcar andevny Inndarry 
or freebooter of the day, that their 
being In nUtence, or possessing an 
Inhabited vtlh^ appears almost a 
miracle A ntcaslog contrast was 
presented In 18^1 at whldt date 
besrau which had been almost de 
scTtcd had become a populous town, 
and 141 vtllagcs had been re-peoplcd. 
In 1810 the gross revenue was 
l/)9P75tupccs which seas expected 
torea&GOOOOOfn 1631,— 

♦o 

Dcwoiiea^DnwelerJii— An Island 
on the coast of tiie Ilcjapoor pr^ 
vinee which commands a very fine 
harbour where vcsscla of COO tons 
may nde In safety during the mon- 
soon* Tlta rircr ^tre It navlnhle a 
Ions wav up and there b a lil^ road 
to ilie gbauta. 

Ptwipmaav^dTw faj wweri^ —A 
Tilli^ or hamlet in the province of 
Gunowana, situate I on the cast lank 
of the Paumninea river which is 
here a considcniblo stream, being 
augmented by the junction of the 
Wurda imd slamy Gunga nvert, 
about SIX miles to the north ; lat. 
lU* 7 N Ion 61* SO* 150 miles 
from the town of Hajamuudiy 
This Is one of the most considertdile 
Good hamlets in the country and 
has an extensive ^t of ground 
cleared round it— (J M Jitmt ^e) 

DxwaA,— A small town In the pro- 
vince of Allahabad tweniydbur miles 
south from Chattcrpoori lat 31*36' 
N,,lon 70*37'E, 

Dcwaax. 1 — A town In the nrovlnco 
of Almecr which In 1830 belonged 
to ZflUm Singh of Roiah, and contain 
cd about 6W houses 

OevsAit,— A eonsidenble town In 
the province of Ajmecr, Ourty-slx 
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miles east from Jeypooi ; lat. 26° 50', 
Ion, 76° 12' E, This place stands 
on one side of a square table-like 
hill, with a sharp peak adjoining The 
hill is crowned with a most extensive 
forest, and m 1824 there were other 
remams, such as those of large tanks, 
ruinous and dry, several tombs, and 
other vestiges of antiquity, all evinc- 
ing that the place had seen better 
days It is also a kind of second- 
rate place of pilgrimage, where a 
Hindoo fair and festival is occasion- 
ally held. The town is still sur- 
rounded by a ruined wall resembling 
that at Benares, and altogether the 
place is one extremely characteristic 
of the ancient habits of India. 

Detbur Lake f or Jey SaugurJ — 
A lake in the province of Ajmeer, 
division of Mewar, about twenty- 
seven miles S E from the city of 
Odeypoor, lat 24° 17' N, Ion. 74° 
1' E , 1,044 feet above the level of 
the sea. The Goometri nver, which 
formerly burst through a narrow 
opening in the range of hills, is here 
arrested by a magnificent marble dam 
thrown across its bed. It presents a 
deep clear expanse of water, bounded 
on two sides by fine mountains, from 
400 to 700 feet high, projecting 
abruptly into it. The other sides 
consist of lower elevations or ridges 
The extreme length of theiidgeis 
about eight miles, and its breadth 
from three to four miles Near the 
centre are some woody hills, on the 
largest of which a Hindoo devotee 
has taken up his abode. A handsome 
palace and attendant buildings have 
been erected on the hill at its eastern 
end, and steps the whole length of 
the dyke or dam lead down to the 
water, ornamented with large figures 
of elephants, on high pedestals of a 
single block. The total height of the 
djke to the water’s edge is fiftj-fonr 
feet ; its length three furlongs, and 
breadth 110 jards. Oiling to the 
premature death of its builder, Rana 
Jcy Singh, it is in an unfinished state. 
Eicrj part of it is faced with fine 
white marble, and the small build- 
ings, elephants, &c. and all other 


decorations aie of the same sub- 
stance, which IS abundant in the 
neighbouiing range. — {JDangerJield, 
^c) 

De YPA ULFOOE Devapolapur) — 
A town in the province of Malwa 
belonging to Holcar, which in 1820 
contained 1,035 houses, lat. 22° 50' 
N , Ion 75° 35' E , twenty-four miles 
N.W by W from Indore. This 
place has a large tank on the cast 
side from whence i oads leads to In- 
dore, Oojein, Dhar, &c. At the 
above date the pergunnah of Dey- 
paulpoor contained 7,489 houses, 
and, including the town, yielded a 
revenue of 1,00,000 rupees. — {Mal- 
colm, ^c.) 

Deybah Doon fDeira DunJ , — K 
valley in Northern Hindostan, pro- 
vince of Gurwal, situated between 
the Jumna and Ganges rivers, which 
was ceded to the British goveinment 
by the Nepaulese in 1815, and sub- 
sequently annexed to the district of 
North Saharunpoor. This i alley or 
strath IS separated from thcGangctic 
plain by a low serrated range of 
wooded hills, which, although it ap- 
pears to cross the Ganges, and to 

E enetrate for some distance into Ro- 
ilcund, IS distinct from the great 
mass of the northern mountains, to 
which it may be considered a sort of 
an outwork. Through this 'ridge 
there are several openings, which af- 
ford a tolerably easy communication 
between Saharunpoor and the Boon ; 
but the principal are the pass of 
Hurdwar, by the side of the Ganges; 
that of Timley, within a few miles of 
the Jumna; and the intermediate 
routes of Eheree andEusserow. The 
ascent by these passes into the valley 
is for the most part so gradual as to 
be scarcely perceptible ; yet the ge- 
neral elevation of the Boon itself has 
been found, by barometrical observa- 
tion, to be from 800 to 1,000 feet 
above the level of the ocean Its 
climate also differs much from that of 
Saharunpoor, for it is hardly at all 
affected by the hot winds, and during 
the winter season the mountains mi- 
mcdiatcly bounding it to the north 
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•tid iMtsmm 
have oc« oceurwl of a f II of anow 
viithin ll»o Iimlla of tl'O tallrt 
Drjrah nr Guntdaani (utflVrtnt 
Damn for the xamc }tUn>) It the nntjr 
te«n nr rather eon*<drr»Me ttlla-r 
lalheDoen 1t{4}1eaunt1jr»itttatetl 
in the centre of the eallcv and am 
rounilcd tiv • fine tract «i ctiUltnled 
Und. It ha« • nent W>ar rntn|ie4nd 
cif larj;ehntt,mda^nV Cemple nith 
itt dependent cdificet Tlic eollctlar 
nf ^anarnnpcMf ha* a cuielterrf In 
the octithboarhood* and here are the 
cantonment and bcad«iinarterv of 
the Sinnere battalion ^te ohole 
eaSIcj i« admiraht> watered hjr nn 
meroua nmntn,. atmm« but^ntihUie 
ctecptloa of the bitt Immeitiatctr 
aronnd t>effah In itprr«ented 
to the c)e mnlitfi;! Init a ndlemcia 
of (u^ paaa iAi<r»pcr*cd ottU tant 
and alkM treet and awtmtac «ntt 
tijrera nitdclcphaata |ieaeiKifl. and 
erer? apenea of fame The inht* 
Intanta da not ditfir ontenallr la 
featarea. pcTMn or UnpiaM frota 
thoaC of the tie<ph\<otinn« yUina* 
Thi« nll«x harfnf bent a Ja^dihe 
from Aiirunf rebe to I tiitch Itah the 
mjpnnf rajaof Oar«iiI4*clnni;rdprD* 
perlf to the throne of Hdhi, twit on 
the fnemion of Gumat in IhOt. it 
oma aeued on b; the GorLtiia, al^x 
«ith the real m the foptlnee. In 
IfilO iti eititnaied aalue «aa ontjr 
S3^1 rvpeet per annqm tMtit«»aa 
known to hato produeol a math 
larger revenue and it U probable a 
few ycaraof tronnaiUu; «iU rettore 
it! provperitjr, and augment itt pro* 
duettve revenue to iu former amount 
of SO 000 rupcea. in eoniidcnng the 
value of thii l)oon lioncver itmuii 
not be examined with advrvtcneeto 
the mere amount of lu revenue hut 
alio with rerertnee to ita tmporinnre 
in a militarj' and political |io1ni of 
vieWf aa connecting the Bntiih ter 
ntory coat of the Gangea wfthfn the 
hilU with the Kardeh Doon bcj’ond 
the Jumna» and tUua h; meana of the 
occti|iatlon of ^la1own and Suhhatoo 
and eventuallv of a forireai In Sir 
more fumuhing a atrong and unin 
temipted line of defence from the 


Caff to the Futiitcje n 
Mte Iff /;jcaw<«fr 4e ) 

I>tuMvr.^One of the lUrraTha- 
koona nr inrive lord hina In North 
cm fftndrxian aftiulcd lietwefn the 
hutuli^e and T«in«it lat Si'S'S.* 
(on.7« h f*. In IhlO Ita revenue 

waa ontr djOOO rupcea per annumi 
and It di t not contnin anjr fortreav 
within Iti hmifa. 

Piuweuvt ^Dtimeni^^A forti* 
fied torni In the province of Malwa i 
laL 84* I V N-, Ion. 7w* SO* K Tlie 
fort of Slhamonee l« triangular and 
aliuatrd on a amall rmlnenee to the 
fomofuMch In the mitem ctire* 
mitf the ibrrttion of the wall cor 
vc'pondi On the other aide {a the 
town, eneotepaoril Iwa locnewal! 
mo tif In niina but the rai^rta of 
the foti are in aome tdaeea fifijr feet 
high, and In general fi^ren thick with 
capaetona towrn The fort la agnln 
■mwficidcilbv Iniemal llnetof wtirka 
which render the raitrm ^uartrr 
where the pretlpiee la 200 feet lil^h 
diftruH tif atceaa IVcjtmd the town 
la a lank which when pmneHv cut 
Will Inundaie a imrtion of the m 
einng Thla fortrraa waa Real ac 
^reil hr the Nn-ponr itale In 1700 
from a uoJhec lU^pooi who ha I 
vrircil h from the Bondelaha. 
(//arirr 

Piua fpr an 

event cit} in tlie firovinee of ^lalw■, 
I pKM feet aimve llie level of the tea c 
bL8S*3a Um 7a 84 h The 
lihar tenitones comprcfietid idjont 
400 ifiuare milea nnd when proper!/ 
cuiiivaied /lelda almost cvesj tit»* 
pical produeticm and amengat othcra 
opium It eontalna 179 villages 
twent> five of whieli ar« utiated in 
the wild end bllljr tracia and inha 
bitcdlij DhecU InlR^Othenumh^ 
of iabrnted houaea aval 7«a73 and 
the population oliout 17 aouta 
In the proportion of oneMahomeibn 
to uxteen lltndooa. The ritv of 
t)har Bppeara at one period to naafi 
covered a grmt extent of ground 
and la aahl to haae contained 20^00 
bouset In If^ the number ifid not 
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amount to 5,000, but the population 
was then rapidly increasing. In length 
it may be three-fourths of a mile, by 
half a mile in bi endth, and is only 
surrounded by a mud ivall. The in- 
terior, however, contains some good 
buildings, and is watered by eight 
laige and two small tanks. The ^rt 
is entirely detached from the city, 
standing on a rising ground about 
forty feet above the plain. The nails 
are about thirty feet high, and fortified 
with round and square towers. 

In the early periods of Malmratta 
history, the Puars of Dhar appear to 
have been one of the most distin- 
guished families; but they do not 
claim any descent, although of the 
same tribe, from the ancient Hindoo 
princes of Malwa. On account of 
their high birth, and being ofiicers of 
the Satara Raja (not of the Peshwa) 
they always claimed precedence over 
Sindia and Holcar, which the latter 
were forward to acknowledge at the 
very moment they were robbing the 
Dhar rajas of their territories In 
181 7> when the British troops entered 
Malwa, Dhar was the only possession 
that remained to Ramchuiider Puar 
(a boy twelve years of age), and the 
whole revenues of the principality 
did not amount to 35,000 rupees, 
whereas in 1819 the gross revenues 
amounted to 2,67,004 rupees, and in 
1824 were expected to reach 6,54,000 
rupees The historical notices of 
the ancient kings of Dhar are exa- 
mined by Major Wilford and Mr. 
Bentley in the eighth and ninth vo- 
lumes of the Asiatic Researches. 
After the transfer of the government 
from Oojein it became the seat of 
government in Malwa, until the rise 
of the Mandoo sovereigns —^Mal- 
colm, 4'c) 

Dharma. — ^An extremely mountai- 
nous country in Northern Hindostan 
within the Bntish limits, and situated 
between lat.^30® and 30“ 30' N., and 
traversed by the Daulee river, which 
afterwards falls into the Cali It 
contains a few scattered villages and 
hamlets, but no towns. 

Dhabmafoob. — The northern di- 


vision of the province of Cocliar 
(properly Hairumbo) is thus named. 
The town of Dharmapoor is situated 
in an extensive valley upon the banks 
of the Capili river, to the north of 
the main range of mountains, and 
about sixty miles from Cospoor. It 
once contained a strong fort, and in 
size, trade, and population, almost 
equalled Cospoor ; but owing to the 
disturbed condition for many years 
of these semi-barbarous regions, its 
commerce has decreased, and in con- 
sequence its wealth and importance 
While trade flourished, the revenue 
derived from Dharmapoor equalled 
or exceeded the aggregate revenue of 
all the other districts of Hairumbo. 
— (PVicad to India, ^c.) 

Dhabwa, — A. town in the province 
of Gundwana, sixty-two miles S.W. 
from Husscinabad; lat. 22“ 17' N., 
Ion. 78“ 42' E. 

Dhat. — ^In the middle of the space 
to the north of Parkur, in the south- 
eastern quarter of the province of 
Mooltan, commonly marked as a de- 
sert, IS a tract of country named 
Dhat, which extends among the sand 
lulls as far north as Amcrcote, com- 
prehending two minor divisionsnamed 
Khon and Khawra, stretching to the 
bordei s of Rajpootana In this quar- 
ter of Hindostan, the sand-hills com- 
posing the barren portions are named 
thull, while habitable spots or oases 
are named dhat. The grain crops 
are scanty, but the pasturage abun- 
dant, enabling the inhabitants to 
rear large herds of oxen, which are 
purchased and exported by the Cha- 
rons and such other sacred persons 
as are not afraid to venture into so 
wild a country. — {Macnmrdo, ^c.) 

Dhelli. — A Portuguese settlement 
on the north coast of the island of 
Timor ; lat 8“ 35' S , Ion. 125“ 30' E 
This town IS inhabited by natives, 
Chinese, and Portuguese, who carry 
on a traffic with Macao and the neigh- 
bouring isles. 

Dhenjee.— A town in the Gujerat 
peninsula, which nominally^ belongs 
to Dw'araca ; but owing to its situa- 
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ttonamidrt ImncnelmtiteiungtCf the 
mamelt or cliwf. hi'i lone ncteu m 
I ndependent of that Mcreu uine lie 
tiat fined nirac) 1^ RaRef 
In IB07 and hu place taken from him 
In IBIQ for the tame crime, and autw 
eeqnenUy tnntferrcd to the Guleo- 
war 

nitoncB>*A amaU town In the 

E rovince of Delhi cl;;htmllce^^ SW 
rem^tttallah lat SQ^iyStylon 
7C*6 R 

I)neuA.>*-A town and |ierpin(Mdi 
In the pro\ineeorGujefatt district of 
Kaira, twmt> miles a hr from 
Ahmed^d lat 22* dy N Ion 
Tlircedifths ofthli ea 
tensire and taluahle petipinnnh are 
caleiilated enlv for wheat and srain ; 
of the TcmaitwR pettlon of the aoU 
onedudf at least Is appropnated to 
the cnltlratlon of nee and another 
to that of the uniat lijsht itraina^ 
(Capt A i?oiirrtiM PMteAtS Do* 
fumtult 4c) 

Dnotreoa f'DWefar^v— A town 
In the provlnee of Agn situated 
about one mite north »f the Chumlmt 
n«cr tlurudbur miles fi b> E from 
therityorAm laLSG*d^N.,lon 
77* dt E The nrer In February Is 
nere about (ftrc^quarteni of a mife 
acrosSf and most be forded at hyto- 
rce four milct higher up Dholpoor 
IS a town of consideraUe site and 
the hilly country bepna In Us sia^, 
approaelung from the north The 

iMwunnfilts AfTlIifttMAr 1lam>» unit 


from the fortresi of Aacerehnr t lat 
S]*SFN.,lon 7C*lb'C^iir5.,4c) 

Dnooaa^A town In the provmeo 
ofCandcish twenty miles w hyN 
from Chandoret UuSIFSyN.. Ion 
74* 7' a 

Diiobw— T he camtal of n petty 
state In Northern IltndoiUiD snihm 
liie dominions of Ncnaul the terri- 
tory attached to which is said to con 
tarn Iron mines lat 27* Ion 
^ by 7 ^ scTcnty-threo nulei west 
of Catmaniloo 

DiinaAiKa.— A town In the Guje- 
nt penlniuta fourteen miles N from 
Jmi^huri lat 24* 41' ton 70* 

DiiounEBcB.-^ Tillage In die 
prorlncft of Oundwana, district of 
Choteesglmri situated just hefow the 
point where the Mabanudilr nrer 
tmerfc$ into the plain of Chetecs- 
ghur from the lilgli eountiy near Its 
aourte and clerated 1,7S0 lett above 
the level of the sen. 

DiieakcMreoa.<~A lemtorylnthe 
rtrovlnccefGujerit belonging to the 
uhurrompoor raja, about forty five 
miles tong by thirty broad almost 
entirely covered with thick forcstiihe 
extent of cultivation bang compara- 
tively Insignificant In IbJI tl e ra- 
ja a revmuo was aliout 1 40.000 ru- 
pees, bcudrs wldrb the British 
vrrnment bad clioUes tbroi 
country for the purpose 01 
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1,198 by Hindoos. The town seems 
to have expenenced a still more rapid 
decay, for in 1820 it was reduced to 
eighty-four houses, whereas twenty 
years ago it is said (by the natives) 
to have contained 10,000 houses — 
{Malcolm, ^c,) 

Diamond Habbour — A. harbour 
in the river Hooghly, situated about 
thirty-four miles below Calcutta in a 
straight line, but much more by the 
windings of the nver. This place and 
anchorage are singularly unhealthy, 
especially in the months of July, Au- 
gust, and September, during and after 
the periodical rains. This is partly 
owing to the proximity of low swampy 
shores, where a number of sluggish 
currents open into the stream of the 
Hooghly, floating down a quantity of 
vegetable and animal substances, 
which emit the most offensive va- 
pours. To these natural evils are 
superadded many artificial ones, all 
contnbiiting to the destruction of 
the seamen. The great precautions 
taken, from the best motives, to pre- 
vent their procuring wholesome spi- 
rits, drives them to the use of the 
most deleterious species of Bengal 
arrack, which no vigilance on the 
part of the of&cers could pi event 
Their food consists of half ripe half 
rotten fruit, stale eggs, and overdriven 
beef, and their drmk, on shore, the 
most execrable water, generally pro- 
cured from a filthy puddle teeming 
with animal life. Add to this the 
society of loathsome prostitutes, ex- 
cessive laboui in the sun, the want 
of any manly recreation during their 
leisure houi s, and the absence of the 
requisite medical assistance, and the 
combined effect will sufficiently ac- 
count for the mortality of the ships’ 
crews while lying at Diamond Har- 
bour. 

At this place the Company’s ships 
usually unload their outward, and 
receu e on board the greater part of 
their homeward cargoes, from whence 
they proceed to Sagor roads, where 
the remainder is shipped The go- 
vernment ground here consists of 
about 800 begas, enclosed by an em- 


bankment raised to prevent inunda- 
tion, and containing the government 
warehouses foi ships’ stoies, rigging, 
&c ; the provisions and refresments, 
such as they aie, are purchased at 
high prices in the neighbouring vil- 
lages. About twenty years ago an 
excellent brick road w’as constructed 
from Diamond Harboui to Calcutta, 
along the greater part of the distance 
elevated to a considerable height 
above the adjacent rice fields, which 
are in a high state of cultivation, and 
yield plentiful crops, although strongly 
impregnated with salt -^John EU 
lioitt, ) 

Diamond Island. — ^A small island 
on the east side of the bay of Bengal, 
about twelve miles south from Cape 
Negrais.lat 15“51'N,lon 94°12'E. 
This island abounds with excellent 
turtle of the largest size, from foity 
to fifty of which may be turned in 
one night The shore being studded 
with sharp rocks except in one oi 
two places, considerable caution is 
required in landing from boats — 
{Johnson, ^c ) 

Diamond Point —A low woody 
point, forming the western extremity 
of the Straits of Malacca and east- 
ern extremity of the Pedier coast, in 
Sumatra , lat, 6° 16' N ,lon 97° 31'E 
By the Malays it is named Tanjong 
Jambu Ayer. 

Diamonds — See Pannah and Ma- 
HANUDDY River. 

Diamfer ( UdyampuraJ, — ^A town 
in the Cochin territories, fourteen 
miles E from Cochin ; lat. 9° 66' N., 
Ion. 76° 29' E. A celebrated synod 
was held here to convert the Nesto- 
rian Christians to the Roman church. 

Dictaun — A town in the province 
of Malwa, thiiteen miles east ofDhar, 
which in 1820 contained about l,OO0 
houses, and belonged to Dowlet Row 
Sindia , lat, 22° 34' N , Jon 75° 25'E 

Diddee. — A considerable moun- 
tain hamlet in the province of Beja- 
poor, division of Rj’ebaugb, situated 
on the Gutpurba river, among the 
wulds that boi dcr the western ghauts. 
The Gutpuiba, although heicso near 
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Us soute«, oenitonaUf nUer hcatjr 
rain awelis to o trcmenitoua torrent, 
Mbenibe sutMlilutemortciltofora 
fcrrT4)OAt {$ the •nsBr<Mn of the tit- 
lage n circular tes^cf oi Ihtn Iron, 
Bboutfitefcct«t1(Iclt>onedeq> wm 
nlljr Uoirotrcil for tlie 
(/n/JUr/aa, fc) 

Diovaka^A larse tillasc Initll 
of stone In tliejprotince of AJnicer, 
|)nncij)a1ttj of Jejipoar situaictl on 
the tern of a licautifol detateil tal 
let trhich opens ht a rcmarLaftle de 
Gie tbrouj^h the Imta upon f ^Isoont, 
about forty-one nii'ei tratclliitj; dis- 
tance from the ciir of Jmioer lat. 
S7*1B'N.,lon 74*G1 
f0R |r) 

DtcAtt^—A Tillage In the pronnee 
and«ri«tr1elofBahar about tno miles 
from the cantoument of Dinapoor 
Itcreisan cstenuteGirffl comiuein! 
bv a European, with the most com 

f ifete cstabtiohnicnt In Indui fur cur 
proti tons on a iai^ scale 
DiooAaciicii --SceTcsiiooLonic 
aoo 

DtnoNo Rttra.— Thitlithcname 
of the western arm of the Orahmapu 
tra Roninf from the north, as the 
l-ohit is of the eastern but the 
sources of both art as )cl undeter 
mln^ In 18"<I an cicumon nor 
thcrly along the course of the Pihong 
was madel^ two Ornish oITicers but 
It did not solte the ||rand problem 
lespecting the connexion of any of 
the Assam risers with the Sannoo of 
Tibet. The Iras ellcrs ascended the 
DihonetotbevillaseofPasLee about 
lat- N.,ton 05« 3 E. which 
i^ot must be Tciy close to the San 
poo if Duhaldea map bo not much 
more erroneous than has hiilieno 
been supposed 

Jn the portion of its coune thus 
explored the banks of the Dihong 
rise perpendicularly from the water's 
edge sunnounted by thick lunele 
through which It was found inipos. 
sible to cut a path Ilavli^ proceed 
ed A few miles in a canoe beyond a 
point where the traet along shore 
became impracticable they were 
stopitcd by a dangerous rapid diiG 


SIX 

niU cither to ascend or return fay 
On climliing up n rock, an unbroken 
sheet ofsratrr was ob«mct! running 
for some ihstancc In n westerly di 
reetlon, according to natire Informa- 
tion for about twenty miles, after 
which It again turns north Tlie path 
to the Bor Abor country gees directly 
to the north, and eonseipicnily leaves 
the river at this point- Tho width 
of the stream is here reduced to one 
hundred yards, and the current Is 
stnwt but as no considerable branch 
tnd Joined the Diliong on the route, 
all the water poured hy thcDiheng 
into the llrahmapulra, in quantity 
double that of tlie latter at their 
junction must be cempriscit witiiin 
this channel A tribe emted Simonn 
dwell In the Immcdlatevictnlty of the 
point reached, and it it lupjwscd that 
the couni^ of theTjamas U next to 
tlicift Toe viesr from the village of 
Pasfcce is described as magnificent 
comprehending the course of the 
Imliit or Undimaputra from the hills 
as far as Seesee us junction with the 
Dihong the course of the Koundnl 
and other streams and lofty ranges 
of motrotains behind the bade^ 
peak and the snowy ndge of moitn 
tains to the soullKast at least 230 
ntiea olT 

Accerdiim to information fiimisheit 
by the chief of the Mlsmecs the Di 
hong consists of two branches one 
running from the east ami rising In 
the country of the Minna Dcbm 
about twenty nine degrees north and 
ninety-seven cast- Itpursucs a we^ 
tcrly course to about ion OS” SO* G., 
where it unites with the western 
branch from t^nssn, forming the Pi 
hong here called J-assa Cliomho, or 
Trambo (Sanpoo), or the Lossa mer, 
and Kongbong ilie same authority 
ny* that it is not narmabte (hroiign 
the bitls on account ofthe rapids.^ 
(Ctpf Ite^ardf Xiruls lldcoir mid 
Ouritott do) 

DiLtAit —A smali town in the 
province of Delhi thirty miles 8 W 
irom Fntiallali |nt 7(P (S' E 

DiLtAKcooa —A small town in the 
province of Ajineer division of Uar 
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rowtee, situated on the summit of a 
mass of hills, and surrounded by a 
stone wall. In IdSO it belonged to 
Zalun Singh, the regent of Kotah, 
and contained 1,500 inhabitants.— 
{,MalcQlmt ^c.) 

DiNAGEFOoa f Dincypoor). — A dis- 
trict in the province of Bengal, si- 
tuated principally between the twen- 
ty-fifth and twenty-sixth degrees of 
north latitude. On the north it is 
bounded by Rungpoor and Furneah ; 
on the south by Rajeshahy and My- 
munsingh; to the east it has Rung- 
poor and Mymunsingh; and to the 
west Purneah and Boglepoor. Its 
greatest length, from the southern 
extremity to the northern, is 105 
miles, and its greatest breadth eighty- 
two , having a triangular form, with 
the acute angle to the north When 
surveyed by Dr. Francis Buchanan, m 
1808, this district contained about 
5,374 square miles, distributed nearly 
in the following proportions, viz. 
Rivers, tanks, marshes, water- 
courses, &c square miles 853 

Inundated during the rainy sea- 
son 381 

Red clay 38 

Light-coloured clay 3,441 

Free soil 3,161 


Total square miles 5,374 


During the Mogul government 
Dinagepoor, along with Edraepoor, 
constituted the territorial jurisdiction 
of Aurungabad, and was originally a 
frontier towards the independent 
principality of Cooch Bahar, on which 
account it was little known and light- 
ly assessed. 

Dinagepoor is every where inter- 
sected by nvers, which during the 
rainy season admit the passage of 
large boats to every quarter, and of 
small ones to most villages ; the piin- 
cipal are the Mahananda, Jamuna, 
Korotoya, and Teesta. There are 
no lakes properly so called, although 
during the rainy season some of the 
rivers swell out to such an extent as 
to resemble very large ones. The 
deserted channels of considerable ri- 


vers also contain large quantities of 
stagnant water, always in the rainy 
season, and sometimes even during 
the parching heats of spring, and 
have the appearance of lakes; added 
to which theie are many permanent 
marshes, and a multitude of unne- 
cessary tanks, choked up with noxious 
plants and rank vegetation 

The rainy season usually begins 
about the 13th of June, is accom- 
panied with much thunder, and ends 
nearly about the 14th of October. 
The ram most usually comes from 
the east, but towards the end of the 
wet monsoon there are frequently 
light southerly winds, which increase 
the heat, and the nights become very 
suffocating. In favourable seasons 
there ought to be one or two days 
of heavy ram between the middle of 
October and the middle of Decem- 
ber, and if these fail the ciop of nee 
is scanty. From the 12th of March 
to the 12th of May there are usually 
strong winds from the west, attended 
by thunder, ram, and frequently hail 
of an enormous size, resembling 
round lumps of ice. The westerly 
winds usually blow cool, pleasant, 
and dry, with a clear sky from the 
middle of February to the middle of 
Maich, w'hich is undoubtedly the 
pleasantest time of the year During 
November, December, January, and 
February, the cold is at times trou- 
blesome, and the Europeans have 
fires in their chambers, and wear 
woollen garments; but the natives, 
who are not so well provided, lament 
and shivei all night, and m the morn- 
ing continue helpless and benumbed, 
both in body and mind, until rem- 
vigorated by the rays of the sun. 

The soil of this district is consi- 
derably diversified, and the face of 
the country of a waving appearance, 
being divicied into small valleys, each 
two or tliiee miles broad. These 
valleys are watered by small rivers, 
which in the wet monsoon swell 
into lakes fifty and sixty miles long, 
and two or three broad, overflowing 
all the low lands, which are dry dur- 
ing the cold season The soil of the 
elevated portions of land is in gene- 
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Tftl ft itlir cbr In Mine nlecn lihcV 
snil porau^ in others White end le 
ninous ^0 soil of some of the 
TsllesB memlilrs tlist of the cic 
SfttM pRrti snd thit of others Is 
ridt and loamjr with a suhttmtnni of 
cls)r Althou h there Is no elevation 
in the nhole district that nnproachcs 
to ft mountain ) ct the surmee Is not 
so level as In many other ilimions of 
BcnnI ivro rld^ aitninln;* the 
height of 100 feet almte the man 
dated countir 

The soil of Dina;.eponr vlien drj* 

Is in ^neral of a veiy ll^ht ash eo* 
lour» often almost white twit be- 
comes dark when molit In a few 
places near the Korotoja the sod It 
of a \rt 7 atiffand retl elai Such 
soil srhcrerer found is catted ran;* 
irnmati and from this tlrcuoistancc 
man; placet dense their names for 
In Dmjffl a loU of this dcscnntion Is 
unusual I^arce nrers iisualf; alTect 
the course of thewnnds but In this 
distnet the streams are so small, 
compared «Uti the Oan^s and Brah 
tnaputra that this Inilucncc is much 
checked and the winds arc here 
catrrmel; vanable. On the whole 
however the east winds ore b; fsr 
the most prevalent 
The higher lands In the southern 
nuartrrWelidinbitedb; Maliomedans 
tne lower b; Hindoos and on the 
first very little besides rice Is pro- 
duced, which IS In a laree proportion 
cleaned by boding A quantity It 
put into a pot with some cold water 
and boded for an hour after which 
It Is dried and bcuten , but It Is not 
lawful for a Brahmin to me tins kind 
of nrc The natives here are gene- 
rally extremely Indigent and their 
fanning implements are In consc- 
(tpienec uilicmbly simple The plough 
Is of a wretched description and hos 
neither coulter to cut the soil, nor a 
moutddwsrd to turn It over Only 
one person attends It holding the 
handle In one hand, and occasionally 
pulling the tads of the oxen with the 
other A pair of those sacred and 
nobappy creatures may he purchased 
for SIX or eight rupees, a plough for 
Is Sd. sterling and a yoke for seven 
rou » 


pence llifn Is the staple article 
the ntiCt In Importance is indigo 
fur whicli however this district Is 
not particular!) will adapted In 
ifilH the extent of (and under the 
(mligo we^ was about 1^000 Cal 
ctitia lirgav allowing 700 for each 
set of works of whtcti (here were 
then twenty-one Cither too much 
or too little sun and cither too much 
or too little mtn will entirely nun 
the ero)* Sugar Is also ral ed hut 
not In largo ipiantitles | and many 
sorts of fihrotis plants for cordage 
areeultuated 

Hemp Is rulilvated on account of 
its Iniu* which arc used for Intoxl 
eating purposes T^ie natives have 
two proper names for theliemp plant 
eallin* It ganjs when young, and 
ttdilhi when the flowers have fully 
expanded It Is a common weed In 
many iiarta of the district and tlie 
wdd suldhl answers for a particular 
manner of intoxication The dried 
leaves are beaten in a mortar with 
water and the Infusion Is drank 
This Is not so strong ai the eenia, 
nor Is the intoxication attcndcti with 
such iiolent cflecti The wdd plant 
In Its young stale has little cflcct 
and In order to procure ganja the 
plant must be cultivated with great 
care In FcbruaiY when the leaves 
are tender, nnd before the flowers 
open the Inids and young leaves 
must be pinched off and spread on 
the ground where they he ten or 
twelsc davs exposed to the sun and 
dew until they are dry and fit Ibr 
use It Is smoxed like tobacco and 
about twelve grains may be the usual 
dose 

Tbe Reus indien celebrated omong 
ancient writers under die name of 
the banyan tree, became equally re- 
nowned among the modem English 
Its great sue and picturesque ap- 
pearance of Us trunk, the fineness of 
usfohsee intermixed with many gold 
cn coloured bemes, and above all Its 
singular manner of sending down 
roots from Its branches all combine to 
Interest the sjieetator This tree from 
Itsbeautv (for it Is of very little use) 
has always been greatly esteemed by 

S t 
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the natives -of Bengal, and is con- 
sideied by them the female of tlie 
peepul tree. These two tiees are 
supposed to represent a Brahmin and 
his wife, and it is reckoned a sin to 
cut or destroy either, but especially 
the male j and it is thought veiy me- 
ritorious to plant a young male ti ee 
close to a female, with certain ma- 
trimonial ceremonies. In this union 
the natives have discovered moie 
taste than usual . the elegant light- 
ness and bright foliage of the peepul 
are well adapted to contrast with the 
rigid giandeur of the ban>an tree, 
but the appropiiation of the sexes 
ought to have been reveised. 

The branches and leaves of these 
tw o trees being a favourite food of 
elephants, the keepeis, who are of 
low castes, make sad havoc among 
these emblematic Brahmins. It is 
usual to place a piece of silver money 
under the banjan tree when it is 
planted, without which it is supposed 
neither to grow to a large size nor 
to send down fine roots It contains 
a milky juice, which coagulates into 
a kind of elastic gum, and makes 
excellent bird-lime, the descending 
roots are often used for i opes Not- 
withstanding some good qualities of 
the peepul and banyan trees, the pre- 
judice in their favour is attended with 
some bad effects; their fruit being 
a fivouiite food with monkeys and 
birds, seeds ai e constantly deposited 
in buildings and on other nioie use- 
ful trees, and wherever they find a 
crevice they take root. They send 
long filaments to the ground, and no 
sooner piocure nourishment from 
thence, than they crush and over- 
power their original supportei, and 
thus lay waste old buildings and plan- 
tations. 

The ficus rehgiosa is the peepul 
tree of the botanists. Although it 
has not the majestic size and dumc- 
Tous stems of the banyan tree, it pos- 
sesses great elegance. The various 
roots which it sends down from a tree 
or building on which it first germi- 
nated, often compose a trunk of a 
most picturesque form, while the 
fine shape of its Jcaics, and their 


tremulous motion, give it a peculur 
elegance It is sacred to Vrihaspati 
(Jupiter), the planet of Thursday. 

Nearly allied to the figs are the 
bread-fruit trees, of which the jack 
is the finest in India. Tins tree has 
a beautiful foliage, and exhales a de- 
lightful odour in Februaij, pioduccs 
a veiy useful fruit, is excellent 
food for elephants, and yields a use- 
ful and ornamental timbei, whidi, 
however, is unfoitunately given to 
warp with heat, the wood is also 
use as a dye. The fruit has a nau- 
seous smell, and its flavoui is not 
agreeable to the generality of Eu- 
ropeans ; but the natii es are fond of 
the piiljiy envelope by which the 
seeds aie suriounded The green 
flint is veiy much used in cuiiies, 
and the ripe seeds are pi eserved for 
the same puipose. In some parts of 
India they form the common food of 
the people for two oi three montlis 
of the j ear, as chestnuts do m the 
south oi Euiope, and when roasted 
have a great lescmblance to that 
fruit The cusa grass, or poa cj/»o~ 
suroidcs, is a sacred plant among the 
Hindoos, and is dedicated to the in- 
visible planet Kctu, which occasions 
the eclipses of the sun. 

The bamboo is the most useful and 
common woody plant, houses, fur- 
niture, boats, and implements of 
agriculture, being entirely, or in part, 
made of this valuable reed, which is 
also the common fuel, and from it the 
Dinagepoor mats, so celebrated all 
over Bengal for the supeiiority of the 
fuel, are fabricated. The plant 
grows from a creeping root, which 
extends Iroin twelve to twenty feet 
in diameter, and sends forth forty or 
fiftj' stems; these form a clump 
which keeps separate from the others 
that are adjacent. Everj' year from 
five to ten bamboos of a clump arc 
ripe and are cut, while j oiiiig ones 
shoot up from the root to supjilj their 
places. If the whole be cut at once 
the plant is liable to death ; the stem 
also perishes when it produces fruit, 
which very rarely happens in culti- 
vated parts of the country, on which 
Account many of the natii cs belici c 
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UiM lli« plant never proJueca eitticr 
flower or Truiu Th!* plant pro turcv 
npe liatntiooa In aevcn ^enr* bnt It 
requires to be exempted from tbe 
inundation and floun^liev lie%i In n 
floe toll 

Tlie nrera of liotaniita tlinvci In 
ihii dutnrt ax an omnmcntni tree 
forltieldam if cicr tinnjri Itx fruit 
tomatunty; yctlntiicMmelniitiidc 
furtlierto tbe exit ilie tree ihmea 
well ao that Ita harrennexx {« pro- 
liahiy owing tn aome defect of ma- 
nagement. Tlie cocoa-nut palm It 
nearly In the name atate, nor could It 
without diflicultybe made to ri|ten 
its fruit The guavai ralici! are very 
l»d hut this protuhly Is a foreign in 
trodoetlon to llindostan aithefruU 
has not anr name in the Sanscrit Ian 
gua^c. Tne tamaniid Is n tohiahte 
and efenat tree } Itcsfdes produaog 
an aeuT fruit usn h) the ratircx In 
aeasoning their food the timber It 
cxcelient, lietiq* hard and strong 
to this dntriei many houses have 
been built utth long branches of the 
tree that hnve been fixed In 
toe ground for poits, and aflerwardi 
lixsine taVen root |His)icd forth 
branches which has had aver)’ pie 
turesque efivet 

The breed of oxen hcra Is «x 
tremely slegvnerate and not only 
many Mahomedans but even many 
tow tribes of Hindoos use the cow 
In tlie plough which accordine to 
die strict usages of Urahnilnical na- 
tions ouehe to be punished with 
death Notwithstanding the prevail 
lag numhers of the followers of the 
Arabian prophet In this distnet tame 
twine are more numerous than sheep 
and are eaten by the lower classes of 
Hindoos Tlie breed of horses or 
rather pomes la oftlie most wretch 
ed desenption hut their cost is mo- 
derate* tone only from 4s Gd to 
11s Od each Slaves arc very few* 
and were mostly purdinsed during 
the great famine of I7C9 and the 
scarcity of 1787 but they turned 
out so idle and careless that their 
employment was found much more 
expensive than thatofhlred labourers 
The elephant and rhinoceros arc al 


6iS 

most tmhnown anti timers are com 
paratiicly not ntinierotisj but large 
ttocLs of wild btiflaloes end bogs in 
fnt the fields end move extremely 
deitniciire to the farmer In this 
distrlet n white animal of the tiger 
hinil was killed sonic years aso* the 
skin of which Iwing sent to 1 urope 
tiy l«ord cllctlcy occasioned a dii 
pule whether It was that ofa honor a 
tiger No sii^ animal had been seen 
tiefore nor has It licen seen since 
llie Indian tchnmmon Is common 
but Is scry seldom tamed Otters 
are so plenteous that their fur might 
liccome an oljeit of commerce 
Hears are not numerous or desiruc 
lito rnd are chiefly found near the 
rums of PcriiyB \\bere the sail Is 
loose the common porcupine Is ebun 
dant and destruetive as U prevents 
the cultiiation of turmeric and pep- 
per It Is calen with eagemns by 
all rank 

Although the country swamit with 
water-fowl Imth web4bote«l and 
wa icTS the natives make little u<d 
of them The common wild goose 
Is exceedingly abundant* and In the 
cold season remarkably rooil nting 
The water fowl prrfcrrcfl by the na 
tlves are three binU of the eorvorant 
or shag kind which they call pant 
kauri t several smalt herons compre- 
hendcsl by the natives under the ge- 
neral name of vok several birds of 
ihejaeanaandgaltmulekind included 
under the name termjolpayt; but* 
aboie all the common liotise-spor 
row* which last licing thought to |> 08 - 
acss aphrodi lac qualities is m re- 
quest at all tunes 

Seicral kinds of tortoise ore ea 
gcriy nought oflery but* to a kuro- 
pean taste they are execrable Frogs 
are not eaten Ly any of the natives 
but seme lizards arc Flth form by 
far tlie greater part of the animal 
food that is consumed in thecountry 
Dunng four mouths of the year when 
the nvers are swollen fish it scarce 
as they hate then an extensive range 
of clement and are not easily cuughtt 
but as the Imindation au^ideSi and 
the Bolnials arc confined within nor 
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various simple means , indeed many 
are left sticking in the mud, and taken 
without trouble, a circumstance ne- 
ver disagreeable to a native. 

Six weeks after the rainy season 
commences, every rice Held, although 
quite dry and hard in the spring, 
abounds, with small ftshes. They are 
certainly most numerous near livers 
and marshes, from which they ge- 
nerally come, but it is also piobable 
that the eegs often continue dry in 
the field, and are hatched after they 
have been moistened by rain. The 
natives account for their appearance 
in such places by supposing that they 
fall fiom heaven along with the ram, 
and assert that immediately after the 
rain they can see them leaping among 
the grass , indeed, when so disposed, 
a natne can see any thing he wishes 
or e\pects. 

The picking and cleaning of cotton 
is performed by the vvomen, and the 
prepaiation of cotton-thread occupies 
the leisure hours of the females of 
the higher ranks (even the Brah- 
minies), and of the greater number of 
the farmers’ wives , but the raw ma- 
terial 18 mostly imported Although 
some native houses in this district 
trade to a considerable extent, the 
East-India Company must still be 
considered as the chief merchant, 
and much eagerness is evinced by the 
natives to deal with its agents. In 
1808 the following towns were the 
principal, viz Dinagepoor, containing 
about 5,000 houses ; Malda, 3,000; 
Gour, 3,000, and Raygunge, 1,000 
houses. At the above date the total 
population of the distinct was esti- 
mated by Dr. Francis Buchanan at 
3,000,000 of persons, or about 558 
to the square mile. Contrary to what 
is seen in most parts of Hindostan, 
the Mahomedans are here the pre- 
vailing sect, being as seven to three 
Hindoos, which sect appear at one 
time to have been almost entirely 
extirpated, most of those now exist- 
ing being the progeny of new-comers. 

In 1808 the following was nearly 
the respective proportions, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the above-men- 
tioned authority : 


Mahomedanit ^,100,000 

Hindoos 900,000 


Total... 3,000,000 


Of the Hindoo population 440,000 
are of Bengalese origin, mz 


Puie tribes..... .... .... 70,000 

Impure tribes 370,000 


440,000 


Very low castes (below 

impure) 150,000 

Abominable 210,000 


360,000 


Up to the above date Christianity 
had made very little progress in Di- 
nagepoor, nor were there any native 
Portuguese, . 

In most parts of this district the 
leases granted to tenants are equi- 
valent to a perpetuity ; but this, does 
not appeal practically either to have 
bettered the condition of the peasant, 
as compared with other districts, or 
to have improved the cultivation of 
the soil ; and, what is remaikable, 
notwithstanding their right of per- 
petuity, they are constantly migrat- 
ing fiom one estate to another. The 
greater part of the landlords are new 
men, who have recently purchased 
their estate^ and who were formerly 
either merchants, manufacturers, 
agents of landholders, or native o& 
ficers of government. The old ze- 
mindars are either sunk in miserable 
superstition, the prey of religious 
mendicants, or are totally abandoned 
to sottish and stupifying dissipation. 
The evils resulting from the endless 
subdivision of estates are also se- 
verely felt here. In 1814 thejumma 
or land assesment to the revenue was 
17,66,373 rupees j and tha abkarry, 
or excise on spirituous liquors, 10,117 
rupees 

Ever since the cession of this dis- 
trict along with the rest of the pro- 
vince in 1765, it had been greatly in- 
fested by dacoits, or gang-robbers, 
parriy owing to the numerous rivers 
by which itjs intersected, and partly 
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to ibfe dastard^; for viWH Uie 
inhabittnts have long been noted 
In 1814 however n considendite im* 
proTcment took place Ineonscguence 
of the pains taken Mr fii^Hon to 
ensure the co^peRiuon ot the land 
holders and to impress the Inhaln- 
tanta with a sense of their alnluy to 
resist the atronous acts of these d^ 
predatorst In the first half year the 
whole of the oRendera in fire eases 
of gang<ohbcry w ere brought to jnv 
uce and it appeared that tn sererat 
instances the rofabera had been r^ 
aistcd and even seited in the fact by 
the villagen on which oceastofli Cher 
were tlbendly and tnibiicly rewardeiL 
Two instaiiees or ging^robbcry at> 
tended with murder and tarture oe* 
ctirredin 1814 buttheseweremostly 
perpetrated by large onn of Keo> 
chi^y Nepaulcae, anci lafialHtaaU of 
ilbot^ 

Some reform in other respect^ 
bowcfcr ameared wanting ae> 
cording Co ^ir Sisson the mam road 
from IJinagcpoor to hfoorshedabad 
which at one time was thickly set 
withTillaees had been quite deserted 
by the irmahitants throng fear of 
the sepoys passing to and from that 
-^y In 1614 a uisht watch was 
also established in the diSercnt ml 
lages of the district planned and In 
tiMuced Vqr Mr Shaon composed 
of nilsgers who took it hv turns, 
whidi expedient iqrerated with con 
Biderable eflbct m reduapg the num* 
her of gan^obbenes and burclanes 
'But notwithstanding these adTanta* 
geous circumstances, it was found ex 
penmentally to be a great hardship 
on the labouring classes, especially 
in amaU villages where the turn of 
watdnngocenned too often besides 
which, subsequent to the seizure of 
any cnnunal, th^ were called on for 
evidence and compelled to quit their 
homes and occupations wittiout rt!> 
compense whlcn annoyances oc« 
curred exactly In proportion to their 
activity and vtgilanecas watchmen.'— 
iF Buekanan Caretff Suion Oiuald, 
^e) 

l)»iAestoea«— A town in the pro* 


since of Bengal the mipitel of tha 
preceding district lat 25* 83^ If , 
ioiu 86*43 E., 103 miles N^.E. 
from Moorahednhad Tills town con 
nsla of four portion , n. Din^e* 
poor proper Bajguoge Kangdion 
Ghaut, and Paharpoor The houses, 
or rather dnetlings for many contain 
ten huts were estimated tn 1808 at 
ahwt 5000 and the total popula- 
tion of all dcscnptlona at 30 000 per- 
sons. The raja s house was of grent 
size, but has nne to rum since the 
decay of the (^dy It was built In 
A.1) 1780 and its remains exhibit a 
strange mixture ofEuropean Moor 
ish, and Hindoo styles all in the 
worst taste nor » much better dis- 
played in the architecture of the 
houses erected by the European poiw 
cion of die community.— {5 Fuek*- 
ti0a,4e) 

HurarDoa.— A town fn the pro- 
vince of Bahar situated on the south 
side of the Ganges ten miles west of 
IVtim lat 05*37 K Ion e5*5'£ 
The military buildings here are hand 
tome edifices* arranged in spacious 
squares , but they are only one atory 
meh and in point of momificence 
Inienor to those at Dernampoor 
Many of the oClcera and others have 
built neat and eommodtons hnbita 
tiens In the Tianity and the grounds 
round them are welt laid out widi 
good roads through the cantonments 
so that the appearance of Dinapoor 
If greatly superior to that of Patna. 
In 181 1 Uie difierent bozara scattered 
within the cantonments were said to 
eontnm 3,^0 houses In ihu vici 
mty potatoes are cultivated to a 
reat extent, and arc consumed both 
y Europmins and natives ; by the 
latter not as a substitute for gram 
but as Q Hensomng — (F ^acdonaa 
FxUarton }c) 

fiiNxas —A town in the province 
of Allahabad situated on o small 
lake fifteen miles west of Jonstt lat 
Ion 76*S8E 

OiuiiicDL f’DantfigoAf./ '-'The dis- 
trict of Oinuigul (mduding that of 
Madura) is situated in the Carnatic 
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I)rovincc, nntl about tlic degree 

of nortli latitude, where, ‘’crupics 

about one degree of a'”* 

13 of longitude. To tb« 
bounded by Counlutoof ^ *'*‘-"*" 

nopoly, on the south bjf' "i*‘"ft»eorc 
and linnevelly } to the, 
the Bay of Bengal ; ane 
Travancorc and Coiinl’'!^®”'’*, 
particular portion of district 

named Dincligul is inouf'l''’’’^''^ 
wood}, the gcncinl Mil",, ° 

country being about 4(;,, 
thclc\cl of the sea. d Dindigul 
%allc}, scvcnt}-fi\c ini"'^'’ , j’S j’y 
about twenty broad, is f(|’‘''”‘^d b} the 
great mass of the Pibyj '"ount.iins 
on the north, by the ^<‘J'‘'''corc 
mountains on the west; ” , 
cast by a lower range o* hills that 
extend from Dindigul tt' “'c bottom 
of the ^ alley near ShcraP’*'*'.''’ ''here 
they unite with the wcii^®*''' Sh.iuts 
A projection from tliisi 
monly known by the j^*'**"*^ of the 
Ahghcrry lulls, strctclicsi P’*’^"”*'" 
AMtliin (burtcen miles of garrison 
of Madura, and are the Pp'^cst high 
lands to that fortress. ' ^hcir 

northern base they artf '' “} 
the Vyar river, which P**ssing 
close to Madura, and tr®' casing the 
zemindaries of ShevagunS^ llam- 
nad, is absorbed into s' h>rge tank, 
near Altongherry, twenty *1”,^ south 
of Tondi. After passing ^^^dui a, the 
river is so diverted froi” channel 
for the purposes of P*at 

its bed at Ramnad isi^p'^jV dry 
throughout the year, af"* con- 
tains water when the h° happen 
to be unusually great.' -there arc 
other streams that trav^^''®® 
and aflerwardb fall intc* ^he gulf of 
Manaar. i 

In eommon seasons th® c*J™nte of 
Dindigul IS reckoned on® “le finest 
in India It seldom rai®® Mai eh 
and Apnl. May is the "’onth 

of the year, but the 
does not rise so high a® Coiraba- 
toor and Madura, yet |tn December 
and January it seldonl phs below 
64° In June, Jiily,anc‘ Aug«®‘> ‘he 
superiority of the Dinr'gp climate 
over that of the adjacei'^ districts is 


xcry pcrccpliblc, owing chiefly to the 
ntimber ol hillh scattered over the 
surliico, whuh arrest the clouds, and 
Cintisc the dischaige of much ram; 
tlic tempcr.it lire of the air i® consc- 
qiientl} rendered cool and plc.nsant 
(hiring these months , but for the re- 
tnamdei of the Ae.ir the eliinnte docs 
not difler c'-scntinll} from that of 
Coiinb.ttour. Notwithst.inding its 
conip.ir.itnc superiority of climate, 
this district, in IHOO, 10, .md 11, 
was Msited by .» dcstructnc epidemic 
fever, which <^o thinned the popula- 
tion, tli.it in many parts tbcncc rotted 
on tlicgioiind for w.ant of h.ands to 
rc.ip It From the first of Apnl 1810 
to the 31st of M.irch 1811, there 
(bed in the Dindigiil division 31,.)10 
pci sons, out of an estimated popuki- 
tion of S'kljOJ i persons 

'liiD prmcip.ii towns witliin the 
limits of Dmdigiil Pi oper, are Dindi- 
gul, Vcdasimdoor, Pliny, and Perry a- 
cott.vh , but the v lil.igcs arc meanly 
built, the I oofs low and miserably 
thatched The lands lying fuithcst 
from the lulls are inv.ariably higher 
and dner than those lying neat tlieur 
base, where many largo marshy, 
w cedy tanks are to be found The 
general plane of the country is con- 
sidci.ibly lovyer than that of Coimba- 
toor, although higher than those of 
Madura and Tinnevclly The l.i- 
bourers here aic chiefly Pullars, and 
are not comfort.ibly situated Their 
houses, except in a few of the largest 
towns, are small, ill-built, carelessly 
thatched, and but little raised from 
the ground, moic especially in the 
villages near the lulls, which present 
an appearance of misery and squalid 
poverty. Truckle beds are seldom 
used, except by such individuals as 
are above the r.ink of labourers, but 
coarse cumlies oi blankets are in ge- 
neral use The dry cultivation is to 
the wet ratliei more than four to 
one. 

In the villages of Dindigul the 
same intcinal policy is found to pre- 
vail as in the other provinces of the 
south of India. Ceitain inhabitants, 
under particular titles, are in the en- 
joyment of a portion of land rent-free. 
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nntl ore ticrcinurr <KCu)ncrt of tlie 
rrniainJrr CniMO pnnci{ia1 olfictr*, 
the ctimum (or occountnnt and rrgi** 
ter oHIie ntniirs of the village), iron 
amltli carpenter tiarlier, washerman, 
village watchman pot maVrr dandng 
girif the di tnbiitor of vratcr, &c ore 
fometimev found in a villa^ aome« 
timet only a part of them They 
hate the Mvernment oroduce of a 
portion of land a«t1gneti to them for 
their tupport, hut no claim to cultl 
vote Uie land ; and from the occups* 
tion in life ^ many of thelncum 
Item* It may be prttumed they have 
telilom the wi>h The cooatry of 
Hmdignl wav ceded hy Ttnpoo in 
17(12 and now, together tilth Ma« 
dura the Manapara j ollamt Itanw 
nathandShevagunsa (ormtoneofthe 
collectoratca under the Madras pre> 
aidency In 1B22, according to the 
mums matle hyihe eetleetora to the 
Madras govemment the united dis* 
iHcta of Dmitignl and ^ladtira eon 
tuned <i0i;293nerMnt. The city of 
htadum U the neatlwuiartera of the 
cnilcstahlishment — ^ also Mam. 
aa^JIfrdtref /fiyierfi, /fedgion «ilA 
Jtepart 

l)iiiDi6t.u*— The capital of thepre- 
cedmg district aituatcdlnlat lOrlH 
N Ion 78* S’ ICO mile* N by K. 
from Cape Comonn and olwiut 400 
feet atiovc the level of the sea Tins 
place b situated near the weslcm ex 
trcmity of an extensile plain about 
fhirtv miles from cast to west and 
tsrenty Gsewiile from north to south 
and almost turroundcil by mountains 
Tile pcttali is n clean and neatli 
limit native town particularly the 
prinopal batar, which is Imra on 
both sides with trees A small po 
pulation ofnatiTcChnstians(obranch 
of the Malabar Roman Catholics) ro* 
side here, and inhabit a porticulnr 
ipiarter of the town where their 
houses are distinBuishcd by a little 
cross nt the top j and the total num 
ber of this persuasion within the pro* 
vlnee is sud to he about 8,000 per 
sons They have a small place of 
worship south of the town wherein 
JSSOthcolHciatlng Iciest was a na 


tivo of Malabar, subordinate to the 
Bt liop ofCnnanorei 

The fortfCcd rock of Dindigut is a 
bluff bulglng^ut mass of granite 
about 400 feet higb, the up|icr half 
In some |>arts over topping tne lower 
so as to render it quite Inaeccssible 
on the sonih and west The fortifi 
rations enclose nn area of about 100 
feet at the base of the acclivity Iml 
cover only the eastern and northern 
facet of the rock Tlie garrison (a 
detachment of Invalids) have Inrmeka 
In the lower fort, the works of wlilch 
are allowed to deenr, wilitle those 
above are kept in the highest order 
The principal line of defence It within 
about 100 feet of the summit, anil 
eonsuts of a range of solid ramparts 
faced with mMonry, and flanked by 
quadrangular bastions There are 
many tanks eseavated In the hill 
above and the apex is crowned by a 
IRndoo temple the ascent to which 
Is hy steps cut In the rock Under 
the northern ledge of this lull there 
b a rcmarkalde natnral cavern !n1ia« 
lilted hy Maliomcdan fakeers. A 
dark narrow passage peneiraies from 
hence towards the interior of the 
rock and n local traihlion Is related 
of forty three fakeers who quitted 
the world by tbb passage and never 
returned 

Uindisiil was conquered bv the 
Mysore llaja in AJ) 1755 andtaken 
from Tippoo by a Drilish army in 

1783 but restored at the pcaro of 

1784 It was finally cedeu to the 
Bril) b eosrniment aloim with the 
diHthet In 1702 , and bdorc the cpi 
demle of 1811 was iiippoacd to con^ 
tarn 7,000 inhabitants 'Tnncilingdis- 
tanee from Senngapataro 108 miles; 
from Madras S75 miles -(/afor/oo 
Jtc) 

Dikcdiuc Islts — A number of 
small islands 1} ing off the Perak nver 
and territory In the straits of Malacca 
and for many years n favourite resort 
of pirates; lat 4*S0’N.,lon lOO^S? 
£ In 1810 they were oflbred to the 
Penang government hy the rapiam 
of n coim(r> liip, who said they had 
been given to him hy the deceased 
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Rajn of Perak. Pulo Binding ib a 
beautiful granitic island S50 feet high, 
and covered with thick woods fioin 
the margin of the sea to the summit. 
•^^Public MS. Documents, Ftnla^son, 
^c) 

Dipnaghuh. — A town of consider- 
able population (not laid down in any 
map) in the province of Bahar, dis- 
trict of Bahar, thirt 3 '-six miles S.E. of 
Patna, and two south from the city 
of Bahar. 

Ditotah f’DatiimJ.— The capital 
of a small piincipahty in the province 
of Allahabad, fort^’-tlireehiilcb S S E. 
from Guahor ; lat, 26® 43' N., Ion. 78° 
25' E This town, when visited by 
Dr. Hunter in 1790, was a mile and 
a half long and nearly as much in 
breadth, the houses being mostly of 
stone and covered With tiles, sur- 
rounded by a stone wall furnished 
with gates The raja had then a 
palace without the town, situated on 
an eminence, which commanded an 
extensive view as far as Pechoor, 
Narwai, and Jhansi. Close to this 
hill IS an extensive lake 

During the reign of Aurengzebe, 
Ditteah was the capital of Dhoolput 
Roy, a Bondelah chief of some cele- 
brity. On the cession of Bundelcund 
to the British, in 1804, Haja Parakhjit 
of Ditteah joined the British standard, 
and was taken under its protection. 
The modern territories of Ditteah 
bolder on those of the Bhow of 
Jhansi and the Tehree Raja. At the 
conclusion of the Pindarry war of 
1818, the Vinchoor Cur's lands, 
known by the name of Chourassy, 
lying on the east side of the Sinde, 
and forfeited by the Cur’s adherence 
to Bajerow, were given to the Dit- 
teah Raja, on whose territories the 
Bntisli army, commanded by Lord 
Hastings in person, had foi a considei- 
able time encamped. The annual 
value was about 92,000 rupees per 
annum. — {Hunter, Richardson, Pub- 
lic MS. Documents, ) 

Diu fDwvpa, the island). — A 
small island and haibour near the 
ejuthern extremity of the Gujerat 
peninsula, lat. 20° 41' N, lon.h®7' 


E. This insulated spot, about fdui* 
miles long by one broad, in ancient 
times contained a Hindoo temple, 
celebrated foi its sanctity and riches. 
In A.D 1515 the Portuguese obtain- 
ed possession of Diu, and in 1536, by 
permission of Bahadar Shah, the 
reigning sultan of Gujerat fortified it. 
While the Portuguese prospered, it 
enjoj ed considerable commerce, but 
It fell with their decay, and in 1670 
was surprised and plundered by the 
Muscat Arabs, then a consideiable 
maritime power. It has since dwindled 
away, and is now an msignihcant 
place, containing not more than 4,000 
inhabitants , but it may at some future 
era again become of importance on ac- 
count of Its harbour and geographical 
situation. Even now it receives a small 
tribute annually from Poorbunder, 
for the protection it is supposed to 
afford to the trading ships of that 
port, but which it neither does or 
can afford The remains of convents 
and monasteries are still to be seen, 
and cannon are mounted on the walls, 
but without soldiers to look after 
them In ] 809, during a particular 
emergency, it was garrisoned by a de- 
tachment of his Majesty’s 47th regi- 
ment. — ‘ {Stewart, Bi uce, Duncan, 

Doab (Two Waters) — Recently 
this name has been applied indiscri- 
minately to the whole tract of coun- 
try between the Ganges and Jumna, 
from Allahabad to the hills of nor- 
thern Hindostan , but formerly by 
Mahomedan historians it was usually 
restricted to the southern portion, for 
the most part comprehended in the 
Agra province, and dui ing the Mogul 
predominance subdividedinto the dis- 
tnets of Furruckabad, Eanoje, Eta- 
web, Eor^, Currab, and Allahabad _ 
Thereare several Doabs in Hindostan, 
the name' designating any tract of 
country included between two rivers. 

The 'general aspect of the Doab is 
that of extreme nakedness Clusters 
of trees aie occasionally seen near 
the larger villages, but ten miles may 
fi cquently be passed over without the 
appeal ance of one. fiiewood is in 
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ton&c<)uencc both icatce ond cxpciu 
$iret nor {« there an/ tree iHtMute for 
dcphants to be met mth {n the whole 
tract from Alialinbod to Sabartinpoor 
In fact the only wood found herein 
nne abundance i> the low ihrvtdjjr 
I«iaas which hat overaiiread n con 
uder^le eatcnt of the interior, find 
luppltes Caunpoor and the other ha 
rmiean ttatlont with fuel of a tcra 
inaiRcrent quality Tlie millet raised 
although a amidUcurcd grain fttntMhet 
a eraal quantU) of atraw ten feet long 
which h of great use at provendCT 
for cattle lletiidet millet lugar^cane 
and barlqy are cultieated and in the 
neighbourhood of Kanoje eontidern* 
b!e quantttlea of tobacco, the only 
plant Introduced by Luropeant that 
ti in geacrat request all oter llmdoa> 
tan The ataple article, howcser of 
the northern part of the Doab laeot* 
ton and n eoane cotton cloth dyed 
red with cheap matcnalt li largely 
manufactured tn the central traet^ 
09 It alto aneiher apcciet named 
gent and getinat. The aoU of thm 
region It 10 naturally adapted for the 
production of ledigo that the ptmit 
la here found in a wild atate of s an 
penor quality to that raised hy coUi 
eation ibe Kktem on winch the 
manufacture of indigo it couducletl 
in the Doab it in tome rcspecta pent* 
liar instead of the whole proceat 
from the commencement banc earned 
on at the factory the colouring mat 
ter iscxtracted by ihectthleacorhStn 
leif anddeliterealnaiiqiiidstateat 
the factories when it it afterwards 
inipisuted and formed Into caVee 
The crops of the Indigo weed here, d 
though precanous, are tesaao than in 
Bengal Imtihedicthuamaitufactiired 
is umrersafly of infenor quality to 
that produced in the lower prorincci 
The ehnate of this portion of In 
iha IS tnbjeci to extraordinary flue* 
tuatioos of temperature within the 
limits of the same twenty-Tour hoars 
there bang frequently n diOercnce of 
forty degrees, and seldom Idts than 
tliirty degrees, throughout the cold 
ceason betsreen the extreme points 
of the morning and afternoon At 
this season the thermotnclcr has bcca 


known to fall at day-break below the 
frceiine point, yet ia teldom under 
aiaty-eight dr^es dating the after 
part of the day The hot winds blow 
here with great seventy in Apnl and 
May,and have been known to raise liie 
thermometer even to ISOdegrersend 
upwards Thts intolerable heat as 
might be expected frequently proves 
fatal to animal life but the European 
Ksidenta In the Doab who have the 
means of cooling their roenns with 
wettcdkhuskfaiH mats, and w hose avo- 
cations do not call them Into the open 
air enjoy generally as good health 
while tne hot season lasts as In any 
other 

Millie this tract of country re- 
mained subject to the Nabobs of 
Oude, salt was made In almost every 
villa„e from Allahabad to Hurdwar, 
by imfcssed manufacinreft whodls* 
posed of It in smalt nnantltiea to the 
some class bait of a tlmllar qua 
lity wa also made on the opposite 
bank of the Juinnn, the total quan 
tity then manufactored In Che ceded 
provinces being estimated at dO/MO 
tnaunds pnnnpatty used by the 
lower classes and pven to cattle 
Much base ult was also imported 
from Sambher She and Combhere 
By the treaty of imace concluded 
wiili Dowlei Iluw Sindia on the 30th 
December 1803 he ceded to tho 
Bntuh nil his forts, lemtones and 
njita in tho Po^ bitween the 
Gsnges and Jumna the southern di- 
vision having been previously ac 
qulrcd from the Kahob of Oude in 
180) It did not in fact constitutn 
any part of the orupnal possessions 
of Ua lorally, basing b^ added, 
along vrith Kohitcund to the Oude 
dominions by iietorles obtained by 
the Srlush armiea. Theertnieofda 
coity, or gang robbery most fir- 
gently occurs in this rttion during 
the first SIX months ot the year, 
when the Ganges and Jiimna are 
fordalile during the last six months 
it becomes less frequent Indeed 
eoasldering the almost total anarchy 
that prevailed in tins quarter before 
it came underthcBntisn domination 
and that the Jauts, Goojurs, KaJ 
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poots, Aheers, Lodhas, Patans, Me- 
watiesj Meenas, Biiddicks, Thugs, Co- 
zauks, Chutnmas, and Ehaukrobes 
(who still form the bulk of the popu- 
lation), had been from time imme- 
morial addicted to open and secret 
plunder, it is not surprising that crimi- 
nal offences ai e not whollj’ eradicated. 
— {Fullaiton, Tennant^ Sti Henry 
Wellesley f Smnton, Gttthnef ^c.) 

Doab Canal. — S eeZABETA Khan’s 
Canal. 

Doabfh Babby. — fBarty a rest- 
dencej — ^A doab in the province of 
Lahore, which comprehends the 
countiy between the Ravey and Be- 
3 'ah nvers It is also named Manjha, 
and the Seiks who inhabit it, the 
Manjha Singhs. It contains the cities 
of Lahore and Ainritsir, and becomes 
In consequence the centre of the 
power of the Seik nation. In 1806, 
Runjeet Singh of Lahore, Futteh 
Singh of Allowal, and Joodh Singh 
of Ramgadia, were the principal 
chiefs of the country, but the first 
since that period has usurped the 
possessions of all other competitors 
within Its limits Approaching the 
mountains this tract is said to be less 
fertile than the Roabeh Jalhndei ; 
It must, however, from its geogia- 
phical position, have ncarlj the same 
climate and soil. — {.Malcolm, ^ c ) 

Doabfh Jallinoeb (Jahndra ). — 
A doab in the province of Lahore 
which comprehends the country be- 
tween the Sutuleje and Beyah rivers, 
and the mountainous district of Cah- 
lorc. This natural subdivision of 
the Lahore province, although of 
small dimensions, is from the pecu- 
liarity of Its geographical position of 
considerable importance, as it is by 
this route that the imperial pro\ incc 
of Delhi is to be most conveniently 
penetrated, the extent of fertile coun- 
trj being here circumscribed by the 
lulls on the c.sst, and the desert on 
tlic west. It is also the most fruitful 
portion of the Seik teiritory, and is 
not excelled in climate and strength 
of icgctntioii by anj province of In- 
dia. The soil IS light, but very pro- 
ductive; and the couiitiy, vvhith is 


open and lev el, abounds with cv cry 
kind of grain The absence of water, 
which is so severely felt in the more 
westerly regions, is here unknown, 
as It IS every where plenty within two 
oi three feet of the surface. The 
principal towns* are Jallindcr, Ra- 
lioon, and Bhattj'. 

This teriitory is principally occu- 
pied by the Malavva Singh Seiks, who 
are called the Doabeh Singhs, or 
Singhs who dwell between two wa- 
ters. With their chiefs we are but 
little acquainted. In 1808, Tarali 
Singh was one of the most considera* 
ble ; but he seems to have disappeared 
so early as 1813, when Boodh Singh 
of Jallindcr, Futteh Singh of Allowal, 
and Jodh Singh of Ramgadia, were 
the principal leaders. In that year 
Runjeet Singh of Lahore, taking ad- 
vantage of their discord, attacked the 
possessions of thcfiist, and captured 
Ins two principal fortresses, Jallindcr 
and Bhutty. It is worthy of remark 
ns illustrating the political condition 
of the Seik community, that the in- 
struments employed in the subjuga- 
tion of this teiritory were the two 
chiefs lust named, whose forces com- 
posed the largest body of cavalry in 
Runjeet’s army ; yet a defensive al- 
liance was hcheved to exist between 
these three chiefs, to resist conjointly 
the aggressions of Runjeet Singh. 
Under these circumstances, two of 
them followed his standard to cficct 
the destruction of the thud, swayed 
by the delusion of piotracting for a 
short period their own downfall. On 
the other hand, the pride of Boodh 
Singh, the chief firstomcntioncd, in- 
duced him to abandon without a Strug 
gle a tract of country yielding three 
lacks of rupees per .inniim, ratlici 
than submit to a personal attendance 
on Runjeet Singh. — {Ochtrrlony, 
Malcolm, ^c) 

DoABrii RrciiTVA. — A doab in 
the pi oviiice of Lahore, v\hich com- 
prehends ,.thc country between the 
Chinaub .uul Ravcj rivers, and in 
every gcograpliic.il lc.itnre rcscinblos 
the preceding Doabs, but r&spcctuig 
the intcrioi of wliich scarcely any 
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Ihiftg ]s known. Tlio extent of 
Donbeh liecbtnn (a nimc gitcn 
Alml Fazel) m con^blcrnMc nntl tt 
contams loine towni of notCt mich ov 
Binooif VfZicraboJ ami LmlnabaiL 

I)o»la.^A tnall town tn ibe pro- 
vince of Ajmecr^ on the frontier of 
the Rana of Oil^poor i ilominioii^ 
towanli the city of Ajmeer In 1S24 
^ece viav n ca&l(e bere but much tit 
lapidated tlie thakoor then being in 
disgrace ond exile at Kotnh Many 
of the tradesmen nnd merchants of 
this nciehbourboed are natives of Bt 
canrreln the desert wbogcoemtfy 
return home after they have made a 
little money, to end their days in that 
piece although ntuated In one of 
the moat inhospitable regions of the 
earth surrounded by an ocean of 
sand and dl the drinkable water mo- 
nopolized and sold by the govm 
meut. 

l)oarooB.>^ town in the Car 
natie pravfnee, twenty miles 8\V 
from Areoti let 12 “ -Id'll, Ion 73“ 
B £•* 

OooAiacb— Atownond small db- 
tnct in the Mysoro temtoncs twen- 
ty two milea £ by % from Chlttel 
droog iat. IG“ 14'N., Ion 76” 46 £ 

DocviAii ^A town or raihcr vd 
lage in the nrortnee of D4hor, Zc- 
mindaryorCbutaNaspoor SlBniUcs 
WJ4\< from CalcSU) lat S3“tl 
N Ion 8S“ 10* £ 

Beoauxe^A small town in the 
nroVlnee of Ajmeer principality of 
ilooncicc taeuty three miles tra 
vdling distance north east from 
the t^n of Boondcc. This place 
Blands dose to the maigin of a 
beautiful lake surrounded by low 
hdls, covered with wood and adorn 
cd With pagodas and other buddiegi 
A perpetual stream from the laKO 
passes through the streets vrhaio 
waters arc ulerwards employed to 
imgate the adjacent fields There » 
a temple here d^ieated to Ftuswa- 
nath the Jam deified saint and 
there are many of that sect omoog 
the Inhabitants^ JVVnr/on ^c) 


DocAiiAn.F-Atown in the provincO 
of Allahabail forty two miles S>S B. 
from JhnnsI, lat 2u“K Ion78^i>^E. 

DiiiUDf'llo4u(f| two/nniier$J^ 
This place stands on the common 
bounifnry of Malwa and Gujciut, at 
the north-east entrance of the Bar-> 
rcah Jungle which extends abovo 
forty miles nearly to Godra, vet tho 
road through it icndmg Into Oujerat 
is the best and most frequented Iat 
22“SyK., Ion 74“S0'£ Oobudia 
of considerabic extent the houses 
well built and the bazar abundantly 
supplied with grain nnd water It fa 
in consequence much frequented by 
the traders of the interior, lidng a 
thoroi^fare for the Inland traffic 
between theprDsinecsofUpjier Hin- 
dostnn and Malwa with l^rodn. 
Broach Surat ami other large tom* 
merAal towns of Giijcrat It b alio 
of considerable Imnortanee on ac- 
count of its position, which com 
Riandsthe principal pass into Giijcrat 
from the nortli-easu The present 
fortof Bohudwas a eamvantcrsi nt 
the eastern extremity of the town, 
Saul to hare been built by Aiircng- 
zebe It b 450 feet square and has 
two strong gates one on the north 
and BDOtber to the south, and the 
interior contains a mosque, two wells 
and other handsome stnictures, all 
of excellent workmanship and durable 
materials/— (ilfafcv/sii Jc) 

Bou£baii<»-'A trading tosm m 
the proTinee of Gulcrat pergunnah 
ofDundooka, ten miles west from llm 
RuIforCambay lat 22“18 N Ion 7S“ 
Sl'£ In 1630 owing to tlie nrer 
fihsdur having burst its hanks and 
overflowed the adjacent country so 
much mud and sand was accumulated 
at thw place, os to threaten its totol 
destruction as a inantiine townw^ 
\PiiBtie Jif S Doettmend ^ ) 

BomklIsub.— One of the Mergul 
archinclago, named also LamMo 
and Sullivan a Island lat 11“ 3 N 
It is about twentymilcslongby twelve 
broad and In It&o was umnnabitcd. 
It hasabold sliorc but does not rue 
to a greater elevation than 600 feet 
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The soilis probably good, as the hills 
are covered with brushwood and large 
trees. — {LteuLLow, Sfc) 

Domus. — A town in the province 
of Gujerat, fifteen miles S W. from 
the city of Surat ; lat. 21° 4'N., Ion. 

53' E. 

Donoree. — A small fort built on a 
rock near Chatsoo, in the province 
of Ajmeer, principality of Jeypoor, 
twenty-three miles travelling diatance 
S. by E. from the city of Jeypoor. 

Donobew. — A town and stocka'de 
in the kingdom of Ava, province of 
Pegu, about sixty miles b^' the course 
of the river above Rangoon , lat. 17° 
8'N, Ion 95“S5'E In 1825 the 
stockade of Donobew extended for 
nearly a mile along the sloping bank 
of the river, its bieadth varying, ac 
cording to the nature of the ground, 
from 500 to 800 yards; the whole 
space fortified in the strongest man- 
ner, and exemplifying the perfection 
to which the Burmese had attained 
in the art of temporary defensive for- 
tifications The army within, under 
the Bundoola, amounted to about 
15,000 men of his best troops. Aftei 
having repulsed General Cotton’s de- 
tachment with a heavy loss, it was 
shortly after evacuated by the garri- 
son, owing to the death of their com- 
mander, who had been killed by a 
stray bomb. The embassy in 1827 
found this place considerably en- 
larged and strengthened — (Snodgrass, 
4-c) 

Dokdra Head.— The southern- 
most extremity of the island of Cey- 
lon, near to which are still to be seen 
the ruins of what apparently has 
once been a magnificent Hindoo tem- 
ple; lat. S^fiG'N., Ion. 80° 35' E 

Donnai River.— a river of Co- 
chin-China, the source of which still 
remains, unknown It flows past the 
city of Saigon, unto which place it 
is navigable for ships of burthen; 
but small craft can ascend much 
higher. It falls into the sea at Cape 
St. James, lat. 10° IG'N, Ion. 10/° 
45' E , where the rise of the tide is 
nine feet at full and change. It is 


said to have been recently connected 
with the Cambodia nver by a canal. 
The delta of this river in many 
respects resembles that of the Ganges 
in Bengal, being intersected by a la- 
byrinth of channels, with low and 
jungly banks, swarming ivith tigers. 
Another point of resemblance is the 
mangoe fish, which abounds near 
Saigon, and of an excellent quality. — 
(Lteut White, ^c.) 

Doobee. — A small fortified town 
in the province uif Ajmeer, which in 
1824 had some small ordnance oil 
the bastions, and well calculated to 
defy the attacks of a native army; 
lat. 26° 52' N., Ion 76° 20' E , forty- 
four miles east of Jeypoor. 

Doodfdtlce — A small town in 
the province of Cachar, about forty 
miles east of Silhet, where in 1824 
a sharp action took place with the 
Burmese, in which a British detach- 
ment was repulsed with the loss of 
150 sepoys killed and wounded, be- 
sides four officers; lat. 25° 3' N., 
Ion. 92° 42' E. 

Dooeea — A considerable town be- 
longing to the British government in 
the province of Candeish, and for- 
merly the residence of the political 
agent and the head-quarters of a 
small military detachment, thirty-five 
miles west of Arundool , lat. 21° 1' 
N., Ion. 74° 47' E The rivei Paunjra 
runs close to the north of the town 
over a rocky bed, with a fine broad 
stream, for part of the year, but in 
the cold season it becomes dry. 
When It is able it joins the Tuptee. 
From hence there are roads leading 
east to Boorhanpoor, north to Sind- 
wah ghaut, south to Lallung, and west 
to Surat. — (Sutherland, 

Dooloo Bussundar (Dahl Bas- 
sandra ), — A Hindoo place of pilgri- 
mage in Northern Hindostan, where 
there are three coonds or springs. 
According to native accounts a fijiiie 
appears on the surface of the water 
above the small holes, from whence 
the water issues. 

Dooloobia.— A considerable low n 
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bdoaemf u thellniMi gonrnnim 
ia the prownce of Cendefth, pw 
IPinnehoriluptrancfl tituelcil on the 
Athrre n»Cf iWttecn mlle< *5.8 \V 
from Ituminubadi lit *13 
Jon.jrdD't 

DooMAtie— \ (own {(ithemTMce 
nf Gundwana ISO mife^ NJ^Hby \ 
fham Nat^poor lat S2* 4C N • fan 
80* S G. 

DoaMKOT — A fortiGed poM In 
Northern llindo^tan twelre mit«a 
amithframSerinajpirj tal SO* 4 N 
loR 7^45 N 

T)oo'« tMyJ^See I)t.TaAti 
Doom 

DooMAnacCe^A amaU loan In 
Northetn llhiilaiian ifxleen mllea 
NN^^ from Alflii»ra;lat S9*4G Nep 
Ion 70* ^ G. t 7|0S4 feet above the 
imi of the an 

DeoKacaeooa fDMfinnntrJ 
The cAjdtal of a amill pnneipaltty In 
the i^iflceof Gojeraip ftiualcdm 
the lotly Inet formerly named 0< 
enr ntnetyJive tniln N b of Ahme- 
dAbadtUt S3*S4 N.,1an 1TWL, 
^\e have no loposrephieal Infor 
niation reipcetlng lota di«tnc(| ea 
crpting that the mounds endotmj* 
Uie Doonnrpoor IiVe are built of 
folid blocVi of marble Doth tUN 
alBie and Danvnara have been lo 
long disunited from Odeypoor that 
they arc ^ftaally aeparatc aovertlsn 
tics although itill Lept attacheil by 
famUy deiccnt and alliance The 
Doongiirpoor pnneea ctaun to be a 
lenior branch of the reding tove 
reignaof Odeynoorj and this nglit 
ft tacitly admitted by the highest 
teat being alwayt kept vacant nfaen 
the raja of the latter country dmes 
No race of men are more punctiUour 
in giving and demanding thou diA« 
tioctooot that relate to birth, ib&n 
the najpoots nor are the nghta of 
the individual at all airected either 
by Ms being in a reduced condition 
or being merely the adonted child of 
the family whose mhentance he 
eUms Dyoatties never could have 
been perpetuated except by a (atl 


tilde In t!ie taw of adoption wtiirli 
renders the total extinction of a ft 
mlty almost Imposslltie 

Die Poonnirpoor rajas have 
among their military adherents a few 
ThaVoonand some Ralpoots of their 
osrn tnt«t hot the majority of their 
tnbjms ore Bheels, who are prola 
bly the aboripnes of the country 
When Malwa and the ncigtdiounng 
provincta fell Into their tale state of 
anxrcliy ilie Doon.urpoor chief, In 
order lo preserve h» country, enter 
talned bands of Arat»i and bindics 
who soonbiiirpcd all power and laid 
waste the couatiy they were hlr^ to 
protect From these merciless ra 
vagets Ilia pnnnpahty was rescued 
by the Ilnil li gesernment tinder 
whose protection (for which a small 
tribnte u paid) It Is fast reenvenne 
from the state of desolation to whicii 
it had been reduced In the 
Doongurpoor gross revenues ameunU 
cd to S 41p&H0 rupees *>(itfa/cefai, 
"XtS JDsramrn/*, ^p) 

DoownaAVcaA^DaRifjreeara^.— >A 
town In the king of Oode a lemte 
ncf forty*clght mites south by west 
from ( nekuowt lat "G* IS' V., Ion 
80*3(rf 

Dooii.^A vlllnge In the Italaghaut 
ceded temtorles, di triet of Cudda 
pah twenU-nioe miles N\\ from the 
town of Luddapaht lat 14*48 
78*43 fc. 

Dooxaiia^A town In the pro- 
vince ofMalwa situated on the road 
from Bhopaul toShujawulpoor, and 
about aerenteen mites from the for 
mert lat S3* 94 Ion 77* E 
It formerly btionced to the ^nchoor 
Cur hut after the IHndony war of 
1818 was given to the NabobofBho- 
patd In 1890 it contained about 
300boufes^iiy«AM/iit de) 

Dooace.-^ town In the prortnen 
of Allahabad forty two miles 6 SJ3 
from Jhanni lat« 94* OS' N, Ion 
81*41 E 

DooaKAUU— A town in the BalB- 
ghaut ceded distneta, fifty tlx miles 
north from Cuddapah I lat IG* 

Ion TiFO^B 
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The soil is probably good, as the hills 
are covered with brushwood and large 
trees. — {lAeui,LoWt §fc.) 

Domus —A town in the province 
of Gujerat, fifteen miles S.W. from 
the city of Surat ; lat. 21® 4'N., Ion. 
72® 53' E. 

Dongree. — A small fort built on a 
rock near Chatsoo, in the province 
of Ajmeer, principality of Jeypoor, 
twenty-three miles travelling distance 
S. by E. from the city of Jeypoor. 

Donobew. — A town and stockade 
in the kingdom of Ava, province of 
Pegu, about sixty miles b^' the couise 
of the river above Rangoon , lat. 17® 
8' N., Ion. 95® 55' E In 1825 the 
stockade of Donobew extended for 
nearly a mile along the sloping bank 
of the river, its bieadth varying, ac> 
cording to the natuie of the ground, 
from 500 to 800 yards; the whole 
space fortified in the strongest man- 
ner, and exemplifying the perfection 
to which the Burmese had attained 
in the art of temporary defensive for- 
tifications The army within, under 
the Bundoola, amounted to about 
15,000 men of his best troops. After 
having repulsed General Cotton’s de- 
tachment with a heavy loss, it was 
shortly after evacuated by the garri- 
son, owing to the death of their com- 
mander, who had been killed by a 
stray bomb. The embassy in 1827 
found this place considerably en- 
laiged and strengthened — {Snodgrassj 

Dondba Head.— The southern- 
most extremity of the island of Cey- 
lon, near to which are still to be seen 
the ruins of what apparently has 
once been a magnificent Hindoo tem- 
ple; lat. 5®56'N, Ion. 80® 35' E. 

Donnai River — ^A river of Co- 
chin-China, the source of which still 
remains unknown. It flows past tlie 
city of Saigon, unto which place it 
is navigable for ships of burthen ; 
but small craft can ascend much 
higher. It falls into the sea at Cape 
St Janies, lat. 10® IG'N., Ion 107® 
46' E , where the rise of the tide is 
nine feet at full and change. It is 


said to have been recently connected 
with the Cambodia river by a canal. 
The delta of this river in manj 
respects resembles that of the Ganges 
in Bengal, being intersected by a la- 
byrinth of channels, with low and 
jungly banks, swarming with tigers. 
Another point of resemblance is the 
mangoe fish, which abounds near 
Saigon, and of an excellent quality.— 
{Lieut White t ^c.) 

Doobee — A small fortified town 
in the province a>f Ajmeer, winch in 
1824 had some small ordnance on 
the bastions, and well calculated to 
defy the attacks of a native army; 
lat. 26® 52' N , Ion. 76® 20' E , forty- 
four miles east of Jeypoor. 

Doodfutlee. — A small town in 
the province of Cachar, about forty 
miles east of Silhet, where in 1824 
a sharp action took place with the 
Burmese, in which a British detach- 
ment was repulsed with the loss of 
150 sepoys killed and wounded, be- 
sides four officers; lat. 25® 3' N, 
Ion. 92® 42' E. 

Doolea.— A considerable town be- 
longing to the British government in 
the province of Candeish, and for- 
merly the residence of the political 
agent and the head-quarters of a 
small military detachment, thirty-five 
miles west of Arundool , lat. 21® 1' 
N., Ion. 74® 47' E The rivei Paunjra 
runs close to the north of the town 
over a rocky bed, with a fine broad 
stream, for part of the jear, but in 
the cold season it becomes dry. 
When It is able it joins the Tiiptee. 
From hence there are roads leading 
east to Boorhanpoor, noi th to Sind- 
wah ghaut, south to Lai lung, and west 
to Surat . — {Suthcrlandf 

Dooloo Bussunoar (Dalu Bas~ 
Sandra). — A Hindoo place of pilgri- 
mage in Northern Hindostan, where 
there are three coonds or springs. 
According to native accounts a flame 
appears on the surface of the water 
above the small holes, from whence 
the water issues. 

Dooloobia. — A considerable tow n 
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UlojvpD^ to ihellnlMipfcminmt 
Jo proTinro of Cundntlif |tor 
ptnmhornits«anf8 •ftuftted on the 
Athere nrcr, tWricm wHet Sit \\ 
fiwm llu* elnaltad tat 33* N • 
Ion 77® W I 

Doo»aii.»A town In ilienrotlnee 
of Gundnnna ISO mUo« N b bjr N 
from Nenmor lat SS* 4G* N Ion 
«!*& & 

Doomiot -~A fortified post m 
Northern Hindostsn l«eUe tnites 
MHitbframSeriniijpttj U( *10” 4 N» 
Ion 7^45 b 

Boon fa Dcfnau 
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DooxAoast •— A amali to«n tn 
Northern Hindoatan altteen nnlea 
N \ U froni Almora 2 lat 201*40 
loo 70*l?8 £ 1 7,S3I fectabote the 
level of Che aea 

Doonoearooa fDoan^rjiurJ •- 
The capital of a email pnnripalitjr In 
the nroTince of Gujerat altiiatetl In 
the itUljr tract formcrl/ mined Da 
nir,nitiet>4iTe miln N ] ofAhmo* 
dabadjlat «3”54 N^lon IV iOTU 
Me have no topoeraphlcal infor 
nation reipecttni; thia district ea 
eeptlng that tlie mminda cnctosinjt 
the Doonmrpoor lahe are built of 
aolid hlooia of marble Both thh 
atate and Banauara have l>cen ao 
long disunited from OJejpoor that 
the/ arc tirtuall/ senaiate aovercbn* 
tief| nitliough atill hept attached fa/ 
iamil/ descent and alhanev The 
lloongiiipoor princes claim to be a 
senior branch of the rcizninc sove* 
reigns of Ode/poor | and thu right 
is tacitly admitted by the highest 


tilde In the law of adoption, uldcli 
renders the totnl eillneiion of a fa 
mlly almost Impossliile 
The PoonMrpoor rajas have 
among their military adberenta a few 
Thahooraand some Haipeots of their 
own inliet bat the najonty of their 
subjects are Ilheelt, who are probe 
hly the aborigines of the country 
tVhen Malwa and the nngliltouring 
proslncca fell into Iheir late atate ^ 
anarchy the Doonjpirpnor chief In 
order to pteserve his country enter 
talned bands of Arabs and bindtn 
who soon usurped all power and laid 
waste the couatiy they were hired to 
protect From these nernlcss la 
vagen the pnncipahiy was rescued 
by the Dntl !i government under 
whose protection (for which a small 
tribute IS paid) It It fast rteovenne 
from the state of desolation to sihtch 
It had been reduced In I6S4 the 
i)oon«urpoor grots reveoues amount 
ed to fi 41,^90 rupees -•(jifafec/sr 
iid/ic IfS Decafurnttp ^e) 

DeouacAKcaA fDitnitfiaearaJ.f»mA 
town In tbe lung of Oude • lermcK 
rie« fnriywiglit miles south by west 
from l<ueknow} lat ^ ItT Ion 
60*30* Jw 

Dooa.M»A village In the Balaghaut 
ceded femtories distnet of Cudila 
pab twen^>nlneml1esN M fromthe 
town of Cuddopah} lat 14*48 
78*43 I 

PooaArtA.w>A lown In the pro- 
vince of Malwa, aituated on the road 
from Bhopaul toShajawulpoor, and 
about aeventeen miles from the for 
mer lat 83* 84 Ion 77* 15 B 
It formerly belonged to the Vmchoor 
Cur but after the Pindarrv ~ * 
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DoonYOHAUT ^ Durtghat). — ^Atown 
in the province of Alldhabad, thirty- 
seven miles south by east fi om Go- 
racpoor ; lat. 2G° IG' N., Ion. 83° 37' 
E. 

Dophlas ^ Of Dvfflas) — ^Thc great 
bund, or causeway, which formerly 
extended from Gooch Bahar to the 
eastein exticmity of Assam, at the 
village of Lahhomati Bhoteya runs 
through a thick forest and separates 
the district of Noa Dewar, in As- 
sam, from the Dophia countiy, the 
land on the noi th of the bund belong- 
ing to the Dophlas, and to the south 
to Assam pioper. 

These Dophlas are a powerful ti ibe, 
inhabiting the second lange of hills. 
They carry on an active ti affic with 
Assam, bunging down lock-salt, and 
coaise red woollens, and taking back 
in return fish, buflaloe flesh, and 
coarse silk. Then nearest village is 
about eight miles north of the bund, 
which here seems, to serve the stead 
of a boundary line. In 1814 the 
Boora Gohaing, oi regent of Assam, 
in his correspondence with the Ben- 
gal presidency, attrilnited the desola- 
tion of a considerable portion of his 
territories to the predatory incur- 
sions of the Dophlas — {Pubbc MS. 
Documents^ Public Journals , ^c ) 

Douy HABBOun .— a harbour on 
the northern coast of Papua, lat. 
0° 48' S , Ion 1 34° 35' E. The pro- 
montory of Dory, the sea-coast 
of which extends about fourteen 
leagues, is of moderate height, the 
ground every where ascending gra- 
dually The trees are lofty, with lit- 
tle underwood. The neighbouring 
country abounds with fresh-water ri- 
vulets, and there is good grass. The 
climate is tempeiate, being so near 
the high mountains of Arfak, where 
the clouds settle There are neither 
goats or fowls at this harbour, but 
wild hogs, fish, greens, and fruit, are 
to be had. The Papuas who reside 
at Dory are supplied with plantains 
and calavansa beans by the horafo- 
ras of the intenoi, who take in re- 
turn iron and othei goods. Wood is 


plentiful hcie, and the wild nutmeg 
glows in the vicinity. — ( Fairest, Sc.) 

Doiiopoon — ^A town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, fort 3 -tw’o miles 
cast by south from Bustar; lat 19° 
32' N., Ion 83° 7' E. 

Dowletabad ('or Deoghii k 
town and strong fortress in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, seven miles 
N.W. from the city of that name; 
lat 19° 57' N., Ion 75° 25' E. This 
fortress is formed of an insulated 
mass of granite, about 3,000 yards 
from the i ange of hills to the north 
and w estward, and presents to the 
C 3 ’e a shape not unlike a compi esscd 
bee-hive, except that the lowei pai t, 
for nearly one-third up, is scarped 
like a wail, and presents all round a 
perpendicular cliff It has never been 
accuiately measnied, but appears to 
be about 500 feet to the summit, 
w hicli is almost a point. The scarp 
of the rock down to the counter- 
scaip may be about 150 feet, and the 
seal p below the glacis from thirty to 
foity feet, which added to 150 will 
give above 180 feet for nearly the 
whole height of the scarped cliff. 
An outer wall of no strengih sui- 
rounds the pettah, above wbich 
towers the lull that forms the citadel ; 
but up to the ditch three other lines 
of walls and gates are passed. The 
causeway across the ditch does not 
admit of more than two persona at 
once, and a building with a battle- 
ment defends it on the opposite side. 

After passing the ditch the ascent 
is through pn excavation in the heart 
of the rock, and at first so low that 
a person is obliged to stoop nearly 
double , but after a few paces it opens 
into a high vault, lighted by torches, 
out of which the ascent is by a 
winding passage gradually sloping cut 
thiough the interior of the body of 
the hill. This passage is about 
twelve feet high, and the same m 
breadth, with a regular use. At cer- 
tain distances from this gallery aretrap 
doors, with flights of small steps to 
the ditch below, only wide enough to 
admit a man to pass, also cut through 
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ihc ulii< niik 10 Ike onlcr ■ cJ,r 
anil not evpoicd to tl>e fire of at ail 
anunnie<t ihcy^m tlictcrj crttiof 
the glacM Tlicre art lilewiie other 
faua^ and rerc4tc* for depotitin}* 
fitores Alter atcending the inidn 
pasv^ for :A>oat ten rohiotrs tV 
onens out Into a ho!lo« of the roch 
aliout tnenty feel i()uarr On one 
tide leauhis i^mtt the chlT a lar^e 
iron pliie is eem nearle the same 
sue as the liotiom of the hollow^ 
aithan imtnente iron (tukcr Thu 
plate ta intended to he (aidotcrthe 
outlet and a fire idaccd on It ahould 
thebnimra male themacUea mas* 
ters of the auhterrancan paMage,Bnd 
there M a hole three feet In diameter 
intended to conrey a atrotig current 
of air to the fire On the road to 
the aumnui «hich la very atecn and 
in tome places corcred «ith (>rush 
aood there are anmc houses toners, 
and gates. In the loner furt there 
Is a reniarlahle lulnar or eutiitnn 
ap]«rmtly about ICO feet h1,.h and 
of great diameter but dtfonaed W 
a hu„e gallery nhlchcneempavMni ft 
at alMUtafourthoritf clcmilonfroffl 
the ground Tlic enclosure of the 
pettah or tonn contama numerous 
remains of buildings composeil of a 
rougli dark«coloureil atone but the 
inhabited portion Is now verr Ineon 
aiderahle Thelntenor of the loner 
fort presents also a similar aeciie of 
rums. The goremer a house is an 
excellent one and surrounded a 
veranda nith tvrelvu arches and 
through this house passes the only 
road to the top Tonards the turn 
wit the road becomes narrow and 
on the peak, nhere tlie Nizam a flng 
flies, stands a large brass S4^iounder, 
but besides this In the vdiOle for 
tress there ere said to be only a few 
two and three^unders. At the 
rock contains rcservoin of water, 
properly defended It could only bo 
won by famine 

ben the Mahomedans, under Al 
lah ud Deen carried their arms Into 
this nuarter of the Deccan, about 
AJ) 1893 Detmhir or Tapm was 
the residence of a ponerful Hindoo 
raja, who was defeated# and hts ea> 


pital taken and plundered of itnmbnsd 
nrhes In I lOd the fortress and sur* 
rounding distnct were reduced to 
nermanent auljection by Malltck 
Nsib, the I mtierDror Delhi t gene* 
ml In the rnriy part of the four 
teenth century tne emperor Malio* 
mnl made an attempt to Iran ftr 
the scat of nvernment to Dcochir, 
the name of wlileli he changed to 
Dowletabad To cflecl this absurd 
I reject lie almost ruined Delhi with 
tilt view of driving the Inhabitants to 
his new npitnt, 7oO imtes distant^ 
but Ins endeavours were unarailmg 
»o that he was obti^ to desist after 
doing much mnchicf About ISOo 
Dawictabad surrendered to Ahmed 
Nizam Shah of Ahmednnggi*^, and 
on the fall of that ds nasty was taken 
possraston of Inr hlalliL Amticr, an 
Abys tnlaii slave who was reckoned 
the ablest general, pohitcian and 
finaneier of his age lliituceessoni 
reigned until about IC34 when the 
city and fotUeu were taken by the 
Moguls during the reign of ahah 
Jfehan sihen the scat of gosernment 
was tranifcrred to tlm neighbouring 
town of Curka or KerkhI, and iineu 
named Aurangabad Alone with the 
rest of the Mogul Deccan it fell Into 
the poisesslon of Nizam iil Mulk, 
and lias eontlnueil with Ins deecen* 
dants the Nizams of Hyderabad 
ever since stub the exception of the 
senr during which It was held 
oy M Butsy Imt he was obliged to 
abandon It when onlercti to with- 
draw Ins army to the Carnatic by 
l.ally his superior in command.^- 
(Fbzefamire FuUarhn tfruhtot 
Scolt, Ormr, 

DewtxTAiAn large district, 
mostly comprehended In the Nizam a 
dominions in the |>ros1nee of Au* 
rungalttd nnd situated about the 
twenueth degree of north latitude 
Although forming part of the cle* 
voted tnble-Und of the Deccan this 
terntoiy for the most part is of an 
uneven turfiicc and intersected by 
hilly ridges of considerable extent. 
There is little euliivAtion cscqit in 
the ne^hbourbood of villages nml 
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to\\n<), the pnneinni of vhich nrc 
Anriingnbnd, ]}o^^ictnbn(I, Eloin, and 
Phoolinurr} ; the chief htrcnnts nrc 
thcGodavcry niul the Sewnn.— (F k/- 
lartoti, ^ c.) 

DnAuri’A. — A town in the Gujcritt 
pcninsuln, forty miles N.N.W. from 
Jnnnghnr; Int. 2J® .')7' N., Ion. 70* 
17' K. 

Diiaus. — A town in Little Tibet, 
sitnntcd near tiie junction of two 
brnnehes of the Indus. In old maps 
It IS placed in lat. 3."!° 30' N., Ion. 7C* 
E. , 100 miles N.E. from tliccitj of 
Cashmere. By the natives it is as- 
serted, that two great streams con- 
tribntnry to the Indus, join at or 
near to the town of Drnns, eight 
dajs’ journey for a caravan north- 
east of Cashircre. The main 
stream of the Indus at this point is 
said to come from the north-east. — 
{ElphtnUonc, Macarlnct/, iN e.) 

Dkav xda ( or Eravira) — This is 
the ancient name of the country 
which terminates the south of India. 
Its northern limit lies between the 
twclflli and thirteenth degrees of 
north latitude, and it is bounded on 
the east by the sea, and on the west 
by the eastern ghauts. The name, 
however, is occasionally extended to 
n]l the country occupied by inhabi- 
tants speaking the Tamul language; 
and there is a whole class of Brah- 
mins designated by the name of Dra- 
vida Brahmins. 'The subordinate di- 
visions of Dravida were named from 
the three rival djmasties of Cholan, 
Ciieran, and Fandian ; the first go- 
verning in Tanjore and Combooco- 
num, possessed the northern tract , 
Pandian had Madura and the south ; 
and Cheran united Eianjam and Sa- 
lem to the dominions of the Eerala, 
on the coast of Malabar. — (W'iftf, 
Colehroohe, F. Buchanan, ) 

- DauMTooa —A small valley in the 
province of Lahore, situated between 
the thirty.fourth and thirty-fifth de- 
grees of north latitude, and extend- 
ing from theDoar rivulet, which runs 
S.W. and falls into the Indus atTor- 
baila. The mountains are lofty, and 


produce oaks, pines, walnuts, wild 
olives, and other hill trees, but no 
European flowers or fruits nrc found 
here. The country is tolerably inha- 
bited, and contains some populous 
V ilhigcs.— $ r ) 

Dunnot — A large town in the pro- 
vince of Gnjerat, which in 1780, al- 
though then in a rapid state of dcc.'ij, 
was supposed still to contain 40,000 
inhabitants, among whom were only 
300 families of Mnliomcdnns ; lat. 
22* 0' N., Ion. 73* 2.'/ E.,thirt\ -eight 
miles N 13 from Broacli. The re- 
mains of fortification*!, gates, and 
tciiiplcs, indicate a former state of 
great magnificence, and the profusion 
of hewn stone, and the remains of 
sculptnic scattered about arc asto- 
nishing The cUicicnt walls and towers 
were cntirclj built of large square 
stones, the expense of bringing which 
from the distant mountains must have 
been enormous, ns not the smallest 
pebble IS to be found in this part of 
Giijcr.it. The gate of diamonds pie- 
Ecnts a very favourable specimen of 
Hindoo architcc ure, extending in 
length 320 feet, with a proportionate 
height. Rows of elephants richly 
caparisoned support the massy fabric, 
and the whole is covered with scnlp- 
tiircd groups of vaiious descriptions. 
Within the walls is a large tank con- 
structed of masonry, having a grand 
flight of steps to the water The 
whole is now in a state of dilapida- 
tion. Such IS Mr. Forbes’s descrip- 
tion of Dubboi as it existed foi ty- 
seven years ago, and it does not since 
appear to have attracted the slightest 
notice. Some of the principal houses 
are well built, but the rest are native 
huts, the whole overshadowed by 
mangoc and tamaiind trees, where 
dwell nearly as many monkies as 
theie are human creatures below. 
The natives consider them half men, 
and say that on account of their lazi- 
ness, tails vvere given them and also 
hair to cover their bodies — {Forbes, 

DuBtANA —A large village built oT 
schistus stone, in the province of 
Ajraeer, piincipality of Boondee elfr* 
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Ttn mllci north from itie citjr of 
N ,\on 7«**Wl 

Dvcksnfaba fDaltUnj^rd tif 
$»uUrm p«rttonJ^A dutricc In the 

norili««99t corner of CAihmcrc on 

the mounUim of which Abut Fnxcl 
in 15R* M]t the mow neter de< 
crea<et xo that from the cold the 
narrawnc^f of the roadr end the 
(•rcat heigtit of the moantains they 
cannot M passed without extreme 
^{Rcutif 

l)ca«->A conodenhle town in the 
prosince of Malna, which in 
rontainedStroO houses} lat.24*N^ 
Ion 76* 1' two fnilcsN from 

Ooiein Itisthencadofepe^nnah 
wlucii belong to ZaJim *)infib the 
otd rment of Kotah In ITlId it 
}iclilcuB rerenueof 1,00000 rupees 
peramium which In IBSO on account 
of tiie long prerathn,, anarchp, had 
deelined to S«SOO rupees 
eWw (r) 


0LKeA Jtvfc^A town in the 



l)eKKiNinAiiAaAzroea.~>A Urj^e 
tsiand In the province of Denjml at 
tnated et the ineuih of the great 
nrer Mcpia, from the sediment of 
which It has lieen formed In length 
!t be estimated at U irtj’ miles 
\ y thirteen the •TerB;;e breadth It 
is Tcr) low land and at springs tides 
during the rains is almost lubmereed 
In the channels between DuVkio 
fbahabarpoor and the nelghbounng 
islands the bore caused bjr the sutU 
den Influx of ibc tide preratls with 
great siolence, and renden the navi 
gallon extremelf danj^erous Sait of 
an excellent quality is manufactured 
here on government account b^ an 
establishment lu^rdinate to the 
Dulwa and Chittagong agency 

Duuuou^A mtiiiarjr edirge and 
extensive cantonment In the province 
of Bengal, sue mitev \S .N W from 
Calcutta, where a imttnlion of Euro- 
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arveral long low rangex of buddings, 
ail on the ground floor ornamented 
with verandas, the Imimngs of the 
troops and some small convenient 

houses oeeiipicit bvjflie oflicers, ad- 

joining a large plim like Che cspla 
nadc ofCalendA, and appropriated 
to the artillety pnetlee Tliere Is a 
church and free sdiooi here 

Dcmkoudau Rivea fJJmodara, 
ti name qf Thu river has 

its source in the hilly part of the 
llantghur distnet, and province of 
nshart it afltrwards flows through 
the T^diele xemtndary and Joins tm 
||eo,,hljr a few tndcs below 1-ulta. 
Inetuding the windings lu course 
aiajr l*e estimated at iOO miles, and 
hisimjtortant av greatly avuting the 
inland narigatlon of the adjacent dts- 
tncts. 

PcMroii^A town in Tibet, built 
on a steep eminence forming part of 
a ndge stretching from a mountain a 
side, and sloping down to the nver, 
atiove which it rises alicnit *100 feett 
lai 11* ITS, ton BIT 15 F On 
the iwnVs of the Butiiiejo between 
Kirnliine and Dunipo are nan) larva 
ofihoMnd of locust that breeds tn 
the Atony plaint of Tartary morVeil 
on the body with a yellow nng on a 
black ground andliavingnlargehom 
In the talk Two other aperies of 
iocttiii also breed in tills Vicinity 
one with purple wings which by clap- 
ping tiie tiomy eases togetlier make 
a clucking noise ns it flies the other 
b twice as larcc the body arid wings 
of a yellow colour spotted with dots 
a iilUe darker.—^ Ifoerm ^1, ^ ) 

T)(raD4tt<>^ targe vdtage m the 
province of Mooltan, prmeipality of 
binde situated on the south west 
bank of the Gooneenver { lat.S4*58 
N Ion r6*58 This place stands 
on the route from Hjuerabad the 
cnpual of Sindc to Mandavie on the 
gulfpfCutchfiiy the fiver Gooneev 
which Is here one fathom and a hair 
deep, and about sev enty yanls broad 
during the rains Twrive miles fur 
ther south it controeta to the hremith 
of twenty yards, with two fiithoms 
S M 
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depth ; but in 1819 all the rivers in 
this quarter were deranged by the 
Cutch earthquake.— 4^-) 

Dundooka. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, fifty miles S.W. 
from Cambay j lat. 21° 25' N., Ion. 
72° 6' E. The territory contiguous 
to Dundooka was greatly injured in 
1813 by the total absence of rain, fol- 
lowed by the presence of locusts, and 
in 1818 a severe frost destroyed the 
cotton and almost all the other crops 
in this pergunnah. 

Dongerguna. — A very wretched 
village m the province of Aurunga- 
bad, situated on the high land near 
the verge of the fine range of ghauts 
about ten miles N. by E. from the 
city of Ahmednuggur. This place 
stands near a romantic dell or rarine 
to which the appellation of the “ Hap- 
py Valley” has lately been applied. 
It has been carefully laid out as a 
garden in the native style, and luxu- 
riantly planted with cocoa-nut and 
other trees, and a handsome pavilion 
of stone stretches from bank to bank 
across a space of about sixty feet. 
Below this is a reservoir of water sup- 
plied by aperenmal spring, which keeps 
it in continual agitation, and likewise 
gives motion when required to an 
artificial fountain on the north side 
of the pavilion. The descent to this 
singular spot is by a stair cut in the 
scarped face of the rock. It is inha- 
bited by some Brahmins and Hindoo 
ascetics, who officiate at a small 
temple dedicated to Mahadeva or 
Siva — {Fidlarton, 4‘c.) 

Dungy — ^A town in the province 
of Bahar, distnct of Shahabad, sixty- 
eight miles S.W. from Patna: lat. 
25® 10' N., Ion. 81° 10' E 

Donker — A town in Tibet Tar- 
tary, situated on the banks of the 
Spiti nver, fifteen miles N.W. from 
Lari, in Lahdackj lat 32° 9' N..lon. 
.78° 8' E 

Dufaud — A small subdivision of 
theBalaghaut ceded districts, situated 
at the north-eastern extremity to- 
wards Guntoor. It is traversed by 
the Gondigam nver, but contains no 


town of note except Dupaud, which 
stands in lat. 15° 58' N., Ion 79“ 23' 
E., sixty-one miles N.W. from On- 
gole. Within this tract copper ore 
of the best quality has been disco- 
vered. — {Hei/nCf ^c.) 

Durrangdra. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, forty miles east of 
Mallia; lat. 22° 54' N., Ion. 71° 35' 
E. The Durrangdra raja is the chief 
of all the Jhala Rajpoots, and enjoys 
the pnvilege of being seated on a cot, 
while the other chieftains are placed 
on a carpet. In 1807 the annual tri- 
bute to be paid to the Guicowar was 
paid at 74,000 rupees — ( Walker, J^c.) 

Duralee. — ^A village in Northern 
Hindostan, said to be the highest in 
the bed of the Ganges, and approach- 
ing its source; lat 31°8' N.,lon. 78° 
39' E , sixty-eight miles north from 
Sennagur. — {Jos. Fraser, ^c.) 

Durar. — ^A town in the province 
of Malwa, pergunnah of Rutlam, 
right miles S.B by S. from the town 
of Rutlam. 

Durbungah f DwarabhangaJ. — 
A town in the province of Bahar, 
district of Tirhoot, fifty-six miles N.E 
from Patna , lat. 26*’ 9' N , Ion. 85° 
56' E. 

Doroo.-— A small town in the pro- 
vince of Cashmere, thirty-five miles 
S E from the city of Cashmere ; lat. 
34° 7' N, Ion 76“16'E. 

Durrumgaum fJOhamiagramaJ . — 
A town in the province of Candeish, 
seventy-seven miles north fiom Au- 
rangabad; lat. 20° 58' N., Ion. 75“ 
22' E. 

Duryawud.— -A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, situated at the con- 
fluence of the Earmaulee and Sookta 
rivers; lat. 24° 5' N., Ion 74°32'E 

Dusafkeira. — ^A small walled town 
in the province of Aurungabad, built 
with considerable regularity, and si- 
tuated about four miles S. byW. from 
the celebrated caves of Ellora. 

Dussara.— A town in the province 
of Gujerat, which in 1809 was es- 
timated to contain 1,300 houses, in- 
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htAtitedtij CudalteSi CoolieSf Raj* 
Molt BBil Other caster nnd a few 
Rjnjranst Ut S^IO N,lon 7I*M 
L Oneofilieaaccitorsof Hie Pus* 
loraMullieVi, «ho are Mohamcdjn^ 
al»wtA.D ISOO was put to death 
hj the raja of Itoiwud for havla]; 
comadued s^fahatua (co«4.(ninj(\ 
and !i no* held in veneration 
hr the Bdjveent follow en of the Are* 
man pro|ihet* IIis tomh U on the 
banVs of a larse tanV In the iieljh- 
bouthooiL— { uaenaftfo, ^r ) 
Dcti.~A neftp state 2n Northern 
Hindo^tan wnlch forxnerijr eatendeil 
from the GMrra on the eait to the 
Call or Blaek river, that aeparatci It 
from Kumaon on the «e«t, and 
through Its centre panes the St 
tigimga or white river Along the 
banka of the h t«fflefltienetf nver la 
a fine valley, four mdn tong bf two 
broad on wlueti stands Uqnl (or 
Duti) the capita! encompass on 
three aides hr the nver} Ut.£9*6 N«, 
Ion 80*31 r., nshtp«ritCBitteiN K. 
fitiin Itorcilly It Is said to contain 
about 400 houies built of atone and 
roofed with the aamc ruteriab The 
pnocipal crop n winter nve die at 
cond und the third kunhl and the 
fourth barley { all the othera being of 
amali accounti The otfioecd chiwj 
raised ii the a eiamum Aecnrding to 
native aecounta oftlie whole popul^ 
tion on^founh are pure Orramlnv, 
another fourth bastm Brahmins} 
Khaslyas compose threo>aiatecnUis 
and low labotireri and tradcamen the 
remaining firei«txtecntht.~(r Bt 
eAawm tteU Jtc) 

Dcttaiu^A town in the pronnee 
of Lahore, slaty miles cast from 
Amntsir iat 31* 33 N Ion. 7b* 
4fKS 

DirrTODA.*~A town In the province 
ofMalwa pergiinnalioflndore which 
In I8S0 contwRcd 400 houses 

DwAtACA f’Dinirfeo 
A tosm and celebrated temple (named 
also JumeUi] situated at the western 
eatrem^ or the Guierat peninsula { 
Ut 82* IS' N , Ion CO* 7 B In 
1800 this place was posseued by 


Mnotoo Manfeh then considered the 
most powerful of the OkamundH 
chiefs Tlie sanctity of the fane at 
tracti a nrii population andpresenta 
an as)lum from danger Atiheabove 
datetwcntj^nevnlagca belonged to 
Pwareea, with n pc^latlon of about 
tO^fO persons. In 180* ^fooloo 
Manick agreed by treaty to abstain 
from piran, and was taken under 
the protection of the British govern* 
ment, Uie benefit of which wras expo* 
penenced In IBID, prior to which it 
had been seltcd by a party of Arabs, 
Sinihca, and other luunderera. It 
sras In consequence escaUded by a 
detachment under Colonel Lraeoln 
Stanhope and the whole garrisoiv 
amounting to &50 and consisting of 
a class wrho never give or expect 
quarter, destroyed 
The most er^tial and sacred spot 
ittthit quarter of India accottluigto 
Rrahminlcal legends It Bwaraca but 
about SIC centonra ago the valued 
image of thete fiod Runehor (on In* 
eamition ofKrisbnajtby amanceuvre 
of the prtesU was conveyed to Dae* 
coor In Ciperat where It still re* 
tnrins After touch trouble the Brab* 
mins at Dwaraea substituted ano 
ther, whlcli uofortunately alio look 
a flight across a narrow arm of the 
sea to the Island ofDateorSliunkod* 
war about IdOjeoraago, on wblch 
event another new one wm Installed 
here Dwararii Is also deslsnatcd as 
** the Island ” and having long been 
theresidcnee of Knshna,tlie favourite 
deity of the modem Hindoos U a 
rdrernted nlan of pilgnmiige for the 
scctanes of that rel^on, in p^orm 
ing which the following ceremonies 
are observed. 

On the arrival of the pilgnm at 
Dwaraea he bathes In a sacred stream, 
named Tram Its windings the Ooomty 
for which ablution be pays the Dwo* 
race chiefs four rupees and a quarter 
but Brahmins only three and a half 
After this purification a viut is paid 
to the temple where oflerlngs are 
presented eiccording to tl>e meum* 
stances of the devotee and a certain 
number of firahmuis are fed Hie 
pilgrim next proceeds to Aramra. 

2 M S 
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where he leceives the stamp from the 
hand of Brahmin, and impressed by 
an iron instrument, on which aie en- 
graved the ring and the lotos flower, 
which are the insignia of the god 
The instrument is made hot and ap- 
plied to any part of the body, but 
generally to the arms, and not being 
overheated, leaves a durable impres>< 
Sion , it IS even applied to infants, 
and a pilgnm can receive not only 
his own mark, but also act as proxy 
in receinng o^er stamps on his body 
for the benefit of a friend. This 
stamp costs one rupee and a-half. 
Having accomplished thus much, be 
next embarks for the isle of Bate, 
where, on his arrival, he must pay a 
tax of five rupees to the chief, pre- 
sent liberal offerings to the god, and 
dress him in rich clothes and orna- 
ments. The chief of Bate, who is a 
holy person, receives chaige of the 
present, which he retails again to 
other pilgrims on reasonable terms, 
and it performs in time a similar re- 
volution The annual number of pil- 
grims resorting to Dwaiaca has been 
estimated to exceed 15,000 persons, 
and the revenue derived at about one 
lack of rupees. 

Notwithstanding this existing place 
of pilgrimage, the most authentic 
Hindoo annals assert that Dwaraca 
was swallowed up by the sea a few 
da^'s after the decease of Eiishna. 
This incarnation of the preserving 
power spent much of his life at Dwa- 
raca, both before and after his expul- 
sion by Jarasandha from Mathura, 
on the banks of the Jumna, in the 
province of Delhi . which would in- 
dicate a greater intercourse between 
these distant places than could have 
been expected at so remote a period. 
The chalk with which the Brahmins 
mark their foreheads comes from 
Dwaraca, where it is said to have 
been deposited by Krishna, and from 
thence by merchants carried all over 
India. Thirty miles south of Poor- 
bundei is the supposed spot where the 
oiiginal Dwaraca stood, until swal- 
lowed up b}' a sort of cataclysme or 
bursting forth of the ocean Theie 
it IS that a bird anmially uses from 


the foam of the waves, and by its 
coloui and other circumstances ena- 
bles the Biahmins to predict the na- 
ture of the coming monsoon. The be- 
lief of this apparition, which is men- 
tioned by Abul Eazel in 158S, is still 
prevalent, and according to the Hin- 
doos, this bird of omen continues 
annuall} to peck grain, dance before 
the deity, and die, as it did two thou- 
sand years ago.— ) 

Dyhitl — A. town in the province of 
Candeibli, seventy miles E. by S from 
Surat j lat. 21° 3' N., Ion 74° 13' E. 
This was formerly the capital of the 
Puar (or Powar) family, one of the on- 
ginal branches of the Maharatta con- 
federacy , but in process of time their 
possessions were wrested from them 
b}' more poweiful competitors, and 
in 1803 the whole were encompassed 
by the dominions of Dowlet Row 
Sindia . — (Duke of Wellington, ) 


E. 

EASTERN ISLANDS. 

The archipelago comprehended 
under this title is by far the largest 
assemblage of islands on the globe. 
Its commencement may be fixed at 
the western extremity of Suinatia, 
stretching to the 13Sth degree of cast 
longitude, and its breadth from 11° 
south to 19° north. The whole is 
situated within the ti opics, the equi- 
noctical running through the centre 
of a large proportion of the islands, 
which, with the exception of the 
Philippines are nearly all situated 
within ten degrees of the equator on 
each side. The whole are distributed 
into groups and chains of isles, with 
here and there a great island inter- 
vening 

This archipelago (for which there 
is no general or comprehensive 
Hindoo name) contains thiee islands 
of the first rank and size, viz Borneo, 
Papua, and Sumatra, of the second 
rank, Java, of the third, Celebes, 
Luzon, and Magindanao , and of the 
fouith lank. Bally, Lombhook, Sum- 
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Uinvn, Chtuadatui Floret Tfmore 
Ceruni Bonro Gilolo pBln«iin, Ne- 
groid Samar, Mindoro Pans), Ixnie 
nnd SCcbu. The bonnJ'try 

of these is formed by the Mnlay pe> 
niDsuIa end Sumatra | the touthem 
by a long chain of contiguous UtaniN 
banning «Uh Stimntra and ending 
wnh Papua { the eastern is pnnei 
pally fortncil by Papua Gilolo Ma 
gindonao and j uxou | the northern 
and north^westem the great Is* 
londsofl uzon Pnlawan,and Borneo 
In that division of the Laitcm Is 
lands extending from 19t* to ISO* 
cast Ion itude the chameter of the 
monsoons is reversed The eastern 
monsoon which In the western 
cjiuirtcr IS dr} and moderate is ticre 
mny and lioisterous the westerly 
monsoon which is rough and wet 
bqrond the altove limits Is within 
tliem dry and temperate. Tins U 
the native country of the etose end 
nutmeg while nee Is scarcely pro* 
duced Bt all the general food bmng 
sago Tills arehipefago Is iha only 
portion of Asia Riiiteteil under the 
equinoeual nnd like other tropical 
conntnes cn]o)s heat, ineistiire, and 
a luxuriant scgctation. Itis,thraugh 
out of a monntainoits nature end 
die pnncipal chains volcanic 
Asinothcrtropicalcoimtncs theon* 
ly cssentudly iismul divitionsof the sea 
tons Is Into wet and dry for the sun 
hav ng sufficient strength to (|uicken 
vegetable life moisture to nounsh H 
IS all that 18 wanted the wet half of 
the year » consequently the season for 
eennination the drv for fructification 
inhabitants of the eastern per 
tion derive their mealy nntnmcnt 
which other nations procure from the 
cereal grainina, from the pith of the 
sago tree which affords an edible 
fonna, the bread of these ishmders 
The sago palm is a native of low 
marshy situations a good lago plan 
tation or forest heme a bog kneo> 
deep Before the tree bas attmned its 
full growth andpnor to thefonna- 
tton of the fruit the stem consists 
of a thin hard wall, about two inches 
thick enclosing an enormous volume 
of a spungy meclultar substance like 


thatnfihenldcr As the fruit forms, 
the funnnccous mcdnlta disappears 
and when the tree attains its full 
mntimi}, the stem Is only a hollow 
shell It seldom exceeds tliirty feet 
In finefil but is thick ts projmrtlon 
as a niII>growii tree can withdiffi 
cuUy be clasped Its utmost age 
ra^ exceeds iliirty years. 

There Is no regular penod for ex 
tracting the pith but fifteen years 
may be considered nn nvet^ time 
for Us rtnching maturity Fise and 
even six cwt. of nutritious matter 
have been procured from one tree 
hilt the average of each may be reck 
oned at 300 pounds nnd ft has been 
ealenlatcd thot an 1 ngliab acre is 
capable of yielding SjOOO pounds of 
raw Bago*mcai per annum taking a 
series of years The pith when 
ground dovm in a mortar deposits 
the fonnn at once which after one 
or tvro ediileorations through a sieve 
affords the raw uso>meal fit for being 
eonverted into coles or panado Tlic 
true native eotmtry of this natm ap- 
pears to be thot portion of the ar 
chipelngo in whttli the easterly moon 
toon Is the boisterous and rainy sea- 
son, comprehending under that des> 
enption the eastern portion of Ce 
Icbcs and Borneo hluginihnao H 
mor Papua and the adjacent Ides 
blit more especially that of Ceram 

Sago li such insipid food that it 
requires a seasoning accordtttely 
blachang a mass composed of imdl 
fish, chiefly prown^ beaten up with 
salt and spices and then allowed to 
ferment putrlQ d;e in the sun is 
alwnysanncconipamnicnt This fetid 
preparation at mi so nauseous to a 
stranger is afterwards mueh relished 
and is the onlvcrsnl sanec of the Cast 
ern islanders and Indo-Clitncse na- 
tions no food bdng deemed palatable 
without It 

Notwithstanding the apparent aimi 
lonty of climate thcrelsaprod^ous 
variety of the diflerent Islands, which 
may be referred to respectively The 
most coniiderable traffiekcra ore the 
Malay and Buegess nations pnnei 
imlly the Wai^ Bu^esses who in 
fact are the unnersal carriers of the 
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archipelago. In A.D. 1824 the total 
number of Wadjo prows, of from 
twenty to sixty tons, trading from the 
following places were 786 j the aver- 
age value of the cargos 4,000 dollars; 
rich ones, carrying bird’s-nests and 
tortoiseshell, to 30,000 dollars. These 
Buggesses, however, are only carriers 
and general merchants, and have very 
little share in the collection or pre- 
paration of the articles that compose 
their cargoes. The principal piratical 
ports still existing, in 1820, were 
Rhio, Lingin, Billeton, Sambas, Bor- 
neo Proper, Tampasuk (subject to 
Borneo Proper), Passir, Sooloo, and 
Magindanao. 

Prows. 


Sumbhawa 40 

East coast of Borneo 66 

West coast of do 20 

Wadjo country 50 

Mandhar in Celebes 200 

Eaiti do 100 

Macassar ... do 100 

Bomratte Isle 50 

Pari Pari, in Celebes 10 

Bally and Lombhook 50 ‘ 

Java 50 

Floris 50 

Total 786 


On shore, the women of the Indian 
islands, and more especially of Java, 
are almost the sole merchants and 
brokers, the men interfenng very 
little, particularly with the retail bu- 
siness. The higher departments of 
mercantile adventure are conducted 
by foreigners, mostly native Chinese, 
Europeans, or then descendants, and 
natives of Hmdostan and Arabia. Of 
the Asiatic dealers the Chinese are 
decidedly the most useful, and they 
appear to occupy the same employ- 
ment that the Jews did among the 
barbarians of the middle ages of Eu- 
rope, except that here they have 
more fair play. A commercial inter- 
course has always subsisted with the 
Eastern maritime nations of Asia , but 
the most extensive, intimate, and 
probably the most beneficial, has al- 
ways been with China. In fact, a 
demand for the peculiar productions 


of the Eastern archipelago appears 
interwoven with the habits, manners, 
and religious ceremonies of that sin- 
gular nation, whose industry we con- 
stantly find directed either to objects 
of mere necessity, or for the gratifi- 
cation of their sensual appetites, it 
never, in any shape, assuming the 
character of intellectual enterpnze. 

Gold IS universally diffused through- 
out the archipelago, but is most 
abundant in the islands that form the 
northern and western barriers, and 
present a geological primitive forma- 
tion, while It IS rarely worth seeking 
for in the great volcanic range ex- 
tending from Java to Timor Laut. 
Borneo affords the largest quantity ; 
then in succession, Sumatra, the Ma- 
lay peninsula, Celebes, and Luzon. 
In 1818 the total produce of the ar- 
chipelago was estimated at 154,865 
ounces, or ^658,176 sterling. Al- 
though gold in its native state is so 
generally diffused, no coins of that 
metal have yet been found, nor do the 
Indian islanders in remote times appear 
to have possessed a metallic coinage. 
Rude images of silver have been dis- 
covered in Java, and also some small 
coins— both probably imported, foi 
native silver is one of the rarest of 
metals, and although it is frequently 
found in combination with gold, the 
quantity is so small, that as an article 
of commerce it may be said not to 
exist Iron is also a very limited 
production ; in Java there is none 
whatever. 

Copper ores are found in Sumatra 
and Timor, and have lately been found 
at Sambas m Borneo. The most 
general name for it throughout the 
archipelago is the Sanscrit word Tam- 
baya, and neaily all the old Hindoo 
relics and images, are made of copper 
alloyed with iron Except Brazil 
and Hmdostan, the Indian islands 
are the only portions of the globe in 
which the diamond is found, and even 
here it seems confined to the south 
and west coast of Borneo 

The principal countries of the ar- 
chipelago in which cloth is manufac- 
tured for exportation are Java, Bah, 
and Celebes, of which the last arc 
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death by the first onset of the buf- 
faloc. 

The Javanese, Malay, Buggess, 
and Macassar, arc the most culUvatcd 
Ipguagcs of the archipelago. Be- 
sides the many unwritten languages 
of the Fapuas and brown-complcxion- 
ed savages, there ai e many written 
languages of tribes less powerful and 
improved, such as the Balta, Rejang, 
and Lampung of Sumatra, tlie Sunda 
of Java, the Madurese, the Bnlly, 
and the Lombhook ; and further to 
the cast some languages written in 
the character of Celebes, such as the 
Sumbhawa, Bootung, &c. In fact, 
the dialects of the archipelago are 
innumerable; but the Malay, Java- 
nese, and Buggess arc the most in- 
fluential, and appear all traceable to 
one common souicc, a large propor- 
tion of the words being radically and 
essentially the same. There are five 
written characters known among the 
‘Indian islanders, all distinct in foim. 
The barbarous island of Sumatra has 
no less than three peculiar and 
well-defined alphabets, the best in- 
vented by the Battas, a still existing 
cannibal nation The uncouth and 
monotonous language of China never 
made any progress among the Eastern 
islanders, notwithstanding then long 
intercourse. 

Hindoo colonies came at various 
times into the Eastern islands, chiefly 
fiom Tehnga, and pregiagated the 
Hindoo religion and Sanscrit lan- 
guage; but at piesent, with the ex- 
ception of a few mountaineers in the 
eastern end of Java, and the island 
of Bally, where it is still the pre- 
valent worship. It appears to be en- 
tirely banished from the Eastern Ar- 
chipelago. With the above exception, 
caste IS also unknown, there being 
no artificial or heieditaiy restriction 
of the population to certain and pe- 
culiar occupations. Indeed, the in- 
habitants may be genei ally classed in 
the following gradations', the ro3 al 
famil}, nobles, priests, free cultiva- 
tors, debtors, and slaves 

Whatever be the form of govern- 
ment, slavery, or or least seivitude, 
is the lot of the people, which burthen 


is invariably lightest, and their per- 
sonal freedom greatest, where the 
absolute authority of one despot has 
superseded that of many : for wher- 
ever there exist numerous petty 
states, war and contention are un- 
ceasing, and the miserable people are 
bought and sold without mercy. Thus 
slavery and rapine arc universal under 
the feudal government of Celebes; 
whereas in Java, the most despotic 
of all governments, there is no per- 
sonal slavery among the natives, and 
in choosing their own village officers, 
the people enjo^ a remarkable degree 
of freedom Slavery in the archi- 
pelago is referable to four sources, 
VIZ piisoncrs of wai, debtors, cn- 
minals, and persons kidnapped None 
but the most savage tribes destroy or 
eat their piisoncrs. 

The Indian islanders first received 
the Mahomedan religion fiom the 
parent land of Arabia, probably about 
A.D 1300, and they are still strict 
adherents to the orthodox doctrines 
of Hanifi, there being almost no 
sectaiies, and only a few sti aggling 
Shiahs, named Rafzies Upon the 
whole, with the exception of gam- 
bling and the use of intoxicating 
drugs, they are exemplary Mahome- 
dans without being intolei ant 

The Christian religion, as a prevail- 
ing woi ship, can only be said to exist 
in the Spice islands and the Philip- 
pines In the latter, the converted 
inhabitants are nominally Catholics, 
and in the first nominally Protes- 
tants , j et, judging of its effects in 
these instances, Christianity may be 
viewed (independent of its other me- 
rits) as a powerful instrument of ci- 
vilization It must certainly always 
tend to the benefit of the governed 
to be of the same religious belief 
with their governors, nor is it pos- 
sible that, while adopting the Chris- 
tian faith, they should not at the 
same time imbibe a poition.of its 
pure morality. The feeble efforts 
made to propagate Christianity^ by 
insulated and unprotected mission- 
aries have hitherto pioved nugatory 
and injurious, that religion being just- 
ly unpopular from its having been 
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iniroilneed l»jr intrigue (li/ the Por 
tugncse nnd SpanUrtl«) nnd props 
nted ly sanniinsrjr viofroce 
The butch luttnn M npnneiple of 
pohc; puruied the propagation of 
Chn^rianitjr among the l.nttcm mIm 
and there are now rercraf cotintrica 
in vrhich the Protestant doctnnea 
hare made conudcrahle pf(^rr«a A 
large proportion of the iUender«t 
howetect are atiU Pagans under the 
indnenee of a atdd am unintellytiU 
supentitiont adminUtered hg pnetts, 
cnchantetfi and dcaiert with inti ible 
apint* «hom the people both dread 
and despise 

Marco IMo the celchraled ira 
\eUer, %Uiled the Malayan areht 
petago on liH nay from China to the 
PerikMn Gulf atiout A Jl IShO Hie 
Portuguese reached the laisiem idea 
ten tcara atler \asco de f*ama 
doidned the Ga}tc of Good Ucm 
under Don Ixipei de Siqiieim nho 
if no caeept tne accidental emu of 
Marco lolo Mandesilte and aoine 
Othera nn^ be consldeicd tlte dis* 
coverer ot this archipelago In 
AG in CQnsc<incnce of the 
union of lortiigii «ith Spain ft* 
Itidun dominions became auiiject to 
the Utter In IfiO^ tlie Fn^ltih* un 
der Sir James I^auca ter made thmr 
a]i)ieanince at Acliccn nitli ieUera 
and presents from Queen kliubcth) 
and in 1631 tlie Frenchi under Oc 
nend ncauliau arrised srith Icttera 
and presents from the king of France 
to the sultan of Achcen 
\N ith respect to ihcir jircscnt eon 
ditioHj moral and politieai besides 
thoerUcflcctsof European influenee 
as exercised by tlie Dutch the tnbea 
of the Eastern islands hare lieen 
much deteriorated hy tUcirunccaaing 
commotions owine to the \rant of 
exccutire strength in the sovereign | 
the {il*defincd aucecstion to the 
throne primogeniture not being re» 
cognized; the umrcrtal prevalence 
of piracy the absence of cfCeient 
laws for the regulation of com 
inercc and consequent monopoly 
of trade tqr the petty chiefs «ith 
all their arbitrary duties and ex 
tonionsd^Ooi^Hrdt For 


reit Starpflmvi Singapeitr CTuvatett 
4e) 

h euAi A.*«Tlie town and fortre s 
of I edaia are frequently tncniioncd 
In the histones of Uengal and are 
supposed to have atood in lit S4 4 
N Ion PO* 45 about nineteen 
miles S V 1 from Dacca where the 
site of n police e1iokey» stationed on 
n small mi hillock in a thick Jungle 
close In the luickli riscTi is still 
pointeii out M the actual imsitlon of 
the furtresR 

In AD 135.1 Ilyus KInn the 
second indeMndent monarch of 
Bengal is said to have taken post 
here when Ins dominions were in* 
vodctl hy the emperor Feruze of 
Deliii who advanced thus far and 
Invested the furirest Tfte pnrrtsony 
lioweser made so protracted o re- 
siitancr that tlie rains commenced 
and inundated tlte country wiiicli 
com})cilcd the emperor to raise the 
tiege and retreat Sultan *tcii1 ilus* 
sein Kiian the ruler of Bensa! from 
1409 to I ‘H) maile Hedala Ills chief 

} >hce of rcsidencc.--(5reinirf, 
artoM 

l^cbALUti '—A town in the pro* 
Vince of ritlnlialnd, fifty nine mites 
west by N from the fortress of At 
tahabadtUt »*34 ^ Ion bl*] E 
Eoravaa* ~*A large division of 
the Gujerat province* situated on the 
northern frontier and bounded in 
that quarter by llajpoolana. It eon 
tains many half iDilepcnilcnt native 
rajaa and tnakoora but the pnneipd 
it the ra}a ofLiier designated par 
cxctlience* the Thakoor* This 
chieftain Is fifth in desecntfrom Ajeet 
Singh who reined over Joudpoor 
107 ^eon ago Ilia direct ancestor 
obtained possession of Edcr (then 
en integral port of the Joudpoor 
kingdom) about ciehty*aeven years 
ago Ajeet Singh having tlien ex 
Mtled another Rnlitore chief called 
the Row whose dcaeenilants mil 
hold the small but strong peigiiniuih 
of Pola* situated on the mlia between 
Edcr and Odeypoor* from whence 
they stiH iiiue and harass the usnrn* 
era. 
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The Eder principality, although 
open towards the west, is naturally 
very strong, abounding m rivers, 
hills, and forests. The soil is fertile 
and the numerous mangoe trees indi- 
cate the existence of a denser popu- 
lation at some former period; at pre- 
sent, however, a large proportion of 
the surface is overrun with woods 
and jungles. In 18S0, the revenues 
of Eder amounted to four lacks of 
rupees, without .including its de- 
pendencies; but not more than one 
lack ever reached the Rajas treasury, 
the residue neing allotted to eight 
chiefs, who held lands of him, under 
the Rajpoot denomination of Patayet. 
Prior to this date, the tribute to the 
Guicowar had been fixed by Major 
Ballantine at 24,000 rnpees per anum, 
one fourth paid by the raja, and the 
remainder by his patayets. Besides 
these feudatones, this principality 
contains three petty states, 'named 
Ahmednuggur, Morassa, and Bar. 
Jaspers are obtained from the Eder 
mountmns eighty miles north of Ah- 
medabad, and the ridge of mountains 
which separates Guzerat from Mar- 
war, abounds with various sorts of 
marble — {E^hinstone, ) 

Eder. — A town in the province of 
Gujerat, the capital of the preceding 
division, sixty-four miles N. by E. 
from Ahmedabad ; lat. 23^53' N , Ion 
7S°3'E. In A J). 1820, this place 
was conjectured to contain 2,500 
houses, which would give a popula- 
tion of about 12,000 inhabitants. 
Morassa is less than Eder, and Ah- 
mednuggur. Although situate dwithin 
the walls of a magnificent fort con- 
structed by the Mahomedan kings of 
Gujerat, it is only a large village. — 
{Elphtnstonc, ^c.) 

Edmonstone’s Isle. — ^An island 
of alluvial formation in the prorince 
of Bengal, situated about lat 21° 35' 
N., Ion 88° 50' E., where it occupies 
the position formerly laid down in the 
charts as Sagor shoal This addition 
to the Bengal province was first 
brought into notice by the marine 
survey of 1816, for in 1813 it had 
not yet raised its head above water. 


In 1818, It got one stage beyond a 
sand bank, and was visited by wood- 
cutters and fishermen, who erected 
two huts thereon dedicated to Siva. 
Still advancing, a bungalow was 
erected by subscription for the ac- 
commodation of invalids, requiring 
the refieshing influence of the sea 
breeze and a maritime situation Just 
at this crisis, however, the sea inter- 
fered, swept away the bungalow, and 
for a time submerged the island, 
which, however, reappeared again, 
and in 1821, a flag staff one bundled 
feet high and a small bungalow were 
erected on it. 

Eechauk — A to,wn in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Ramghur, 
103 miles S S.E from Patna; lat 
24° 1 0' N , Ion. 85° 46'E. This place 
stands nine miles N E fiom the mi- 
litary station of Hazarybaugii, and is 
the residence of the Raja of Eechauk. 
This is one of the largest zemindaries 
in the Ramghur district, and com- 
prehends nearly the whole tract of 
country through w’hicli the great Be- 
nares road passes from Chass to 
Hazarybaugii The British judicial 
regulations have not yet been ex- 
tended to this zemindary, where the 
raja continues to exercise a ceitain 
police jurisdiction — (Ew/farfoB, ) 

Eedilabad — A small walled town 
in the province of Candcish, situated 
on the river Puma near its junction 
With the Tuptee, twenty-three miles 
travelling distance S.S.W. from Boor- 
hanpoor This place had been le- 
peatedly plundered by the Pindarics, 
and in 1820 contained only one in- 
habited street. Lat. 21° 4' N., Ion. 
76° 8' E —{Ftillmton §•<?.) 

Eesaughdr. — A strong fort in the 
province of Malwa, thirty-nine miles 
N.W. fiom Chcndarcc; lat 24° 50' 
N., Ion. 77 “ 55' E. This place is the 
capital of a pergunnah belonging to 
Dowlet Row Sindia, and has a large 
pettah that extends round the north 
and west sides of the fort.— 
colvi, ^c.) 

Eetul — ^A n inland tow'ii in the 
province of Canara, nineteen miles 
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S^E from Msi^lorc) lat 19* 4G 
N^lon ;S«13*E 

LrBz.^A harbour In the Eastern 
•ca% sUoal^ on the south coa^t of 
Mfsol Ii!an<{» ond formct! ^ « smalt 
islet also named Efbj un shore 
there Is a villan where refreshments 
for ships iRaj* be had 

EiDontEa<-«^ imall dtstnetln the 
province of lljdcfaliad esfending 
along the east tianh of the Beema 
fiver, which bounds U on the wesL 
The principal towns are Eldghecr, 
Feroswhtir and Dowletabad. The 
lownof Eidchccr Is situated In lat 
10* Zy Nn ton 77* 10* h 7 100 mnes 
S from the citjr of Hyderabad 

Eincao ^ei> ] tnno«rJ smatt 
town in the province of Cannrai lat 
13* B Ion. 75* 10 h, Thisplace 
contains cis(>t temples belonging to 
the Jalnv and one to the ^vn llrah 
mins. The first have an allowance 
of fbufteen pogodsv. and the last of 
ten psgodas Aa the dam mtsrtct 
are here mere ntifficroits than those 
offiiva their temples have the latgest 
endowments) hit white (he native 
omrera of ^vcmment are mosthr 
Brahmins, pretences will never be 
wanting for distrcnins the dvn tern 
pies. At Einuru there Is an 1m 
mense colossal statue of one of the 
gods srorihlnped by (he dalnv, cut 
from a solid mass of granite and 
standing In the open tur.-^^ i?« 
cdniunr ^r) 

EixmauTa Tsu.>-A amall Island 
in the province of AurungalRu] at> 
tutted in the bay of Bombay, about 
•even miles from the castle and five 
from the Moharatta ahore % the 
natives It is named Gonpotl and 
consists of two long hills, with a 
narrow valley intervening) the whole 
about SIX miles In circumference 
The usual lan^nMlace is towards 
the south where the Talley Is bread 
est. About 850 yards to the right 
of tho landing place on the uelivity 
of one of the hills there formerly 

stood a large and clumsy denlunt 

cut out of tho insulated black rock 
from which figuro the island oeijuit^j 


Its European name) but In Septem 
bet 1814 the neck and head of (he 
elephant droiipcd off* and the body 
has since tiink In such a wanner as 
ID threaten Us fall 

The great temple Is about 130 feet 
long mcavnnng from tbe chief en« 
trance to the furthest end of the 
cave) and 183 broad from the enst 
ern to the western entrance It rests 
on twen^>sia pillars (right of them, 
In 1811. broken)Bnd sixteen pitastera, 
and neither the roof nor the floor 
bring In one plane It varlca in height 
from seventeen and a half to fifiecn 
feet. The plan Is regular there lifting 
eight pillars and pilaitera In a line from 
the northrra entrance to the south 
ere extreme and the aame number 
from the eastern to the western en 
trances. In the centre Is a rigantie 
Trimurti or thrctdormedBul Dndr 
ma, the creator U In the middle, 
with Vishnu the prescfrer, on one 
sid^ and Siva, the Jestroicr on (he 
other The last holds In his hands a 
cobra capella, or hooded snake ami 
on his cap, amongethcr symbols are 
a bumnn skull and a young Infant. 
To the n ht Is a large compartment 
hollowed a little and carved with a 
great variety of figure*. Che largest 
ofwhieb alstecn fret high rtpresenta 
the dotiMe fipire of Siva and Fkrvatl 
nsmeil Viraj, half male half (male 
on the rvht of Viral la Brahma, four 
faced sluing on a lotus and on the 
left Is Vishnu, sitting on the shout 
dtra of bis rnrie Garuda. Aear 
Brahma are Indra and Indranl on 
their elephant ami below Is a female 
fipire holding a chowry On (he 
other aide of the Tnmurti or triad 
la another compartment, with va. 
nous figures of Siva and Porvatl, 
the most remarkahle of which Is the 
first In bis vindictive character eight 
handed with a chaplet of skulls round 
his neck. 

Besides (he above there are Innume- 
rablemythological figures, which can 
not be rendered intriHsible without 
the assistance of plates having bwn 
much defaced by vuitora, and by the 
.zeal of the Fortueuesc^ who lonilo 

war on the gods ami temples, as wril 
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as on the aiinics of India; frag- 
ments of statues strew the floor , co- 
lums deprived of their bases adhere 
to the roof, and there split, and with- 
out capitals. All the Hindoo deities 
have particular symbols b}' which 
they may be distinguished, much as 
European families may be discri- 
minated by their aimorial bearings. 
The excavations of Keiiiicri and 
Caili evidently belong to the Bud- 
dhists ; those of Elephanta and Am- 
boli to the Brahmins; while Elora 
possesses excavations of both classes. 
The cave here is not now in use as a 
temple, nor is it a place of pilgrimage, 
or possessed of any sacci dotal csta- 
blishment,"although devotees from the 
neighbourhood make occasional offer- 
ings of prayers and oblations. Consi- 
dering the pains bestowed on It, it must 
atsomepenod have been held ingreat- 
er estimation, and the Brahmins gene- 
rally disregard impel feet or mutilated 
images. Nothing, however, piesents 
itself among these excavations that 
can lead to a satisfactory solution of 
the important and curious question, 
in what age and b^.^ what tribe oi 
dynasty was this vast temple com- 
pleted? 

The rock out of which the temple 
is carved is not calculated to resist 
for any length of tune the ravages of 
the weather, and it evidently suffers 
much from the annual rains. Prior 
to 1824 a great numbei of the pillars 
(nearly one-third of the whole) had 
been undermined by the accumula- 
tion of water in the cavern, and the 
capitals of some, and parts of the shafts 
of others remained suspended from 
the top like huge stalactites, the 
bases having completely mouldered 
away. These ravages appear to be 
annually making quicker progress, 
although for many years back the 
cave has been protected from all 
wanton spoliation. 

A similar rapidity of decomposition 
has occurred m the elephant, which 
when seen by Neibuhr was far more 
perfect than at present If half a 
century, therefore, can produce such 
changes in this celebrated temple, it 
IS hardly reasonable to suppose that 


any part of it is of very piofound 
antiquity It is now also gencially 
allowed to have been dedicated to 
Siva, the popular deity of the mo- 
dern Hindoos in this quarter of India. 
Even now, though guarded by an 
European serjeant appointed to pre- 
serve it from the injuiy of man, the 
climate docs its work of devastation, 
and It appears probable that in pro- 
cess of time not much will remain to 
evince what the temple was in the 
days of us gloij'. — {Ei shine. Moor, 
Mt Graham, ^c.) 

Elgundiu.. — A laigc district in the 
province of Hyderabad, of which it oc- 
cupies the northern extremity . Its li- 
mits are quite undefined, and the con- 
dition of Its interior cquall}' uncertain 
with that of the Nizam’s dominions ge- 
nerally, which ap])enr likely to remain 
a sort of terra incognita The town 
of Elgundcl stands on the north side 
of the small river Punnair, seventy- 
five miles NNE from the city of 
Hyderabad, Jat. 18'»17'N, Ion 77 ® 
47' E 

Eliavgoody — An extensive, po 
puloub, and neatly built village in the 
Carnatic province, district of Ma- 
dura, twenty-five miles travelling dis- 
tance from Ramnad In 1820 it be- 
longed to the pobgai of Shevagunga 

Ellichfook. — A. city in the pro- 
vince of Berar, of which it is the 
proper capital, although that distinc- 
tion is usually assigned to Nagpoor, 
which IS not within its limits, lat. 
21° 14' N , Ion. 77 ° 36' E. It is si- 
tuated between the Sarpan and Bee- 
chun rivers, which form a junction in 
the vicinity, and aftei wards fall into 
the Poorna It is a place of no 
sti ength, being only in part surround- 
ed by a wall, but the bazars and 
houses near the nabob’s palace are 
of brick, and in the neighbourhood 
are the tombs of several Mussulmaun 
saints which stand conspicuous 

Ellichpoor was Conquered by the 
Mahomedans under Allah nd Been 
so eaily as AD 1294, but it has 
since experienced manj vicissitudes, 
and until recently has been under- 
going a rapid decline. At present it 
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%% b; SstalHit Kh*in one nf tb« 
NiiAitta J'lpbUclKii «1i<nr ilqm 
denrr liowercr, l« bttl^ ittorr than 
nomtntl Thi rhW v«tat4tthn1 H 
cUim on the Bnti h ^vrmmmt t v 
litfMnilintfJithtMni anilvm^lntftltt 
rmurdeJ netorilin^lv oith Mwir 
•iMtractcvl from ibr irmtATM^ of the 
\ai*ponf f<»ja am! roAtm MatiarsftJi* 
Prmr Imontr. |a thi* cicnt he h* I 
•Slonrdht euthnntt to tmukurped 
h; (utleh Jun|: Khan ortstraUr • 
finvatr trooper* «ho he i rat of hlet* 
M‘ir to the ehlef eotntnaml i)taii 
tilfcil oTcf hii namtfial nu ct ant! 
a e%»inalctt hie ertctione fo *0 
tt rrouircj the !ntrf|m«itmn of the 
Unii »t^>rrmi»rrit and the aiitfoeeh 
of a tfiHtj; dctarhment M rflert I !• 
rmoia! to AHnm;pt* at «heee he 
Mxm aAee iltetl On Ihtr 
ajiarran.rtnenitraerffreto! bfotiteh 
Vatattiit Khan a q inlaoet redoeed (n 
n. 0 In£intr> and MO hof»e Imt to 
Ite hr]it cl&aeni In ever; re»|iret f if 
aetUe otilitarv renter Teatetltes 
til tanre from Na^rnof, iSi fn!te*t 
fmm Ifjderalatl 21U( from I tiMU 
from ]>elht COI frvm ^Udraf 
<71 1 end froffl ( alcotta HII inttr* 
-</hihV Vf /;v«iaeaf< Mte 

/(martf l(rjrf«rearr JlhrttTt Ae) 

I tmaR »• one of 

rtie file on^naS Snrtheen Ctrean* 
bift at pmmt tno«t))' rorapechrndrd 
In the motlem lotnet and entire* 
innite of h1a^ii1i(wtatn The > Wore 
ami Conilaptllj' errrara omjjr (be 
oitole of tlie rpnee hcfnecn the 
Kntltna anil GtMaverjr riTera tlte 
htarutmtam ntrar tonanlr the ten | 
the inuiml prorince of Cnmmamstt 
in the Nliara a tcrruoiler tovanlr the 
wcit and the Jecl or lake of Colatr 
nhieh ir chidry fortneil bj the oreew 
flonm^of thealiQveiworiYera* Itt 
luperiictal conlcnta m«/ be criimated 
at ? 7IW Mjuare milet eieludte of 
llie liUi mountainous tract on the 
nnt the bmitr of «hlc!i ate quite 
unilcrtned.^J Gran/ de) 

Ftr oar.— A ton n in the Northern 
f irean* IB3 mllei tm\elhn^ instance 
from Hyderabad I lat K.,lon 

hi* Iti* L. Tlilt U a lar^r lonii than 


nnjr to lie futind in the direet route 
ffom timee to Madras and U In fart 
the rraidence of the voltcetor of the 
Marabpatam duinct Home Mrt of 
the |irmc!|fal Imrar !• latik srhh con* 
•tikraUe rrss^Untfi an I the »hop« 
«ith nondcti front* rc«eml le those 
Iftihe «est of tndut none bn»rser» 
rim I one Morj A bstfalion of 
arptnn l« iiuially nntoned berc."-* 
(faHsrfta Ae) 

I- Lunt r <-• A lonn tn the Northern 

CIrenrs aiticrn initr* N br L. from 
Cinmtet bt IH* ^ S*. Ion HI* 
\0 U 

t lUtnrtiHLV*- A siltn^ (n the 
Northern Citmr* distnct of N'iia 
rafjtatiK forty mile* tratHnns ili»- 
tanceHM from ihcinnnof \iny.a* 
patatn. Tld* | tsco etan !* In n Inau 
riant tallry Araametitnl «fth cinr 
Irf of iiite>irce* an 1 environed on 
all stir* nithcrrenmoimialn* Tliere 
is a temple at one cttrrmiry of lht« 
Vitiate contain n* an tma e of \ ire 
hSatIra rrmatikUr for tt* rude nm! 
fantastlea! Ktdidnre { ami annthrr 
ilrJinifd 10 fiopBul 5«ami oirr 
lorU the «)l(a*e from a liiitalioie 
*>4>»horre«r de) 

1 lOfeA flJwrmJ^K tilU*e In the 
pnninre of Aiinmrahad nrnr to the 
ciir of Itontatabad t lat III* 5S N 
Imi7o*S 3'I.* It it >urTounded br an 
ciieosWe nail of none atul Mvm 
ottb Its ntm* a eonstdrrable snnee 
on the t lain nenr to the tM«e oi the 
tid;m or hill* In ohirh the raves are 
aitnatcd hut In ItteO It was nenrly 
dcpuimlattil OiKtlde the town n 
very handsome temple of Sivn and 
• fine r e serv o ir srtre ronstnicted by 
the celriirateil Mshantta pnneess 
Alianiisr» and other tcmpteaof tn 
fenor dtmcnimnv have heenerecteil 
by other Hindoo chief* Thebmperor 
Aurenyicbe alio erected a smalt 
mowpe |in>In!le lo mortl/y the 
Ilrelimln* Inimcdiatrly o|)(itt4ite to 
the cntretice of Cadas 

In a mountain about a mile to the 
eut of this place are Borne remark 
able evens uunn* of llin too iem| lea 
which in masoltiide nnd perlWtlon 
of rxcriition surpass any ihmg of 
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tlic kind in India, but which it is im- 
possible to render intelligible without 
the assistance of plates. The cave 
temples occupy a considerable extent 
of surface, but at first do not strike 
the mind as any thing wonderful, 
until they are discovered to be all 
one solid mass of rock. The follow- 
ing are the dimensions of Cailas and 
the great temple, both, howev er, parts 
of the same excavation. 


Dimensions of Cailns : 

Height of the gateway Feet. 

Passage of the gateway, having 
on each side rooms iiflccn feet 

by nine 

Inner area or court — Length 
from the gateway to the op- 
posite scarp 

Ditto ditto breadth 

Greatest height of the rock out 
of which the court is exca- 
vated 


14 

42 

247 

150 

100 


Dimensions of the grand temple ; 
Door of the portico twelve feet 
high by SIX broad, length from 
the door of the portico, enter- 


ing the temple, to the back 

wall of the temple 103 

Length from the same place to 
the end of the raised platform 
, behind the temple 142 


Greatest breadth of the inner 


part of the temple 61 

Height of the ceiling 18 


The symbols seen in these exca- 
vations tend to prove that they w ere 
foimed some by devotees of the 
Brahminical doctrines, and others by 
those of the Buddhists ; but at pre- 
sent they are visited by no pilgnm 
of either persuasion, nor are they 
held in the slightest veneration They 
may be divided into three classes: 
the northern, which are Buddhist or 
possibly Jain , the central, which are 
Brahminical , and the southern, which 
are coi tainly Buddhist All the Brah- 
minical caves are evidently sacred to 
Siva. The four southern excavations 
are purely Buddhist, being filled with 
curly-headed Buddhist figures 
Besides the remarkable excavation 
called the cave of Vishwa Karma, 
which is a lofty hall with a vaulted 


roof, like tlic great Buddhist cave of 
Garb, and contains a colossal image 
of Buddha, to which the ciceroncs 
of the place give the name of Vishwa 
Karina, there are six other principal 
excavations, some in the northern 
others in the southern quarter of the 
mountain, filled with sculptures 
which appear to be all repetitions of 
the effigy of Buddha. In the caves 
that arc decidedly Brahminical, Siva 
and Bhavani seem to have been the 
presiding deities. The grand cave 
called Cailas, certainly a most ex- 
traordinary work, belongs to this 
class, and nearly the whole Hindoo 
pantheon is ranged along the gallery 
excavated in the perpendicular wall 
of rock which forms the exterior 
margin of the court or area, but the 
lingam alone occupies the sanctuary 
of the temple In some of the Bud- 
dhist caverns there arc naked saintly 
images, not unlike the Digambcr or 
naked figures of the Jains, whereas 
Buddhist images arc generally Swe- 
tamber, or clothed 

At the temple of Nilkhantha there 
is a regular establishment of Brah- 
mins, being probably' the only cave 
at which worship is still performed, 
although at all of them there is a 
Brahmin waiting to levy a contribu- 
tion on strangers Besides the cave 
temples above de->cnbcd, there are 
many smaller excavations in the face 
of the rock, not distinguished by 
sculptures or any other peculiarity, 
which had probably' been intended to 
serve as dwellings for the officiating 
priests and other attendants During 
the rainy season, the scenery about 
the caves of Doomar, Leyna, and 
Dehrwaia is much embellished by 
cascades, said to be of considerable 
volume. 

The Brahmins on the spot assert 
that these caves were formed by 
Eeloo Raja of Ellichpoor, 7,914 years 
ago, but as they are found in the 
neighbourhood of Deogliir, or Ta- 
gara (now Dowletabad), which prior 
to the Mahomedan conquest in A D. 
1293, was the capital of a powerful 
Hindoo principality, they probably 
originated in the superstitions of the 
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rwjtfuoB f«m»liO *1 lltal wrtr«pn!i« 
Hr (he la I imit> tiitli Hotrar, llte 
vfllji|^ klora and Itnd* attached 
were tnmifrrml In the Dnthh ^ 
rrmtnmti hwl In 18*0 ahen Mr 
yulUrton «M on the 'pni the loeil 
functlonane* «rerepmiMnj| to maVe 
them orrr to the Nlnm, In pur 
fuanre of aome amnj^ent «hh 
that potentate fur the ndjutiment of 
our respectlre I'ouniSarle* 
len FUtflarmrr I nlme ^e ) 

( watnortY —K town In the pm* 
Ytnce of Ondc eiphteen mllca h» 
from I ueVnow i tat ^ IS N*. Ion 
8 l*T> 

1 uinaiAD \ town 

In the pruYinee of l<nhore twenty 
nine mile* nnrth from the ciIy of 
fjihore] Ut 31 i9*S^lon 7^ o ( 

Lhlt^A amall town In the pro- 
«ince of Delhi •ixtecn mllrw weti 
from Hunlwari bt S'! fifi \ ton. 
7ro3 B. 

f Mtottr «-A town In (heiirnttnee 
of Aera* •lai)«thre« mllca 8 I from 
Ouariori lit* fiO* Ion 7b* 

Fane lfU.<— 8ee Fuiai«. 

Fanaue litft.«—A •mall tbnd 
•bout ihtrt j mllci In nrHimfermcr 
hin]; olTthe aouth we*i eoa«t of the 
{UindofHumatrai ht.6*S0'8. ton 
lorso* E. lo A.1I 1771 h «•« 
tiMtcd by « tetYel «cnt by the cover 
nor and eouncil of Beneooten to c« 
plore (he coontry ood report on faa 
productioQV Owinc to the petty 
thefta of the nativei and the (mpra 
dent conduct of the crew hottilttlev 
•oonarote between them wluehfnu* 
tmted the |mrpo«e of the expedition 
OnapproachincUteahore targe plan* 
tatiofls of eoco8<nut treev were dta* 
eoTcred with aeveral tpou ofipound 
cleared out for eultlration Cuoev 
came off to the «hlp with eoeemnuts 
lugar-canet, toddfi and a apeclea of 
ymn 

Tlie mhahiuntiare taller end Mr 
cr than the Mala)ii their hair blach 
which the men eut abort and the 
'Women wear long and neatly turned 


up The fiiYt go miirely nalrd* rx 
etpt that they tometimev throvr n 
piece of the liarV of a tree or of a 
plantain leaf over their thoufdert to 
protect them frotn the heat of the 
lun The lait eo al«o tpilte n^ed 
with the eacepiion of n plantain leaf 
round the want. The ear* of both 
men and women Iibto Urge holea 
maile In them an Inch or two fn 
diameter Into which they put a Hnj; 
made of cncoa^nit ahcH or a roll of 
leave*. They do not chew betel nor 
It thnr lanyu^ fpredobty a branch 
of the rolynciun) yet atcertalned. 

11i«r canoci are formed of thin 
plani* aewrtl together, aharp^lnted 
at r»ch rn 1 provided with out nt^ 
gcr* andcwMite of eanying six or 
aevcnmm Tli^idwayteartybnees 
not only at oflmvive weaMna but 
a! o for the putpotc of atnking Itvh 
Thetc bnrev are about aeven feet 
long, formed of hard wondt tome 
tlppctl with plecta of bamboo made 
•harp an 1 the concave part filled up 
With fidi bnnea and tharlt teeth 
{nooic lanrrv are amM with picero of 
lame made tharp andnotchedf othera 
pointed with aharp bita of Iron and 

COJTCT 

The of the bland U for the 
iBMt ptit a red clay, and the pro* 
durtlonv the tame av are tuually 
found on the aouth coovt of Sumatra. 
No nee hat been teen among the in« 
lialnuntt nor have entile or fowtv of 
any kind been obverved almut their 
houtea which are clrmlar rai ed on 
povta floored with pfankt and about 
debt feet In diameter Tlie ^la1aya 
who are much addicted lo the mar 
vrellou* formerly believed that all the 
Inhabltanta of bnsano were females 
Mj(iroradira de) 

Eooliiii Bataa^A contiderable 
town ilmt named in the province of 
Bengal about four mites dittance 
from ^tatda, the hend.4}Uanert of 
the eomincrdal realdent, 

Fxoae f KitiirJ^A dlli^ In tlie 
Camane eight miles north from Ma- 
drasi lat I r IT K Ion bfT £1 F 
Till* place Hands on the bonks of a 
small salt water lake which contains 
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abundance of fine fish and excellent 
oysters. A society in Madi as have 
built heie by subscription a house on 
the edge of the lake, where there it> 
a weekly meeting to eat fish, play 
cards, and sail on the lake in plea- 
sure boats, a diversion which cannot 
be enjoyed any where near Madras 
on account of the surf. The town 
stands on a flat sandy bank, and con- 
tains about 100 native huts and two 
European houses, besides the sub- 
scription hotel. — {M. Gtaham, ) 

Eras. — See Lakca. 

Erech — ^An ancient town in the 
province of Allahabad, situated on 
the right bank of the Betwa iiver, 
nine miles E by S. fi om Sumptei ; 
lat. 25° 49' N , Ion. 79° 2' E. 

Erroor — A small town on the 
sea-c6ast of the Malabar province, 
fifty miles S by E from Calicut ; lat. 
10° 36' N., Ion. 76° 4' E. 

Erroad CEt odu) — ^A town in 
the Coimbatoor province, fifty-five 
miles N E fiom the town of Coini- 
batooi } lat 11° 21' N., Ion 77° 45' 
E During Hj del ’s government the 
suburbs of Erroad contained about 
3,000 houses Tippoo’s reign i educed 
them one-third, and all that remained 
were destrojed during the invasion 
of General Meadows It has greatly 
recovered since that era, and in 1801 
contained above 400 houses, with a 
battalion of sepoys in a laige mud 
fort The canal passing Erroad from 
the Bliavani is an excellent work, 
and waters a narrow space of gi ound 
fifteen Malabar hours’ journey in 
length The best land heie in 1801 
let for iB2 7^ per acre; the woist 
for 11s 4d. The dry field is from 
5s lOd to Is 6d per acie. — {F.JBn- 
cJianan, J^c) 

Esaghar — A hill fort in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, division of Joo- 
neer, situated above the village of 
Carli, and close to the strong fortiess 
of Loghur, about thirty-six miles tra- 
^ellIng distance N.W. from Poona 

Esaunagur. — ^A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, twelve miles S.W. 


from Chatterpoor ; lat. 24° 52' N , 
Ion. 79° 22' E. 

Etaweh (Ataoa ) — A district in 
the province of Agra, consisting prin- 
cipally of terntory in the Doab, ceded 
to the Biitish in 1801, and situated 
principally between the twenty-sixth 
and twenty-seventh degrees ot north 
latitude. To the north it is bounded 
by the Furruckabad and Alighur dis- 
tricts ; on the south by that of Caun- 
poor ; to the east are the Oude do- 
minions, and on the west, Agra, and 
the territories of various petty chiefs. 
Etaweh being itself a laige compo- 
nent part of the Doab properly so 
called, a considerable proportion of 
what IS there stated, with reference 
to soil, productions, climate, and 
commerce, applies particiilaily tothis 
collectoiate, and need not be here 
repeated The principal towns are 
Minpooree (the modern capital, and 
residence of the judge) ; Etaweh, the 
ancient one; Kanoje, Belah, Sin- 
douse, and Shekoabad. The roads 
to most of the largest cities in the 
Doab pass through tins district, 
which is consequently much frequent- 
ed by mei chants and travellers. 

In 1807 Etaweh was described in 
the goveinmeiit records as being 
thinly peopled , the inhabitants indi- 
gent, and martial rather than agricul- 
tural ; while the ravages of depreda- 
tors fiom the neighbouiing states, 
and inteinal commotions, checked its 
advances in husbandly, and other- 
wise 1 etarded its prosperitj' In 1812, 
not only the pergunnah of Sindouse, 
but many others situated on the west 
side of the rivei Jumna, on account 
of their disorderly condition, required 
the especial attention of government, 
and even the interference of a mili- 
tary force Owing to the nature of 
this tract of countiy, it was in the 
power of twenty or thirty men with 
matchlocks to stop the navigation of 
the Jumna with impunity, and when 
pursued, they concealed themselves 
in the ravines with which the coun- 
try IS intersected These predatory 
parties gi eatlj injured the annual fair 
at Biittersur, which, if properly pro- 
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tMted, might have bcm readtred ati 
ealmvWe iiiirt ftir aU iindv of mer 
chandite ai well av of hnnn end 
«auli* Agra an4tblt}ionhmofthe 
DmIi ran onl}* be irnircd Ax)in f(»- 
tdgn ploadrrrrt hj* patmU itatlen* 
ed on the tnaU of the Chumlnil to 
«hcd( the lawletv lHl*ra on the OTP^ 
ii(e ihoret Imt larfore lo rrrai on 
evpmve )»e Ineorml it {i dnlndile 
that the ilittHct* In ihli qaartce of 
llinilo«taii be «nnrc)cd and new 
limited 

In AD lR13thi«dMtri(lwtvaa«d 
to ctintam 4 441,78S eoetui or imall 
1*1^4 In culttration a\ten«d at 
90 C* 0C4 runrev which amount waa 
reatlred wltma (wo and a quarter fter 
cent t the BTera«e rate (lemg alioet 
t«ielveannBtt*ef brra. Ttienember 
of vill^et WB«3Ant the miaiitlty 
of lanil fit for cultivation h iS&JMi 
be*\i»Bnd of watte 1 7HlA*lt b^a. 
The po! of t taueh ta rtetened the 
l«eit aitnatrd mu«t rommodioua and 
beat eaeetited pot tn (lie oorth^weat 
em firotincea and throeghoet (he 
jnt IflI'bH cmitalncil on an aver 
a efilQ|imontr««p-(71e Afaryalio^ 
/fa<li«A,< GaUine, Sir /* ioMiroofr, 
SWf JJ/anlf 4f ) 

Etawcu^A town In the province 
of Agra* fonocrl^ the capital of the 

C recMin; diatneti lat* ^tTd# V 
>n. 7<f* hS* E. aevcatjr nlln b B. 
from Agn, ThU place atanda on the 
cast bank of the Jumna mang pvta 
of which during the drjr acaaon are 
almoat «x(r feet above the water In 
iti bed. The town la built on the 
heights and a« it approaches the n 
Ttr is divided Into a number of cqt*> 
rate littlocLa by deep ravinca. \\ hUe 
the floods are at the highest the 
Jumna here ta n large riTcr, die iv 
lands and sandbanks being then sub* 
merged. 

EvKArooa.-^ small town In the 
Bejapoor nrorinee sixteen mflea $ & 
from Merileh lab IC^jy Ntlon 
75* 2* E. In this (onn there are 
some Mahomedan families who sub* 
rist on the produce of diantalle 
lands granted in former bmes. 


r 

Fairoiu^A (own and liarhonr 
formerly the mart of most of the 
northrra provlacea of Cochin Clilna, 
hut whkh waa destroyed dunn^ the 
cisil wart which so long agiuted (hat 
cohntr) In IBIH (wo atone forts, 
buUi by Frcndi rMlnecrs eommand* 
ed (he cniranee ofthe bar of Turon 
and harbour of raifoe. At that date 
a contYdrrahle pertloR of the rnhahi- 
(ants were Cliineae or their deaeend 
anta,bet the town waa much impo- 
vethhed and frequented only hf 
small eraft.— (Cww/ fl hie 

rALoet.«A town In the province 
oTI^iorf ctoM to (he north bank of 
the *intuttfe river five tndes N A n 
from luddctaaai Uu 31* N., Ion. 
75*51 C. 

rxantcroea ^FtnrTiBr t^rutyrf 
rtrfei3r^.>->A town tn the Uellil pro* 
vtnee fifty two miles S S E from the 
etiy of loiboret Ut. 30* At K., Ion. 
74*35 K 

Fikpsa.— A town fn the Province 
of Aurunealnd fifteen mireu N F 
from Jains lat. ID* 5D S , Ion. 76* 
IITK. 

Fitorsaao ftir tbtmrnt mf. 
dmerJ^A town In the tirorinee of 
Agra Iwentydbur miles r from the 
o^^f Agra; lat.l^0*N, ion.73* 

Fiaorrrnoa ^ilreTrar, Me nijr ^ 
rtrh/yj,-^ town rn the province of 
Agra, surrounded hy a stone wall, 
the eaphal of the country bestowed 
on Ahmed Ouksh Khan whose ter* 
ntorlca roinprehend the Mewatty 
pcminnalia of Firorepoor, Sugeena. 
and Foonahara with (he lalooka of 
Beerhor end Sakrna. He also holds 
in Jagblrr at a fixed rent lo per- 
petuity the small pcrgunnalt of La 
liBfoo lielonglng to the Macheny 
rajs, and In the Shekawutty country 
Xaiu ST 88 N Ion 70* T/fc j fifty 
fire Riitci S S tv from (lie aty of 
UAitr 4r) 

FibozcSkau a CAKAt.f— SceDsu 
lu province. 

Sw 
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FORMOSA. 


Fino7r.un. — A town in flic pro- 
vince of llytlcrnb.'id, 105 miles S W. 
ft om the city of I lydcrabad, bit. 1G®:25' 
N., 1011.77“ 20' E. 

Fino/pooii. — A small fort and vil- 
lage above Siicbalal, in the province 
of Delhi, district of Saliarnnjioor, 
where Timour is supposed to have 
Crossed the Ganges ; lat. 20® 30' N. — 
{Capt Hodgson, c.) 

Fr.onis (or HndCj 1st and. — A 
large island in the eastern seas, situ- 
ated between the eighth and ninth 
degrees of south latitude, and the 
120th and 123d of cast longitude. 
In length it may he estimated at 200 
miles, by thirty-six the average 
breadth. The proper name of this 
island appeals to be Endc, it having 
been denominated Floris by the e<irly 
Portuguese wi iters, and after them 
by succeeding voyagers and geogra- 
piieis. Viewed from the sea this 
island appears hilly, and on the south 
side there arescveial conical volcanic 
mountains, of great elevation, one of 
which cvploJcd in 1810, with much 
iipioar. 

End6, the principal port of Floris, 
is situated near the south eoast, and 
has an excellent harbour ; indeed the 
only one to be found on the southern 
shores of all the islands from Java 
head to Oinbay. It was formally 
suboi dinate to the Dutch residency 
at Coopang; but about AD 1812 
was occupied by a Buggess colony, 
VI ho reject all European intercourse 
and authority. Before this event its 
exports consisted piincipally of slaves, 
gold dust, bees’-vvax, cocoa-nut oil, 
sandal-wood, hirds’-nests, and tor- 
toiseshell, which trade emploj-ed 
about fifty Buggess prows. The only 
territory in possession of any Euro- 
pean power IS the eastern portion in 
the neighbourhood of Larantooka, 
where the natives have nearly been 
all converted to the Christian religion 
by the Portuguese (who have a church 
at Larantooka), under whose domi- 
nion they still continue, and by whom 
large quantities of sandal-wood are 
annually sent to Dhelli in Timor. 
The western end of Flons, called by 


the natives Mangcrav, was colonized 
from Buna in Siimbliawn, to which 
state, until 1810, it was subordinate; 
but in that j car it revolted and set 
up the standard of independence. 

The sea-coast of Floris has been 
colonircd by Malays and Buggcsscs, 
while the interior is occupied by the 
aboriginal natives, respecting whom 
little IS know n, except that their phy- 
sical appearance corresponds more 
with that of the Papuas than with 
the natives of Timor. They appear 
to be subdivided into innumerable 
petty communities, some consisting 
of not more than one village, and, 
like all barbarians in a similar stage, 
cursed with a never-ceasing hatred 
to their neighbours, a perpetual war- 
fare is the consequence, during which 
slaves arc made on both sides, and 
sold for exportation to Macassar and 
the other ports of Celebes — {Malay 
^Miscellanies, Sltgh, Leyden, Milbui n, 
4c.) 

Foaviosv (or Tywan).—A. large 
island Ij'ing off the south-eastern 
coast oi China, distant about 200 
miles, between the twenty-third and 
twentj -fourth degrees of noith lati- 
tude In length it may be estimated 
at 180 miles, by fifty the average 
breadth. The proper name of this 
island is Tywan, though called For- 
mosa by Europeans, and it is about 
200 miles distant from Manilla in the 
Philippines. 

According to Chinese accounts 
Formosa was not discovered until 
AD 1430, and then only by acci- 
dent, after which it remained wholly 
unnoticed for 134 years; nor was it 
at last occupied by the Chinese until 
1661, by which time the European 
settlers had rendered it worth pos- 
sessing. The Dutch at an early pe- 
riod established a settlement, and ex- 
ercised considerable authority. In 
1625 the viceroy of the Philippines 
sent an expedition, which landed on 
that part of Formosa next the island 
of Luzon, where they erected forti- 
tifications in order to oppose the 
Dutch, and also to propagate the 
Roman Catholic religion. In 1630 
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the Dutch pernor, Ncjrta tree* 
eherouslT icued some SsrancteYcs 
m)s which were sfierwanl^ liberatea 

the address and bruTcrjr of ihcir 
crews. Prior to this period the nfsnd 
does not appear to have been sulijcct 
to the Chinese empire About the 
middle of the seventeenth ccntnrf 
Formosa afforded a retreat to twent/ 
or thirty thousand Chinese, unwilling 
to submit to tile Manclicw eonipie* 
rors of their country These rau 
gees earned on a great and lucrative 
trade srith their countrymen in China 
and pr^uced considerable revenue 
to the Dutch government, every per 
son above seven years of age pajing 
a capitation tat of half a guitder per 
mensem The Island also being at 
no great dlslance from Japan the 
Dutch Compan) i fnetoiT had an ad 
vantageous trade svitli tiiat rwh cm 
nire From 104S to 1CG2 while the 
Dutch pessesaed Formosa, thev pro- 
cured their tens through that chan 
nel which la atill the meat natural, 
being in the vicinity of the tea>fro- 
duang provinces 

fn lud3 the Chinese inhabitants of 
Formosa entered into a conspiracy 
against the Dutch which was sup- 
pressed with the assistance of the 
onginsl natives. Sooa ef^ce this 
Coxinga (Kue 81ng Kong), the go- 
vernor of the tnanume provmee of 
Tchtehiai^ in China applied for 
permission to retire to the island 
with his fanowers to escape the In- 
vaders but htt proposal vroa rejected 
by the Dutch governor Coxinen In 
consequence ordered all the Chinese 
to join him on the coaunent whicH 
summons was obi^d by one half, 
and in order to distress Uie rest he 
prohibited all intercourse and d^ 
dared war against Uie Dutch Tsro 
years afterwartU peace was restored 
but Coxinga finding h» situation in 
China insecure determined to esta- 
blish a more independent sovereignty 
in Formosa and in consequence re- 
solved to invade that island being 
encouraged by the ruinous state oT 
the Dutch fortifications 
In March ICOl he arrived at ’^wan 
or Formosa with a fleet of 000 ves- 


sels, and made himself master of the 
town and adjicent countiy, and af 
terwnrds besieged Fort Zealand The 
Dutch made several inelTcctiial cObrts 
to relieve it but were each time re 
pulsed with eonsiderablo slmigfiter 
At length the covtrnor, cstbwgh 
having siutalncu a dose siege as lone 
as It was possible to resist, was ohlt^ 
Id surrender ou the Sth July of Uiat 
year, and the survirors of the gam 
son were allowed to embark on board 
IhcDmchah^ This was a severe 
blow to the Dutch East India Com- 
pany as while they retained Formo- 
sa they could control the eommereo 
of the Spamanlv Portuguese, end 
Ctiinese, and had a plate of refresh 
nieni for their ships trading to Japan 

Coiiop not tong after he iiad 
completed the conquest, sent a mes- 
senger to the Pbilippmes requiring 
payment of tribute from the Spa- 
niards. Uealsoen^gedbiwarwitli 
die emperor of China on the main 
iamb and waa afterwards defeated and 
slam In a naval battle agaliut the 
united Oeeta of the Dutch and Chi- 
nese liis foUowcn then withdrew 
fiwm the coast of China in SCO ves- 
sels, but the place of tlieir subse- 
quent retreat nav never been aiccr 
tamed NetwithitandmE this vic- 
tory the allies could male no Im 
pression on Formosa U was so well 
defended by Coxinga a uncle Tbvla, 
and afterwards by bis son, Telling 
King May 

After Loxlnga s death it Is probable 
that the djnavty continued to be dis- 
tinguUhcif by nls name as the nv 
com of the East Intha Cmnpnny m 
1071 mention a war between the 
King of Java and Coxsm the chief 
of eormosa whose power at that 
period tontroUed tlie SuUanof Jam 
bee on Sumatra, and of Johore on 
the Malay peninsula. In IG70 the 
English Kost-Indla Company bad a 
factory on Formosa the principal 
object of which was through this 
medium, to carry on a tnile with 
Japan At that period the ebicf 
exports from Formosa wmvr fine 
comer and gold both probably tn 
thefirat instance procured from Jupan 
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In the year 1683 the reigning 
pnnce, Tching Ki San, voluntarily 
surrendered his dominions to the 
Emperor of China, who settled a 
pension on him; and, having thus 
easily acquired Formosa, garrisoned 
it with a strong body of troops, and 
with him it has remained until the 
beginning of the present century. 
In 1805 the Ladrones, or pirates, had 
acquired possession of a great part 
of the south-western coast, which 
exported a great deal x)f gram to the 
province of Fokien m China. — {Mac- 
pherson, Bruccy Zuntga, Krusenstem, 
Craufurd, ) 

Fokwak Isle. — ^An island in the 
Eastern seas, extending thirty-six 
miles along the east side of the gulf 
of Siam. It produces agilla-wood, 
has a sea-slug fishery, and in 1820 
was said to contain 2,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

Fooleyta. — A. small walled town 
in the province of Ajmeer, belon^ng 
to the Row of Ooniara, situated 
among wooded lulls at the entrance 
of a pass leading from the Tonk 
pergunnah to that of Ooniara, sixty- 
four miles travelling distance south 
from Jeypoor. 

Fort Hastings — A small fort in 
Noithern Hmdostan, district of Ku- 
maon, recently erected by the British 
government on the site of the Gork- 
ba fort (or rather fastness) of Eo- 
talghur, about three miles west from 
the frontier 'station of Luhooghaut; 
lat. 29° 25' N , Ion 80° 3' E., twenty- 
five miles S E from Almora. This 
fort stands on the narrow but level 
summit of a commanding eminence, 
about 500 ieet above the cantonment 
at Lohooghaut, and 6,321 feet above 
the level of the sea The ramparts 
are irregularly formed to correspond 
with the margin of the cliflT, with a 
parapet and loop-holes all loimd, and 
bastions at the angles ; the whole, as 
well as the buildings within, con- 
structed of an extremely compact 
gneiss, much better adapted for ma- 
sonry than the loose schistose rock 
used at Almora. The hill is insulated 
and of very difficult ascent, and the 


only gate is protected by a palisade, 
so that with a small garrison of 200 
or 300 men it would he almost im- 
pregnable . — {FullartoTiy S^c ) 

Fort King. — A substantial fort in 
the island of Ceylon, which com- 
mands the ferry of a considerable 
stream, eighteen miles W.S.W. from 
Candy, and 631 feet above the level 
of the sea; lat. 17° 13' N., Ion 80° 
34' E. The surrounding country is 
productive, and a bazar has sprung 
up in the vicinity of the fort, where 
in 1816 nothing but jungle was to be 
seen. — (JDavy, ^c.) 

Fort Macdonald — ^A military 
station in Ceylon, in the province of 
Upper Ouva, thirty-eight miles S.S.E. 
from Candy , lat 6° 49' N., Ion. 81° 
3' E. This post stands 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, but the 
summit of a pass two miles distant 
is about 1,500 feet higher. — {Davt/y 

Fort Macdowal. — A military post 
in the island of Ceylon, first esta- 
blished in 1803, but which soon dis- 
appeared Since the conquest of the 
Candian provinces it has been re- 
constructed, and peimanently occu- 
pied, being on the high load from 
Candy to Trincomalee, lat 7°30'N, 
Ion 80° 48'^ E , fourteen miles north 
from Candy. — (Davy, ) 

Fort Marlborough, — (See Ben- 

COOLEN ) 

Fort William. — (See Calcutta ) 

Fort St David. — ^A fortress on 
the sea-coast of the Carnatic, sixteen 
miles south from Pondicherry, and 
100 S S W from Madras ; lat. 11° 45' 
N , Ion 79° SO' E The factory here 
was first established in A.D. 1691, 
when the Court of Directors ordered 
a pm chase to be made from the Ram 
Raja of a new settlement named 
Tegnapatam, which was accordingly 
done, and re-named Fort St. David, 
the territory thus acquired being 
larger than that of Madras, In 1693 
It was discovered that a plot had been 
arranged by Dr. Blackwell, the gar- 
rison suigcon, to deliver up this for- 
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PunDAPooR. — A villdge with a fine 
serai belonging to the Nizam, si- 
tuated on the Berar frontier just be- 
low the Ajuntce ghaut. 

PuREEDABAD. — A Small town in 
the province of Delhi, from the ca* 
pital of which it is distant fificen 
miles south; lat. 28® 26' N., Ion. 77® 
fi'JS. This place is remarkable for a 
large tank witii a ruined banquctting 
house on its margin. There is also 
a large grove of tamarind trees, but 
no mangoes, few of which grow in 
the province of Delhi, owing to the 
unusual multitude of white ants, to 
whose increase ruins and a dry soil 
are favourable; indeed the whole 
country in this vicinity is barren and 
disagreeable, and the water bad. The 
white ant always attacks the mango 
in preference to all other trees. 

PoRLEDPooR . — A town In the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Dacca 
Jelalpoor, situated on the south side 
of the Puddah (Padma), or great 
Ganges, five miles from the bank of 
that river, and forty miles from the 
city of Dacca. This is the head- 
quarters and residence of the judge 
and magistrate and cud establish- 
ment of the zillah of Dacca Jelal- 
poor.— ( FuUarton, 

PuREEDFooR . — A town With agood 
serai in the province of Delhi, dis- 
trict of Bareilly, ten miles S. by E. 
from the city ot Delhi. 

PoRRAH — A small village with the 
remains of a mud fort (now conveit- 
ed to a saltpetre manufactory) in 
the province of Agra, distnct of 
Agra, situated on the high road 
from Agra to Mathura This place 
is built within the enclosure of what 
has been an extensive serai, the 
walls of which are still preserved as 
a means of defence On a little hill 
in the neighbourhood is a square mud 
fort, with a round bastion on each 
fiank, and a little outwork befoie 
the gate. Formerly all the villages 
in this part of Hindostan were pro- 
vided with a similar fort, where the 
peasantiy and their families might 
seek refuge on the approach of their 


enemies. The strength of the British 
government, and the internal peace 
which has in consequence prevailed, 
has rendered these precautions, as 
well as the walls and towers of great- 
er towns, to be almost universally 
neglected ; yet even in these times of 
tranquillity they may occasionally 
have their value. 

PuRRisiiPooR —A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, seventeen miles from 
Ashta, which in 1820 was supposed 
to contain about 1,000 houses. — 
(MS., ^c.) 

PuRRUCKABAD ( Farokhobad, a 
happy residence). — A district in the 
province of Agra, situated in the 
Doab of the Ganges and Jumna, 
and between the 27th and 28th de- 
grees of north latitude. To the north 
it is bounded by Bareily and Ali- 
ghur ; to the south by Etaweh and 
Cawnpoor; on the east it has Ba- 
reily, and on the west Alighur. This 
zdlah, compared with the adjacent 
ones, IS of small extent, and from its 
locality exempt from many disadvan- 
tages to which they are liable. Its 
jurisdiction comprises only thirteen 
police stations, and being almost sur- 
lounded by the judicial subdivisions 
of Cawnpoor, Etaweh, Alighur, and 
Bareily, it cannot be molested by 
foreign banditti unless they first pe- 
nctiate through some of these ma- 
gistracies, and It IS thus preseived 
from a contingency, which it is diffi- 
cult to guard against in the neigh- 
bouring districts The whole juris- 
diction of Furruckabad is within the 
Doab, except the police station of 
Eahutnow, which is on the east side 
of the Ganges, and adjoins the Oude 
terntones. In 1813, according to the 
collector’s leturns, this zillah con- 
tained 1,805,383 cucha or small be- 
gas in cultivation, assessed to the 
revenue at 10,28,485 rupees, the 
whole of which was realized within 
three per cent. ; the rate of assess- 
ment was consequently about nine 
annas per bega. Besides this, there 
weie 297,350 begas fit for cultiva- 
tion, and 1,046,704 waste 
Befoi e the acquisition of the Doab 
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l>y the BtiM, the lend prfncmlil; 
of l-urnickatMil *»> MirrounJeu tqr 
tlie dominions of the oaboli of Otobi 
to whom the P4tAn ehirf of Vur 
nicknbad wry inlnitary In IbOt tijr 
BO Rininj^ent made with the for 
incr the tribiiie pa>&h1ebjr the latter 
tvRs traoiferrcd to the Coffl|nnjrt 
and in 1602 the aril anil iniluary 
gorrnimatt of the countty mu 
Mimei!, malm;* an alloirance to the 
FurrucLabad nabob of 1^0/100 ni 
pee* per annum For many tenra 
jiremins that erent there nau not 
cai^tetl* men tiotninallyf any court 
for tbe cooiumnee of cnmlnat acta 
or the rctlreti of ritil «rrong« and 
the Patana of Forrackabad olwaya 
noted for thrir feroatr oere ha 
bttuated by impunity to the commit 
amn of the {potat atroaiica Mnr 
den rrrre ao frcMciit that the Inha 
hitaflta did oot dare to Tcnttire oot 
after atinact and the oorLtnen then 
ctu| toyed at the nthtary canton 
menta alweta retired to their boutca 
duno; daytijtht. lorable barslanea 
toot ptaee in the Q iddle of the to«n 
and munlcri nete perpetrated in the 
atrecta cvciy man trotting to bh 
otrn iadiTidual meantof rercMeaftil 
defence. Since that nenod oianv 
chy the hendt of roldien hare been 
extirpated and oning to ibe in 
created aecurityof property the ts 
lue of iandt and Itoutet Iiate greatly 
naeii. It avottld be caty to proro 
that the great inaaa of crery part of 
India have reetoit to rejoice at com 
Ing under the Unthh control | but 
the blcasinm to ihia vmall tKatnct in 
particular Tiave licen localculablc 
In the financial year ISdO (AD 
ISl^ld) a five year a acaiement of 
fami revenue waa made ami the 
eireumataneca of the FutracKal»d 
diatnct appeared m u aufficient atate 
of advanecfflcnt to « arrant the con 
firmatfon of the cxutlng aettlcmcut 
in pcrpctnlty, afdch the eonmstlon* 
era in the uraer provincct atroiigly 
recommendeu butthevice^rcaiilcut 
In council thought that more prcciic 
information ana aiiH rcimired to 
enable thegoicrnment to form a ma 
ttiro judgi^t on 50 important a 


atibjcet By preciie iniormafinn ana 
principally mennt the proportion 
obtcit the cultivated part of the dif 
ferrnt ealatea bore to the uncuUi 
vatedt cxeluiive of vvhich honcrer, 
Tanoui other potnlv appeared to re- 
quire clnddatinn, aiich a^ theamuunt 
ofgrovs produce «hlch the cultivator 
Uiould par, uhetber In money or 
kind to the xcmindart} a clear de 
fmition of the lourcev from utucli 
the tatter are entitled to draw a rent 
from the peavantiy ; also an accurate 
and «rll atcertuned boundaty of the 
difirtcnt rcmindarirv and finally to 
u certain the general Intcretta of the 
government and the cetnmumty in 
the aeveral graiUtlons from the Sud 
dcr Mnlgootor to the actual tiller of 
the aod Arrangcmentv for ntcer 
talnlng there bang then (n progrevv, 
It uav deemed expedirnt to poitjione 
the promulgation of a mraiure tn tta 
nature Irrevocable and involving ao 
matcruily not only the financial in 
temii of the government, Imt also 
the welfare and proipcnty of tho e 
living under lt» protection -^{PitUic 
VS Darvviciifr, TaMrir tif Ifor 

jHu Jta$lni„$, I^rd lofrallir (r) 

Fiakccxavan^A nty In the pro- 
vince of Agra the npital of the pre- 
ceding d) trict and one of the pnn 
cvpal town* of Vimer Jlmdo^tan 
lot ST 24 N., Ion 79* 27 fc It 
atandi at a abort divtance from the 
we*t ahore of the Gongea and I* only 
four imlra diuant rroin the kins of 
Oiid^B reserved lemtonco. ^le 
town la lurrounded by a wall which 
haa been kept In tolerable order by 
the magutrete*. Spmeof the atrecta 
arc wule many of the houtea and 
open apota aliadod by trees; but, cx 
tbe pnneipnl atreets o great ma 
Jonty of the housca are mean erce^ 
tion* of mud By tliepolieo arrange 
mentv the city h divided into icvcn 
ward* whieli ore again partitioned 
Into 194 mohallaba Awny of uhleli 
are narrow and ajijiear at one tirao 
to have hid harncr gate* Tlie resi- 
dence of the avil catabhkbtnent la at 
Futtcligbur where rovernment hot 
Blso Cktablished a mmt. 
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From an nctnnl survey by tbc ma- 
gistrates in 1811, it was ascertained 
that the town of Furrucknbad con- 
tained 14,099 Iiouses, of which num- 
ber 13,848 were constantly occupied, 
the remaining 1,G51 being shops, only 
inhabited during the dny-timc. Al- 
lowing live to a house, the total po- 
pulation would amount to GG,740, 
which must be considerably increased 
by the temporary sojourning of tra- 
vellers and foreign merchants, this 
city being considered the chief com- 
mercial emponuin in the conquered 
and ceded piovinccs, and the com- 
mon resort of needy and dissolute 
characters from every quarter of Hin- 
dostan. One of the most brilliant 
achievements of the war of 1805 was 
the surprisal at this place bj’ Lord 
Lake of Holcar’s army, v Inch thin- 
cd the numbers, and entirely broke 
the spirit of his cavalry. Travelling 
distance from Lucknow, 111 miles; 
and from Calcutta by Birboom, 755 
miles —{Gttt?mc,Lord Vafenita, Ful~ 
Jarton, Mcnnclf, ^c.) 

FonniTCKNAGoa (FaralJmnagaiay 
ihe happy city). — h. w ailed town with 
a large serai in the province of Delhi, 
district of Merut, ten miles E.NJE!. 
from Delhi, 

FoBBtrcKNAGUB, — k. towH in the 
province of Delhi, thirty-four miles 
west from the city of Delhi , lat. 28® 
39' N., Ion. 76°31'E. 

Futtehghub (Fataghar, the fort 
of victory ). — A town in the province 
of Agra, situated on the west bank 
of the Ganges, ninety miles N.W. 
from Lucknow, and three miles from 
Purruckabad ; lat. 27° 21 'N., Ion. 79° 
SO' E. Since the extension of the 
British frontier towards the north- 
west, Futtehghur has gradually ceas- 
ed to be a military station of impor- 
tance, and the force cantoned here 
now seldom exceeds half a battalion 
of native infantry. It is, however, 
'the head-quarters of the commis- 
sioners for the settlement of the 
ceded and conquered provinces, and 
of the civil authorities of the Fur- 
Tuckabad zillah, and also of several 
Europeail merchants. The same pre- 


dilection for mud \Vn11s prevailing 
here as at Cawnpoor, the dust here 
during the dry season is almost in- 
tolerable, and many of the unoccu- 
pied military buildings having fallen 
to decay, its aspect is still more dis- 
mal than that of its sister station. A 
small, but strong mud fort has been 
erected for the protection of the ar- 
senal, and the cantonment possesses 
the most elegant private theatre, next 
to Calcutta, within the limits of the 
Bengal prcsidcnc^. Among other 
branches of industry, Futtehghur 
nearly monopolizes the manufacture 
of tents, which arc here fabricated 
of excellent materials and with su- 
perior workmanship, Duiingthedry 
season the Ganges at this spot is re- 
duced to one or tw o narrow' streams, 
meandering their way through a waste 
of sand.— CFi/Z/nr/oB, tjc.) 

Fottfuabad — A. district forming 
a part of the Nizam’s dominions in 
the province of Aurungabad, situ- 
ated between the eighteenth and 
nineteenth degrees of north kititudc. 
The principal towns are Daroor (the 
capital), Cullum, and Latoor; the 
ni ers, the Manjera (which traverses 
the district) and the Ticrna. 

Fcttehabad. — A town in the 
Bhatty country, in the proi’ince of 
Ajmeer, situated on the south bank 
ot the Cuggur river, about thirty-five 
miles distance from Hansi, and thirty 
from Hissar ; lat. 29° 30' N. The 
road from Hansi is good, and plenty 
of water is procurable at all seasons. 
At this place there is a large brick 
fort, with high thin walls, strength- 
ened on the inside with buttresses of 
earth, but without a ditch. There is 
a small ditch round the town, which 
is populous, and, as is usual in this 
quarter, most of the male inhabitants 
(in 1810 estimated at 5,000 persons) 
carry arms. The country from hence 
to Bat Summund is almost one con- 
tinued jungle for thirty miles, afibrd- 
ing excellent shelter for the Bhatty 
thieves, and according to the news- 
papers full of lions. Futtehabad is 
recorded as having been one of Ti- 
mour’s marches, at which period the 
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intToutiding conntry mtKt hare licm 
more proiluctirc or U n«rvr conttl 
bite AmiMhitl one claj* c iMbtliteneo 
for hW Innumcml le l»ord«.*-<WrrfJ» 
ijrc) 

FottckaiaD (the oWr o/* nr^ 
toryJ^K to«n tn tbe |>ro«mce of 
Msltto, ditMion of Oijrln tbns 
named b; Anrcngrcbc after n in’rol 
Ittttle pmed here In it tw- 
lon.^ to Ponlet Ron StnJto. Ijit 
N,lon 7o*« E^Veleefm, 

to 

FtrrrKMotnies (Fatahf>atifJ —A 
vailed town In the|irorinoeorOode, 
formerlj tlie restdence of Itaja Tk 
Lut Ror^ vtioffl tlie only tnemo- 
na! remimin]; ii a fine tank tnrronnil 
rd niih ruinnl IntiliJicw^ c^ht mUea 
W S \\ from Ifttekttoir 
riTTcnroon — A lirfic town In 
llie protince of A11aliat>a(l >i«ty fite 
mliee south front Ititeknov t laL &»* 
fitTN^Ion h. In t(ti4 yhU 
fdare bad the sppearanee of ronti* 


prorince tX Apn aliont nineteen 
mi!r^ \\ S Xk from the city of Aera | 
lot SfTC N Ion 77**lVb It U 
lurrounded by n atone vail of great 
citent, vith inttlcmettu and roond 
(oncra built by OwbinperorAcber 
The spate vithin doca not appear to 
bare ncT been fdlei} up wiili wilding* 
and the portion now inhabited forms 
but an incDOtidcrable riflagc. The 
nnghhonnng hiili are eom|io*ed of 
greyish alonr, and hate auj^lied the 
materuiU wiili whidi the lovo is 
built On the most derated part of 
the rock atands the tomb of Shab 
^hm Chrestect a Mahomedaa Minti 
by the dfica^ m vho e prayers Ac* 
b^a empreu after remaining barren 
for aerml year* became pregnant 
and bore a son who In honour of 
the holy man was named bdim and 
on nseendme the throne of Ilindos* 
tan took the name of Jehangter 
llie tomb {■ atdl to be seen in the 
eriitre of an armdM square aurpas* 
sing tn extent the area of the Jumnm 
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mperor’s favourite minister, and 

I the Mussulmnuns accuse of 
g infected liitn with the strange 
3US notions with which in the 

part of his life he sought to 
late ins subjects. Another lit- 
ulding IS also shewn, eonsisting 
ly of a shrine or canopy sup- 
d by four pillars, where, ac- 
ng to the Mahomedans, Aebcr 
to perform his magical rites.— 
tcTf Fullai ton, t5 1 ?.) 

CT V poon f' Faiahpura )^ — A tow n 
5 provinee of Ajnieer, eightj-fivc 
N.W. from the eity of Jeypoor; 
7“ 50' N., Ion. 74'‘45'E. 

TTYPoon.— A considerable town 
e province of Gundwana, fifty- 
miles S W. from Ilusscinabad, 
wenty-seven from Chowraghiir; 
2“ 40' N., Ion. 78° 35' E. Tins 
is the residence of a petty chief, 
:ary to the Raja of Nagpoor. 

TWA. — ^A populous town in the 
ncc of Bahar, zillah of Bnhar, 
:cd at the confluence of the 
ion river with the Ganges, be- 
lie city of Patna. Hei c are two 
las, and also a bridge over the 
>on. 

ZABAD a hcauliful residence J — 
vn in the province of Oude, and 
iapital of that principality dur- 
he reign of Shiija ud Dowlah, 
1 1775 abandoned for Lucknow 
5 son and successor, Asoph ud 
ah, situated on the south side 
e Goggra river, scventj-eight 
east from Lucknow This city 

II of considerable extent, and 
ins a numerous population, 
y of the lower classes ; the 
men, bankers, money-changers, 
nerchants, having migrated with 
ourt to Lucknow The remains 
fortress, and of Shuja ud Dow- 
palace, are still to be seen 
itterly Fyzabad has been chiefly 
rkable as the residence of the 
rated Bhow Begum, the widow 
aujah ud Dowlah, and mother 
soph ud Dowlah, but not, as is 
•ally supposed, of the kite Na- 
SaadetAli. The 01 iginal inten- 


tion of this lady was to transfer the 
whole of her property, real and per- 
sonal, to the British government, 
and to constitute that power sole heir 
and cxccutoi at her death. The just 
right of the Begum to transfer, and of 
the British government to accept, her 
highness’s legacy, with reference to her 
personal property, could not be doubt- 
ed ; but the government immediately 
rejected the proposal, and recommend- 
ed an arrangement by which, after 
providing for her own interment, and 
tor her relations and dependants, the 
residue of her vast property should 
devolve to her grandson, Gliazi ud 
Dccn, the present king of Oude 
The Bhow Begum departed this 
life on the 28th of December 1815, 
after an illness of a few days, aged 
eight} -four, and on the 10th of Fe- 
bruary 1816 Mr. Strachey (then re- 
sident at Lucknow) proceeded to 
Lucknow, to carry into eflcct the 
provisions of her will. The amount 
of her treasure (exaggerated by the 
natives to twenty crorcs and thirty- 
five lacks of rupees), according to 
the statements furnished by Dareb Ali 
Khan, who, in concert with Captain 
Robertson, commanding the guard at 
Fyzabad, had examined the coflers, 
was 89,48,916 rupees (^1,038,074 
sterling), exclusive of jewels, shawl 
goods, wearing apparel, cattle, &c. 
&c The last-mentioned description 
of property, together with thejagliires 
of the late Begum, which, even under 
her mismanagement, yielded eight 
lacks of rupees per annum (^£92,800), 
was made over to the king of Oude, " 
whose agent repaired to Fyzabad to 
take chaige of it The aggregate 
amount of pensions foi which the 
Biitish government became responsi- 
ble required a capital of 50,11,470 
rupees, to which sum three lacks, 
payable to Dareb Ah Khan for the 
expense of the mausoleum, and one 
lack for donations to the holy sin ines 
of Kerbela and Nudjuffj weie to be 
added Other items swelled the to- 
tal capital received by the British go- 
vernment foi the purpose of execut- 
ing the provisions of the Begum’s 
will, to 62,50,748 rupees. The re- 
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nainder (nfter doliicrii^ itie four 
lacks abore8peaficil)lcA in ibe hands 
of the Bntiw f^crancnt to coTcr 
the pensionsp Ac (about 1,»>0,000 
rupcn) to be pnul to the Begum s 
rentfons end (fependants (hraueh 
her confidential eunuch Parch Alt 
Khan Btnounieil to fiS^0,748 ru|iecs 
(£C78.fiO(; tterhng). 

After el! these deduetioni from (he 
Begum a propertfi the nabob a reii 
due amounted to Sfl;D7»lfi8 rupees 
in monejr, besides Jeu els and other 
Taluables of tihlch no estimate irai 
made { and his execllenejr« ai ahor^ 
mentioned succeeded to an estate of 
eVsht lacks of rupees per annum 
Sub^ucntly a fraudulent attempt 
was made to pass otT a stirrepittious 
wilif purnorting to be that of the late 
the forge^ was deteelcdi 
and measures were taken to diicorcr 
and punish the contnvers of lt«— 
(/Stiric Af^ Xlecancufij iMar 2taJ 

Ar,^) 

FtSASAB*— ^ Tillage In the pro* 
Tince of Delhi, district of Saltarun 
poor, Situated on the skirts of tlie 
peat northern forest near the cast 
cm hanks of the Jumna wlicrc that 
nser Issues from the hills A short 
distance ahorc fldt place there arc 
still to be seen the remains of n hunt 
Ing seat built close to the Jumna b/ 
the Mogul emperor Shah Jehan Tlie 
rums ere massr Intc of no ardiicee 
tiiral bcautjr.— (Ja/AffioR, ) 


G 

Gsoiook —-A fortress in the pro- 
Tince of Malua. distncl of Kotab 
and the usual residence of the Into 
ZnlimSinch tlicrajrana.orrc^tof 
that pnnCTjialttj s lat S4 37 Ion 
7G* 13'£L.fort) mnemtIesbE from 
Kotah 

GAunAii.— <A smalt town in the 
proTince of Mooltan about twenty 
four miles west from the city of Tat 
ta lat S4«4irN^lon G^5(fE 
The surrounding country consists of 
a light salt saudisihich during n fresh 


hreere rises In such clouds as almost 
to bbnd man and beast A alroiig 
glare la also reflected in the day-tiine 
end the wind is dry and escessircly 
parching A few e shrubs are acau 
tcred orer th» to^ tract*— (A/ap- 

GAUinxirT Ilf tu.— A range ofhills 
la the kingdom of Ava beginning at 
Tagourdine» forty miles east of 
Proine approaching towards Tone 
ho A party of British troops in 
18SL* ascended these derations wJildi 
were found so steep and rugged as to 
ofler seneuB elistaclcs to the passage 
of an armr After passing them, the 
road rras found to lead through a diy 
sert and dreary waste Imsing a few 
miserable cottages scattered orcr it 
until within a uay*s march of Tong, 
ho where the country again assumes 
a more ciTllised appearance*— (Aaod 
gnus.^) 

OAtcor.^A territory of tmail cz 
tent In Northern llindostan and for 
mcrly one of the twenty four laja- 
sliips. Although a cooler county than 
the ralley of Nepaiil. it is salil to be 
the best ciiUtraicd In this miarter 
partly with the hoe and part^ ^ith 
thepiatigb f besides which it contains 
thrm mines of copper and one of iron 

hile one of the iwenty4biir mdepen 
dent rajasliins the chiePa share ortho 
mrenue mcWMgthemines,amount- 
cd to 3.500 rupees per annum In 
IfeOO the whole number of inliald* 
lanlswcrc reckoned to occupy 3 OOO 
houses t half low inhes of ciutiratora 
end tradesmen onoJuurth Khastjns, 
and one>fourth Brahmins and Hay. 
wts The chlcTa house named 
Galkot Biirroiinded by about 300 
huts itandsoii a lull, in lat S^17' 
N.. loo 83^ 14 E., scTcnty-six miles 
^ N from Gorkha*— 0^ itac4a 
nan. <5r) 

Gandiiaok fop GatHlooJ — A 
stronghold in Northern Hindostnn 
bclonpjg to the Sikkim raja situated 
between the great and littlo Tccstn 
about thirty miles N from Dclaiii 
cotta flat ST* SG N.Ion 88”d8 £ 
Tins place and the small tcnitoiy 
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attached, were never subdued b}' the 
Gorkhas 

GANDAroon. — f Gandhapnra, the 
fragrant town ). — town or rather 
•village in the province of Auranga- 
bad, sixty-two miles north from Ah- 
mednuggur; lat. 19® 54' N , Ion 75° 
11' E It IS now the frontier village 
of the British possessions in this 
quarter, formed of conquests from 
the Peshwa. A noble avenue of ta- 
marind and neem trees extends from 
hence to the left bank of the Goda- 
very, opposite to Toka. — {Fnllarton, 
^c) 

Gandicotta ^ or Ganjicotta ). — A 
subdivision of the Balaghaut ceded 
territories, situated aboutthefifteenth 
degree of north latitude It is intei- 
sected by the Pennar river, which 
penetrates through a gap in the Gan- 
dicotta hills into the plain of Cudda- 
pah. The break or chasm in these 
mountains appears to have lesulted 
from some violent concussion of na- 
ture, as It is very narrow, and the op- 
posite sides almost perpendicular. On 
the southern precipice is the fort of 
Gandicotta, which has communicated 
its name to a range of hills, of a bar- 
ren aspect, and almost destitute of 
trees. The town and fort of Gandi- 
cotta are situated in lat. 14®51'N, 
Ion 78°32' E , forty-three miles N.W. 
from Cuddapah. It is not at present 
a place of any importance, although 
formerly noted for its strength, and 
the vicimty of a diamond mine. In 
the immediate neighbourhood the 
waters of the Pennar are abstracted 
for the purposes of iirigation, being 
conducted to the fields by channels 
cut in vanous directions.— >(i2e^ne, 
Mennellf 8^c ) 

Ganges River. — ^The Bhagirathi, 
or true Ganges, issues (about lat. 31® 
N., Ion. 79® E ) from under a very 
low arch, at the base of a great mass 
of solid frozen snow, about 300 feet 
perpendicular height, composed of 
layers, each several feet thick, and 
probably the accumulation of ages. 
From the brow of this snow wall 
large and hoary icicles depend, 
whence may have originated the my- 


thological fable of the Ganges issuing 
from the hair of Mahadeva. The 
height of the snow arch is only suffi- 
cient to let the river flow under it. 
The mean breadth of the stream, 
where it issues, on the 31st of May 
1808 was twenty-seven feet, and the 
mean depth about twelve inches such 
is the diminutive apparition of the 
young goddess who ultimately rolls a 
flood into the ocean ten miles broad. 

There does not appear to be any 
practicable route by the course of the 
Ganges, as there is by the Jahnevi, 
otherwise the natives would probably, 
before this date, have found it out 
This tiact, however, has not yet been 
explored by Euiopeans during the 
rains, when it is probable the mass of 
snow would be found much reduced 
But certainly the Dauli, and not the 
Bhagirathi, ought to be considered 
the main stream of the Ganges : foi 
the Bauli proceeds from the very 
base of the highest ridge of the enor- 
mous Himalaya chain, and one of its 
tributaries issues from the pass which 
leads through the mountains , whereas 
the Alacananda (the next longest 
branch), in the infenor, short of the 
snowy mountains It is probable 
that there are not any boiling under 
the mass of snow here, as at the 
source of the Jumna, no steam being 
perceptible. The termination of Capt. 
Hodgson’? route, one mile and a half 
further up than the spot where the 
Ganges emerges, was found to be 
14,600 feet above the level of the sea; 
but the point above-mentioned, where 
it first becomes visible, is only 13,800 
feet. 

Prom Gangautri the Ganges has 
the upper part of its course among 
the mountains, flowing from the south 
of east to the north of west , and it 
is only from Sukhi, where it fairly 
pierces through the Himalaya, that it 
assumes a course of about south 20° 
west to Hurdwar, whence it enters the 
plains, and from thence to its conflu- 
ence with the Jumna at Allahabad 
(the first large river that joins it in 
Upper Hindostan), the bed of the 
Ganges is generally from a mile to a 
mile and a quai ter wide. Prom hence 
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«t eour»cbe«imw morculmlmi'iinj iltffi ihi* tmind It, cir^ nti cipcin 
ItA ciitnnrl lifoadfr, uiiHl hatlp;; nif •!<«» of SOO tnllw to ilic iminclic^ of 
ct^Mfcly recrlifril llie C the CBOirr*»llhcif juiwtlon with llie 

hone and GundutL, be*tde« imallrr »eo 

itmmi, tti ctirrmt stlamii !(• i:nr4t Tlir detcent of tni< rteef it olxiut 
rttmidthlnUody ot tt tv- nine Indies per mile Init llie«ind> 

comet 10 nvTOw In tome p«ii* «« Ins* tee to ftnJt m to rrdore tlie de* 
lidfotnile Milftkhcro no ttitndtin rtithy to lets thtin four indict per 
icrpote occn»lontllrtpmdt to three mile In the drv tenton the mean 
miles t when at Its lowest tlie princt rate of motion Is lets than three 
pal channel Tories from 400 jrordtin tnllrsperliour,tiiitlnthewctsca«oti 
one mile ond o cjuarter wide Imt It and wmle the sroten are droininKofl* 
commonly about thr^ounhi of a the Iniimlatetl land* the current runa 
mile wide from five to ais mites an hour, and 


Ibe Gan^ Is fontable at tome 

S inecs above Ita conflux with the 
umna Irat the nasijnitlon Is never 
Ifltemipted At SOO milts from the 
sen the channel Is thirty feet deep 
when the nrer h at lUloucst wliieli 
depth continiirs to the sea where the 
audden expansion of the stream de« 
prives It oftheforce necessary toiwcep 
away the bsrs of mud and sand 
thrown across it by the atroni; south 
crly winds so that the princi|ttt 
Imndi of tite Gsnm cannot be cn 
tcrcti by larj^e vesieTs 
About SOO miles from the sea, 
but much more reckoning the wind 
lags of the nver tlie Delta of the 
Ganges eommenees The two wes« 
lemmoit brandies named the Cos 
slmhaur and Jcllingliy nvers unite, 
and form what Is aRerwards named 
the Iloo^ily flowing past Colcutta, 
and the only braneh navigated by 
ships Below the channel named the 
San ti Mohana, where the Ganges 
aendv ofl* these two branchea. which 
go to Calcutta the mam trunk losca 
not only Ui name, but a large proper 
tion of ita sanctity Ihe Cossimbaxar 
nver Is almost dry from October to 
May; the Jdlinghy although a 
atream runs in It at all seasons, is In 
aomo 3 cart unnavigablc for two or 
tlirccofthcdncst months so that the 
only secondary branch of the Ganges 
that isot all times navigable for boats, 
istheChandnanvcr which icpamtetat 
Moilapoor andtcrminatcamthelloo 
nngotta That part of the Delta bor 
denng on the sea consists of a labr 
nntli of creeks and rivers named the 
Sunderbunds, whidi, Induding the 


there are Instances of Ita running 
fmm sesen to eight In |iartictilar 
situations 

The Ganges ewes part of its in 
crease to the rains tiut fall In the 
mountains, although it does not an* 
pear to be much aflcctcd by the melt 
Ing of the snow In spnng Tlie sum 
total of Its rising Is thlrty4wo feel 
out of which It rises BReen feet and 
a half by the latter end of June end 
the rainy season does not seriously 
begin In most of die flat eountnes 
until almut that time In the taoim* 
Ildus die nuns commence carl) In 
An nl, and liy the end of that month 
when die ratn-weter has reached 
Dcngnl, the men hcgln to rue by 
str^ stow degrees the increase being 
only one inch per day for the first 
fiutnlght. It then gradually aiigmenta 
to two and three inches before any 
^aotity of nun has fallen In the low 
rountncsi andwlicn die rain becomes 
grneral its increase at a medium is 
fire indies per day By the end of 
July all the flat country of Bengal 
conttgiiDut to the Ganges and Brob 
raaputra are overflowed, and form an 
inundation of more than 100 roUes in 
breadth, nothing appcnnng but Til 
leges and trees onq here and there 
the artiflaal sue of an idiandoneil 
vitinge resembling an Island 
Owing to the Quantity of rain that 
falls in Bengal, the lands in general 
are overflows to a considerahle 
height long before ilio bed of the 
nver is filled the ground adjacent to 
the nver bank to the extent o( some 
miles, being hidicr than the rest of 
the country Particular tracts arc 
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guarded from inundation by dykes or 
bunds, kept up at an enoi'mous e\- 
pense, the permanent utility of which 
has recently been much doubted, for 
the country must be irrigated at some 
period, when it becomes necessary to 
cut the bunds From their long du- 
ration, also, they have had the effect 
of elevating the beds of the rivers 
they coniine to a greater height than 
they would naturally have attained; in 
some instances greatly CNceeding the 
level of the adjacent fields The whole 
neighbourhood has in consequence 
been brought into so ai tilicial a state, 
that no alternative remains but per- 
severance in the same erroneous and 
expensive sj stem It has been esti- 
mated that the total length of these 
dykes, collectively, exceeds 1,000 
miles 

Table of the increase of the Ganges 
and Its branches. 

Jellingby. Dacca. 

Rise in May Oft. Oin. 2ft. 4in. 

Do. June 9 6 ... 4 6 

Do. July 12 6 ... 5 6 

First halt of August 4 0 ... 1 11 

Total ... .32 0 14 3 


The inundation is nearly at a stand 
in Bengal for some days preceding 
the 15th of August, when it begins to 
run ofi^ although great quantities of 
rain continue to fall during August 
and September; but a decrease of 
rain has by this time taken place in 
the noi th, and a consequent deficiency 
in the supply to keep up the inunda- 
tion. The daily decrease of the 
Ganges in the latter half of August 
and the whole of September is from 
thiee to four inches; from Septem- 
ber to the end of November it gra- 
dually lessens from three to one 
inches, and from November to the 
end of April is only half an inch per 
day at a medium. 

Approaching the sea from the limit 
to which the tide reaches, the height 
of the periodical inciease gradually 
diminishes, until it totally disappears 
at the point of contact with the sea. 
The ocean preserving at all times the 
same level, necessarily influences that 


of the waters which communicate 
with It At Luckipoor there is a 
difference of about six feet between 
the heights at different seasons; at 
Dacca and places adjacent fourteen 
feet ; and at Custee thirty-one feet. 
The latter place is about 240 miles 
from the sea by the course of the 
river, and the surface of the river 
there, during the dry season, is eighty 
feet above the level of the sea at 
high water. 

In Bengal, the banks of the Ganges 
exhibit a variety of appearances, ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil, or 
the degree of force with which the 
current strikes against them. In 
those pai ts where the velocity of the 
stream is greatest, and the soil ex- 
tremely loose, the banks become per- 
pendicular, and are undermined and 
swept away by the strength of the 
current with such rapidity, that an 
acie of ground has been seen to dis- 
appear in less than half an hour. At 
other spots the bank is seen exca- 
vated into deep bays with projecting 
points between them, round whicti 
the current rushes with great velocity; 
but It IS considerably slackened, and 
has even a retrograde eddying mo- 
tion, in the interior part of the gulf. 
In the upper districts, where a conker 
soil (a hard white calcareous earth) 
prevails, the banks are not so liable 
to be undermined, and the Rajmahal 
lulls, from which several rocky points 
(as at Sicrygully, Pointy, and Pat- 
tergotta) have for ages effectually 
resisted the encroachments of the 
Ganges. 

In its course through the plains 
the Ganges receives eleven rivers, 
some of which are equal to the 
Rhine, none smaller than the Thames, 
besides a great many others of lesser 
note. The largest tributary streams 
to the Ganges in Bengal and Bahar, 
are the Goggra, the Sone, and the 
Cosa. Such of these rivers as are 
narrowest, are remarkable for their 
windings ; the larger rivers having a 
tendency to run m more direct lines. 
Within the space of 100 miles, the 
Ganges by the winding of its course 
is calculated to increase the space 
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cone oTcr to !&• mHct Mme other nesses of the nraliminiesl faith. In 
men more Uwn Uoulile It the ume mnnntr ni the Erangehtts 

It is only that portion of the nrcr are put Into the hands of Chnstiant, 
that lies in the most direct line from and the Koran into those of the Ma- 
Caneeutn near to srhleh Its fctble homedansi Init man/ respectable 
stream issues fiom the lltmalasm to Hindoos refuse to comply srith the 
SagorblanJ Mow CsdetUto, that Kit eeremony, aUeginp that on such oe- 
partieuiarly sacred and named the canons it is forbidden to touch the 
Oanga or uh^irathi The lloo^hly Canges water* a Salgmm* or a Brah 
nrer* therefore of i uropean ecogra- mm hen such cases oeair if the 
phers IS considered the true Conges t person he of fjood chnraeteri the 
the great branch that runs cast to tom judges permit him to gite hts crU 
the Draiimanutra is hr the Hindoos dence in tlie way most consistent 
named the Puddah (Failma or Fadma^ with his prejudices. 
watiVand is not by them esteemed Jo the Hindoo mytholosy* Ganca 
cmiaily sacred AUheuph the waters (ihe Ganges) is desenbcu as the 
or the whole rirer from Oangoutn to daughter of the j^cot mountain Hi 
Ss^or IS holy j'ct there are places maratt | her sister Oomn as tiie 
more eminciiily sacred than the rest ipouse of 'Vfahadeva* the destroying 
and to these pilgrims from a distance po« er 

rs'*'”™ She 1« tallcil Oanpi on iKount «t 


and carry off water to he used in 
future ceremonies. Aiheretcr this 
nrer runs from the south to the north* 
eontraiy to the usual direction, tt (s 


her (lowing through Gang llie earth 
she IS called Jaiinari, from a cholenc 
Hindoo saint, whose derotions she 
interrupted on her passage to the 


eonsidered pcMimrIy holj, and U »ta,whenln apatoiysm ofangerlic 
cnMW Utan BtAmI ,ftcrw«rds in 

The non oneiified pUca «« «r „r 

taippmnas or conHuencM «f n- ,i,j „ diKhVrp! by Ini 

Wf«.or»5ichAUi*ah»J, .hcwilw sffiiBillcil BhBstraiW from 

O^wipMwJJorao.uniw HwItmiBl nmi d„ol« 15h.pin«ha. .ho 
thcchM Md bj ».j or dutroaiOT ,„d ouitemy of Mi 

«.mcd Pn.).8 Somoolhorimo ^ dcrelioii. brolieht her from licovcn 
loatBUoWhcnr llindoMoji lolhe from ihcoco .he nrocccJcd 

prormco of Conr.1, .1 beJoiMion „ „„ fafcnml rcdoni to ^imalo 
oflheAbarmn^.ilholheriUcmi ^ hT. mcnlon. And 

nnd^ named Den, imj.™ Hudra- ,, „„jd Tnoulhasa, on 

prayaga, ^roapray^ and Aand^ account of her proectiling forward 
I* T’: '» "•"» diircrenl'direelioni walenng 

arc lioidwar »hm the rirer «nt hearen, earth nnS 

^pea from the mounuma Utlarn ,hc n„d rdling the 


Janagiri a short distance bclew Mon 
ghir; and Sagor island at the mouth 
of the Kooghljr Besides its sanclity 
tiie Ganges sirnter is much esteemed 
(or Us medtdntd properties and b 
on this account drank by many Mn 
homedans In 1792 Abdul UBxecm 


ocean which according to the Brah 
mlnlcal mythology although cxra- 
fated before her appenraoee was 
destitute of watcro^rRmnW/ totem 
broole Coiottet CsM/odie* Jlodgion 
and Jlerhert Bc£&, Baper tie 
lhcre.gomgnabobofShdmoor neir J"''’''"" 

the rrnt e£ut of India, and ahorc a « orrf de ) 

thwsai^ miles trafeliing distance Cauorooa.- 7 *A smaU diicfdiip in 


although a Blahomedan nercr drank 
any thing else. 

In the Driiiiii courts of Justice 
under the Bengal presidency the 


theprosinee of Gundnana formerlv 
a d^endent pereunnah on Sumbhuf. 
poor* and latterly n feudatory of tho 
Bntub goremment The town of 


-- - g — mea..ma KWTVI iiailVIi* A III. hUnil QI 

Ganges water la usedtoaneac wii- Oangpoor atanda in lat SI” 64 N, 
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Ion. 84° 3{y E , seventy-eight miles 
N. E from Sumbhulpoor 

When taken possession of by Ma- 
jor Roughsedge m 1818, this zemin- 
dary was found in so complete a state 
of desolation, that in his triennial 
settlement of the revenue it was only 
assessed at 1,250 Sumbhulpoor ru- 
pees, or about 800 siccas. Many 
streams and rivers flow ihi ough Gang- 
poor from the hills of Chuta Nagpoor, 
on their road to the province of Cut- 
tack, and ^valley of the Mahanuddy. 
In the channels of these, considera- 
ble quantities of gold are found, and 
occasionally diamonds of considera- 
ble magnitude, but the pestilential cli- 
mate of this most wretched district, 
deters the boldest European from at- 
tempting a regulai search for these 
much-pnzed productions. The ze- 
mindar’s name in 1819, was Raja In- 
dra Sicca Deo — {Roughsedge^ ) 

Gangoutm ( Ganga avatanj — A. 
celebrated place of pilgrimage in Noi- 
thern Hindostan, situated among the 
Himalaya mountains, near to which 
the river Ganges issues into day from 
under an immense mound of snow j 
lat 30° 59’ N , Ion. ^8° 66' E j sixty- 
two miles north by east from Serina- 
gur, 10,073 feet above the level of 
the sea. The temple here is merely 
a mundap of stone of a diminutive 
size, but it contains small statues of 
Bhagiratha, Ganga, and other local 
deities. It stands on a piece of rock, 
about twenty feet higher than the bed 
of the Ganges, and at a little distance 
thci e is a rough wooden building to 
shelter travellers. By the liver side 
there is a little soil where small cedars 
grow, but in general the mar^n is 
strewed with masses of rock On the 
26th May 1808 the mean breadth of 
the Ganges at Gangoutri was forty- 
three feet ; depth eighteen inches j on 
the 2d Juno the depth was two feet 
and rapidly increasing. The river has 
here an expanded bed and runs with 
a less furious current than immedi- 
ately above and below. 

There is no ullage here but merely 
a few sheds for the attendant Brah- 
mins, \iho reside here during the pil- 


grim season, but notwithstanding the 
great efficacy attributed to this pilgri- 
mage, It IS but very little frequented. 
It was 111 St visited by Captain Raper’s 
moonshee (whose name has not been 
recorded) in 1808 j by Mi Fraser in 
1815 ; and by Messrs. Hodgson and 
Herbert in 1817- 

By the natives the pilgrimage to 
Gangoutri is reckoned a great exer- 
tion of Hindoo devotion, the accom- 
plishment of which IS supposed to 
redeem the performer from many 
troubles in this world, and ensure a 
happy transit through all the staged 
of transmigration which he may have 
to undergo. The water taken from 
hence is drawn under the inspection 
of a Brahmin, to whom a trifling sum 
IS paid for the privilege of taking it, 
and much of it is ofiered up by, or 
on the part of the pilgrim at the tem- 
ple of Baidyanath in Bengal. The 
specific gravity of this river is said to 
exceed that of its neighbour the Ala- 
cananda, according to Hindoo belief, 
and is so pure as neither to evaporate, 
or become corrupted by being kept 
and transported to distant places — ‘ 
{Captain Hodgson, Herbert, Rapei, 

Ganjam ^ Ganjam, the depot J . — 
This distnct occupies the northern- 
most portion of the five Circars, and 
has a very extensive line of sea-coast. 
To the north it borders on the dis- 
tiict of Cuttack, which is subordi- 
nate to the Bengal presidency, to 
the south on that of Vizagapatam, to 
the east it has the bay of Bengal ; 
and on the west a barbarous and un- 
explored tract of the Orissa province 
The interior of this zillah, as also the 
names and relative distances of the 
towns and villages, are still very ill 
delineated in the best modern maps 
and require revision. The western 
portion of Ganjam is hilly, but not 
iar from the shore there are large and 
fertile plains, this being on the whole 
one of the most productive under the 
Madras presidency'. The climate is 
also more salubrious than some of 
the southern Circars, the land winds 
being comparatively little felt, but it 
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hat tiot«{tti<tan«)tn* been 
nUf ripeciftYlvin IHl$ rtperitnon! 
llir rara^ nf n itcleilticnthi feter 
%rbtch ftj parnitir « nlir 1 )n nucct ^oit 
ctn^rpoiiof liintldtun 
The nre oiliitBitnn Ihroii^hoiit 
Canjam ji utry enmi Icrable inter 
ninieil bn«rrrr 1 1 ratciiMre iraeta 
AfmmSooan Ilham Jnn|;!c Onecreat 
fort t In naiticular ct>m{io«etl pnn 
cntallj of batnlKW clumpi ) rorm the 
plain far n apace of n>,nt or im tniln 
Lotion It not irenmily Ril«ctl here, 
tml onW In dctacheil lyou The tame 
fSroDndthil iiroduce* cotton oneyrar 
« ill not ftn\« cr ihit crop the aucren! 
year Imi with encoun^emrnt the 
cultlmlion nn^ht Ite citmdnl and im 
prortti Tlie errhltccltircof the ilin 
ooo trlipou* riltfirei In Ihii quarter 
of India It Mulur l^eh temple It 
Compoted of a jrrottpe of rather low 
Imlldinj:*, In tome ea^ct delarhed tn 
othera Joined ncli nith a eradititcd 
pynmldieal roof lerminatiny In an 
ornamented eonteal cupola. Jii*"er 
iiiuth It the farounie ol jeet of n or 
ship. The }>ruicipal tontit for the 
eoaitms trade arc (lanjam Muntoor 
fetta (sxmapoor Calinpi itam and 
Buthampoor, nhleh In |h '*0 na* the 
head^usrten of the ciril et nbtl k 
ineni The etportt eon Ut uf cot 
ton cotioiKloth rice ati^tr rum 
ptiltes of all kifld^ pnm« uru;;t and 
ether lull produce naa phee and 
call to Denijal. In 1H17( the total 
poM collection of thepuhhe retenue 
aniounted to 119j0u(S ttar pa^ndit 
Ganjam escaped thePindary Inraiton 
aihlih In IhKi deiolMed Giintourt 
but In the fu1lo«tnj*ycar had a ti it 
from tlieie depredators «bo alihou^h 
Cipellcd in the short space of eleven 
days committed reta^ and left an 
Imprettlon of terror on the mindi of 
the inhabitanta scarcely Inferiar to 
what liad been experienced In Cun 
toor«>-<d Grant JMsion ?«//ar- 
<o» d-r) 

Gansam.— A town In the northern 
Circars the former eapilal of the 
prccedinj; district situated near the 
aea coast In the bai of Bcusal t lot 
10*9I'N., Ion 85* IVF It standi 

«OL I 


on an etevaled portion of the plain, 
ulih a ran^ of fiii;h mountains nt the 
diktanee o? a few mtlev In the Inch 
ground The public Inuldings of ilm 
station a* wcil ni the houiei and 
gar lent of the niiliant, «rrr on n 
scale of pan leur siirpaulng aimn t 
cvetjr other station un ler the Madras 
prcsidenej i Init In lh20, these an I 
the fort and cantonments were poin* 
raptlly to itceiy At that dale an 
nl I Invalid seremnt In charge of the 
firtt «at the mil remaining «tilte In 
halitanl cirn the mniter attendant 
iiavlag taken fll,.ht to Muntooreolfa 
Tlie native onartcr of the town was 
father lest dr* ofstr, half the hoiKci 
being still InhabitrtI ^fcaniihUe the 
fever, nhlcli had caused ililt general 
dtipemon, and which fiA 1 itt one*n 
(nt arat titppoml) In a great ftomling 
of the low rouhir) from a violent 
storm, ha I ahogrtiier cea cd and 
Ganjvm was again ronsideml more 
healthy than eicn the nd^hbounn* 
station of \ irampatam Such are the 
ttciititudetofairopicalclimBfe Hie 
principal arm of the Ganjam rtvrr 
which entera the sea to the setiih of 
the town Is almut ime third of n mile 
broB I and it foribhle at most sea ont 
of the vrar Anoilirr narrower Imt 
drrncr Wnrh Itcroimlon awootleii 
Iwt ige built toniewliat on the prir* 
ctplc of the tsngvn oftbe liiwalaya 
meuntaliii.*(f«//tr/en 

Camobah^A town In tlie pro. 
since of AJmeer the camial of a 
tract nameiJ Coitwar wldch three 
vtigns \ntV hdontjftd to Odtspoev — 

GAnAiuna^Apett) state in Nor 
them llindoitan formerly one of the 
twenty 'our mjatfilpi and now iti 
biitary to Ncnaiil Hie cfiiri a Castle 
built of bnrfc and turroundcil by 
almui snenty hutf standsontheinn 
Ola lull In Ini N Ion 87* 

To K eighty mites west of Catman 
Uoo 

GAaewDLK —See Guanou 

GAaiAOtiAB '—A town to (he Guje 
rat Peninsula forty four miles wc t 
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liom llie gulf of Cambay; lat. 21.30' 
N., Ion. 

Gahilwaiia. — town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, the head of a 
pcrgunnah of the same name belong- 
ing to the British government, six- 
teen miles S, W. of Sacur and twenty- 
four miles N. E. of Chowragbur. Lat. 
22“ 49' N., Ion. 79“ 15' E. — (ilfc/- 

COlWi 

Gaubows ( Garudas) — ^Tliis tribe 
formerly occupied an extensive tract 
of countiy between the 25th and 26th 
degrees of north latitude ; bounded 
on the north by the course of the 
Brahmaputra, on the south by the 
districts of Silhet and Mymunsmgh, 
to the east by Assam and Gentiah, 
and on the west by a bend of the 
Brahmaputra. Such were the ancient 
dimensions, which, besides the coun- 
try still retained by the independent 
Garrows, comprehended the territo- 
rial divisions in modern maps named 
Howeragliaut, Measpara (or Mecli- 
para), Caloomaloopara, Cuiiybarry, 
Gonasser, Susung, and, Sheerpoor, 
in Mymunsmgh At present the 
tract occupied by the independent 
Garrows cannot be estimated at more 
than ISO miles in length by thirty m 
breadth, and nowhere touches the 
Brahmaputra. Seen from the con- 
fines, the whole appears to be a con- 
fused assemblage of hills, from 100 
to 3,000 feet high, watered by nu- 
merous small streams, and contain- 
ing scarcely any level ground, the 
hills being every wheie immediately 
contiguous to each other. Towards 
the centre it is said (for they have 
only been recently penetrated by Eu- 
ropeans) there are immense masses 
of naked rock, and laige spaces des- 
titute of vegetation ; but in general 
the hills, though steep, consist of a 
nch deep soil, suitable for the hoe 
cultivation. The climate being very 
humid, such a soil produces a most 
exuberant vegetation, and where un- 
disturbed by agriculture, the moun- 
tains are covered with noble forests, 
containing an infinite variety of cu- 
rious and ornamental plants. 

In geological structure the Garrow 


mountains are of two orders. The 
first rise to the height of two or three 
thousand feet, and in some 'parts 
more; are composed of granite, with 
veins of unmixed quartz beneath, 
and of pure white felspar towards 
the summits. The hills of the se- 
cond order ai e seldom above 200 feet 
high, and appear to have been form- 
ed by the operation of water, the 
strata being nearly horizontal, and 
them substance composed of clay, 
sand, and small stones. In some 
places, on a mountain above 4,000 
feet high, north of Robagiri, ridges 
of gneiss appear, more especially at 
the top, in a position nearly vertical. 
At Robagiri, above the white clay, a 
stratum of limestone, abounding in 
nummulitcs, appears in the bed of 
the river. 

Besides the space above-mention- 
ed, the Garrows seem formerly to, 
have occupied much of the adjacent 
low country, and still retain some 
portions as subjects of the neigh- 
bouring powers, most of the rajas, 
tiibutary to Assam on the south side 
of the Brahmaputra being of the 
Garrow tribe. On the British fron- 
tier the several large estates adjoining 
to the Brahmaputra on the east have 
never, undei any government, been 
regularly surveyed, nor have their 
internal resources until very lately 
been the object of official scrutinj'. 
During the Mogul government some 
of them were made liable to a pro- 
vision of elephants, some to certain 
assignments towards defraying the 
expenses of the Dacca artillery park, 
and others to the maintenance of a 
few petty garrisons; but the internal 
administration was left almost en- 
tirely to the hereditary chiefs found 
in possession of the principalities, 
who were treated rather as tributa- 
ries than subjects. This arrange- 
ment probably originated partly from 
the wild and uncultivated state of 
the country, which did not admit of 
a regular assessment, and partly from 
an adherence to a favouiite maium 
of Mogul pohej', that of conciliating 
the good-wiUof chiefs possessing local 
influence on their distant frontiers. 
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%VhateTcr share of {ndepfii fence 
the Cerrow^ bim hare rrUtned dor 
ifiR the tw«r or the ^le{pll«• ohote 
catalry eeoul not fcnettate lh««e 
impcrrions forc«!«, they won lett 
n hm the •ifjscent tcnifntiiir* of llm 
pal could call to their aitlkUnce 
the terron of I)nti<h tnntmttry. 
epamst ohtch the bons twords •fMi 
apean of the Oarrowi ronld cippoie 
lett a fecblp rMUtanee. In A 11 
177 s the chowilnetof Mraiparaand 
Curnt«arrv tinder pretence of io- 
curviont madel^ the Gamrat col 
letted a con sJcrable body of armed 
men and invadnl the hilla arhere 
they are tald to have rootinueil for 
too or three yeara^ dunnp ohich pc> 
nod prrat mimhen of ihetrfollovcra 
nre aaid to hate fallen tietima to the 
unhcalduneaa of the ctimMe They 
crentuallv however, auereeded in 
aubJuine aeveral trili^ and it t« aa* 
aerted that on t!u< occatlon the hill 
chief Itoneta first heeame inlgeel 
to the authority of Cnrvybarvy In 
I7V1 Cttrrjharvy Caloomaloopara, 
and 3tea«nara vrere eonialenu by 
the comtmitionrr in Cooeh Halier to 
be three htinrary mihili (land* pay 
iep rente In perpetuitvX the aueia- 
menta on which were nird at a low 
rate on condition of thetr opponnp 
the Gartow motintalnecri, far it ap* 
peara there tribev were In the halnt 
of makinp annual plundering Incur 
itona ilmilar to thotc eommuled on 
the iottth*we9t frontier by the Ma- 
harattaa. The ehowdnes of the above 
three elates had mihia^ tanh con* 
ferred on tlicm and tmuT revenue for 
duties leied but not for land{ net 
the did the tenaota pay any rent 
except for a few trseta within tlie In 
iindMlon of the Brahmaputra hold 
ins their lands by military tenure 
Tnese feudal urranj^ementi enabled 
the chicfa to organixe auch a force 
that In 1761 Ram Ham thechowdry 
of ^teainara* attacked and deTeated 
^Ir Baillle a mercliant then midtiig 
at Goalimra on the fronticrv of Av 
aam but wlio it anpeara bad also on 
atmyofhiaovin in process of time, 
when the connexion of the Garrow 
ebiefs with the Mogul govemnentof 


Bengal became more matured they 
bryan to pay a trifling rercntie In 
cotton Ihritapleproduction oftheir 
hdUt every loal broucht to market 
by thr«e mountamecra Mng aceotn 
Mnlrd by a stmll Imndle nameil the 
Imcha or young load for the xernlo- 
data share 1 lie mam load was car 
fiction lhehack«in a longliatket slnng 
round the forehead while the young 
load wa earned In one hand nnd the 
eumburee orlongiword iniheothcr 
In 171*1 the repeated aeta of eon 
tnmney on the part of the Ciirfy 
barry trmlndar. Induced the govern 
ment to detach a party against him 
under the command of CapL Damh, 
who raptured the fortlficil residenro 
of the ehoadry. In conscqucoce of 
whlHi he paid up the arrears. This 
was the fint time that a regular 0n« 
tikh forte had been sent to Curry* 
harry The aflaira of t!ie aemindar 
fidlingaubsementlrlntodtiorder the 
estate wn« brmvht to tale and the 
{mrtliasrr rained not being able to 
mcll an estate the extent of which 
was undefined and the owner sub* 
Jectetl to continual alarms of eonfia- 
gratlon and massacre from the airag* 
gles of the western Gsrrowa 10 ahake 
olf a yoke which they had long bom 
with impaticner llungta, one of 
tbetr pnnripal leaders died many 
years ago and sras aueeeeded by his 
ton Vgiind who was alire In 181*1 
and was then said to |iosseti much 
wealth In slaves brass noti^ end hu 
nan skulls. Tills clilcf attended the 
marriage of the cetnlndar of Curry* 
harry a ton, when a palanquin was 
presented to him. which, haiing first 
depnred it of the poles as tiseless 
he entered and was borne away 
over the lilllt on the head of hu 
slaves. III! family eslahlishment was 
■aid to be so numerous ax to require 
fire dhenkies (tnoclimM to clean nee) 
tolie constantly kentatwork. Agiintra 
influence prevalleu over that portion 
of the Garrow mountains winch he 
conitguous Id Curryliarry and M) 
raunstneh and under him are ghee* 
rlea nnd bhoomeas \1oca1 ehtefs) who 
exercise authority over llie particular 
villages in which they reside 
0 O n * 
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The Gaviows have no other means 
of disposing of their cotton than by 
carrying it to the Bengalese markets, 
■which they continue to do notwith- 
standing the constant succession of 
fraud, falsehood, and extortion which 
they there experience. The tiade 
with Rungpoor is entirely earned on 
at these foi eign marts, to which in 
ordinary times the Garrows repair 
once a week during the dry season, 
more especially in the months of 
December, January and February 
When the Garrow arrives at the 
market, the zemindar commences by 
taking pait of the cotton as his share; 
the remainder is exchanged for salt, 
cattle, hogs, goats, dogs, cats, ducks, 
fowls, fish diy and fresh, tortoises, 
rice, extract of sugar-cane for eat- 
ing, tobacco and betel- nut foi chew- 
ing, some hoes, spinning wheels, 
brass-ware, Monohari ornaments, and 
also some silk, erendi, and cotton 
cloths. In 1809 there were 47,000 
maunds of cotton brought into the 
Rungpoor district by the Garrows, 
but of tins 10,000 maunds came from 
Currybairy, and 700 from the Gar- 
rows of Assam. It is uncertain what 
quantity went to the southern mar- 
kets, but were the Garrows sure of 
a reasonable recompense, the quan- 
tity might be greatly augmented By 
a reasonable exchange is meant their 
receiving a maund of good salt for 
two maunds of cotton, whereas what 
they now i eceive is adulterated with 
a mixture of earth and addition of 
moisture The value of the cotton, 
however, fai exceeds the amount of 
all the other goods, and a large ba- 
lance is paid in rupees, which is the 
only com the Ganows will accept; 
the best caglc-wood is found among 
the Garrow hills, but hitherto little 
has been procured 
The picsence of an armed esta- 
tablishinent is indispensable, to keep 
the peace while the traffic is going on, 
and to give confidence to the sly but 
timid Bengalese. It was formerly the 
custom to keep a large body of* 
matchlock-mcn with matches leady 
lighted, who paraded round the mar- 
ket during the sale, and dischaiged a 


matchlock at short intervals, to re- 
mind the savages that they were on 
the aleit. Without this coercion, the 
Gairows, on the least dispute be- 
tween one of their party and a mer- 
chant, would rise in arras and mas- 
sacre all within their reach. Not- 
withstanding these precautions, the 
Gairows continued to perpetratesiich 
atrocities, that in 1815 all commer- 
cial intercourse was interdicted, and 
parties of police peons stationed at 
the different maits in the vicinity of 
their mountains to enforce the pro- 
hibition. 

With respect to the term Garrow, 
that people assert that it is aBengalese 
denomination, nor doesit appeal that 
either nation have any general name 
foi the congeries of elevations which 
we call the Garrow mountains, nor 
for their inhabitants collectively, each 
tribe or clan having a name peculiar 
to Itself. The northern Gan ows ai e 
a short, strong-limbed, active people, 
with strongly-maiked Chinese coun- 
tenances, and, ingeneial, haish fea- 
tures , but some of their chiefs are 
rathei handsome, and in manners and 
vivacity are said greatlyto excel the ad- 
jacent Bengalese zemindars. A Gar- 
low woman can carry over the lulls 
as great a load as a Bengalese man 
can cany over the plain, and a Gar- 
row man one-third more. For their 
own eating, the Ganows rear cattle, 
goats, swine, dogs, cats, fowls, and 
ducks, and purchase fiom the inha- 
bitants of the low countries all these 
animals, besides tortoises and fish, 
fresh and dried. Among the hills 
they procure deer, wild hogs, frogs, 
and snakes, all of which they eat, 
rejecting no food but milk, which 
they utterly abhor and abominate in 
any shape whatevei, comparing it by 
way of execration to diseased mat- 
ter They ai e very partial to puppies, 
and the mode of cooking them is 
worthy of notice, as fuinishing an 
example of their diabolical ciueltj. 
They first incite the dog to eat as 
much rice as he can swallow, after 
which they tie his foiii legs togcthci 
and throw him alive on the fire , 
when they consider the body to be 
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kalBctentlf rpistctl, lliey tnVeit out 
rip up the Ifcllry um liiTlilp the rice 
in equal aliarca ninonj; tlic |nrtjr a< 
letnhlciL The whole of this proreM 
hat Iwcn rrpflitedly witncs^cU hjr the 
Drnfinicse trailers at the cotton nnrts 
One more tnMnncc of Ihdr eiiti 
nary opcmtlont will prolnhly stiflice 
Mlien a qtiarrcl aniet between two 
Oarrowa the trrtkcr party ilics to n 
distant hill to elude the sen;;nnce of 
fais antneonikt Imt both parlies im 
mcJiateU plint a tree Iteanii;* a sour 
fruit callctl ebataVor, and male n 
solemn tow tliat thep will arntl them 
tclecs of the enrlicst opnortnnliy 
that presents it df of enlinj* their 
adversary ahendwiththefnirtofthe 
fruit. A peneration someiinies p'isscs 
away wiiliout either |>arty betn(* able 
to execute the measure to eonteni 
{dation m winch ease tlie feud <le- 
acends as an lieirloom to tlie clilUrtn 
The party that eventualU auccccdt 
having cut off the head of his slam 
adrenatr summons all his friends, 
and boils the head along with the 
fhiit of tht tree cats of the aotip 
bimsclfanddt tninitcs the rest among 
hisfncmisf the tree is then cut down, 
and the feud ends 
*nicirvMeialitedtet consists chtdly 
of nreanJiDillct with many aniois 
culadiunis, and diikcorcas (or sea 
sonmg they lissc ctqisicums onions, 
and garlic hut they do not tiso tur 
menc In their cooVery they emjiloy 
both salt and ashes and sometimes 
oil but thi^ailtisate no plant that 

f iroduccs tliL latter They prepm n 
croiented liquor both from nee and 
millet whicti Is not distilled, but 
drank to excess both by men and 
Women, on whidi occasions they 
usually squabble and figlit Many of 
them prefer wine to brandy whieii is 
seldom done by a Hindoo topi.r or 
by savage nations gencnlly 
A process somewhat diflcrent is 
followed when they manage to asms- 
ait ate any Bengalese zemindar On 
these oeeasions greot nnmbcn of rr 
lations and neighbours are collected 
round the rcckin" heads broii-ht back 
as trophies which being filled with 
liquor and food, the Garroas dance 


round tliem, singing songs of triumph 
After thus rcjoiciti'* the heads nre 
buried for tin purpose of rotting off 
the flesh, and when amicd nt n pro- 
per stage of iHitre'netlon are dug tip 
cleansed of their filth sting nnd 
danccti riiniiil ns before and tben 
suspinded In tlie houses of the jier- 
|»etrnlors of the massacre It is a 
mistaken notion that it Is a mere ab- 
stract ftindness for luinian skulls ilint 
Insti stes the moiintaineera to tlieso 
ntroeitles were that themotlie the 
skulls of persons dying a natiirol 
dro h would likewise be in demand, 
which IS not the fart It nny con 
se«|tient|y lie ndmilted that it is the 
mode of nctiiti ition by laftle stir 
prise or amunscmlr tint stamps in 
tlieonmlon oftheGarrows thesaliie 
offt Itcngatcse cranium, wlndt is tic 
sides estcrmetl In proportion to the 
mnk of Its former possessor In 
tBt»> the skull of n Iltiidoo factor 
who diiriflgliis hfo^time had purchased 
tlie reiiiindiry of Caloomaloonara, 
«ns ralucd at I ODDrtqiccs anJthac 
of Indra Tnlookdar ngent to tho 
Curry bsrry remmdar, atfiOO rupees, 
wiiile the price of a eommoii pen- 
sanis WAS only from ten to Iwelvn 
rupees of defiaenl weleiit Tv thh 
custom of bosrdiiig skulls and of 
making them the circulating med um 
in large payments is to lie attributed 
the esireme care with which tho 
Carrows burn to powder the entire 
liodies of tlinr ow n pCMle,Icst by nny 
accident the skull of a Garrow sfionld 
lie passed off as tliat of a Bengilese 
7'liese domestic fends would lio 
Immortal if there were not in most 
tribes 0 council of clncfs and head 
men, who emlenvour to reconalc all 
those of the clan who have disputes, 
for it is r*ild they have no rijlit to 
Inflict any minlsliiitcnt unless n man 
he detected in uttering n faKehood 
before them. Tlie havoc such n re- 
gulation would occasion, were it ex 
tended to their Bengalese ncigliboun 
will he duty opprcciatcd by the Lure 
pcan ftinctionaries whonilmlnister jiis- 
ticoin that land oriiiendocity Among 
tho Garrows dishonesty and stealing 
ore not frequent hut murder » a 
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Clime of oidinary occuncncc, a Gnr- 
row man nc\ cr being seen witiiout 
bis sword. With this he carves his 
meat and cuts Ins way through the 
forest ; and so fond arc tiicy of the 
weapon, oi aware of its utility for 
defence, that thej' never part with it, 
even when loaded with the heaviest 
burthens. Their habits of intoxica- 
tion also occasion frequent cnincs. 
Fool pci sons get drunk once a month, 
the chiefs once ever} two or three 
dn3S, on which occurrences they 
squabble, fight, and assassinate. 

With respect to religion, the un- 
converted Garrows of the hills be- 
lieve in the transmigration of souls 
as a state of reward and punishment 
Sail Jung is their supreme god, who 
has a wi^ named Manim ; but they 
have no images or temples. In front 
of each house a dry bamboo i/ith its 
branches adhering is Axed in tlic 
ground, before which, after having 
adorned it with tufts of cotton, 
thread, and flowers, they make their 
offerings. In science they have not 
adianced so fni as to be able to wnte 
therf own language , but a few on the 
frontier have learned to write the 
Bengalese; and although so much 
cotton is produced in their countiy, 
it IS only recently that they have be- 
gun to practice the art of weaving it. 

The particulars above detailed have 
reference principally to the northern 
Garrows, between whom and the 
southern there appears to be no 
essential difference, except that the 
latter seem to have undergone a pai- 
lial conversion to the Brahminical 
doctnnes. The southern Garrows are 
stout, well-shaped men, hardy, and 
able to do much work. They have a 
surly look, a flat Caffry nose, small 
eyes, wrinkled forehead, and over- 
hanging eye-brows, with a large 
mouth, thick lips, and round face. 
Their colour is of a light or deep 
brown. The women are extremely 
short and squat in their stature, with 
masculine features, and almost mas- 
culine strength In their ears a num- 
ber of brass rings are fixed, some- 
times as many as thirty, increasing in 
diameter from thiee to six inches 


The females work at all the most 
lubonoiis occupations. Their food 
is the same as that of the northern 
tribes, hilt their houses seem of a su- 
perior description : these are named 
chaiings, and arc raised on piles three 
and four feet from the giound, being 
in length from 30 to 150 feet, by 
from ten to forty in breadth. The 
props of the house consist of large 
sail! timbers, over which other large 
timbers arc placed horizontally, and 
the roofs arc finished with bamboos, 
mats, and strong grass The lattei 
are uncommonly well executed, espe- 
cially in the houses of the bhoomcas 
or chief men. This dwelling consists 
of two apartments : one floored and 
raised on piles; the othci for their 
cattle, without a floor, at one end. 
The chiefs wear silk turbans, but 
their apparel is generally covered 
with bugs. 

These Garrows arc said to be of a 
mild temper and gay disposition, and 
very fond of dancing. In regulating 
these, twenty or thirty men stand be- 
hind each other, holding by the sides 
of their belts, and then go round in 
circle, hopping first on one foot, after 
which they hop on the other. The 
women dance in rows/ and hop in the 
like manner. During their festivals 
they eat and drink to such an excess, 
that they require a day or two to get 
properly sober. Marriage is generally 
settled by the parties interested, but 
sometimesby the parents. If the latter 
do not readily accede to the wushes 
of their child, they are well beaten 
by the fnends of the other party, and 
even by persons unconnected with 
either, until they acquiese, and the 
drubbing is rarely ineffectual. Among 
this people the youngest daughter is 
always the heiress; and the females 
generally, although they work hard, 
have great privileges, and in their 
debates have quite as much to say as 
the men. If her husband dies the 
wife marries one of his brothers, and 
if they all die she marries their father. 
The dead are kept four days and then 
burned If the chief be a highland 
chief of common rank, the head of 
one of his slaves should be buincd 
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%ix)i h!m} lut If he l« » ctiicf ©f 
fTcal © iMRe " t 

»bm nil/ out fftitn Inc hill* mu 
» cne 0 tlmdo©^ ©htwc head the/ cut 
^ andtmni tlong «»ih the l»J/ of 
Ihdr chRftain The cttiiomi of the 
llajin irtl'C, «ho wWe ol the foot of 
thcGarrow meuntaint |wrtaiein^ 


Gaci.0A.^A atrutic liillf diatmt 
In the province of Caudrtiti until 


lhl8 tno^ l>fK*ca«ei| |i> the llolcar 
famtl/ The (ountr|^ U fcrtiie enit 
ehoundi ohh mountain •trrttna) but 
when lahrn po%ir%tton of b/ the Bn 
tifth /OTcnimcftti n«in]: io the fneea* 
rant raTagn It liai! luitaincif waa 
fount! in 0 atate of im^t ilcvoUlton 
BoIJrv Gaulna the pnnc^ townv 
are Chantfore l«nncir Saumpoor 
and \\uciB»r/ 


of the Hindoo ax ther will tint hti! 
a cow but the/ wonhip the tiger 
Such art the pcopte whoa aatrmegt 
coneurrenev of nrrutniiancet hat 
brought In contact with the Britlvh 
nation t and where the two eatrttnet 
of tiTiiiaitlon and the want of It 
nect the lait la aure to atiretimb 
Af ret, howtrer the/ are an l(hfo> 
pendent CDtneiQeit/ even the Bntl«h 
at tucemtort to the ^fogula haHn« 
no elaimt on their landi far Irti an/ 
tenindar nndcr that goiemment 


GativA^A i>lli*rofl In the pnv 
tlnce of Candnth tight/ icrtit miln 
N tl from the nt/ of Aurunptad 
lat 20*44 V Ion 74*83 K Thia 


fort •land* on a hleb roeV/ mountain, 
the top of which It turmunded b/ a 
Hone and Imck wall about a mite in 
ctmimfcCrnct and Iwrnt} fret hi„h 


Tfae eountrv from which th^ bare 
lieen ^vrn b/ the Bengalcte of 


The entrance from the prtlah It hv 
winding tirpt well protccledt/ walui 
and M,.h tower* and the diatance to 
the top about a quancr of a mile 
On the n«t tide there it a high lotw 
rtn hRl connected with the firti b/ 
willt and tewm, and compictcl/ 
commanded h/ ft 


CaloonialeoparB and Mrehpara. eon 
linuet watte, and trill prolttbt> fe> 
main to until the grimneet of the 
Gantrtri are rrdrr^ and thetr 
larunlont rettralned In Mr 
binoa rceomtsended that an IntAii 
geot nauteof rank, with one or more 


dcpotlet thouU be enpeinicd to tbe 
•ujKtiateadaoce of the whole range 


The loww or Mlab of Caulna hea 
riofcl/ under the north tide of the 
mouaiala, lurrounded by a mud wall 
andtowert. It waa formrrlr a targe 
nlacr bulla IblC, while anljett to 
llolcar, it had greatlr ilcca/cd aU 
Ihoueh loo ttrong to be moleatcd ^ 
the Bhetit or Vindamra To the 
nenh>eait and wcti Gaulna Is ea 


ofOarrowhUli aad to cite df Acne/ 
to hit office that a tmall corps, con 
aUtIng evclaiitely of Nucfilec. Coo* 
chlet, Ilalma lUpmngwct and other 
abonginait, should l>c plictd under 
hlme^5iii«n / Uudleatfn, il Srvtt 
rtnott,4r) 


GatKAaira.^A town on the wa 


compstted b/ high barren hills, but 
to the tooth there It a fine wley 


coast of tlie prorlaee of Canan, 
l«ent/>one miles \ b/ from 
Ooerei lat.l4*3?V., Ion ;S*&i 


to me loum mere it a one tallw 
boundnl b/ the termination of the 
weitcm ghauU The fort is abuo 
dantl/ supplied witli water preterved 
In tanks and the air at the tummit 




vei nment. — iSutJie) landy Malcolm, 
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Gaunsa, Laui Isle — A small 
island lying oif the coast of Sumati a , 
lat, 1' 48" 78, whei e the party under 
Capt. Cnsp^ in A D 1823, ascertained 
the length of the pendulum under 
the equator, which, aftei numerous 
experiments earned on for neaily 
three months, was determined to be 
3,902,125,994 inches. 

Gawelghuk ^ Gayalghur at GJiar- 
gawilj — ^A considerable district in 
the province of Berar, situated about 
the 21st degree of north latitude, 
and in 1582 described by Abul Fazel 
under the name of Kavveel. The 
surface of the country to the north- 
east rises into hills of considerable 
elevation, and is naturally very strong 
and defensible , the other portion is 
less hilly, and when under tolerable 
cultivation very productive, owing 
probably to the multitude of small 
streams b^ which it is intersected. 

Gawelghub. — A. fortress in the 
province of Berai, the capital of the 
preceding district, situated on a high 
and rocky lull, in the midst of a 
lange of mountains Ijing between the 
souices of the Tuptee and Foorna 
rivers j lat. 21° 22 N., Ion. 77® 24' E., 
fifteen miles NW. fiom Ellichpoor. 
Fronting the north there is one com- 
plete inner fort, where the rock is 
most inaccessible , and this citadel is 
strengthened and defended by an 
outer fort, which entirely covers it 
to the north and west The outer 
fort has a thick wall, which covers 
its approach by the noilh from the 
village of Lambada, all of which walls 
aie strongly built and fortified by 
towers and rainpai ts. To the whole 
of the fortifications there are three 
gates ; one to the south leading to 
the inner fort; one to the north 
which leads to the outer foit, and 
one to the north w'hioh communicates 
with the third wall The ascent to 
the first gate is \ ery long, steep, and 
difficult , that to the second is by a 
road used for the common commu- 
nications of the garrison with the 
country to the southward, but which 


leads no further than the gate It is 
extremely narrow, the rock being 
scooped out on each side, and from 
Its passing round the outside of the 
fort, is exposed to its fire for a con- 
siderable distance Such were the 
reputed strength and complication of 
its defences : notwithstanding which 
It was taken by stoim in 1803, by 
the armies undei Geneial Wellesley 
and Colonel Stevenson, after a siege 
of only two da} s , indeed the facility 
with which these apparently impreg- 
nable hill foi tresses are captuied cre- 
ate strong doubts of their intrinsic 
strength, and suspicion of exaggera- 
tion in then description This fortress 
was acquired by Ragojee Bhoonsla, 
the first about A D 1754, having been 
previously possessed by a Gond chief. 
— {5th Register, ) 

Gata Isle ^ or Pulo Gaya) — A 
small island in the eastei n seas lying 
off the north-west coast of Borneo, 
about seven miles in circumfeience, 
and, being very near the mam land, 
appeals from the sea to be an integral 
portion of Its enormous neighbour; 
fat 7°N, Ion 116° 2' B. Near to 
Pulo Gaya are many smaller, such as 
Pulo Pangir, Pulo Pun, Pulo Udar, 
&c. 

Gaya ( Gaya ). — A city in the 
province and district of Bahar, of 
which last It IS the modern capital , 
lat 24° 49' N., Ion 85° E., fifty-five 
miles south from Patna It consists 
of two parts, one the residence of 
the priests, which is Gaya proper , the 
other the residence of ti adesmen, &c , 
which having been very much en- 
larged and ornamented by Ml. Thos. 
Law, IS now called Sahebgunge. The 
old town of Gaya stands on a rocky 
eminence between a lull and the 
Fulgo river , Sahebgunge stands on a 
plain on the bank of the Fulgd, south 
from a hill named Ramsila. Foi- 
merly between the two there was an 
open sandy space called the Ruinna 
or chase, but the court-houses have 
occupied part of this, and the re- 
mainder IS taken up by the houses 
and gardens of the few Europeans at 
the station. The streets in the quar- 




It II prolialile lltat «t lout 400 have 
been fiincc aJded The «hole ore 


full of Mpitlauan forbe^tde^ ihe re* 
udeot irdtalnuou tlictc ore al«o\« 
many atrangen on the spot ond the 


ot the tomb of It soint nror KtndujTU 
At Gnjo ot present there is no 
trsre of ony considerable building of 
the leo't ontlfputy moit of the 


pitgnms and Ihcir followeni oAen 
amount to several thousandi The 
adjacent hiU of Kam«da osoeUas 
almost every remarkable eminence In 


Images and even maierials appearing 
to liate lieen brouglit from Buddha 
Gaya and tlie universal opinion la 
lliat fire or six centuries ago. Gaya 
as a place of worship oas lo com 


the neighbourhood of this singular 

I ilace is the theme of m}thologicBl 
^end and the excavations are be* 


l^end and the excavations are be* 
)ODd number Many of tlicse are 
Yaultcd caverns cut out of Immense 
masses of solid gmmte« the interior 
surface of which has Imn highly po- 
lished Hiey are distinguisheble from 
the cave temnlea of the Deccan and 
west of Inunt by the absence of 
images and other mjUiologleal dceo* 


pamtive ebsciinty when jirobablv 
the legend nowcurrentwas tnientedi 


and Msnted to the prevailing opi* 
nions > rom this era tlie number of 
pdgnmehos liccn gradually increasing! 
but these devout persons sufferM 
many checks until Mr Imw protected 
them by new regulauons. Prior to 
this the pilgrims on approaching 
Gaya, found custom house* erected 
b} cv^ landholder or petty olTiecr 
who had local power siiificient to ex 
tort contributions These Mr I aw 
eboluhed, ond having ascertained that 
four sorts of pilgnniagcs were usii 
ally performed he fixed on a certain 
sum foe a license for tlio cri^iration 
of each Deductions arc however, 
made on all licenses to tho Nepaulcsc 


ratlonsi although therearegroups of 
Brahminicat dctties sciilntu^ in re* 
lief on some of the rocKs at the base 


of the hill and on the ground not 
far oflTls an insulated figure of Buddha 
xn a aUtif^ posture m tupcrhum&n 
dimensions 

What IS called Pritsda or the hill 
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and on the highest licenses to pci> 
sons who bring water from the Gan- 
gesj which class arc considered holy, 
•and aie generally poor. 

Among the places of minor efficacy 
in the neighbourhood of the chief 
sanctuaries was a tank ; but a gentle- 
man of the name of Seton having 
cut a road through it, the water and 
its reputation disappeared. Mr. Se- 
ton, during the operation, having 
found a lingam or emblem of Siva, 
gave it to Raja Mctraject of Tickary, 
who placed it in a neat little temple. 
This entirely satisfied the people, who 
made no complaint about the viola- 
tion of the sacred place j indeed the 
moderation of the Hindoos in this 
respect is much to be admired. In 
another quarter is a tank named Vai- 
turani, after a pool near the residence 
of Yama, the infernal judge, in which 
the souls of dead persons arc boiled, 
unless they have had the precaution 
of bathing in the terrestrial pool, or 
if, while on its banks, they omitted 
to give a few cowries to the Brah- 
mins. 

Respecting this celebrated place of 
worship there are many Brahminical 
legends, of which' the following has 
the merit of being the shortest. 
Gaya, an Asoor, giant, and infidel, 
by severe penance obtained dmne 
favour, and subjugated the three 
worlds (heaven, earth, and hell) to 
his power. The demigods, bereft of 
their dignity, implored the assistance 
of Vishnu, who entered into a long 
contest with the Asoor, but could 
not overcome him. The monster, 
however, was so well pleased with 
Vishnu’s prowess, that he promised 
to give him whatever blessing he 
should ask j and the latter in conse- 
quence requested him to descend to 
the infernal regions. The giant con- 
sented, but begged he might be 
pressed down by Vishnu’s foot, which 
was accordingly done, and the scene 
of action has ever since been reckon- 
ed sacred for the space of several 
square miles. Such is one of the 
Brahminical traditions; but the Budd- 
hists ascribe the sanctity of Gaya to 
Its having been either the birth-place 


or residence of their great prophet 
and legislator. The British govern- 
ment has an agent at Gaya, who le- 
sdes a tax on each pilgrim, according 
to the magnitude of the sins he has 
to expiate, and of the consequent 
ceremonies he has to perform. One 
class, visiting only one place, pays 
2i rupees ; another, visiting two places, 
32 rupees, a third, visiting thirty- 
eight places, pays 4 1 * 0 - rupees; and 
the fourth class, visiting forty-five 
places, 141 rupees. The duty to go- 
vernment, however, is but a small 
part of the pilgrim’s expense, for he 
IS fleeced by the pnests, not only of 
all the money he brings with him, but 
of promissory notes for future pay- 
ments, which are sent after him when 
he returns home ; the Gayawals, or 
priests of Gaya, maintaining emis- 
saries for this purpose in the remotest 
parts of India, which they also occa- 
bionally visit on spccdlation. The 
most numerous votaries are Ben- 
galese and Maharattas ; and some of 
the great chiefs of the latter have 
been known to expend 50,000 rupees. 

When a pilgrim arrives, his gaya- 
Wal, or spiritual father, conducts him 
to the darogah. Or superintending 
officer, and explains to him the ce- 
remonies his client is desirobs of 
performing; after which an order, 
specifying the names of the pilgntn 
and gayawal, as also of the ceremo- 
nies contemplated, is made out and 
signed by the collector. There are 
numberless regulations among the 
Gayawals for the internal manage- 
ment, but they are a sort of free- 
masonry, the particulars of which 
hare never been communicated to 
the public, although a translation or 
abstract would certainly prove cu- 
rious and interesting. Formerly it 
was cilstomary for the pnest to keeji 
the thumbs of his votary tied until 
he consented to give a sum propor- 
tionate to bis circumstances ; but the 
Bntish government has ordered that 
all contributions shall be voluntary, 
and the collector of the tax, or the 
magistrate, will, on complaint, com- 
pel the priest to perform his duty, 
and to accept whatevei the pilgrim 
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cliOQses to give Pcrtonv from n 
dntante are «tiU |!rostljr aboted, Imt 
the checVa impoicd have rendereU 
violence left rractieablci and the in* 
troduction oi the llriti^h police tp 
tem ao well ntdilidied tlieir pervonat 
aeeuntp that the number of theta 
wanilcrcn hat been sraduallj Incrtau 
ine In Al) I7W> the nomtier of 
piienma «tho reeelTcdliccmea to nor 
ah^aiGayawat 21^9; In 18tt It 
wat 31»U4 In IHItf the grott cot 
lectioni amounted to aleca 

mpect charges netreeeipu, 

tivea rupc» 

It is utualljr supposed that the 
nembtf of plignmt and their atten- 
dants in onltnaiyr years is not teas 
than lOOOOOt hut In times of peaee» 
tihen tinted hv any of the great ^U- 
haratta chicftaina, the number pra- 
babljr cieceds 200 000 persons trith 
nanjr horses j nor trill Itreoly tachs of 
rnpeet defray their expenses In these 
distncta, trnere many of them so 
journ for three months Indeed the 
flomber of rrimes that originate fn 
the Bahar district, of nhich Caya it 
the capital may in a great meature 
be ascribed to this vast moUitnde of 
pious and supentidous pilgnmi Hie 
ncalth these pertens possess gene- 
rally consists of money, Jewels, and 
other artlciea which exate the co 
pidity of the uonrineipled while the 
defeaedess eondUion or the greater 
nomber of these stragglers exhibits 
it to them aa a prey of esy aeqvi- 
aitlon Numerous ailraya and breach 
ea of the peace may also be expected 
where such a number of strangers 
from all parts of India are promiscu- 
outly congregated. Nor mil these 
votanes oT superstition gain any ad- 
dition to their prior stow of morals 
hy their Intereourae with their apin- 
tual guides, the Gayawnls who are 
In general both ignorant and dissolute, 
and do not affect eren the appearance 
of any selUemal oraieetism of eon 
duct^^F JItfdloMR ABarfon, Jla 
fiHgton, IVerdt A feleti, ) 

Geit f'or Gd&y^ IsLs.^-An island 
in the Eastern seat surrounded a 
cluster of smaller ones, situated on 


the west side of the Gdolo passage, 
lietween the I99lh and 130th tfegreca 
of east longitude In length it may 
be eatImatM at twenty five miles, by 
three the average breadth It is in 
habited, but has never been com 
piciely cxnlorvif The rise and fait 
of the Uues here at the spnngats 
only ten feet 

Gkcv 60 cl.»A small town or sta- 
tion In Tibet lwcnty«ciehtmilcsN F 
from the Niti pau lat 3P5 N., 
ion 80 3 £■ 

Gxutuii fJeintiyaJ — A small 
principality bordering on the Bntiih 
distnet of Bilhct in Bengal and si 
tuated between 2S* and 2C* 30* north 
latitude On the cast it if boumf^ 
hy Cachar or llairuinbo; on the 
south by Silbctt on the west hy the 
Garrew mountains and on the north 
by Assam Its extreme length from 
cast to west, It about 100 miles, and 
extreme breadth, from north to aouth, 
ahent 80 miles 

Of this territory, about sixteen 
miles on the Bilhet aide and about 
the same number on that of Assam 
consist of lowland, rcsemblins Ben 
gal, but Intettpcraed with amaU hills 
About ten miles on the Assam side, 
and fire on that of Bilhet, consists of 
hills corered with thieh forest and 

« lihe the Oarrow mount^ns 
f intermediate countiy. about 
fifty miles In extent, U an undulating 
hilnr taUe-Iand, supposed to be from 
1^00 to fv^ above the plains, 
and dUiinraithed by the absence of 
Junrie oDiT the comparative eoolnesa 
of the eiusate. It is mostly covered 
whb short herbage clumps of trees 
thinly seottered and oeeasionally more 
tstenslre woods of fir and other 
trees I the whole ipaee apparently 
adapted for pasturage. It is 
however but very thhily inhabited, 
end except a few yams and ether 
roots presents no signs ofeultlva 
tIoD Gentishpoor, the capital, is 
situated about twenty miles to the 
north of the town of SUhet The 
river Cepili, whieh Joins the Brahma 

{ iutra n little above Rangnmatty 
% the diief stream Hie principal 
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produce IS nee and cotton, and a 
coai sc species of bilk fiom the wild 
Bilkwoim, named tusber. lion, lime* 
stone, and coal are among its mine- 
lals and both elephants and ivoiy are 
exported The hills are generally 
barren, and do not yield any valuable 
.timber. 

The natives of the country call 
themselves Cossyahs (Khasiyahs), ind 
it IS by this name they aic distin- 
guished among the mountain tubes 
Their features pat take more of the 
Tartar than Hindostany, and then 
language marks the line where Stiiis- 
ciit ceases to form the base of the 
colloquial languages Of the thirty- 
two woids that compose the Lord’s 
Prajer in their language, mote than 
lialt are monosyllables used in the 
Chinese, while scarcely three words 
tesemblc, even in sound, the lan- 
guage of their Bengalese neighbours. 
They have no original written charac- 
teis, but tlicir chiefs use those of 
Bengal, the dialect of which province 
is gradually becoming more prevalent, 
and will ultimately supersede the Cos- 
,s}'ah. Belbre their intercourse with 
Bengal they weie devoid of caste; 
but within the last half century the 
Brahmimcal doctrines have made 
such progress that most of the lead- 
ing men have adopted them, and 
been classed by their spiritual insti uc- 
tors in the khetri, or mihtaiy tube 
Their principal deity is Ja 3 anti Iswa- 
ra , but many vvoi ship the whole Hin- 
doo pantheon, and at the same time 
endeavour to mollify revengeful evil 
spints by human sacrifices. 

The Gentiah territory, notwith- 
standing Its limited extent, is govern- 
,ed by many petty chiefs, rulers over 
one, two, or three hills, whose obedi- 
ence to the raja is little more than no- 
minal Their domestic feuds are con- 
sequently incessant, their manners 
barbarous, and condition apparently 
BO miserable, that nothing but a su- 
perstitious attachment to the soil pre- 
vents.the lower classes from migrat- 
ing into the neighbouring countiies 
under the British government,, where 
there is abundance of uncultivated 
land. 


In 1 822 two pel sons \v ere sent from 
the Gentiah country to kjdn.ip a Ben- 
galese foi a human sacrifice. These 
miscreants were emploj ed by Gentiah 
Kooai cc, the raja’s sister, 01 sister’s 
daughter, and wife of Oochung Ram 
Khant, who wished to piopitiate the 
deities Call, Gcnti, and Durga, to 
grant her husband’s prajcis for the 
pregnancy of his wife, whose son, by 
the Cossyah laws, would be heir- 
apparent to the throne The niessen- 
geis were caught and committed to 
prison by the Bengal police before 
they had executed their errand, and 
the matter reported to the Supreme 
Government, vvliidi sent a letter of 
icmonslrancc to the Gentiah raja 
In 1824 Ram Singh, the leigmng 
chief, was about sixty years of age, 
and iicvei having been married, his 
heir-apparent was a grand-nephew, 
the lule of succession, as with the 
nairs of Malabar, going solely in the 
female line. When visited by Mr. 
Scott, of Rungpoor, in 1824, his army 
consisted of 150 miserably equipped 
liindostany' sepoys, to which, on an 
emergency', it was supposed he could 
add 5,000 of his own mountaineers 
Notwithstanding the very savage 
stage of civilization which Gentiah 
presents, its natives are able to con- 
struct bridges and eiLct monuments 
with stones of an cnoimous weight. 
Near to the town of Gentiah, in A D 
1774 , an action was fought by a de- 
tachment of British troops and the 
forces of a native chief. — {jPuhheJout- 
mis, Pubhc MS, Documents, F Bu- 
chanan, ^c) 

' Geokge Town — This is the capi- 
tal ofPiince of Wales’ Island, other- 
wise named Pulo Penang It is 
bounded on the north and east by the 
sea ; on the south by an inlet of the 
sea, and on the west by the high 
road The streets aie spacious, and 
cross each other at right angles — See 
Prince of Wares’ Island. 

Gerar — A small town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad thirty miles & by 
E fiomTeang, lat. 24° 18' N., Ion, 
78°54'E 

Geroli. — A small town in the pi 0- 





^inee of Altottalnd twcntv tnttr< 
b from Jc<(|ioor ; lit 7 N 
Ion ;'P to 1 

GiUtiA^A tonn In Ilootfln the 
(apitni offt iliitnci iinJ hcmt atati m 
of the toonpoor or provincial Kovrr 
non lat Sp 50* Ion «»" IH I , 
twcnt; three milci 11 ht V rront 
Tomauilan Thchi^heit tncHtnia1n< 
in thi« nci^hlmurhu^ arc coteml 
whh tnow itimn^hmil the jear anti 
are i ivHife nion* the northern fiontier 
of ncnpil (^ni Cooeii lUlisr to t nr 
neali and at the tme of the lofilnt l« 
a apnne of water lo hot ai aearretjr 
to admit of hatlitn;;.^ iVrarr 4** ) 
OiiAtra S' AircBM —The chain of 
hilN connnonljr de«cntietl under ihU 
appellation commcneci in the touth 
alioutlit ll'sSO* N tothenortht^ 
the Carery ami eacco<!« with little 
interruption or eomparatn e derntton 
from a alrai^ht line to the Innhi of 
llie Knihna, in lat IC^N^aeparatins 
the two Carnatic* i the one nameu 
the Camntie Halighaut or aboie 
the fihauts (the inie Camatle)| the 
other the Carnatic ra)een|ihaiiti or 
below the ghaut* extending along the 
coast of Coromandel fhe term 
ghantpropcrlyalgniiicanpa itfirou,,fi 
n rai^e of hi,h hill* but the name 
bai bm iransfcrrcil to the moiintal 
noui chain* that lupnori the centra! 
table>1and in the south of India 
The exact height of this nd«,e along 
its whole course has not been ascer 
tamed which iirathcrcatraordmaryi 
but its genrtiil eleiation li hnown to 
be consttlcmblv less than that of the 
M estem Ghaut* Aliout the latitude 
of Madras winch Is the lushest part 
it IS eitimated at *1 00(1 feet anu the 
labledandofSangalore towards Ooi* 
cottah which ii within the ebiun n 
more than 3 000 feet obove the level 
of the sea. As the risen that hare 
their aoiircci m the upper tnl}1c«!and 
imivcrBallydeehno towards the cast It 
prorct the superior deration of the 
western ^lauts and they are by far 
the moat abrupt m their ascent Tfie 
seoto^ of these mountains » very 
Tmpe^tly known} but the cliicf 
rode b said to be 0 granite eonsiitirg 


of frldspir and qiisrtr witli dark green 
mirn In a small proportion to the 
other two Ingredient* Tlie rocks 
appear ttrntificd but the strata are 
very much brokrn and confused 
The country altovc the ghauii about 
Naikaitl ray, n«r« litin swells tiketho 
land in many parts of 1 ngland and 
Is orerlooketl 1i) the liLh barren 
pnVs of the ghauts winch close the 
new ID the eastward ^1ie sod be* 
twernSaiLan) rayandNincot^bcrry 
I* Very poor and covered with copse 
hastn^ a few targe trees intermised 
The whole of the copse land serves 
forpaitureofaninfcriursort and the 
iHishe* supply the Retires siith fuel 
for domesile purposes and for the 
smelting of Iron About two miles 
alwTO Satkan f re) a torrent m the 
rainy season bnnn down from the 
hilts a ipiantity or Iron ore in the 
form of iilack sand which in the dry 
season Is smelted 

The lops of tiie ItiHi near liie \ rl 
lore road by Sautghiir, are covcreit 
With large stone* nmong winch grow 
many trees and shrubs with occa 
slonall) a tamarind tree of great t^e 
and MIC The icrnrry here ealnmtii 
a great contrail to that aliout Madras 
llie whole coimirv bemg undulateil 
with a few lol\) desolated peaks the 
whole appearing icry barren, and 
witlioiit any eiienslre forest* Tina 
pass has wlUrocd »ml levcllnl 
since the conquest of the M)*ore In 
1«P9 Artill^ can now ascend U 
with little diinciilty which was not 
the case when I^oru Cornwallis made 
bis first and imtitceessful altempt on 
Scnngapntam The trauquUity en 
Jo)ed by the Mysore and Carnatic 
since the final extinction of llydcr ■ 
short Iiri.d Mnhoinedan dinast), lias 
increased the impunance of an easy 
commimication hetween the two 
countries— i/iicfiamn, Z^ord la 
Untia 5e) 

Gium, M csrraa Thischamis 
better defined llinti the other as it 
extends from Cape Comorin to the 
Tiiptee or Surat river where liow 
ever It does not terminate m a point 
or proniontorr but departing from 
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its meridianal course, it bends east- 
Avard in a wavy line parallel to that 
river, and is aftei wards lost among 
the hills in the neighbourhood of 
Boorhanpoor. In its line along the 
Tuptee,this ndge forms several ghauts 
or passes, fiom which there is a des- 
cent into the low land of Candeish. 
In their whole extent the Western 
Ghauts include thirteen degrees of 
latitude, with the exception of a break 
in the ndge, about sixteen miles wide, 
in the latitude of Fanian}', through 
which the river Paniany flows to the 
Western Ocean from the province of 
Coimbatoor. Their distance from 
the sea-coast is seldom more than 
seventy miles, commonly about forty ; 
and they aie frequently visible from 
the sea, to which, between Barcelore 
and Mirjaoa, they approach within 
six miles 

The Western Ghaut mountains are 
in general from S,000 to 3,000 feet 
higher than those of the Eastern 
Ghauts, and several are from 5,000 
to 6,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The peak of mount Subramani, 
on the frontiers of Coorg, has been 
estimated at 5,61 1 feet. ‘ This alti- 
tude IS sufficiently great to prevent 
the body of the clouds passing over 
them, and accordingly the alternate 
NE. and SW. winds (called the 
monsoons) occasion a rainy season 
on the windward side of the moun- 
tains only, and the gi eater the height 
of the chain at any given point the 
more complete is the division of the 
climates. In some parts of the Con- 
can and Malabar province west of 
the ghauts, 130 inches of rain have 
been ascertained to fall in one year, 
mostly during June, July, and August, 
while the contiguous provinces of 
Bejapoor and -Mysore, during this 
deluge, are only visited by gentle 
showers. This cause ceases to ope- 
rate in the parallel of Surat, where 
the S W. wind, no longer opposed by 
a wall of mountains, carries its sup- 
plies of moisture without interrup- 
tion over the whole surface of the 
country. The extensive region above 
the ghauts IS called a table-land; it 
is not a regularly flat level country. 


being on the contrary in many parts 
studded with hills, and in others 
mountainous. 

The Western Ghauts about the 
fifteenth degree of north latitude, al- 
though steep and stony, are by no 
means rugged or broken into masses 
of rock. The stones in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cutaki are buried in a 
rich mould, and in many parts aic 
not seen without digging Instead 
therefore of the naked, sun-burnt, 
locky peaks so common in the East- 
ern Ghauts, there are here fine moun- 
tains covered with stately forests of 
poon, teak, and other large timber. 
Theie are nowhere finer trees, nor 
any bamboos that can be compared 
with those that grow in this portion 
of the Western Cordillera The 
ground rattan also abounds in the 
woods and grows to an enormous size, 
a specimen having been procured 225 
feet in length, and thicker than any 
Malacca cane. The difficulty formerly 
experienced in ascending these monu- 
tains from the Malabar and Canara 
provinces, may be estimated from that 
which the Bombay army had to sur- 
mountin December 179 ]. Onthat oc- 
casion two days were spent in dragging 
up twenty light field pieces two miles, 
and three weeks to bring up fourteen 
guns (none heavier than eighteen- 
pounders) with their tumbnls, to the 
top of the Ghauts. — {Rennell, F, 
"Buchanan, Fullarlon, Moor, Birom, 
Colonel Lambton, ^c ) 

GHAziPooa. — A collectorate in the 
province of Allahabad, zemindary of 
Benares, situated about the twent^'- 
sixth degree of north latitude. On 
the north it is bounded by the Gog- 
gra, on the south by the Ganges; 
to the east it has the Goggra, and 
on the west Juanpoor. It has long 
been celebrated for the excellence of 
Its rose-water, and being also well 
supplied with moisture, may be noted 
as one of the most fei tile subdivisions 
of Hindostan. The chief towns are 
Ghazipoor, Azimpoor, and Doory- 
ghaut. 

Ghazifoor — K. very large town 
in the province of Allahabad, the ca- 
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plMlofihe pwcciling iliitnetiMtiialol 
on tho noHh inie of tne Ctjigc*, 
fortr-one mile* N E from Denami 
1*1 4S*3S N,Ion 8.rS3 E Thti 
town it csteniiTe wd witnitt toe tn 
pennteodenee of ifcc police pniee 
there ire no lest than 300 vIHasm 

•II swarming with n population noietl 
from time immemorial for their 
refraetoty spirit anti turbulent ha 
bits. 

At one end of Ghacinoor It • pn- 
laee (which formerijr belong to 
Saadit All the deceated nabob of 
Oude) oTerhaneing die Gangei, here 
flowing in a wide um and with a slow 
current) and there are alto canton* 
ments for three r^menta of earatrv 
and a branch of the got emment ttut! 
On a plain not far from thete, an 
elegant mauioteom m the form of a 
Greeian temple hat been ratted to 
the memory of the Marquis Com- 
Willis I who died here while on bit 
way to the upper nrofineet It is 
entirely censtruetea of la^ hlocht 
of Chunar frecHitono without the 
intetrention of anr wood, cost one 
lack of rupees ami consumed fifteen 


years in Its erection ) yet It a, 


f ong Cnrgown and Klrganu**" 
II me, Uennett, 4^ ) 

OncBiAit fGhinjtfJtomtie/ramn 
MeuntahJ^A fortress In the pro- 
vince of Bnapoor, aituated on a pro- 
montory or rocky land In iheConenn 
district, about one mile and a garter 
broad and eighty two miles VJif 
from Goa lot IG*30*N., Ion. 73* 
L. Thit reck Is joined to the 
continent by a narrow neck of land, 
and lies one mile from the entrance 
of a harbour fbrmed by the moudi 
of a nier that descends from the 
Western Ghauts. In AD 1707 
Conajee Angna cstabliihed an Inde- 
pendent aoTctc^y at Gbermh, and 

I ossessed a nimierous piratical fleet, 
n 1730 It was taken by Admiral 
W atson and Colonel CIitc, and all 
the rcigmne Angna a fleet destroyed. 
^Omr, Jlrucf, 4e ) 

OiitDDoac /GidAaar ^«-A town 
formerly stooil here and it Is stlU 
marked in the best maps but it has 
long ceased to eallt i lau S4* OS' M., 
Ion 8G* 1(K E. thirt) -seven miles 
SJSkk from Monghir It b now 
only remarkable for the ruins of an 

..ij ... L.>.. I I... 
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Dutnree, a small village on the Kew- 
lee Nullah, fouiteen miles S;E. from 
tins site winch is wholly destitute of 
inhabitants 

As illustrative of native manners, 
the following description of the per- 
sonal habits of the two Ghiddoie 
rajas in A.D 1810 may be inserted 
First, Raja Gopaul Smgli, a fat heavy 
man, forty-mne years of age and very 
civil. His usual pi actico was to rise 
early. He took forty minutes to 
clean himself, after which he sat in 
his office until noon attending to bu- 
siness. He then prayed, bathed, and 
eat, the whole occupying about an 
houi and a half, after which he slept. 
In the evening he sometimes went 
out to hawk, after which he cleaned 
himself again and prayed, both of 
winch employed an hour. He then 
again sat in his office until nine in 
the evening, when he retired to the 
inner apartments to eat and sleep 
Second, Raja Neibhoy Singh, a thin 
timid man about foity-two yeais of 
age. He rose early and took about 
fifty minutes" to clean himself, after 
which he sat in his office until noon. 
He then washed and prayed for about 
forty minutes, eat foi half an hour, 
and then slept for an hour and a half. 
After this he talked with his chief 
officers, oi with men of leai ning un- 
til sun set, when he cleaned himself 
and prayed foi about forty minutes. 
He then sat until ten or eleven 
o’clock, listening to legendary tales 
recited by the pundit, after which he 
withdiew to his inner apaitments to 
wash, eat, and sleep — (K Suchankn, 
Fnllarton, ) 

Ghizni — A celebiated city in Af- 
ghanistan, once the' capital of a pow- 
erful empiie , lat 33° 10' N , Ion. 66° 
57' E The surrounding counti y being 
considerably elevated above the level 
of the sea, the climate is so cold as 
to have become pioverbial, being de- 
scribed as intense even by the natives 
of the adjacent cold districts For a 
large pioportion of the year the in- 
ha&tants seldom quit their houses, 
and even within the city of Ghizni 
the snow has been known to he deep 


for some time after the vernal equinoK, 
Traditions also prevail of immense 
falls of snow which buried undei it 
the city and its inhabitants. The cli- 
mate of the flat country to the south 
of Ghizm is scarcely more mild than 
that of the city. In Euttawauz the 
snow lies ver*y deep foi tliiee months, 
dnd when haidened by the frost is ca- 
pable of supporting travellers. Dur- 
ing part of the winter the streams are 
frozen so hard as to bear the weight 
of camels. Towaids the north of 
Ghizni, however, this excessive cold 
decreases, until the Kohistaiin north 
of Cabul IS approached, when it again 
becomes severe The surface to the 
west of Ghizm is interspersed with 
low hills, and, except a few cultivated 
spots, produces little else than a 
prickly aromatic weed on which camels 
feed with avidity, and which, with 
paste of iinbifted barley, constitutes 
then chief food , yet these animals will 
carry a load of 800 pounds English 
The summer A hardly' so warjn as that 
of England, and admits but of one 
harvest 

Ghizni continued the capital of. a 
powerful empire foi nearly two cen- 
turies, and a city of importance for 
nearly two more The fiist sovereign 
was Nassii ud Deen Sebiictaghi, who 
ascended the thi one A D 975, and in- 
vaded Hmdostan repeatedly. 

A D 

997. Emir Massood began to reign. 

997 Sultan Mahmood 
1028 Sultan Massood. 

1041 Emir Modood. 

1049 Aboo Jaffei Massood 
1051. Sultan Abdul Rasheed. 

1053 Ferokh Zad. 

1058 Sultan Ibrahim. 

1098. Allah ud Bowlah. 

1115. Arsalan Shah 
1118 Bj'ram Shah 
1 1 52. Khosi u Shah 
1159 Ehosru Mallek, and 
A D 1171, Saheb ud Deen Mahomed 
Ghon, who subdued the empiie of 
Ghizni, expelled the dynasty of Sebuc- 
taghi, and bui ned this then magnificent 
capital to the ground. The surviving 
members of the dethioned family re- 
tired to Lahore, where they continued 
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11 65 became extincU For man)* yean 
af^rwards Ghitnl waa fcnoan as a 
pHnamd atj but it subiecmcnitjr do* 
clioed to a aeeondarjr ratiK, and at 
last to total insi^ificance 
In 1S09 Ghisni Has reduced to a 
foirn of ^ut l|500 houses besides 
A pettah or eitramural suburb It 
stands on a height at the base of 
sthieh flosn a nvrr of some site It 
h encompassed bjr stone svall* and 
contains three bstara of no great 
breadth bani^g high lionses on each 
tide, and there nre also some dark 
and narrow streets. In the neigfw 
beurhood some remains of its ancient 
grandeur are still to lie seen parti- 
cularl/ two loIW minarets eaeliabore 
100 feet liiph ^e tomb of the great 
Sultan Mahffiood is still extant ebout 
three miles from the eitv and is a 
spacious buildmg eoTcred with aeu 
pola, but not magnificent The doors 
Hhieh ara large* are of sandal-wood 
and said lofaas ebeeit transported from 
the temple of Somnautli in the Gu 
Jerat iienlnfuU. The tomb u of white 
marble on which ore sculptured Tcrses 
of the Koran and at its iiead lies the 

C but weightv mace cald to hare 
uMdeiRiytoeinterrcd monarch! 
It ts of wood with o leaden head so 
weightjr thst few hare strength to 
use It. There are also within the 
Comb some thrones or chairs Inlaid 
sritb mother of pear] andsaidtohare 
belong^ to Mahmood Tbe tomb- 
atone IS under a canop; where seme 
moullabs are still maintained to 
ebaunt the Koran aloud oter Ins 
grare and on account of the number 
of holv men lying here entombed* 
Ghum Is empbatically called by the 
Mahomedans the second Medina. 

Among the lesser rums are the 
tombs of Bcloli the wise, ond of Ha- 
kim Sunai« a poet of ceicbntjri but 
nothing remains to point out the 
Ghunari palaces* once the residence 
of Feidousi or of the mosques, 
baths and cararanserats that once on 
darned this oriental metropolis. The 
most useful antiquity now to be seen 
is an embankment built by Mahmood 
aerois a stream which was much da- 

TOL.! 


maged on the destruction of Ghixnt 
br the Ghori sultans m it atlll sup. 
plies water to the fields and gardens 
round the town Some few Hindoos 
ero settled here who carry on a small 
traflie and lupplr the wants of the 
Mahonicdnn mlucnts. Tlie Immcdi 
ate environs of the city are Inhabited 
iw Tajiks and llaxareha andthecon- 
ifguous valley to the north belongs to 
the \\ urduks ( but the country be- 
tween the hills winch bwnd that val 
icy on the en. t end the Solimait 
mountains are inhuhiicd by Glitlitc* 
TrevellingdislBncefromCariulcigmy 
two miles t from Delhi 017 miles.— 
(A/;>l]iiitaftr* /ei/cr Jtennflt Jlfoa 
nee* 4c) 

Ciios,^-A town In the province of 
Arracan* dtviuon of Tonlhuem sU 
tuated about IIS miles south from 
Kandowy This was once a consider 
able town but has bMn for some 
years on the decline end In Januaiy 
i827» contained only cmhty liouscsu 
l^ven then however it showed aymp- 
lems of revival* as cradera from Das- 
scen and opposite side of the Yama- 
dong mountains w ere beginning to rN 
sort to ill— (/^aMcJoarmi* d**} 

CiieDUA.— A small town In nor 
Ibem Hindotton thineen miles north 
of tbe Lhoiir station i Int 31* S* N.* 
Ion 7rSb E 

CnoBAoiu or.— A tow n and zemin 
dary in the provinre of Beneal dis- 
tntt ofDmaeepoor ninety miles N E 
from MeoTshMibad, lot 13 M 
Ion 69*10'b. This zemlndary, which 
in 1764 contained 033 square mdes 
in A.D 158^ Is desenbcil by Abut 
YascI as produang raw silk eunnles 
(■sck<lotbk and plenty of Tanyan 
horses At on early period oiler the 
Mahomednn invasion it appears* niong 
with several others In this quarter to 
have been bestowed on ditTcrent Af 
ghsn chiefs who colonized in them* 
and received aecesalons of their coun 
trymen from abroad. Being zealous 
converters of the Hindoos* and not 
very scrupulous as to the means* n 
very large proportion of the inhabi 
tanti to this day prufess the Maho- 
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mcdan religion, and dignify themselves 
with the Arabian title ot Sheik. In 
process of tune the Glioraghaut vc- 
jnindary was seived on by the Kakc- 
sliclan tribe of Moguls, but ioi many 
yeais past it has reverted to its piior 
owners, the Hindoos. From the 
traces of rums still visible the town 
of Ghoraghant appears at one period 
to have covered a great space, but it 
is now almost restored to the condi- 
tion in which It probably existed be- 
fore the Mussulniaun conquest, being 
buried in woods and jungles, with 
tigeis prowling about the streets. 
The most remat knblc monument is 
the tomb of Ismael Ghazi Khan (a holy 
man and good officer who first sub- 
dued this tract), which is much feared 
and respected both by Hindoos and 
Maliomedansj and although nearly 
ruinous, has still a small canopy hung 
oier It — {F. liucliamn, J. Grants 
Stewart, §c) 

Gnousonuu. — A large fortified 
town in the province of Delhi, twenty- 
seven miles south by west from Saha- 
runpoorj lat 29'’34'N, Ion 77® 27' 
E This place was the residence of 
Nijib ud Dowlah, an Afghan chief, 
appointed prime minister to Shah 
Allum by Ahmed Shah Abdalli of 
Cdbul, and of his son Zabeta Elian, 
who conducted the Doab canal from 
the foot of the lulls to this place. 

Ghoneaghur. — A small town in 
Northern Hindustan, twenty-three 
miles S.E. from Serinagurj lat. 29® 
53' N, Ion 78® 68' E. 

Ghunpoor. — A district of consider- 
able sizein the province of Hyderabad, 
due south of the capital , but, not- 
withstanding this vicinity to a large 
market, scantily cultivated and thinly 
inhabited The town of Ghunpoor 
stands in lat 1 6® 33' N., Ion 78® 8' E., 
sixty miles S.S W from the city of 
Hyderabad. It is a foi tified hill, and 
must have formerly been a place of 
considerable consequence as the 
mosque is one of the largest and best 
constructed in the Nizam’s dominions 
It IS now, however, mostly used by 
tiavellers as a place of repose, and 


attended by only one solitary fakcer. 
Numerous proofs remain that the 
country was once more populous and 
better cultiiated than it is at present, 
traces of ruined towns and villages 
being still visible, "^as also the marks of 
former land divisions. — {Jlcync, ^c,) 

GnYunTTV. — A small town in the 
province of Bengal, near the river 
Hooghly, situated on the high road 
from Serampoor to Chandernagore. 
Ghjrctty house was formerly the 
country residence of the governor 
of Chandernagore, but fell fiom its 
state of splenclour with the decline of 
the French. On the opposite side of 
the river is the ullage ol Pultah, and 
here is the common ferry, whcie tra- 
vellers proceeding from Calcutta to 
the upper provinces usually cross the 
river. 

Guy SAB AD — ^A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, seventeen miles 
E N.E. from Huttah j lat. 24® 13' N , 
Ion. 79® 51' E. 

Giaritchas Isees — cluster of 
five small islands in the Eastern seas, 
lying about six miles S S.W. from 
Makiam j they are of middling height, 
and contain many bare rocks, inter- 
mixed with green spots and trees. 

Gilion Isle — ^A small island about 
thirty miles in circumference, lying off 
the east end of Madura Isle , lat. 7® 5' 
S., Ion. 114® 40' E. 

Gilolo Isle (or HalmaheraJ . — 
A large island in the Eastern seas of 
a most fantastical shape, consisting 
of four limbs or peninsulas, separated 
fiom each other by deep bay s It lies 
between the parallels of three degrees 
north and one south latitude, and may 
be estimated at 220 miles in length, by 
thiity, the average breadth, giving an 
area of about 6,6^00 square miles. 

This island is naturally very fertile, 
and abounds with bullocks, buffaloes, 
deer, goats, and wild hogs, but few 
sheep The inhabitants subsist mostly 
on the sago or hbby tree, which, like 
the cocoa-nut tree, has no distinct 
Wk that peels off. It may be de- 
scribed as a long tube of hard wood. 
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nlmit IWA inrliM lltirki ronl'imln;; n 

im!nnrtuih tnlpfim»edviiU longiiu 

iltnal Tibrcf of fnim ^0 Io400 potin«!< 
from thii pUli n jirocttrrtl 
theugo flour oliirli l« theRnenil 
focHl of the inhMmsnt^ It n taiJ 
that tatl of Ciflolo Omt on not any 
liortca, homed catttf nr aheejt 
U liiie the Dutch Influence etliteil 
among tiH! i lev to prevent tite anug 
ehng of iipicci they «li«eoiiraget1 the 
uihalntant'i of Gdnio from imding 
ouhC^Irlte^ nouro Olnr Ceram }t) 
sol and 5alwstij-,and aim ranted out 
the iplect in pUeevof co y acens nr 
nenr the sen. Tlier also farlnd the 
inannractnnng of ehnli hut the na« 
tives continued to male il procuring 
thar cotton from Dslh and the nii^, 
gesf country lo 17f4 the northern 
part of Gilolo Itelong^ to the sultan 
ofTcraate Otm^a town situated on 
the south tide of the great Itay of 
that name laL0^45*N Ion 
allurdv many eonvenicner* for shim, 
as they may them he tnpphed oith 
Slater provi<ioa\ spars, end either 
neceivinee. In tins lay there are also 
■esctal vtlUym that of ( oloniai 
In IhOS sras destroy eilhy the Hutch 
The imports come imnctiudly from 
the Dutch settlements slid the adja* 
cent Island and conslit of opium 
coarse cutlery luece goods china 
ware Mdlron) thecspertaarcapiccs 
Iddte do mar llrtU«tietU, tortoiae- 
thell sceil pearl andsaao 
fn A D IS.1I the Lin}t of Gflolo, 
the Papuas and the princes of the 
Mnhieca Ides joined m a league to 
exterminate the Portuguese and sue 
ceeded in masiaeremg a considerable 
number t but we have no information 
regarding the modem history nion* 
ners and customs of this island 
which has lone been svhoUy under the 
influence of the Dutch whose colo. 
niat |iohcy is always mixed up with 
mystc^ and concealment Gilolo 
(with Ceram) it remarLablo os bang 
apparently the eastern boundary m 
Asiatic civdiution (such as it is) 
where (he superior raecs of thoani 
mai matt stop and (he mop^Iicadcd 
Papuas and bouth-Sca islanders lic- 
pn — IFwrrrtf 7)!iant|Cf«ii/Hfd, jc) 


CiKctr — A eclelirnteil 

(bt rvss III the ( araalic thirty fiie 
niitcs \ \\ from P milichcrry t tat 
li* I** S Ion 711* Ss > llio for 
lincniioiis here cover (he summits nnd 
a grent | art of the declivities of three 
dftsclieil tochy mountains of sev> 
diiicult ascent from 400 to TOO feet 
hi^ii, roimectcd by lines of works 
tiiat encin e an extensive Inanete 
In the plain between Uiem Uisioed 
by anotber fortified lamer Into an 
outer nntl Inner low cr fort The nn 
fives of In ba wbo esteem no fortlli 
cations very strong unless placed on 
bt^h ami difficult eminences, have 
elwO) s rcpirdnl Gmi^ceas the strong 
e«t fort In the Carnatic !( has, how 
CTcr,l>een raptured repeatedly and 
was always noted f >r Its lussluurity 

In 1840 the walls of rin,,ee did 
net contain n sm„te inhabitant and 
the pettah witliout was mlucetl to 
twenty or thirty muerable hut with 
the sfi^ of two or three Doo* 
fica< The walls ptei nnd bas- 
tions were still howevtf, remsik 
ably entire and the rums extensive 
and iniereitiog, more especially the 
singular seven-ttened lower of the 
palace of the ancient rajas in the in 
ner fort t the pamda at (he bate of 
6t George s mountain green with 
peepul branches and creqicfs theiwo 
great magntincf the aioii]ue and ihn 
castclUtM polaee Hesi lei these tho 
Choultry on the apex of t!ie > n.liili 
mountain the works end butliRngs 
on both eminences and tho tost cx 
caration and saioge scenery of tho 
Devil s Tank are worthy of atten 
tion Oingee has not tiecn gnmion^ 
for a very lonp period end many 
parts of Its interior are wliolly choked 
up with jungle 

Tins mrtrcis was nthcr built or 
improvei! on an old foundation of 
ihoChoIskinmi l^llteionofVga)ii 
UuogaNiik thcgovcrworofTanjorc, 
In AD 1443 and was sucecssirdy 
strengthened by the ^laliomeilins of 
D^spoor, who possessed H from IfOa 
to 1G77 by the Maliaraltns wbo 
held It from lG77t tslien U was tiAen 
by Seyojee during a sudden irnintion 
miotheCamatie untillCGS Atthe 
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date last-xncntioncd it was besieged 
and taken by Zulficar Khan, the im- 
perial general, and Rajpoot governors 
being appointed, they affected inde- 
pendence, and assumed the rank of 
rajas. In 1715 it was held by 3nadct 
OollaKhan, and in 1760 was taken 
by surprise, during a night attack by 
the French, under M. Bussy. After 
the capture of Pondicherry, it sur- 
rendered, in 1761. — iFullarton,WtlKSf 
Ormcy ) 

Ginuunpoon — K small town in the 
province of Ajmeer, divnsion of Har- 
1 ‘owtee, which in 1820 contained 
about 1,500 inhabitants. It staiids in 
a very secluded spot, without any 
carriage-road, and even the footpaths 
i^ugged and difficult, fourteen miles 
east from the Odeypoor fortress of 
Bansrar. — {Malcolm, ^c.) 

GinooT.— A town in the province 
of Agra, forty-nine miles cast from 
ihe city of Agra j lat.27" 12' N., Ion. 
78® 40' E. 

GinaEE Riveu.— A small river of 
Northern Hindostan, which traverses 
thepnncmality of Sirmore, and falls 
into the Jumna at Rajghaut } lat. 30® 
26' N., Ion. 77® 38' E. 

Githekhaw. — This village stands 
near the common boundary of the 
Gundwana and Allahabad provinces, 
seven miles south from the town of 
Selyah, and in 1820 belonged to the 
Nagpoor raja. 

Goa {' GovayJ — A. city in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, the capital of the 
Portuguese possessions in India ; lat. 
16® 30' N , Ion 74® 2' E , 250 miles 
S S.E from Bombay. This appella- 
tion is applied to two distinct places, 
inz. Old Goa, here described j and 
Panjim or New Goa, situated five 
miles nearer the entrance of the har- 
bour — (For the latter, see Panjim.) 

The once .splendid and populous 
city of Goa is now a wilderness, of 
which the monasteries form the only 
tenanted portion, and a few miserable- 
looking monks, half of them natives, 
the only inhabitants Indeed the city 
may be traversed from one extremity 
to the other without meeting a hu- 


man being, or nny other signs of 
former population than pavements 
overgrown with grass, gardens and 
court-yards choked with underwood, 
and princely dwellings and venerable 
abbics mouldering rapidly to decay. 
The chief religious edifices that still 
remain in tolerable preservation arc 
the cathedral, the churches of St. 
Cactan, St. Pedro, and St. Domingo, 
the church and monastery of the 
Augustins, and the church and mo- 
nastery of the Jesuits. The last of 
these possesses the rehques of St. 
Francis Xaiicr, his body being in- 
ferred here in a sepulchre of black 
marble, richly sculptured in bas-relief, 
representing divers passages of his 
life. The church of St. Caetan sur- 
passes the others in architectural ele- 
gance. In 1820 there was still a con- 
vent of nuns, containing about thirty 
inmates, and the archbishop of Goa 
continued to perform service at the 
cathedral, although he resides at St 
Pedro. The building formerly occu- 
ied by the Inquisition is entire, but 
as been shut up for many years ; and 
close to the esplanade, which is the 
common landing-place, stands the 
ancient palace of the viceroys, long 
unoccupied, and now going fast to 
ruin. The principal entrance to the 
city is by a gate adjoining the palacci 
over which, in a niche, is the statue of 
Vasco de Gama, barbarously painted 
in imitation of life. 

Goa was taken from the Hindoo 
rajas of Bijanagur by the Bhamenee 
Mahomedan sovereign of the Deccan, 
about A D. 1469, and in 1510 was 
besieged and taken by Albuquerque, 
on which event he strengthened the 
fortifications, and made it the capital 
of the Portuguese dominions in the 
east. He was recalled in 1518, at 
which period the Portuguese power in 
India had reached its greatest height, 
and from that time declined It does 
not appear that they ever possessed 
any considerable extent of territory, 
although they maintained a large 
army of Europeans ; and they may be 
said rather to have disturbed and 
pillaged India than to have conquered 
It, or carried on any regular com- 
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merce InA.D ISSOthePortupiMC 
{>9<9c<ifc(l the folloirm; p)MC* in Jn 
rfis nx. Dili Damftun Chout 
aeln, 5almt« Zkiro!ia/ «nil Can. 

h»>i raetoncv at anJ In6ttencetl 
Ihe government of Ihlnit Onore, 
Barcelore Manj^lore^Cananorc Co 
lieuttCranj^anore Cown^nilQuilon 
nicy had fCTcnd csudilithtneiKi 2a 
the manume narti of Ceylon, and fae- 
loriea In ihe bay of Ben^ at Mafu 
Iiratam Nega^wtant, anuSLThomf, 
Witb commeroal atationt In the nro- 
Vince of Dengil In addition to incte 
itiCT pot%c««cd the aty of Malacca, 
ana had trading factories in the eoun 
tncf that compote the modem Bur 
mete empire, and Ontith dutrict of 
Chittagong, la the Eattem Itlandt 
they had nnny estaUiihetcnta eo« 
JoyM Ihe trade of the Spice iilands 
and a convidcral^ Intcreoune with 
Japan and China hut did ant acipiirc 
Macao unul IS9(L 
After the eonnont of Portueal In 
I5S0 iiy Philip die Second of bpaln, 
ihc connesion tictvrccn the Portu 
Coete setdetnenta and the mother 
eouRtiy was eery much looicnAl, and 
tbeintrrraoneabnd ed. Inihediree 
yearn (ICiO to JC.^ dial IJcman ile 
Abuquerque was viceroy, he never 
once received any letter of Instrae 
tion or infomation from the court 
of Spam 2 the colanics muU cons^ 
TOCnUy have been supported cnlireiy 
from their own resourccti while In 
rolred m a destruetire war iHUi the 
Dutch The vjces of their internal 
government, and etorbitant poaer 
of the pnesia, assisted to accelerate 
their decay The vteeroy never had 
any power over the Inquisition aud 
was himself liable to ita censures. 
Towards theeonduaton of (he French 
revolutionary war, the settlement 
seemed agam abandoned ly the mo 
ther country end the poverty of the 
inhabitants became extreme, many 
females of the best families being 
compelled to cam a scanty subsis- 
tence by making laee or artificial 
flowers, and working muslins \\ hilo 
the Portuguese European trade lost 
cd it Was earned on entirely on ac 
count of the king there being no re- 


cord of any voyage from Portiml to 
India on account of individual Por 
lugucse merchants 

Including the lilandt the Portu 
giiese still possess territory in the 
neighbourhood of Got, forty miles 
in length by tvrenlv In breadth 2 but 
the viceroy and chter Inhabitants re- 
title entirely at Panjim or New Goa 
In I80S it wns’estimated that within 
(he ibore Iracl there were flOO 
churches and chapels, and above 
fl,006 priests The dialect mostly 
prevalent Is a niiture of the £ti- 
npan with the Catiara and 3Iaha- 
rstu langiiageti but the Furopcan 
Portoguese is iJso understood by a 
great majority At present, except 
ing a very few of (he highest elasses, 
(tm great ms s of Portuguese popu 
lation throughout India are Ihe spu 
rious descendants of Fiiropenn set 
tiers by native women 2 nmi the no 
meroDS conserts that have Joined 
them the last still retaining many 
Pagan euitoms and pmlilectiont In 
llie Portuguese force stationed 
at PanJim and other places was barely 
sufficient for the purposes of pohcey 
yet it sras pnnopally througli their 
Bgcn» that two rrroluiioni (cou- 
sututMinal and regal) were eflected 
without bloodshed in 1S21 SS Even 
under all these disadvantages, the 
expenses of the government are said 
to be entirely defrayed from the local 
revenues derived chiefly from co- 
coa-nut plsn(Btlonf and port-duties 
Besides Goa the remaining POrtu 
guese possessions in Indio are Da 
maun Diu Maeao In China, Dhelli, 
on the Island of llmor, also ea- 
tablishmeets on Sumhhawa, Ploru, 
and some others of the Easiera Isles 

Traveltine dutanee from Poona, 
S45milest from Bombay, SOS from 
Delhi 1 188} and from Ctdeutta 
l,ft00 miles.— ^Faffiif/oR, C Dadto- 

nan i/riMW, Jjie} 

Goack.— A town in the bland of 
Celebes, the native capital of the 
Macassar country, which is some- 
tunes ealied (he kingdom of Goack 
lat N ion UlPSPE In 

A D 15IS subsequent to (be amvai 
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of the Portuguese, the Mala} s were 
allowed to build a mosque at Goack, 
the natives not being yet converted 
to the Mahomedan lehgion In 
1778 this city was taken by assault by 
theDutch,the fortifications raised, and 
the government new modellcd> Pnoi 
to this event, the sovereign of Goack 
was not despotic, but was obliged to 
consult his nobility regarding the pci- 
formance of any impoitant regal func- 
tion, every township having a chief 
nearly independent — {Stavonnus and 
Notes, Marsden, 4c) 

Goahati (^the coiv mailet ). — 
A small town in the piovince of As- 
sam, situated on the south side of 
the Brahmaputra, seventv-three miles 
east of d^oalpara , lat 25° 55' N , Ion. 
91° 40' E This was once the capi- 
tal of the ancient Hindoo division 
named Camroop, which included gi eat 
part of Assam, but is now in a very 
miseiable condition.— ( jF. Buchanan, 
^c) 

Goalgukge — A small town in the 
province of Allahabad, twenty-one 
miles S.W. from Chatterpoorj lat. 
24° 43' N, Ion. 79® 23' 

Go vLPAnA ( Govalpa) a ) — A. town 
in the province of Bengal, district of 
Rungpoor, situated on the south side 
of the Brahmaputra, 170 miles N by 
E flora the city of Dacca, lat 36° 
8' N , Ion. 90° 38' E This place 
contains some good houses, and a 
street of shops, which in this remote 
and barbaious region excite great ad- 
miration among the rude tribes in its 
V icinity The number of houses that 
may be considered as belonging to the 
town amount (1809) to about 400, 
most of them miserable huts, and with 
the cxccjition of a few, regularly sur- 
rounded 'b} the floods for aboie two 
montlis in the yeai, so that the only 
passage fiom house to house is in 
bo.'its ; and inside, the floors are co- 
\orcd from two to three feet deep 
with water In other respects, also, 
this place exhibits a squalid scene of 
Vice and misery Goalpara is, not- 
withstanding, a pi ICC of Loiisidcr.ible 
resort, and the pimcipd mart of the 


intei course with the Assamese, who 
bring here coarse cloths, stick-lac, 
tar, w’ax, and occasionally gold to 
barter. Salt is the aiticle they usually 
lake in return, but it is delrv ci cd to 
them much adulterated Neither has 
this tiaffic hitherto been so consi- 
deiable as might have been expected, 
owing to the disoiderly state of the 
Assam country, and the barbarity of 
its chiefs, who formerly were accus- 
tomed to settle their unadjusted ac- 
counts by the assassination of their 
Cl editors. Recently, however, a great 
change has taken place in this quarter 
of Asia, by the expulsion of the Bur- 
mese in 1834, and the protection since 
bestowed on this distrnefed countiy 
by the British government, has had 
the effect of completely tranquillizing 
it. A great increase of commercial 
intercourse, therefore, may now be 
expected, not only with Assam, but 
also with the hitherto unknown na- 
tions far beyond its limits 

There are a few families of Portu- 
guese Christians scattered over the 
Rungpoor district, but at Goalpara 
there are as many as twenty termed 
Choldar, which seems a corruption 
of soldier. None of them can cither 
read or write , only two or three know 
a few' w'oids of Portuguese, and they 
have cntirel} adopted the diess of the 
natives The only European customs 
they retain arc, that the women curt- 
sey, and the men shew by a motion 
of the hand as they pass, that if they 
had a hat they would take it oft. 
Notwithstanding the absence of this 
distinguishing coveiing, the men re- 
tain some portion of Euiopcan acti- 
vity, and aie niiicli feared by the 
natives, who employ them as mes- 
sengers in making a demand, such ns 
the payment of a debt, to a compli- 
ance with which they think a Jittlc 
fear may contribute Tlie females 
gam a subsistence chiefly by sewing 
and distilling spirituous liquors, ot 
which last ai tide the men consume as 
much as they can aftord, and retail 
the rcmamdci Concci ning the Chris- 
tian religion they appeal to know 
little 01 nothing, nor nave they any 
priest. Soiuctinicb they go to Bowal 
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UfarDatn In ofler lo procttfe • 
ptTc%\ lo many tfirmi Imt In ]:rn(t*l 
chis {« loo riprnvlro ami iWr ron 
Itnt afnAilve MVttov 

irtl-wcni of ihnr 

On « bill Rcsr (»oal;ian ifine ti»%e 
Item ifYfral Iniitdin^ of McL an- 
pnrmit/ of a nitpaoa oriAin At 
ihe Mti ililr < f ihc hill near ihr H 
trr h a |ttr<t of crantir on ohieh l« 
caTartl m fmire «Mth iho 

Moplf aronhl}! an 4 namo *'ira In 
n llnhtntn from ihe «cft of 
India, oho ha 1 formerly hem amrt 
chant, «i« rr|«oftcd in hare fonnl 

a >om of money, «hkh fact ho« 

ever, he Ortll^l. In con njaeneo of 

a ilrtan 1 1 hniU a amaU |itate of 

norahip on the hill, and endeatanred 

lolmn;; lia aanctity Into repute t Imt 

ahhoom he hirtu rwtaona daily to 

inaicanoftenuhilrumt frr^rntty 
wrntnaVnl and performed (Hhervlae 
many ettraraj^nt action*, hr dt I OM 
autMCd) nor could he In all there 
etcniena ratahhih hta charaetrr aa 
an hfigt (deaanaX • hem;: much re* 
iwrated fn tlie eait but continued 
atrondy au peeted of l»nn; a Inaar 

AbnilCoslparamilnly vtnJapre 
rad dtinng thrre months of the tear 
Init for four montha after the middle 
of October they Incline to the north 
ward, ttesterir winda tlow from 
about the middle of l-chruary nntd 
the middle of Apnl when ifte cart 
windt re<mmffience an 1 rrfrcih iht 
earth wlih cootneir and cende ahow 
eta often ftltcmatm;; with southern 
brecres.-^^ XTaedaasa ) 

Ooaanr^Sce Goans 

Conarcar tlivca ^redoroH o/io 
noaicif rdc Oufi/fa GMMneryr y«-lni>u* 
mendiienrutecs Nwingfront the west 
cm ghaut mountalna and Chandpeor 
hills idmut the Incntlcth degree of 
north latitude and seventieth of enat 
lonptudc join their screams near to 
hoombhaurce, ami their union forms 
the main channel of the Godntery 
rlrcr ] rotn among these currents the 
Hindoos hare selected one to which, 
without any R|iparcnt reason for the 

C referLUce they a iRnthehnnoiirof 
nag the source of the Godarery, 


oneofthtirmnstsaertilatrtams btkI 

the largest tirer of Ihe Pectan At 
TninlHick Naa er, fifty three miles 

distant (roritht\\c»tmi ocean white 

Ills t>moV apflngr from the canli 

ictnj Ics arecfeetnl.nhWi are rewm 
rt| toby yloualiiihloos front all parts 
of Inilta 

After trarcrain,* the large protmee 
of Aurungaliad an I the Tclingaui 
ewnntty from west to cast It turns 

to the amith>cast and rrcctves the 

lUln Oim-n (the \ ana (lunp^ alwiit 

nlnriy miles from the sea licstdcs 

many amallef atitairsin Ita previous 

course At the cclrliraicd pau 
through thePafVoonda mminutn^ 
nest the lUjsmiwUy frontier It Is 
cr>ntractc*t from ore mile nnd a half 

to aaipjdefutlone In breadth by pro- 

riidiotts hllU 2000 feet hUh At 

Collmtr ehsut. In Ihe provinee of 

Gund«ana.lat Ion P 0 » 

(•., Ita channel la one mile broait 
and In tht Iwgmning of Msy tons»*ts 
of n wide rtpanie of sand the rlvrr 
Mttg aepara rd into nnmrfous shat 
low atream* ttowhere more iliaii fif 
teen Inchet In depth whereas duniv: 
the ndnr leawm when Its bed Is 
filled this nver rolls along « nro- 
d»;^tma mFume of water At a short 
di lance from Ilsilrachellum there are 
hot ipnnes In Ihe mid lie of Ihe bcil 
of the ClmLsrrfy Near Itajamun 
dry U aeparaira Into two nnocipal 
biwchrs, and these ritnlirliling 
Rgain form allosether acrrnl tide 
haibeura for eesstia of modemie hur 
llitn ■ueh as Inseram, Conngo, k ii 
nam, Bunder Valanca anilNnasipoor 
tmi prove acrioiit interruptions to 
irardOng along the sca*eoast 
The forests nlong the hanks of this 
mrrBlwumlwith ilml'er fit for the 
purposes of ahlpdiuddine Sn )ft )6 
eertain parts of the Godavrry were 
tleqienM nnd obsiniciiona removed 
in otliera hr Messrs. ralmcr^ 
Co wito rrom tlieir own obirrva 
tion and from tacts detailed hr inha 
bitnntf of the Ilamgbur ami ivloon 
shah pergunnaUs were of ontnion, 
lliat a navigation of dOO milcv in 
length 101^111 bt. ojicned during four 
touniUsoftbe ycarotthiartvcr and 
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the Wurda, which would greatly fa- 
cilitate commercial intercourse be- 
tween the inland provinces of the 
Deccan, and the Bay of Bengal. In- 
cluding windings, the whole course 
of the Godavery may be estimated at 
eighty-five miles, from its source to 
its junction with the sea . — {Rennettf 
J. Grants J. S. Mtinty H. Russel^ 
Yoysey, ) 

Gouba ( or Giidara .) — A town in 
the Gujerat peninsula, sixty-seven 
miles N.E from Cambay , lat. 

N., Ion. 73“ 44' E. 

Goelwab (or Gohtlwar.) — X di- 
vision of the Gujerat peninsula bound- 
ed on the north by the nver Bhadur 
and the British distnct of Arratum, 
on the east by the gulf of Cambay ; 
on the south by the sea ; and on the 
west by Cattywar and the Walafc 
coast. It IS watered and fertilized by 
many rivers^ and contains the valuable 
seaports bf Bhownuggur and Gogo. 
The name is denied from the Goel 
tribe of Rajpoots. The face of Goel- 
wara, although geneially flat, has se- 
veral conspicuous mountains, among 
which may be reckoned Oollitana 
and Seroi. By the conditions of Col. 
Walker^s agreement in 1807, the 
chieftains of Goelwara were bound 
to pay to the Guicowar state a per- 
petual tribute of 1,11,700 rupees, 
which the district can afford, as it is 
fertile, and produces almost every 
kind of grain, much of which is ex- 
ported. There is also an ambawan 
or mangoe forest, extending for about 
a couple of miles, and remarkable as 
being the only thing of the kind in 
the Gujeiat peninsula. — (.Walker^ 
Macmurdo, S^c ) 

Goggba ( Gkarg7iara.J — This ri- 
ver has its source in the Himalaya 
mountains, but the exact spot has 
never been ascertained. The princi- 
pal branch of the Goggra is named 
the Call, now the eastein boundary 
ofEumaon, and before it quits the 
mountains it is joined by the Sarjou 
(Sareyu), or Deva, after which their 
united streams issue from the hills at 
Bremadeo (Brahma Deva), and the 


river thence forwaid is indifferently 
named the Goggra, Sarjou, or Deva. 
Ill the course of its passage through 
the lulls several rapids occur, but 
there are no ascertained rapids al- 
though such are marked in the best 
maps. The Goggra forms one of the 
largest streams contnbutary to the 
Ganges, which it joins in the pro- 
vince of Bahar. Major Rennell thinks 
it is the Agoramib of Arnan. 

In the mythological poems of the 
Brahmins, this nver is always men- 
tioned by the name of the Sarej'U, 
which in modern times it has almost 
lost. Its banks were formerly esteem- 
ed of peculiar sanctity, having been 
much frequented by Viswamitra and 
other potent and choleric Hindoo 
saints. 

' Gogo. — ^A town in the Gujerat 
peninsula, situated on the west side 
of the Gulf of Cambay; lat. 31“ 40'’ 
N., Ion. 72“ 23' E This is a safe 
roadstead during the S W. monsoon, 
to which vessels maj' run in case of 
parting with their anchors in Surat 
roads, it being an entire bed of mud 
about three-fourths of a mile from 
the shore The natives are chiefly 
Mahomedans, who build vessels from 
fifty to 300 tons, and formerly carried 
on a brisk trade to Bombay, but lat- 
terly much of this traffic has -been 
transferred to Bhownuggur. — {El- 
more, 

Gogol Chopba. — ^A town in the 
province of Mahva, thus named from 
Its vicinity to Chupra, from which it 
is distant only seven miles. In 1830 
it was the head of a pergunnah be- 
longing to Ameer Khan, to whom it 
yielded an annual revenue of 50,000 
rupees — {Malcolm, ^c.) 

Gohba. — A small town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad belonging to Fun- 
nah, twenty-three miles S.E. from 
Teary ; lat. 34“ 31' N., Ion. 79“ S' E. 

GoHun —The capital of a division 
in the province of Agra, twenty-two 
miles NE from Agra; lat 36° 34' 
N., Ion 78° 30' E. About the middle 
of last century Gohud was a small 
village attached to the district of 
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Gualior and the Rma • ancestors 
aerezemmdan of the Tillage amlhjr 
caste Jauta of the Bamroatj tribe 
Bheem Singh the liana prior to the 
battle of Ibinipnt in 17Cli aenutred 
Gualior but uras afterwards oulued 
to jietd It to the ^laharatlas \\ lien 
this people lost the battle of Fanimit 
the liana of Gohud attempted to 
ghaVeoO'iheirvoie but was lubdueil 
bjr Rupxmauth Row in 1766 and 
eomiieUed to continue tributat; On 
a aubseqiient rupture Gualior sraa 
tahenby Madhajee Smdia In 17S4 

The terntoiy of Gohudf ^ough 
hilly Is fertile and in I 7 OO sras sup* 
po^ to yield a tesenue of twenty 
two tacks of rupees per annum, out 
of which acTcn went to the capenses 
of eolleetion W hat nodiRcatlons or 
dissections Uie limits of this prino* 
pnlily sobsei|uentlT ci|icneneed we 
are not ioformed out In 1605 we find 
them described by Mr hletealfe at 
estending along the Chumhuf and 
preduang only cmhieen belt pee 
aenem, of wldeb nine were anprojin 
ated for the payment of the aulisidiat 7 
forces ^nfroand ffrreatA 7iegii<rrr, 
TWaUrt, JIfrfeejfir, f r ) 

Gonir}f.*A small town In the pro* 
s’inee of Allahabad eleren tnilct N 
liy W from Jaloun } bt 8G* SV 
Ion. 70* 13 E 

Ooxaub.'^A town tn the prorinee 
of Begapoor possessed by the Put 
svurdun family, forty-^nne miles N 
from Darwar} bt IG* IV Ion. 
74 * 58 £ It Stands on the north- 
ern aceliTlty of a bill watered on its 
northern aide by the Gutpurba, wbleh 
immediately opnositebas deep water 
but there b a ford one mile cast of 
tbe town It is enclosed fay a wall 
and ditch on ita castem and southern 
side^ but to the westsrard it is eon- 
manoed ty a hilL tins is a pbec of 
considerable extent and importance, 
and in 1790 bod a considerable ma- 
nufactory ofailk and cotton fabrics 
both in the form of dresses and of 
piece goods The silk was imported 

S obably from Bengal by the woy of 
oa. When taken ^ Sultan Mane 
-sum, in A D 1685 uokauk was the 


head of D district but does not now 
possess any building or nun of con 
•e()ucncc About two mUca from 
hence there is a superb cataract 
formcil by the mer Outourba, which 
b preapitated from the hills to tho 
low country Dunng the rains this 
rirer about 1C9 yards broad nishca 
for seme space down an Indined 
plane and then tn one unbroken 
mats into a ratine cut through the 
lable-iand, and bounded on both sides 
by mural precipices A Terr hand 
some and elaborately Cnisbed temple 
of Mahadcra stands amidst n group 
of infenor religious edifices on the 
bnrl of the cataract to the n^t, and 
a picturesque wooded hill rises some 
hundred feet aborelts marmn on the 
<^positeslde/>*(Afeer,fb/Mr/OR,dv ) 

Goa ot.^A small town tn the nro- 
tince of Agra dUtnet of Al^hur, 
sltuatcil on the left tide of the Jumna, 
SIX miles below Mathura. This spot 
b one of the supposed scenes of the 
early adsmtures of Krishna, who b 
worshipped here under the name of 
Coku) 

OotcoxnA fCMiendarJ^Aa ex 
tensire ifisuion of the Hyderabad 
province occupying the tract of 
country to the cast of the capital, 
north and south of the Mussy nver 
which InicrseeU it. Although re- 
nowned in Luropefordiamono^mmes 
it at present does not contain any, 
and probobly never did The for 
tress IS notwithstanding n very con- 
siderable depdt for these gems, whidi 
are brought however from other 
marts, mostly In tlic fialaghaut dlt- 
tncts to be polished and fashioned 
for sale by the Golconda diamond 
merchants In the Immediate nagh 
bourhood nothing is to be seen but 
syenite, but about forty miles further 
west opals and chucedonies are 
found 

Tbe fortress of Golconda stands 
on a hill about three miles W N \V 
from the city of Ilyderabad , lot. 17^ 
15' N , Ion 7^ 3!r E It was once 
the capital of an extensive kingdom, 
first under Hindoo princes, and after 
words as a division of tbe Bhamcnee 
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empire, upon the fall of which it 
again hecame the sent of a monarchy 
under the Cuttub Shahee dynasty. 
In A.D. 1690 it was surrendered by 
treachery to the Mogul army of Au- 
rengzebe, after a siege of seven 
months The deposed sovereign, 
Abou Hossein, died here in confine- 
ment in 1704. At present this for- 
tiess IS principally used as a state- 
prison, where the refractory members 
of the Nizam’s family are confined ; 
among which number, in 1S15, were 
his wife, mother, and two youngest 
sons. The principal inhabitants and 
bankers of Hj derabad are also per- 
mitted to retain houses in the fort^ 
to which on any alarm they retire 
with their money 

In the alluvial soil of the plains at 
the base of the Neela Mulla moun- 
tains, and more especially near the 
banks of the Krishna and Pennar 
rivers, are situated the mines that 
produce the famous Golconda dia- 
monds, the territory adjoining the 
fortiess of Golconda. never having 
produced any precious stones what- 
ever. Its reputation for them pro- 
bably originated from their having 
been brought in a rough state to 
Golconda to be cut and polished 
An opinion pievails among the mi- 
ners that the diamond is continually 
growing, similar to that prevalent in 
Cornwall with regard to tin, and that 
the chips and small pieces rejected 
by former searchers in process of time 
become large diamonds. In 1 820 Dr 
Voysey found most of the diamond 
mines deserted, and the search con- 
fined to the rubbish of the old mines. 
He assumes that sandstone breCcia 
of the clay formation is the matrix 
of the diamonds procured in the 
Deccan, that those found in an al- 
luvial soil have been brought down 
by some torrent or deluge, and that 
those found in the beds of rivers are 
washed down by the annual rams; 
but if so, their souices might be 
traced. — (ScoU^ Voysey, Upton, Heyne, 
^c) 

Goman 0 Isle. — A. small island in 
the Hastern seas, about twenty miles 


in ciicumfeiencc, lying due north of 
Oby Island, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a narrow strait j lat. 1° 56'S., 
Ion. 127" 40' N. 

GomataSehole — ^A fortified town 
ih the province of Bejapoor, prin- 
cipality of Colapocr, eight miles tra- 
velling distance south from Merrich. 

Gomea. — A village and remarkable 
pass through the hills in the pro- 
vince of Bahai, distnct of Raroglnir. 
on the line of the Benares road, 200 
miles N.W. from Calcutta. 

Gonawod.— A small town in the 
province of Malwa, pergunnah of 
Deypaulpoor,four miles from Moond- 
la, and ten fiom the town of Dej^- 
paulpoor , lat. 22° 56' N , Ion. 75° 
28' E. 

Gondegama River — A small 
stream which rises among' the Bala- 
ghauthills,and after a short course falls 
into the bay of Bengal at Moutapilly, 
marking by its channel the separation 
of the modern Carnatic from the 
Northern Circars. 

Gondwara. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Purneah, 
twenty miles S. by W from the town 
of Purneah } lat. 25° 33' N , Ion. 87° 
26' E. 

Gonds r or Goands ). — See Gond- 
wana. 

Goochnauth. — A village in the 
province of Gujerat, situated on the 
south bank of the Banass river, about 
three miles S E. from Rahdunpoor. 

GooDteoTTA. — A town and small 
distnct in the Mysore territory, forty- 
foui miles N % E. from" Chittel- 
droog , lat. 14° 47' N., Ion. 76° 42' E. 

Goodoor. — A town in the Bala- 
ghaut ceded distiicts, seventeen miles 
W.S.W from Carnoul; lat. 15° 40' 
N., Ion. 77" 47' E. 

Goodoor. — A village in the Car- 
natic pi o Vince and Nellore district, 
twenty-two miles south fiom the 
town of Nellore This place con- 
tains a small mosque and two pa- 
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i;o(lii4, nnil lliere m n collector « Inin 
plow open fur the accommodation 
of iratcllcn. 

Gooicvsar,-^ town tn the pro- 
vince of Allainbad twenty niilct 
S.\\ from Chnttcrpoor , ht 4S 
A Ion TO^SO £ 

GoouaAroonor vlHnp In the 
Carnatic proTiiicc and northern div 
tnet of Arcot, twvnt} ic%en miles 
travelling distance N W by N from 
Mfldniv. Tliere Is a bungalow here 
fortheiiceommodatioii>of tmTclIert 
Gooutsc.— ^ ee DwatACA 
Goomtv RiTta^Goiiin/i, mufia/*^ 
-^Tbis nver has Its source in North 
cm Ilindostan among the hills of 
Kumaon from whence it flows in a 
soiitIi«casterIy direction nearly pa- 
rallel with the Goggra, and after 
passing the cities of I ucknow and 
JiianpMr falls into the Ganges be- 
low Itennres It Is named the Goom- 
ty from Its cstremely winding course, 
which IS a circumstance common 
to nvers traversing the Ganj;etie 
plain Tliere are many other rivers 
ofa secondary class dutingiilsheif by 

Ihesamccpithct more csiicaally one 

that passes Comillnli, the capital of 
the lipcrah distnct which springs 

from an unknown source among the 

eastern hills and falls into the Mcgna 

at Saoudeaund) It is navigable for 
canoes fifty miles above Comillali 
Goomsib a town 

and large xemwdary In Uie Nortbem 

drears district of Ganjani sixty 

miles west from Jupernauth 7110 
county in this neighbourhood is re- 
markably impenetrable, the forests 
consisting of bamboos whlcli grow 
closer and resist the axe better than 
any other species of ligneous vege- 
tation In former times the inha- 
b1tantSarcI>!ngon these ibdnottbmk 
it necessary to erect redoubts for the 
defence of tlie paths leading to their 
strong-holds buti^tructedtbcrowith 
frequent barners of bamboos, wrought 
into a variety of entanj<lement. Re- 
sides Its naturally pcstifontial atmos 
plicrc,tlio wIioU, tract is oneof the liot- 
tcstmlndiii andu particularly subject 


to rtrokes of the sun by which M 
Bussy in 1767, lost seven buropeans 
in one da) 

In ISO I this estate stood rated in 
the rcieniie records as containing 
fiOG Villages with an estimated po- 
pulation of CG 010 persons and as- 
sess^ to the land-tax Sl,SiS pago- 
das t but ilie projinetor, although m 
regular subjection to tbo Bntish mi 
tlionty so lone as he pud the stipu 
latcd rent, liad been little interfered 
with When originally transferred to 
the bast India Comnan) several of 
the beat Informed public functionaries 
were of opinion that, owing to the 
peculiar delicacy of extending the 
ftill authority of tlie courts of Isw 
over xemintuncs sitimted on tho 
frontiers and amon^the higli lands 
It would be more mlvimble to regard 
the nropnetors rather as tribuiaiy 
chleftuns than as ordinary subleeta 
amenable to the usual process of the 
courts of justice In progress of 
time however, the population gene- 
rally and even many of the xemin- 
dars, have been forward In bringing 
their malteni of fitintion before Uie 
regular eoiirts, and nave subsequent- 
ly lubniittcd to the decrees without 
murmur or resistance The Goom 
stir chiefs had long rcniatnetl nearly 
independent and might Imre con 
tinned so bad not the enormous 

ntrocity of their conduct compelled 

the inlerrerenee of the Bntiili go- 
vernment 

In IB16 a diarm of murder was 
brought against tiie xeminiLir Da 

noongjoy Bunje by his father who 

for ms own previous crimes had been 

deprived of the xemindary, and a 

reward proclaimed for Ids apprehen- 
sion An investigation in conse- 
gueneo took place when it appeared 
from tho evidcnee of the surviving 
females of tlio seraglio that the xe- 
mtndar Danoong|oy Bunje in 181-4 
became imiircsscu with tin, idea that 
his irives and the fennde part of the 
family hod conspired to deprive him 
of bis life with tho view of setting 
up bis eldest son named Bulbiiddcr 
Buuie as xcuuiidar of the country 
UnoLfthis ularmDanoongjoy confined 
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a great many of his wives, concu- 
bines, and slave girls, most of whom, 
from the inhuman treatment they re- 
ceived during their imprisonment, 
died on the spot. The survivors de- 
posed before the magistrate that they 
were all chained to 'a log of wood 
placed in the centre of two rooms, 
with holes large enough for two legs ; 
that being thus seated in pairs op- 

[ losite to each other, each having one 
eg in the hole of the log, they were 
secured by a wooden pin ; but the re- 
maining legs were placed on the top 
of the log, chained together in irons. 
Several of them declared (one being 
only thirteen years of age) that they 
had witnessed the death of the per- 
son to whom they were chained un- 
til the Corpse had become putrid and 
covered with worms, and as the 
marks on their limbs proved they 
bad undergone at least some part of 
the cruelties they had asseited, the 
black and malignant nature of the 
zemindar’s disposition rendered the 
rest extremely probable. 

Orders were in consequence issued 
to seize Danoongjoy, and to dis- 
mantle the strong fortress of Eo- 
laida, which fortress, although within 
fifty miles of Ganjam, the zemindar 
repeatedly asserted existed only m 
the imagination of the magistrate. 
When attacked, however, in May 
1815, by a small detachment of the 
Madras army under Col. R. Fletcher, 
it was found to be of such extent 
and strength, that the troops during 
their stay were only able to destroy 
the stockades and houses. From 
thence the detachment proceeded in 
pursuit of the zemindar to Jarang, 
where they did not succeed in effect- 
ing his capture, but had the good 
fortune to effect the release of about 
one hundred men who were found in 
irons, besides women and children, 
and others were reported to have 
been put to death on the approach 
of the military. 

Anxious to establish or confute the 
assertions of the female witnesses, the 
magistrate determined to visit the 
gloomy fortress of Eolaida, to examine 
a well in which it was said the bodies 


of those who had ched in confinement 
had been thrown, and to collect fur- 
ther information on the spot. The 
well being pointed out by two female 
slaves, who, according to their own 
account, had been employed in put- 
ting the dead bodies there, after six 
hours* digging, finger>bones, ribs, and 
other parts of the human frame be- 
gan to make their appearance, inter- 
mixed with earth; and after a fur- 
ther lapse of time, a great number of 
skulls and bones weie met with. In 
excavating to the depth of twenty- 
four feet, eighteen entire skulls were 
thrown out, and an immense pile of 
bones collected, from the condition 
of which there was reason to believe 
the bodies they appertained to must 
have remained a long time m the 
well, as all the flesh and hair were 
gone, and nothing remained perfect 
but the bones and teeth, the whole 
corroborating the depositions as to 
the fact of the bodies having been 
thrown into the well It appeared 
also that the zemindar, apprehend- 
ing a research of this nature, had or- 
dered two of his dependents to dig 
the wells and remove the bodies, 
which had actually been done (as they 
confessed) into another well. Three 
human skulls, with aquantity ofbones, 
were also found m the fortress of Eo- 
laida by the officers of the detach- 
ment, close to five stakes wedged into 
the ground, which had every appear- 
ance of a place appiopnated to con- 
finement and torture. In fact, the 
hill zemindars of the Northern Cir- 
cars had long been accustomed to 
exercise despotically the power of 
life or death, and also to levy contri- 
butions through the means of a des- 
perate banditti. The present con- 
aeguently seemed an excellent oppor- 
tunity to me^e an example of a most 
atrocious petty tyrant, who subse- 
quently emerged from the jungles to 
which he had fled, and surrendered 
himself; but it does not appear that 
he ever suffered the punishment due 
to the enormity ofhis crimes. — {Tra- 
vers, Woodcoch, Orme,^c.) 

Goonda. — ^A town m the king of 




ftuod^ on the north tide of the great 
bayofCoononaTelloo named 
Tomlnle irhieh deeply Indenta the 
cast coast of Celebes. The InhsW 
ere Malays and of course Ma» 
homedans bat tlieir chief assumes 
the Xlindoo title of raja. 

GooaiCBAiw— A small town In the 
pronnee of Allahabad, tlurty^ne 
nines N W from Jeitpoor, lai 
37 N,lon 70*7'B 

Goott CGuti)^ distnel In the 
Balsgbaut ceded territones, aitwted 
pn^pally between the fifteenth and 
sixteenth d^rees of north labtude. 
Besides Gooty, the espita! there ft 
not any town of note nor any stream 
of longnitude exeept the Pennar 
Gooms first mentioned as n district 
dunne the reign of Auningscbe, 
when It fomed part of a small state 
held by the predecessors of the 
Sli^noor family who were dupos< 


catesrays orertooks and commands 
the whole of the other works form 
mg a aiadcl which, with n tolerable 
earrlion may be considered impreg 
naUe The Gooty mountain is com 
posed of tyenlte, in which red feld« 
spar prcrails The extreme height of 
uootydroog shore the sen has been 
ascertainedto be S,171 lent { but not- 
withstanding this cierntion, the heat 
here during the months of April and 
May is roost intense The mean 
hnght of the country extending round 
Gooty and Bcliary is 1»183 feet above 
tlie level of the sea, and from this 
plain the hills and mountains rise like 
Islands from the sea. Travelling dis- 
tance from Senngapalam S38 miles 
from Madras, SGJ and from Hyde- 
ral^ 178milcs,p— (HiUt, I*aatWon, 
Smnetl ^ « 

GorAULOuon ^A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, thirteen miles north 
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from Scrongc; lot. 24° 15' N., Ion. 
77 “ 41' E. 

GouAiiuNDm. — A villngeand small 
fort situated at the noithern extre- 
mit}' of the island of Salsettc, in the 
province of Auriingabad. At this 
])lacc there is a small hut handsome 
building, nearly in the form of a 
church, with a nave leading to a cir- 
cular chancel, covcicd with a hi»h 
cupola, and surrounded by a veranda, 
the whole niched with stone and so- 
lidly built. It is generally rcg.uded 
as a Poi tugnese church, but has not 
been used ns such within the memory 
of man, and differs from most churches 
in having the entrance at the cast, 
instead of the west end It is now 
used ns an occasional residence for 
the govcrnoi of Bombay, and it makes 
in reality a cool and convenient house 
for this climate, and commands a 
magnificent view. A narrow arm of 
the sea, extending from this place to 
Tnnnali along a space of about six- 
teen miles, divides the island fioin 
the main land. This winding passage 
is in some parts bounded on both 
sides by mural rocks, and presents 
much beautiful scencij . At Daravee, 
a few miles to the north of Gora- 
bunder, there are some basaltic rocks. 
— {Fullarion, ) 

Goram Isle —A small island in 
the Eastern seas, about twenty miles 
in circumference, and situated one 
day’s sail E byN from Banda This 
island i6 inhabited by Mahomedans, 
and IS said to contain thirteen 
mosques. In A D 1774 the Dutch 
sent an armed force of Buggesses 
against Goram, but they weie re- 
pulsed by the inhabitants. — {Forrest, 
<jc) 

Goukha — A town and district in 
Northern Hindostan, the original 
country of the reigning Nepaul dy- 
nasty ; lat. 27“ 62' N., Ion. 84° 22*' E , 
forty-one miles W.N.W. from Cat- 
mandoo. Prior to the conquest of 
Nepaul by Baja Pnthi Narrain, the 
Tnsoolgunga river separated the ter- 
ritories of the Gorkha and Newar 
(or Nepaulese) princes, the western 
limit of the fiist being marked by the 


Mariclinngdi The Gorkha Ici rhorj , 
although situated more to the north, 
IS rather warmci than the Nepaul 
valloj', and, like it, is watered by 
various fcrtilnung mountain streams, 
w'hich arc all ultimately absorbed by 
the Tnsoolgunga, the declination of 
the country being in that direction. 
Its chief inhabitants formerly were 
Brahmins and Khasiyas, in about 
equal numbers, with rather fewer 
Magarsj the Brahmins being the chief 
cultivatois, the Khasiyas and Magars 
lighting men, but many of the last 
liave transferred their residence to 
Cntmandoo. Gorkha, the capital, 
stands on a high lull, and is said to 
be the only place of note in the prin- 
cipiality. According to native ac- 
counts, for it docs not appear to have 
ever been visited by any European, 
It contains about 2,000 houses, and 
a temple dedicated to Gorakhanath, 
who IS the tutelar deity of the reign- 
ing princes. 

The Sail faniilv, which has risen to 
such extraordinmy eminence, and for 
two whole campaigns contended on 
terms of equality with the Bntish go- 
vernment, pretend to be descended 
from the Rajpoot family of Odeypooi : 
but this must be considered a mere 
fable, as on the arrival of the original 
Hindoo colony from the south, they 
were certainly of the original uncon- 
verted mountaineers named Magars. 
One of its branches, however, has 
long adopted the Brahminical rules of 
purity, and has intermarried with the 
best families , but the other continues 
to wallow in all the mire of primitive 
impurity. The first persons of the 
Gorkha family of whom there is any 
tradition were two brothers, Ehancha 
and Mincha, names altogether bar- 
barous, and in no respect resembling 
the high-sounding titles of the family 
of the sun, from which the modern 
chiefs claim descent. From these 
various obscure chiefs descended, for 
the Goikhas being cut off* from anj' 
direct intercom se with either the 
low countiy or Tibet, having neither 
mines nor productions suited to com- 
mercial exchange, were alwaj's consi- 
dered insignificant until Nurbliupal 
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procurcil in marru^, Qnt n dangiiter 
of the Talpn riRiiiy, and vecon<lly» 
n tLniightcr of tlic iitih ton of n clttef 
of Maictam Dm M>n Pnthi tsar 
ram coitimeneetl the aggrandircmcni 
of the &niily the coni]uctt in 
17C^ ofNtpaui Wo]>cr,iin(ler«hich 
head further Idstoneal detaiUwiU be 
found On the arcompltshniait of 
tiiat iindertskin;; the leat of forern 
ncni waa transferred to Catmandooi 
and bein;; followed by many of Urn 
nathci OorLha, the original capital, 
hat been much neglected and in eon 
seqiienee hay grratly deelined^F 
iiiieAanaii, AtrA/M/md' je) 

CorTorc (w Gdreo^*— A place 
in Tibet or aoutliem Tariary which 
rather deiicrrey the name of an as 
letnbldse of tenti tlian atown tat 
31*H N Ion k Tlie testa 
are made of blankcti iiirroundeit by 
iiair ropey died on itakey, and over 
the w hole are vanoua coloured shreda 
of iilk and cloth ay flasy. They are 
uiually aurrounded by a litter of 
lioAey,liemy andluftaofwool The 
chief nenoet here as in otlier towna 
of Tioct, are tlie Dcba ond Vbder« 
who wear long tails of three pLutc 
The plains Inthcsianity ere covered 
With laree flochs of sheep coats, 
nks, and there are also a few horsey 
Tlie mountains on each side of this 
vatley dip very much to the north 
west they are destitute of vrgeta* 
tion, but said to contain miicb gold 
and mincrol snhstanccs 
Aeeordtne to the hdonoatlon col 
lected t>> Mr MooreroR the river 
that rises near to Dharchan or Gan 
gsrf runs past Gortope obout four 
miles west then close to Lahdach 
and at last falls into tiio moln stream 
of the Indus of which it appears to 
be the most remote source. Lahdack 
was reported to he ten days loumey 
firoro uortope the Doha of which In 
formed Mr MooreroA that caraTons 
of fiOO and GOO people came on horse* 
back to the Gortope fair but he did 
not lay from whence The Tartars 
here call Europeans Fdincs (probably 
th^ way of pwounong f mnghee^ 
and appeared to have an eipial aver 


Sion to them and to the Gorkhas 
Culnnak, theeaphftlof CliineycTar 
taiy, is said to lie twenty days jour* 
ney from benee to the nonh*cnsu— 
(IfdwitTP/), 5r) 

Gonuernon (Coro^hapun) —A 
Ilritiyh dtytna in the province of 
Oude situatcil nboiit the twenty 
seventh decree of north latitude. To 
the north it ts bounded by the lulls 
and forests of Kepaut ; on the cast 
it lias the slllali of Snnin ond on 
the west by the Nabob of Oude u 
resent lemtoncv It isdivlded by 
theroggraintotwodistinct porttonv 
the southern being named Astnreliiir, 
and the northern Goruepoor Prorm 
In A t) IMS Atimghur appeared to 
eontain *U»D t'lO be^ m cultivation, 
assesseti at OA'l rupees or about 
tw o and tiiree^arter rupees per begn 
Tlie number of begas fit for cultiva* 
tionwny estimated at SG3003 the 
waste at l,SDi,773 begas At tho 
same date Goruepoor Proper eon 
tidnnl 1(13 pucka (or large begas) 

in cultivation, assessM nt 
rupees or two and three* isteenths 
rupees per bega 7^*8 ^2 liegas fit 
for cultivation, and 5C9,08G of waste 

Tills temteiy is said to have been 
in a nourishing rendition dunng the 
lone reign of the Emperor Acber and 
to iiave continued so under the na 
bobs of Oude until tlie defeat of 
Shiija ud Dowlah at Buxar, after 
which owing to the eObrts of the 
rajas and xeuindnrs to render them 
selves Independent tnucli confusion 
ensued^ ami a consequent su^endon 
of cultivation The first anci second 
ranges of hills extend in a westerly 
direction from tho dutnet so that 
the hot winds are scarcely felt in the 
northern ports Easterly winds pre- 
vail generally throughout the jear 
and even dunng the warm season tlio 
nights and mornings ore cool and 
pleasant. Tho climate however is 
not generally faroureblo to hedtb 
on account of the great extent of 
Jungle and stagnant water over which 
the easterly wind must makeittop- 
prooch Ibo ratio of tho cultivated 
to tho uncultivated land u remark 
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tb\y disproportionate. In 1814, tlic 
superintendent of police reported 
that the whole tract north of the 
capitid was waste and almost unin> 
habited, and the efficiency of tho 
police merely nominal, as some of 
the thannahs (stations) comprehend* 
ed a space of 1,500 square miles. 
These forests in ancient times have 
often been the refuge of governors, 
princes, and pretenders who had un* 
successfully raised the standard* of 
rebellion, and in modern times, have 
been abandoned to the wild elephants 
and other unclaimed animals. The 
former, although of an inferior qua- 
lity, are caught^ by the^ natives, but 
not in herds, as is practised in Silhef^ 
Tiperah, and Chittagong. In general 
they are seized either singly in pits, 
or are decoyed by the intervention of 
female elephants, in both of which 
processes many arc killed, and still 
more maimed. 

At some seasons of the year the 
second range of hills is visible from 
the town of Ooruepoor under att 
angle of forty d^rees. The height 
of this range above the plains of the 
zillah 18 4,UOO feet ; that of the first 
range 2,100 feet. At the base of the 
last is the Terriani, or low countiy, 
intersected by many streams which 
issue from the bills, and afterwards 
fall into the Rapty, a river of secon- 
dary magnitude. The great forest, 
- which commences near the capital, 
extends as far as the first range of 
hills. It varies considerablyin breadth, 
and in some places is so open as to 
admit with ease the passage of ele- 
phants, while in others it is scarcely 
to be, penetrated by a human crea- 
ture. In this forest, and the rank 
grass jungle Connected with it, game 
of all desenption^ abounds. Among 
. the ’quadrupeds, elephants, rhinoce- 

iroaes, tigers, bears, and buffaloes may 
he enumerated ; and among the wing- 
ed, the beautiful and high-flavoured 
florican, the otu houbara of Linnaeus. 
The Terriani fever, at all times dan- 
gerous, is more particularly so in the 
months of May and June, and usu- 
ally proceeds to its termination, good 
or bad, withigreat rapidity. By the 


natives it is escribed to the water, 
but it probably results from a combi- 
nation of noxious qualities in the dr, 
water, and soil. 

The Goruepoor district came into 
the possession of the British in 1801, 
when it was ceded by the Nabob of 
Oude in commutation of subsidy, and 
in 1813 itsjumma or assessment to the 
land revenue amounted to 17,75,377 
rupees; but from the great extent of 
jungle in Goruepoor Proper it can- 
not be fit for permanency in the re- 
venue settlement in less than half a 
century. In 1815, during the Ne- 
paulese war, with the view of in- 
creasing the population, arrangements 
were made for settling within its li- 
mits a class of persons named Tha- 
Toos, and such other hill natives as 
might seek an asylum within the Bn- 
tisn territories. Early in that year 
one of the chief Tharoos reported to 
the collector that about 3,000 of his 
tribe were assembled in a mangoe 
grove at Cumareeah, a village situ- 
ated in the Seetassee jungles, belong- 
ing to the Ranny of Gudgepoor, and 
that more were expected. In de- 
liberating on Tthis measure, it was 
thought that the aggre^tion of the 
Tharoos into communities would be 
more agreeable to them than being 
scattered in small numbers among 
strangers, and that aS their habits 
were understood to be industrious 
and pacific, ho motive for their dis^ 
persion, or for wishing them to merge 
into the mass of the surrounding po- 
pulation, appeared to exist. On the 
contrary, it was thought that the 
preservation of their distinct and 
original habits, which enabled them 
to resist' the pestiferous atmosphere 
of the jungles, might be turned to 
good account In some future hostile 
emergency. . 

^ It was therefore determined to as- 
sign thmn tracts of waste land,' of 
which there .was abundance; but the 
Tharoos objected to such as were'too 
Jiear the hills, where they' would be 
continually under apprehensions of 
an attack from their former .masters, 
the Gorkhas. In consequence of the 
delays attendant on every similar 
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tnen«ttre^ ulcknci* imi] hmy 
nin* tunny of tiic Thnnvt* trliohn I 
been colleeleJ tlitpemctl Imt fmnr 
to the IDih Jui) IHir klmve IfOQO 
Hiamo* htil crcdci! hut« an I com 
mcne^ cuUitnlion In the Serta*«ee 
jnn,ie«,ii)on <7 hattn^ been nJnneetl 
to them lir ptmntncnt to proettre 
leeil and tattle, and a certain quan- 
tity of nee aupphed far their loime- 
diate iw) •Itfenee. ^ftcr the ton 
titmon of the I mdatv «r«r a colony 
of a moreqnettionabfe charaeier«a< 
cttablidiedi Kurreem Khan a ede- 
brsled leader of that handitii hUfte- 
|ihnr and adopted non %lth intne of 
Ihnr iulloaen hatui); had tand« aa- 
ai|nied to them In Oonictioer cqultn 
lent lo a rerenue of 1 OM rupee* per 
monrh 

Under ihe*e circum«tanfts and on 
account of Ita local eonti^Ky to too 
tnJependent atatca (Oude and Ke- 
paul), the Gomqioordt triet appear* 
too eatentue for the maintenance of 
an rficient polieev In 1914 tnott of 
thedt*tief«ta toUime* perpetrated In 
Ihit diitnct nerr stenM to a rare 
of people fiameJ Seenl 'fumah* or 
Ceeilcr Mam (Jackal tiunirraX «ho 
were toUicm by profcttlon rc*em- 
blin;; In erciyrre^ieet the (luddickaof 
the Af^ lOOTtnee Thete plun- 
derem hate no filed haUuilonv but 
moitly frequent the Oude dominion*, 
a« Imt adapted for their operatfont 

— (d Matafjr <Ae Iferfor** of //or 
tinfiifCmpt Vtoatiear Weif ^e) 

Goatcrooi —A town in the pro- 
vince of Oude the capital of the 
I receding* district, aituatcd on the 
cast aide of the Ilapty 145 mites 
NU from Patna | Ut.SG*4G 
Ion 83^ ID'S In the neitem lul^ 
urb is a mundili or temple of Gome 
noth a deity In hi(;li repute aniofl(,tt 
the Hindoos of these quarters 

Gosactr.— A conddenblo town 
in the province of Agm watered by 
canals drawn from the ffUwaree 
nver latSTSifN lonTirfil'k, 
thirtyieven miles N from Bfaurt 
poor Six miles nest of the town 
a new fort has been erected by the 
^lacitcrry Ilaja 

TOt.1 


Gota,-»A tosm m Ihe prosinee 
an I district itrilcnpoor, twenir three 
tidies tmrethni* distance 5 n from 
the citv of that name ThU place, 
which IS tninoilccil In any map. Is 
itirronndcil liy a wclldnilli stone wall 
and has altosetlier a respectable ap- 
pearance 


CoeNBit.— A central town In the 
Oiijcnt penln itla thirty seven mile* 
S N K. from Junafrhurj fat* SI* £4 
Ion 70' 5h L ThU was for 
merly a small vdt-v^l*clon^n;io Ihe 
Ipivcrnineni of Sorrth, and most of 
the trmiory now possessed by the 
chiefs of Goundiil w at acr]Uircd from 
the nabobs of Jiina;;hur, as remu 
Deration for peeimlary uiliuinee. In 
lh09 the Goundut chief was fined by 
Cnlond Ualkcrfor cnenurapne the 
drpfcdsiions of the Cattles, and eon- 
nivme at the Infanticide of Ids ton a 
dati{thlcr^n eUrr, / aUhr 1/5 Do 
mwrafi dr) 

Gora f( titrj •— Tlie ruins of 
Gour the anaent capital of Iknc^l 
are sllnitcil In the district ofDinsise- 
ponf. a few inilev to the sooth of 
Xialda, and are now mostly over 
whelmed with rrcdi, and the trees of 
old fnd Bardens bmme wild and 
inicrmlseil with |iolms. Dy Abut Fa 
tel In 159*1 It Is desenlwil as fot- 
lowi ** Jennetabad (the llahome- 
dan name for Oour) Is a very anciene 
nir and was once ine eapnu ofBca 
pau Kormefly it was emled Imck- 
nowiy (I,a\shmanavatiX and some- 
time* Gour The present name ^ 
Jennetabad (the abode of paradise) 
was ipvcn It by the (ateempmr Ifit 
ia^r<^ Here U a fine fort, to the 
eut of which Is a fine take called 
Chutteah Putteah, in which are many 


The ruins of this town extend 
along the Iwnkj of the old Ganges 
and probably occupy a space of twen 
tv sqiiarQ miles, which, eonsiderins 
the strapslm;; manner in which In 
dun cities are usually built would 
not contain any very enormous po- 
pulation Seseral villages nowstnnd 
on its site and eight market places 
•ufGcienUy contiguous to form a town 
Si a 
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have been estimated to contain 3,000 
houses, many of which are of brick, 
procured fi om the debris of the an- 
cient city Some piogiess has also 
been made in bringing the suiface 
under cultivation : but the undertak- 
ing is much impeded by the great 
number of dirty tanks, swarming 
with alligators, musquetoes, and all 
sorts of vermin, and choked up with 
pestilential vapours The soil is of 
extiaoidinary tertility, and well suit- 
ed for the mango and mulben y. The 
principal i inns are a mosque built of a 
black stone, called by foi mer visitors 
marble, but by Dr Francis Buchanan 
consideied to be black hoineblende, 
or indurated potstone, as he could 
not discover one piece of maible, 
either of the calcareous or of the 
harder kind The bricks, which are 
most solidly composed, have been 
sold and can led away to Malda and 
the neighbouring towns on the Ma- 
hananda, and even Moorshedabad has 
been supplied with bucks from this 
mass. There aie (1819) several other 
mosques besides the above, in tole- 
rable preservation, and one of them 
is distinguished by a keblah, and cor- 
responding niches of horneblcndc, 
curiously sculptured. The towei, 
delineated byDanicll, still exists, and 
two of the gates (the Cutwal and the 
Dakkel, especially the lattei) are 
highly picturesque and venerable 
rums It is obvious, from a variety 
of circumstances, that a still moie 
ancient city furnished materials for 
the construction of some of the Ma- 
homedan buildings, whose \estiges 
may still be discovered, for defaced 
images of Hindoo deities have been 
found sculptured in relief on the re- 
verse faces of many of the horne- 
blendc blocks, separated from the 
masses of masonry with which they 
were once connected. 

The situation of Goiir js nearly 
cential to the populous parts of Ben- 
gal and Bahar, and not far from the 
junction of the pimcipal rivers which 
form the admii able inland navigation. 
Ljing to the east of the Ganges, it 
was sccuicd fiom any sudden invasion 
fiom the only quarter whence hostile 


operations might be apprehended. No 
part of the site of ancient Goui is 
nearer to the present bank of the 
Ganges than four miles and a hali^ 
and some spots which w'eie origin- 
all}'^ w'ashed by that river, are now 
twelve miles fiom it. The name of 
Gour is apparently derived from 
Goor, which, both in the ancient and 
modern languages of India, signifies 
raw sugai , and from the Sanscrit 
teim for manufactured sugai (saicaia) 
aie deiived the Persian, Gieek, La- 
tin, and modern European names of 
the cane and its pioduce. Gauia, 
or, as it is commonly called, Benga- 
lese, IS the language spoken in the 
country of which the ancient city of 
Gour was the capital, and still pi e- 
vails in all the distnets of Bengal, 
except some tiacts on the frontier; 
but It IS spoken in the greatest purity 
thiougli the eastern or Dacca divi- 
sion of the province. , 

At a most eaily peiiod of antiqui- 
ty this place is said to have been the 
residence of a saint named Jahnu, 
who one day swallowed the Ganges, 
as Bhaghiiathi was bringing it down 
from the mountains to watei Bengal ; 
since then there has always existed 
here a path to the infernal regions, the 
mouth of which may still be seen at 
Shcebgiinge. Tradition also asserts 
that subsequent to this remarkable 
event Janmejaya, the son of Parik- 
h}et, the son of Abhimanyu, the son 
of Arjun, the bi other of Judhisteer, 
and thud king of India of the family 
of Pandoo, removed ail the Brah- 
mins, and settled them to the west 
of the Ganges beyond Hastmapoor, 
where their descendants still remain. 

When Adisur erected a dynasty 
which goveined Bengal, although he 
resided mostly at Soonergong, near 
Dacca, he had a house in Goui, then 
probably near the western extremity 
of ins dominions The same arrange- 
ment continued during the reign of 
his successor, Bollal Sen. His son, 
Lakshman, extended his possessions 
far to the north-west, made Goui his 
capital, and seems to have built the 
town of Gour, usually designated by 
that name, but also known % that of 
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I/ilihnanavatlf corruptcil liy the 
MBhotneilant to Luelnowty 

hen Mahomed Biikhtm Khitlu 
|ee eoAquered Oen|ml in A D ISOI 
Gour wna a plate of vast extent and 
bcinp selected by that command et for 
lib chief station soon attainetl a ttlU 
greater magnitude 'ne lavt Hindoo 
sorerc^ named Raja laihshmaflreh^ 
held his court atlvuddca until ex 
nelled by the follomera of tlieAm- 
tiian prophet and probably retired 
to the old eastern capital at Sooner 
jton* On the cstalilMhment of a 
Manomedan dynasty lodependent of 
Delhi the seat of government nas 
transferred to Pumeah on nhleh 
event Gour appears to hare luil^rd 
indncrinimate dila]iIdation In A D 
1533 the emperor Ilumayoon, when 
In pursui of Shere Khan the Patan 
(bv nhom he was aubtequently ex 
pctledh look Gour then denribed 
as the capital of Bengal Fen^tn 
am that the seat of ^emment was 

afterward removed toTaunda or Tan* 

gm. a few miles higher up aincenMch 

period although the city does not 

annear to have sustained any aignal 

calamity it has progrrsuvely de> 
dined to Its present iiato of dmola 

tion^fP Haeftoma Cblriredlr JVA 

lartom Cell CSoMroolr 

Gooac*a.^A town and pergun* 
nah in tho province of Allahabad 

sixteen miles S W from Banda, laU 

SSPIB N.,lon.8(Pl<r£. 

GoDarxsAaA.~A amall Tillage be* 
longing to Nepaul «Uh a large tank 
situatH about ten miles from the Bn* 

tish boundary near tho Bera river, 

and thirty*eieht miles south from 
Caimandoo{ iat 27” l(KN.,lon 8^ 
5(r£ 

GoMNDOUNor — 

A larra mart and fern m the province 
of Banar distnet of Cliumfmnin, si 
tusted on the banka of the Gunduck 
nver ht. 2G* 2!K 
soa 

Gowohauti^A Tilfa^;e in the pro* 
TiDce and distnct of Agra, hituated 
on the west bank of the Jumna now 
almost deserted, bnt atiU noted for 


ihe mlnv of a spacious temf, twelve 
miles N W by W from the city of 
Agra 

GaAssiAt^— See Gusxuat 
G nrsste.^Thb was formerly the 
capitol of an ancient kingdom In the 
island of Java hut h now merely a 
amall town divided between the na« 
tives and the Ctdnese, who hate here 
dieir own campong temples and 
pncatsi Iat 7”D'S.,Ion.ll2<>5(rE, 
ten miles N R from Surabfiaya. Ac* 
cording to a census taken by the Drf 
tMi government in 1215 the modern 
ditision of Gressiecomained 115 443 
inhabitanta, of winch number 364 
wereCIilnete. Its area was only 778 
square milea.^ifq^cs le ) 
Gbosooaho —A district in the is- 
land of Java which according to a 
census taken by the British govern 
ment In 1815 contained (including 
Jipang) 66,522 inhabitants of which 
tiiimliCT 403 wete Chinese The area 
comprehended 1,218 irjoare tnilea. 
The town of Groboeang atands in 

lsu6*58'8 Ion. 1 10* SO' £., thirty 

miles cast from Samarane. 

In the plains of Grobogang fifty 

tniles N E. from Bolo aro aome re* 

markahlo mud volcanoes having at a 

distance the appearance of the surf 

breaking over the rocks On np- 
proBclilng them an elevated plain of 
mud b pereenred, about two miles In 
mrcumfbence b the centre of whidi 

Immense bodies of salt mud era 

thrown up to the hei^t of ten or 

fifteen feet, in the shMo of laigo 

globes or bubbles of which there are 
two continually throwing up nnd 
bursting seven or el^t times in n mi 
nute As die globes bunt they throw 
out tfie mud from the centre witli a 
considerable noise aometimes they 
throw up two or three tons of muo 
The mnd u cold at die surface, but 
said to be warm beneath A quantity 
of salt IS manufaetuned by the Ja- 
vanese ftom the water that drama 
from the mud. In the lUmsam fo. 
rest which b in the nemhbourhood 
aroaaoUlake amtidhilbck ai^ ve- 
nous boiling or rather bubbliimpoolit 
— (r 5 
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GtiALion — A strong fortress in the 
pi ovince of Agra, the modern capital 
of Dowlet Row Sindia, about seventy 
miles direct distance south fiom the 
city of Agra ; lat. 26°15'N , Ion 78“!' 
E. The lull on which it stands is in 
length one mile and three-fifths, but 
its gieatest breadth does not exceed 
300 yards. The height at the north 
end, wheie it is greatest, is 342 feet, 
and the sides are so steep as to be 
nearly perpendicular A stone para- 
pet extends all round, close to the 
brow of the hill, which is so precipi- 
tous that it was judged perfectly se- 
cure fiom assault, until Major Pop- 
ham took it by escalade in 1780. 
The storming party was led bj Cap- 
tain Biuce, brother to the traveller. 
The town, which is pLiced along the 
east side of the hill, is large, well 
inhabited, and contains many good 
houses of stone, which is furnished 
in abundance by the neighbouring 
hills, forming an amphitheatre round 
the town and fort, at the distance of 
from one to four miles These moun- 
tains are chiefly composed of schistus, 
which apparentlj contains a large 
portion of iron, their suiface is rug- 
ged, and nearly destitute of vegeta- 
tion To the cast runs the small 
river Soonrica (probably Suvarnanca), 
winch in the beginning of sjiring is 
almost dry. At the distance of 700 
yards from the northern extremity is 
a conical hill, having on the top a 
remarkable building, consisting of two 
stone pillars joined by an arch. 
Within the summit of the fort are 
large natural excavations, which con- 
tain a never-fading supply of excel- 
lent water. 

Gualior must in all ages have been 
a inihtarj post of great importance, 
both from its central position in Up- 
per Ilmdostan, and the peculiarity of 
Its formation, which rendered it, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the natives, 
impregnable During the existence of 
the Mosiul empire it was a state pri- 
son, where the obnoxious branches of 
the rojal fnimlj were confined, and a 
large mcn.igcric, consisting of lions, 
tigers, and other w ild beasts, was kept 
for tlicir nnuiscnicnt When posscsscil 


by Madhajee Sindia, he appropriated 
it to the same use, and on atcount 
of Its stiength made it a giand depot 
for artillery, ammunition, and mihtaiy 
stores. 

Rajas of Gualior are mentioned so 
early as A.D 1008, and it was first 
captured by the Mahomedans m 1 1 97i 
after a long siege. The Hindoos ap- 
pear afterwards to have regained pos- 
session, as It was again subdued in 
1235 by Altumsh, thePatan sovereign 
of Delhi. In 1 5 1 9 Gualior surrender- 
ed to Ibrahim Lodi, the last Fatan 
empeior of Delhi, afler having been 
possessed 100 yeais by the Hindoos ; 
and subsequent to this period it must 
have been acquired by the emperor 
Acbei, or his son Humayoon, for in 
1543 we find it was delivered up by 
his governor to Shore Khan, the Af- 
ghan. Thus it would seem, notwith- 
standing Its reputed impregnability, 
to have very frequently changed mas- 
ters. 

After the dismemberment of the 
Mogul empire, Gualior came Into the 
possession of the Rana of Gohiid, 
from whom it was taken by the Ma- 
harattas. In 1780 it w’as taken by 
escalade by a detachment under Ma- 
jor Pophani, but was afterwards de- 
livered to the Rana of Gohud . who, 
failing in his engagements, was aban- 
doned to the resentment of the Ma- 
harattas. Madhajee Sindia invested 
the fort, and after a fruitless siege of 
many months, prevailed at last in 
1784 by corrupting the garrison. In 
]803Rajd AmbajecInglia engaged by 
treaty to deliver up the fortress 
of Gualior, then in his possession, 
in consideration of obtaining favour- 
able consideration from the British 
government. When the period for 
Its suricnder arrived, the comman- 
dant, clandestinely instigated by Am- 
bajee, refused to deliver it up It 
was III consequence invested by a de- 
tachment under Sir Henry White, 
batteries opened against the fort, 
and on the 4th February, a practical 
breach having been cflbctcd, the gar- 
rison made overtures to surrender 
on condition of rcccivang .'i0,000 ru- 
pees. This proposal was rejected. 
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but art arrartficmcht havine Ixwn sub* 
8C(|ucnUy cflteted the British troops 
obtaineif possession of the fort oh 
the 5tii Fciminry 1801 The British 
government having obamlonccl oH 
terrilory soutli of the Chumbiil to 
the final treaty with Sindta of 180a, 
Ouahor came into that chiePs fMS- 
sesiton, who, up to 1810 was ge* 
ncraliy In motion vrith the greater 
part of his am^, Oq|cm betne littlo 
more than nommalK nis eapUaf But 
ahortl) alter the lorecd resumption 
of Guahor from the family of the de- 
ceased Atnlia^ce he pitched his eanip 
a siiort distance south wrest of the for 
tress wtileh he entered hiinielf and 
Ins court lias netvr been moved from 
iliat spot except on oeeasionat pi! 
rnmages. A second and external aty 
has ansen on the site of his eneamp- 
meni surpassing the old one in tni^ 
nitiide and population In 18S0 the 
soubah of or temcory attached to 
Guahor, wras by Ihr the most prodiic 
Itie portion of Sindta l dominions 
(br the long titno his army had been 
quartered there had redu^ the in> 
numerable ghuities and strotigdiolds, 
ond brought the tract under complete 
suhKction httV even the revenue wax 
collected With the assistance of a 
flying detachment 

l^vellingdistanec from Delhi 197 
miles I fromLuchnow 911 fromDo* 
Hares, 355 from Nagpoor 380 1 from 
Calcutta bvBirboom 805 milcsv^ 
(PuB/te ilf5 JTocamcals, JIuHtfr, 
Maurice, ifajar Ullfum Hatni/ioa 
Jlcnnelt, Capt J Stewart, ^ } 

Goexxas.— A tnbe in the province 
of Lahore well known to history 
from the incessant trouble they used 
to occasion both to tho ^tan and 
Mogul emperors of Ilindostan llicy 
once possessed tlie whole country 
between the Indus and the Jhylum or 
Ilydaspcs but have latterly been ex 
pelted hy the Sciks They still how 
ever letam a high military reputa- 
tion The Gueker country nroduccs 
vast qoantitiesof grapes, whUh there 
grow wild and droves of horses of a 
tolerably good breed arc pastured 
To the south-east the land is much 


cut Up With deep milncs nnd torrent 
courses, and it is nlti^thcr n strong 
country, and very dimCult to march 
through Tlie floods are so sudden 
and copious tliat the water has been 
known to rise ten feet within a mi 
nutc of time so that one portion of 
on army may almost be Instantaneous- 
ly fcparatcti (him the rest The eliitf 
of the Guckcra takes the title ofsitl 
tan, but the place of his domicile 
has never yet been Mitisfactonly as- 
eertained A great many of the 
Gockcr tosmshave been destroyed by 
the ScTks and now he in rums.— 
{ripktnttcnte 

GoawAtu— A town tn the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, fifty four miles 
ND from Adoni, lat. KT* 21' N 
Ion 77* 48 B 

GeoAK.— A town fn the province 
of Mooltan, ten miles west from the 
city of Ihtta, which in I80D contain 
ed about fiOO inhabitants tat 91* 4a 
K, loo CS*r B 

GutcowAa.— See Baxopa 

Gdiouah late —A small Island in 
tho Eastern sens, one of the Philip- 
pines oboiit eighteen miles In cir 
curofcrcncc lying off the south-east- 
ern extremity of the islnnil of Jama, 
being tbe most easterly of tlic ^dip- 
plnes. 

GujsaAT PsKiMSD&A —This ter 
ritory » sitnat&l principally between 
the 91st and 93d degrees of north 
Utitnde ond occupies the south- 
western extremity of the proVmcc 
to the main land of winch it is Joined 
by an isthmus To the north it is 
imumfcd by the gulf of Ciit^ and 
the Bunn on the south and west by 
the Indian ocean y and on the east 
by the lattcriuid thegulf ofCambnyi 
In length from cost to west it may 
be estimated at 190 miles, by UOthe 
ai^c breadth The general name 
of Cattywor for the Gujerat penin 
sma Was applied by the Muharattas 
having probably been first oppo^ 
th^ by the Catties whose active 
and roving disposition gave tbciii the 
Bppearance of greater numbers than 
tbs reality justified At present the 
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princTpal gcrographical and political 
subdivisions are the folloiving, vk. 
].Catt 3 war; 2. Jhalawar, 3. Hal- 
laur ; 4. Okamundel , 5. Burudda ; 6. 
Babreawar , 7 > Goelwar ; 8. Ariatum. 
And the chief towns and petty states 
are Noanuggur, Bate, Juggeth or 
Dwaraca, Poorbunder, Soreth or Ju- 
naghur, Diu, Durangdra, Goundul, 
Bhownuggur, Gogo, and Palj'ad, 

The laigest river in this peninsula 
is the Bhadiii, which fails into the 
sea fifteen miles south of Poorbun- 
der, after a course of above 100 
miles including the -windings. Dunng 
the monsoon small boats navigate it 
as far as Eattiana, eighteen miles 
from its mouth. Next to the Bhadur 
is tbeMucboo river,whichhas a rocky 
channel, and after a direct course of 
about sixt^-five miles disembogues 
itself by many channels into the 
Runn. In the bed of the Ajeerivei, 
which falls into the gulf of Cufch 
near Balumba, small quantities of 
gold-dust are found. The Sutiinje 
has Its source on the western side of 
the hiUs that form the Junaghur 
cluster, and joins the sea near Tul- 
laja. All these rivers receive a great 
many tributary streams and stream- 
lets (according to the natives the 
Bhadur receives ninetj'-nine), the 
whole peninsula being remarkably 
intersected with excellent and clear- 
running waters, and then banks occa- 
sionall}' presenting picturesque scenes 
of romantic beauty. Many of these 
have poetical names, such as the 
Roopa Rete, silver waves j the Pool- 
jee, studded with flowers, and Nagne 
or serpentine. 

The mountains here are few, and 
of no remarkable elevation. Cholula 
is noted for the wildness of its ap- 
pearance and the barbarity of its m- 
h.ibitants, and the mountain of Pul- 
Ictana,in Goelwar, for the Slirawuck 
temples on its summit. The loftiest 
of the .Tunaghur hills (named in 
Sanscrit Rcwtachil) is sacicd, and 
surrounded by others of a smaller 
size with vallies intervening. The 
Burudda lulls consist of a clump near 
Poorbunder, extending from Gomicc 
on the north to Kudorna on the 


southern extreme, about twenty 
miles. All the clusters of hills above- 
.mentioned send off spurs and branches 
in various directions, while other hills 
stand in plains detached and insu- 
lated. The whole peninsula swarms 
with places of worship and reputed 
sanctity, among which may be enu- 
merated Dwaraca, Bate, bomnauth, 
and Gernal. In some parts hot winds 
prevail in May and June, but the 
general climate may be considcied 
diy and health}', with a westerly wind 
all the fair season. In December and 
January there are east and north-east 
winds, with remaikably dense fogs 
that disperse at sunrise. 

The following are the principal 
classes into which the inhabitants of 
the Gujerat peninsula may be sub 
divided. 1. Rajpoots, such as the 
Jahrejahs, Jhalla, Goel, and Jetwah, 
2. Catties, of which there aie three 
principal families, theWalla, Khachir, 
and Khooman , 3 Coolies, Kauts, 
and Sindees, called also Bawais. 4. 
Koombies, Mhars, Alicers, Rehba- 
nes,and othci industiious tnbes. The 
Bhatts are more immediately con- 
nected with the Rajpoots, and the 
Charons with the Catties 

A great majority of the petty chiefs 
of this country are of the Jahrejah 
tribe, conjectured to have oiiginally 
come from Persia through Sinde, 
whence they were probably expelled 
by the early invasion of the caliphs. 
As It is, the Jahicjahs, Catties, and 
many other tribes calling themselves 
Hindoos, are but very superficially 
instructed in the doctiincs of their 
own faith, and tlicii claim to be con- 
sidered within the Brahminical pale 
but very slender, although they pro- 
fess belief in all the Brahminical le- 
gends. The sun and the Matlia As- 
sapuri afe, in fact, the real objects 
of their worship ; their tenets w ith 
respect to punty and impurit} by no 
means rigid ; and they drink spirits 
in public. Under the title of Matlia 
As&apuri they venerate the goddess 
of nature, named also Hinglais Biin- 
vani, to whom in Cutcb tbe Jabre- 
jcihs have erected a temple named 
Assapuri, where a buflaloc is annually 
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immolatod The nnme of Jahrejnh 
If osenbed to the onsin of the four 
Yadoos who cseapeii from tholiAt 
ties of Krishna and were protected 
\}y llinglals BhnrnnI 
Amons the chiefs of the Johrejah 
tnbeSy the rcinorhahle and inhuman 
custom of female infonticidc onivcr 
sally prevailed, until th^ were lu* 
diiccu by the interference of the Bn 
tnh Mvernmeni to put a stop at 
least in appearance, to the practice 
none of the pnor governtnenta that 
attained an ascendancy In India Iiav 
fng ever attempted to suppress tlie 
aistom > or its prevalence various 
causes have been assigned Pndc 
avance tho cares of a family the 
di^nwe atle^ng female mucon 
duct thcdilBculty ofprocunnethem 
suitable establishments, end the ap- 
prehension of exposing them to in 
human treatment } all these motives 
combined have influenced the Jah 
rejahs to perpetinte the practice of 
female infanticide The jahttdahs 
however, were not singular In this, 
os tlie custom has also been disco- 
vered to exist omong the Khatorc 
llajpoots of ATorwar and AJmeer and 
the perpetration of tho same enme 
has Men traced to the Jants to n 
Mewatty race of Mahomednns to 
the llari tribe of Boondec and Kotah, 
the Waish tho Cutchwa, and to the 
Rajpoot tribes generally Indeed, 
the birth of a daughter is by most 
sects of Hindoos considered an un 
ntispicious event and rarely marked 
by festivity or exaltation 
The Jabrejnhs carefully select wives 
from the most respectable Rajpoot 
families, but prefer those of the 
Jballas sprung from the God Chu 
rnssana, Funnar Surweyo, Jactwa 
Walla and Wadal tribes Such 
daughters as they preserve they give 
tn marriage to tnese castes , ill^ti- 
mate daughters are bestoweil on Mo- 
homedans or on Hindoos of impure 
caste indifferently on which account 
the latter arc not put to death liko 
the others It is remarkable that the 
concubines frequently bum them 
selves with the deceased Jahrciahs 
which IS rarely done by their wives 


tv hen Row Ijaekn grandfather to the 
present ehicf of Cntch died flfieeR 
concubines burned at Ids funeral pile, 
but not one of hn wives performed 
that sacrifice although there is no 
law against it Of these concubines 
twowereMahomedans oncaSiddcc 
end the rest Hindoos of difiercnt 
eastes. Tins painful ceremony is less 
expected from the wives than from 
the concubines who frequentiv con 
sider It a polat of honour to burn 
with their tleccased lords, each in 
spired with the dreadful emulation of 
becoming the first sietim It may 
be necessary here to eoxreet on opt 
nion entertained by many Europeans 
that these sacnficcs are compulsory 
The Jahreyah s wives and concubines 
are at liberty to follow this custom 
or abstain from It neither disgrace or 
opprobium attaching to those who 
choose to survive it may be men 
tioned as another ettraordinav de- 
viation from Hindoo customs, that m 
the diitnet of Ilutwnd the wives of 
tho lowest castes invanably bum with 
their husbands. 

Throu^ the persevenng exertions 
of Mr Dunmn then governor of 
Dombny and of Colonel Walker com 
mending the detachment in Catty 
war the Jahrejohs were at length in 
duecd to sign a paper agreeing to 
abolish the practice of female In? in 
tieide, which document comprehend 
ed within its obligations nil tlie chief 
tmns nnd leaders of an^ consequence 
within the Gujerat peninsula but the 
enme itself is one of which it is ex 
treroci} dilficnlt to obtain direct 
proof According to native testimo- 
ny when n woman is taken in labour 
a la^ pot of milk is placed in the 
room into which if the birth be a 
female, it is Immediately plunged and 
suSbeated One estimate, in 1807, 
stated the number of female Jnfan 
ticidcs throughout the wholepcninsula 
to be 6 000 annually while another 
raised It to 30 000 both founded on 
very uncertain data and it seems 
probable that although reduced in 
frequency It is still practiced tbs 
sentiments of nature and humanity 
having so long been stifled by the 
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passions of n\nncc and pride that 
the nglit of destroying their daugh- 
ters became a privilege, and regarded 
ns a digniiled distinction of caste. 

In 1812 Witul Row, the Gnico- 
war’s chief functionary in the penin- 
sula, in hopes of satisfying the anxiety 
of the British goi eminent, establish- 
ed mchtahs or scribes, in the pun- 
cipal JTahrejah towns, with instmc- 
tions to coinmiinicntc the birth, pre- 
servation and murder of female chil- 
dren as soon as they received infor- 
mation of these occurrences ; but the 
jealousy with which these men were 
regarded rendered their exertions 
nugatory, and so long as no Jnhrcjah 
would himself communicate the con- 
dition of his wife, they found it in 
vain to seek for information from any 
of his neighbours ; indeed, it w ould 
require very extraordinary exertions 
to arrive at the knowledge of the 
domestic transactions of 5,000 fa- 
milies, particularly hitcrcstcd in their 
concealment. In India no man will 
without n reward accuse another of 
an act considered a_ crime by the 
ruling power, but which is looked on 
by tlicmselvcs and their countrymen, 
not only without horror, but with 
approbation , and if by accident they 
did inform, their motives might be 
traced much oftener to a spirit of 
revenge than any sense of justice. 
This observation applies to the na- 
tives of Hindostan generally, but 
more especially to those among them 
who practice the cruel religious ob- 
servances which require mystery and 
concealment to impose on the igno- 
rant an impressive notion of their 
sanctity No native, therefore, un- 
less urged by a deep-rooted enmity', 
will accuse another of an action 
deemed criminal by the ruling power, 
but, bearing among them the appeal - 
ance of preternatural approbation, 
and reported as a custom of the caste 
from the fabulous ages. 

Although no direct evidence had 
been afforded of any Jahrejah having 
destroyed his offspring since his en- 
gagement to abandon the practice, 
still, as the preservation up to 1816 
of only fifteen females could be 


vouched for, a strong siis'piciOn- re- 
mains that the perpetration oi female 
infanticide in this quarter h.is not yet 
been eradicated. To the iinncrsality 
of the custom the Raja of Moorvee 
may be mentioned ns an honourable 
cxccfition, he having sti ictly adhered 
to his engagement, and reared his 
tw'o female children. In that yc.ir 
the resident at Baroda suggested to 
the Bombay government, that it 
would tend greatly to accclci ate the 
extinction of the practice if tlicEast- 
India Company would defray or assist 
the expenses of their nuptials ; but this 
proposal, on account of the strong 
injunctions to economy biennially 
received from the Court of Directors 
by that presidency, was declined. 
The expense estimated for marrying 
the daughters of the different Catty- 
war chicitains was as follows. The 
daughter of the Jam of No.magur, 

35.000 rupees, of an infcnor raja, 
such ns Moorvee Goundul orRajeote, 
15,000; a near relative of the last, 

7.000 rupees; and the marriage of a 
poor Jtihrejali’s daughter, from 1,00ft 
to 1,500 rupees. 

Throughout a large proportion of 
the Giijerat peninsula the country is 
subdivided into bhyaiids or brother- 
hoods, under w liicli term are compre- 
hended the relations of the rajas, 
who have villages assigned for their 
maintenance, which on failure of heirs 
revert to the chief. The possessors 
of these villages are the Bhyaiid, or 
fraternity of the principal chiefs. In 
this state of family connexion the 
Rajpoot tribes arc distinguished by a 
great degree of personalindepcndence, 
and all assert the right of revenging 
personal wrongs, real or imaginaiy. 
The number of small fortresses with 
which the country is overspread, and 
the want of artillery, rendcis it easy 
for a fugitive to obtain an asylum from 
whence he may infest his enemies. 
When a compromise ensues coosaniba 
is drank together by the contending 
chieftains ; this potion being here, as 
in Cutch, considered to cause oblivion 
of the past and i econciliation for the 
future. Under these circumstances. 
It IS fortunate, in the absence of a 
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stable goTcrnmehtf (bat (he influence 
of religion, or rattier supcntitinnilias 
some eflbet In restraining iltetr turiiu 
lent nropcn«tlcs» Tlic vcncmtion In 
vhien the filiatts arc hel9 and (be 
inviolalnlitj of thdr persons, are as 
sentedtobj’ the most tmnrili£e<l nml 
srerc rcneat^ljr bron^it Into action 
diinng tne negoostions of the British 
goTcmmcnt svUli the chiTcrent chief 
tains of the Giijemt peninsula in 
1809 

Prior to 1807, the sihole of this 
territory tiad for many years been tn 
butaty to the Gnieoaar but the re- 
Tenne derived was altogether prcea« 
nous, and could never be realised 
without the pcnodieal adianee of an 
army By this mode of proeednre 
both parties suflered cstreinely } ttm 
country bring annually revagM, the 
revenues dissipated and the society 
exated to a state of such eommotion 
as threatened to disturb the peace of 
the neighbouring provinces The Gut 
eowsr in this emergency liavini* re* 
quested the mediation of tlie British 
Mvemment, a detachment from the 
Bombay army, under Cel W alker, was 
marchdl Into Catt) war, whirii rrster 
ed tranquiliw arrange a perpetual 
settlement of the tnlmtc, anil Imposed 
fines on the predatory and piratical 
states In 1818 alter the fall of the 
Feshwa the farm of Ahmedabad w» 
tendered to the Guieowar in Heu of 
the above tnbute which being accepu 
cd, tbe management of this turbulent 

E mlnsula devolved wholly on the 
ntuli government In 18SQ only 
one instance of piracy occurred which 
was discovered and punished fumuh 
ing decided eridcoce of the salutary 
lofluenee extras^ overitsunanliscU 
chiefs who are now reeovcrine from 
the miserable condition to which they 
had been reduced by the tyranny and 
undue exaetions of the Guieowar a 
ofiiecrs, and the famine of 1813.— 
(?l alker Macaturdo Chmae, £/bA{r> 
s/one, FuiRe JifS ZheuMeH($ qe ) 

THE PROVINCE OP GUJERAT 
fGurJara Hathtra,J 
This large province Is pnnapaUy 


situated lietwcen the tvrent) first and 
twenty>fourth degrees of north lati 
tilde On the north it Is bounded bv 
Uie province of Ajmrer j on the south 
liy the sea and the province of Ais* 
ningahad } to the cast it has Malwa 
and Candcisb; and to the west por 
tions of Mooltnn, Culeli, and the 
sea. In Icngtli it may lie estimated 
at 300 mile* by 180 the average 
breadth The south western cstre* 
mlty approaches the shape of a pe- 
ninsula formed hythegulfsofCutcb 
Cambay and the Indian ocean, which 
la Insulated for a short time during 
the nuns Mhen the institutes of 
Acber were formed by Abul Faxet in 
1569 Cujerat extended southward to 
Damaun, where it toiieheil on Bagla 
na and within Its ill^efincd limits 
appears to have Included the greater 
pak of Candeish and Malwa. In 
more recent times the pnnapal tern- 
tonal and political sulidivisons com 
rnencingfrom the westand north were 
the following 

I Puttenwani 8 Cherooter 

S Jiitwar 0 Ahmedaliad 

3 Oujirat peninsula. 10 Uaroda 

4 Chowal 11 Broach 

5 Ederwara 19 Nandode 

6 ^^8gur 13. Surat 

7 Chiimpanecr 14 Attavccsco 

Tlie mountains tlmt hound Gujerat 

to the north and eastnre steep cnig- 
g}, and of difficult acecu, and send 
out many spurs or brandies, the in- 
tervals bkween which ere nearly fiH^ 
up with yungle Further south the 
hills terminate the jungle hceomet 
less universal while the nvers inercase 
in sixo and number and their l^ks 
broken by dmm intneate ravines over^ 
grown With tMric jungle All these 
obstacles diminuh as tne south is np- 
prosched where the forest disappears 
and the streams unite Into the Saber 
mnity and Mohy Nearly the whole 
o( the south-west of Gujerat, a tract 
sixty miles deep and extending 160 
nifes along the gulf of Cambay the 
frontier of Cattywar and the ilunn 
IS an open fertile plain Tins plain 
was almost wholly subdued by the 
Msharattasi though the jungles of 
Chowal and of the Maliy nver nearly 
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as far south as Baioda, still famish 
shelter for independent Cooly villa- 
ges. The western boundary, along the 
Banass river, is in some parts a level 
arid country, and in others a low salt 
swamp resembling the Runn. Within 
these swamps,jungles, and mountains 
there formerly dwelt many tribes of 
professed thieves, who prej ed on each 
other and on the civilized districts, 
and being mostly mounted, extended 
their depredations to a great distance 

Gujerat is traversed by several no- 
ble rivers, such as the Nerbndda, Tup- 
tee, Mahy, Mehindry, and Saber- 
matty, but in particular tracts a great 
scarcity of water is experienced In 
the sandy soil north of the Mahy, 
which soon ab'iorbs the periodical 
rains, the wells are deeper than fur- 
ther south, being from eight}' to 100 
feet deep. In the adjacent province 
of Ajmeer, however, they are still 
deeper, the inhabitants being obliged 
to descend 300 feet before they reach 
a sufficient supply of water. In some 
paiticular poruons of this province, 
for many square miles not a stone is 
to be met with , while in others, but 
not man}', nothing else is to be seen. 
The principal seaports are Suiat, 
Broach, Cambay, llhownugger, and 
Jumboseer. 

The Gujerat province generally, 
notwithstanding its apparent smooth- 
ness to the eye, is much intersected 
by ravines and by ground broken up 
by the rams. Some of these chasms 
are of considerable depth and extent, 
and during the wet monsoon suddenly 
assume the appearance and volume 
of rapid liveis, not to be crossed 
without the assistance of rafts or 
boats, so that one portion of an army 
may be almost instantaneously sepa- 
rated from the other During the 
hot and dry months the suriace of 
the country mostly appears sand or 
dust, and in the rainy season a thick 
mire The fields in general, except 
for particular crops, do not require 
much manure , that used by the pea- 
santrj is chicfl} the dung of animals 
and the refuse of the cow-house, to 
which ma} be added the remains of 
the cocoa-nut, aftei the oil is express- 


ed. Tlie natural productions are the 
same as those of other tiopical coun- 
tries, among which may be enumerat- 
ed horses, excellent bullocks, and 
draught cattle, coarse cloths, salt- 
petre, hemp, indigo, and opium. The 
last, however, has never been much 
cultivated, the province having been 
usually supplied fi om Malwa. In the 
northern tracts of Gujerat the natives 
indulge to excess in the use of this 
pernicious drug, and the propensity 
can only be checked by raising the 
price beyond their means of frequent 
payment The districts directly sub- 
ordinate to the British in Gujerat are 
susceptible ofgi eat improvements, but 
these could not be even commenced 
until the authonty of the government 
was completely established, the ac- 
complishment of which has been 
greatly retarded by their local posi- 
tion, having until lately been sur- 
rounded and intei mixed with the 
more extensive territories of the 
Peshwa and Guicowar. 

In so vast a province, never com- 
pletely subdued by any invader, a 
great diveisity of population may be 
expected, and accordingly Gujerat 
still exhibits a w'onderiully strange 
assemblage of sects and castes, some 
of whose usages may as well be re- 
corded, as they will probably be here- 
after but of transient duiation. 

In some parts of the proiince the 
Grassias are a numerous class of land- 
holders, in others the} merely pos- 
sess a sort of feudal authonty over 
certain portions of land and villages. 
Neither the original source or pi ccise 
commencement of the Grassia claims 
have ever been satisfactorily traced j 
and the etymological explanation has 
been resorted to with as little suc- 
cess According to some Hindoo 
pundits, gyrassie is a term signifying 
a mouthiul, bit, or small portion, and 
equally applicable whether the boun- 
ty given be voluntary or extorted. 
On this subject the Mahomedans 
make a bad pun, and say the term is 
composed of ghyre (without), and 
rast (nght) Others think the phrase 
originates fiom ghauss (grass), allusive 
to the appearance of extreme indi- 
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gence nnil diitress which n fuhject 
sometimes assumes In the presettee 
of his ruler, by Handing berore him 
with ft bunch of eniis in his mouth 
» hatcrerbetfieon^nalderiration 
of the word, these Gnissiu have not, 
as has been supposed, the slightest 
claim to the distinction of a tnlie or 
caste nor could the) , from the great 
variety of individuals, ever be formed 
into one* Grassias are of many dif 
ferent tribes of Hindoos some aro 
Mahomedans, and any person pur 
diBSing the claims or fendtns money, 
or fiirming lands and collections, 
would even if a Parsec or Chnstian, 
come equally under the denomma 
tlon of Oiastia whldi Is also ex 
tended to all the mereenanei employ- 
ed by the principal to Inspire terror 
or inflict tnjuiy The records of an 
tiquity fumidi no confirmation of the 
justice of these complicated demands, 
and the A)*een Acb^y, or Institutes 
of the emperor Acber Iteing wholly 
sdent on tne subject of claims, now 
so formidable to die public peace and 
revenue, it may be aafely concluded 
that they did not exist at the date of 
that labonous compilation otherwise 
they never would have been passcil 
unnoticed ina«Qrh,eamnosedrortlie 
cs^ircts purpose of csblbitlng the es 
utinc condition of the empire 
The common and traditioniiy re- 
port of these claims Is that suhse 
qiicnt to the decease of the emperor 
Acber, InAH 1C05 the Giilemt pro- 
vince vvas so infested by the Incur 
aions of the Bhetls and robbers from 
die lulls and tungles that the nabobs 
of Surat in tne ragn of Feroldiacrc 
submitted to a compromise end 
ceiled ccrtnin lands to them in cadi 
village Tlicsc surrenders arc said 
to have been denominated vanta 
croimds and exempted from taxation 
Gy the Mogul government but after 
wards subjected to a quit-rent by 
Damajee buicowar when he eon 
oucred GuleraU It is also asserted 
that depredations after this ktill con 
tinning the xemindars pursued the 
same weak policy and to satisfy 
fresh Invaders and gratify die avarice 
of the old, agreed to the payment of 


what Is now called ** toda,*’ or ready 
tnuncy 

Tlicse vonta lands and toda 
rails have been continually Increasing 
dunne the anarchy that so long pro- 
vaitcd In Gujerat, and b) the pene- 
venng encroachments from nil sides 
the corruption of the native revenue 
officers and the necessities of the 
landholders much government pro- 
perty was, In these forms, alienated 
and mort^ged, and every subseqnent 
contingency or Imposition was conso- 
hdateii under the general name of 
toda gyrauas iih the Grassias it 
luu always been an Immutable axiom, 
that a claim once rtedved never be- 
comes defunct | and at this day the 
Ilalasur pergunnah pa)S an Item of 
thirty rupees, on account of a chan 
table attention onec bestowed by a 
liumane banyan on the wife ofa Gras- 
sts who was suddenly taken in labour 
at bit door and tnanyotherspunous 
cfiargcs are annually eolleetei^ under 
an infinite vanety of names 

Propnetort of such claims, and 
more especially of toda gjrauss, set 
doDi proserute them In person ) but 
having retired to some secluded res! 
denee such nsRajpcejilaand Manda- 
VIC, they nroclaiiii ihciDsclves ebief- 
tains, and rally adventurers around 
tliem to whom tb^ sometimes farm 
out the grassla demand or depute 
them to levy IL Thus mialified tlie 
adventurer enlists a banditti of every 
caite and country, with the intention 
of making money honestly, ifetreum 
stances favour him but nt all events 
of making monqr Intbecourseofliis 
operations, tbc xemlndara nre bribed 
or bullied into new surrenders thego- 
vernmentrevcniiols misappropriated 
ItsBub^cctsmutilntcd and thecountry 
devastatoil These inroads vexatious 
as they arc nre perplexed and asgm- 
vatcdbytlic family fetidi oftheOras- 
iiBs whose claims aresubdividml into 
minute shares and so contmdietorv 
the one to Uic Ollier that the cultiva- 
tors arc quite uncertain which » the 
true and winch the falve claimant, 
but all are equnlly compelled by these 
incendiaries to |iro|ntmtc tlicir for 
bcorancc by contributions of food 
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and money. Until i ccently, any pro- 
posals made by govci nment to liqui- 
date all these claims, by payment of 
a fixed sum annually, were always 
1 ejected, the Grassias piefernng a 
fluctuating revenue, with the military 
pomp it confers, to a certain one 
without it. It occasionally happens, 
also, that these demands he so long 
dormant that the extinction of the 
claimants is concluded, when sud- 
denly an heir, real or fictitious, en- 
forces his pretensions by conflagra- 
tion and murder. Indeed, so com- 
plicated are these claims, and so anar- 
chical the system of collection, that 
the British revenue officers have 
never been able to arrange any thing 
approaching to an accurate list of 
them, from which their justice or in- 
justice might be infeired 

A large proportion of these Gras- 
sias, who thus infested the British 
territories, were resident in the ad- 
joining countries, then belonging to 
the Peshwa and Guicowar, and more 
especially the divisions of Rajpecpla 
and Attaveesy, Mandavie north of 
the Nerbudda, Meagaum and Ah- 
mode, between that stream and the 
Mahy, and Mandowee on the Tup- 
tee. On the rugged mar^ns of the 
Gujerat rivers many Grassias still 
reside in a kind of independence, and 
also over the Gujerat peninsula, usu- 
ally denominated Cattywar by the 
natives Criminals from the plains 
fly to their'haunts for refuge, and re- 
ceive the names of Grassias, Catties, 
Coolies, Bheels, and Mewassies, but 
arein reality thieves, and so numerous, 
that formerly they were estimated to 
compose one-half of the population 
north of the Mahy river. The vil- 
lages held by Coolies are in this 
quarter called Mewass , but this term 
applies properly to all refractory vil- 
lages, whether held by Coolies, Raj- 
poots, or Bheels. Mewassie villages 
are generally situated in hilly or 
broken ground, surrounded by deep 
ravines, jungle, and of difiicult access ; 
for in India mere situation often de- 
cides the character of the natives, as 
obedient or predatory. Mewassie, in' 
fact, IS used foi icfiactory, whether 


applied to Rajpoot oi Coolie ; but as 
all pretension to independence in a 
Cooly is reckoned usurpation, and not 
so in a Rajpoot, the term has been ap- 
plied to the former in contradistinc- 
tion to Grassia. Since 1814 the 
Bombay govci nment has been stre- 
nuously endeavouring to eflecl an ar- 
rangement for paying the Grassia 
claims from the public treasury, and 
considerable progress is annually 
made in accomplishing this very de- 
sirable commutation 

Of all the plunderers who formerly 
infested, and still, but in a less degree, 
infest Gujerat, the most bloody and 
untamcable are the Coolies, who, 
however, present different characters 
in different quarters, the most barba- 
rous being in the vicinity of the Runn, 
or in the neighbourhood of the Mahy 
river. These were taught to despise 
every approach to civilization , and 
the usual appellation they bestowed 
on a man decently dressed, was pimp 
to a brothel In ordei to procure le- 
spect, they stained theii apparel with 
pounded charcoal mixed with oil, and 
their charons (pnests and balds) and 
other influential persons surpassed the 
laity in filthiness With this tribe 
cleanliness was considered indicative 
of cowai dice The Foi tiiguese at an 
early period used the name of Coolie 
(or slave, in Persian) as a term of re- 
proach, and from them it has descend- 
ed in the same sense to the English 
Besides Gujerat, Coolies are found in 
other parts of India, and more especi- 
ally about the northein portion of the 
Western Ghauts, where they confine 
on the Bheels, whom they somewhat 
resemble, but are less predatory and 
more civilized These inhabit part 
of the range to the south ofBaglana, 
and the country at its base on the 
west, as far noith as Bassein; but 
they are much more numerous in Gu- 
jerat. 

The description of men named 
Bhatts or Bharotts, abound more in 
Gujerat than in any other province of 
India j and dunng the sway of the na- 
tive powers, and even until recent 
times, possessed unbounded influence. 
Some few cultivate land, but the 
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greater number nrerceonim of tnrtbi 
and dr\lb^ bog^nrs tuul itmerani 
Imrili in nhichlvttapaeii/ they alto 
frequently are truilcra Some of lliii 
taste formerly atood aecunty for the 
rercniie and guaranteed the ohicft 
Biiceofagrccmentiandawantf They 
are a ainjndarly olniinate race and 
when prened for money for nhicli 
they liBVe become aecunt^, tome* 
times sneririce thar own lues{ bul 
more frequently put to death some 
aged female, or a child of their family, 
in the presence of the person «ho 
caused them to break, their srord A 
niiattyhoucTcr never becomes secti* 
nty for a person of «hom he ts Igno* 
rant Under native rulers the Dhatu 
%ere n link that connected the wild 
Mewas^ population « itli the eovem 
ment; everr Grassu Coolie, and 
Bhcel chief Itavmg his Bhatt whose 
intervention was then ealailated to 
produce a salutary influence on minds 
callous to all Impressions but those 
of luperitition These Bhatts were 
rewanicd by a smalt per*eentage on 
tbe amount of revenue for whidi they 
became security, and for tbe come- 

S ient protection it aflorded against 
c extortions of the infenor agents 
of tbejmvemments their persons be* 
Ing regarded ns sacred, and their In 
Alienee predominant over the minds 
of the natives 

Tlie Charons ore a aect oT Hindoos 
allied in manners and customs to the 
BIntls They arc often possessed 
of large droves of carnage eattle by 
means of which they carry on a di8< 
tant inland traflle in gram and other 
articles. Travellers In 'the wildcat 
parts of Gujerat are protected by 
Brahmins and Charons hired for the 
purpose When a band of predatory 
florae appears these sacred persons 
lake an oath to diebythcirown hands 
in cose their protege is pillaged i and 
in such veneration are they held by 
these superstitious thieves that in 
almost every ease this threat is found 
eflbetually to restrain them. 

Among those most benefited by 
the lax system of government that 
followed the death of Anrunmbo 
were the religious orders, sow os 


the Bhitts and Clinrens, who, how* 
ever never enjoyed or cxcmicd any 
naMoral Influence hko that of the 
Urahmins Tlie l^ality of their ac 
quisitlons was never Investigaicd 
from the horror of their self immo- 
lation which they threatened if it 
were aitempteil lltc system of fihatt 
sgency in revenue matters strongly 
nnrketl the dtsinist subslstimt b^ 
tween the Meharatta rnlcrs and their 
subjects Ifthe one demanded of the 
Mewatsies Bhatt sceunty for the 
payment of the revenue the other 
required a similar security from the 
government eg^nst its own oppres- 
sion and extortion The tnitruroeii 
tality of the Bhatts was conscqncntiy 
a useful and economical cxpeuient to 
a feeble government ineapalile by le- 
gitimate mean*, of coatrolling and 
eradtially dviksing Ita turimlent lub- 
Jects} but wes n clumsy machinery 
that Impeded the progress of a 
strooe one The Mewassie^ from 
tbe time of the conquest, received 
the most injorinus treatment from the 
Mahareltas who havinednvcn them 
to dtrperatioP, believed it iin|x»sibiD 
to reclaim them; and In reality a! 
ways treated the Grnssns Coolies 
ami Blicels like outcasts from society 
and beasts of tbe field 
But on thesulxutution of a govern 
tncnl solicitous for the wdfsre of its 
subjects nnd desirous of elevating 
these classes from a state of dtera^ 
tion to their proper station in the 
scale ofhuman ban^ a diflerent re- 
sult took place} and the Mcwassica 
never demanded security from the 
Bnlbh government against its own 
oppression not being apprehensive of 
any The annals also, of all native 
history from the Maliaratta conquest, 
prove the Incflicncy ofaeventy, whe- 
ther exercised by means of treachery 
or by brute force, in reclaunipg their 
cnl propensities. In more early 
s^Bofthe British establishment m 
Gitierat policy dictated the propriety 
orhavtim recourse to cvev expedient 
for checKlng and keeping ni order the 
imnily tribra, until such time as ex 
fvcricnce of Ita justice and energy 
sUouldcotnmce tiiem that follrm 
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ance might be placed on thefiist, and 
that the last was not to be resisted 
with impunity. The natural result 
of such wise and moderate policy has 
followed; and at piesent the Bhatts, 
once so impoitant a race in this pro- 
vince, have become so insignificant as 
scarcely to deserve serious notice, 
while all the industrious and peace- 
able classes have advanced greatly in 
wealth, comfort, and secunty. 

In Gujerat, as in other parts of Hin- 
dostan Proper, there are a race of 
people called Ungreas, whose pibfes- 
sion IS that of mone 3 '-carriers, which 
is done by concealing it in their quilt- 
ed cloths. Although miserably pool , 
one of them may be trusted to the 
value of 1,000 rupees, to carry many 
miles off, merely on the responsibility 
of his mirdlia or superior, who fre- 
quently is not richer than the other 
They are of all castes, and generally 
well armed and athletic When per- 
forming distant journies, they assem- 
ble in parties, and fight with despe- 
ration to defend a property for w'bich 
their recompense is a mere subsis- 
tence, and which, under other cir- 
cumstances, they would readily steal. 
There is another set in the northein 
and western tracts, named Puggics, 
from their evtraordinary cvpertiiess 
in tracing a thiefby his steps. When 
necessary, the c\amination must be 
resorted to early in the morning, be- 
fore the people have been moving 
about ; when, such is their skill, that 
they seldom fail in pointing out the 
village where the thief has taken 
refuge. 

The Dheras of this province are a 
caste similar to the Mhars of the Dec- 
can and the Parias of Malabar. Their 
cmploj ment is to carr^ filth of every 
description out of the roads and vil- 
lages and from their immediate vici- 
nitj . They scrape bare the bones of 
c\erj animal that dies within their li- 
mits,and sliarcoutthcflcsh,which they 
cook in sarioiis wajs, and feed on. 
Tficv arc also obliged by ancient cus- 
tom to sene the state and tratellcrs, 
ns earners ofbaggage to the nearest s il- 
l.igcfroiiitlieiroun. The} .ircgiiiU^of 
man} pett} thefts, and much addicted 


to intoxication. Their gooroos or 
priests, named Garoodns,cook and de- 
vour carrion like the rest of the tribe ; 
and, on account of their evtreme de- 
gradation, dare not read the vedas or 
learn Sanscrit. They have abridg- 
ments of the mythological stories of 
the Puranas, written in the vernacu- 
lar idiom on rolls of paper, ornament- 
ed with rude figures of the heroes of 
the Ramayuna, by the exhibition of 
which and the muttering of some 
charm, they pretend to cure diseases. 
In the Gujeiat villages it is custom- 
ary to make the Dheias, Halalkhors, 
and Bhungeas, who eat carrion, and 
the Bheels, who kill innocent animals, 
to live apart in huts by themselves. 
Although the British service in the 
Sepoy battalions offers an elevation 
to the young Dheras, from the most 
abject degradation to high wages and 
dignity' of rank, theie aie cxtiemely 
fe«v instances of their ever availing 
themselves of it — ^indeed scarcely any' ; 
neither do they often become con- 
\cits to the Arabian religion. The 
washermen arc also considered so 
ciuci, on account of the numerous 
deaths they involuntarily occasion to 
animalculm in the process of washing, 
that they arc likewise classed among 
the seven degraded and excluded pro- 
fessions. 

In this quarter of India the term 
Koonbcc is applied to the pure Su- 
dra, or fourth caste, whatever his oc- 
cupation may be, but who in Gujerat 
is generally a culti\ atoi . In the Dec- 
can this title distinguishes the culti- 
vator from one who bears arms, and 
prefers being called a Mahnratta. 
They most observe the Brahminicnt 
forms of worship ; but the Gujcratcc 
Koonbies in their diet abstain from 
all flesh and fish ; whereas thcMahn- 
rattas eat freely of mutton, poultry, 
fish, game, and c\ery animal fit for 
food except the cow species. A Gu- 
jerat Koonbic will not willingly kill 
any animal, not even the most vc- 
nemous snake According to tradi- 
tion the ancestors of the Koonbies, 
who arc now' the most numerous and 
industrious portion of the ngnciiltii- 
r4il peasantry, were cmigrniits from 
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Ajmeer an<I Upptr IIinilo^tAn At 
present tlie)* are i iiMivideil Into tlirec 
inttci the the Cniljwa nnd 

the Arjnnna homeriy the Maho* 
meilins of Gnjerat mc^agetl hut little 
in agriculture or tnamifActmet adiltct 
In;; iltcmtclran mo^tljr to irafTie and 
a inartUl life ; hut alnce the eaten 
lion nfthe llnti*h Influence the tatter 
pmfcMion tiB« to much declined, that 
thev are cradualljr re^ortins to the 
paafic orta of hu«lnndrr Indeed 
the prcMnt ^luutilmnuni nre heceme 
quite an Indolent and cfl*eniinate race 
ofr^ple 

^e diflVrent Nyal or families of 
Br^mmi ore eight) four called after 
the placet of iheir natiritjr or Inherl 
tance Lach hei tereral luhJivU 
aioni the membera of ohuh although 
on an cqualit) are not |trnnitte«l to 
intcmiarrjr tl>a minute di»tinctiona 
being almoit innitmcrable hir 1 1 
pliinitone it of opinion thnt the ItaJ 
poou are atrangtra in Giijerat Kadi 
tribe girea a icfiarate account of Itt 
own aettlemcnt but acafeelr anjr it 
a remote period Tlie; appear to 
bare onginallf come from hlewar, 
Marvar and the eountnei tliat «e 
call lUjnootana. borne appear to hare 
natied into Sindc and returned bj 
Cutcb into Oojerat. 

Hie Vaneejn (named Binj-ent bjr 
the I nglnh) nre a numeroiit inbe of 
llindoot In Gujenit where they are 
aeparated intomanjrdiiltlonsbeildct 
tiie Slirawult, or teecdert tram the 
Braliminlcnl doctnnes Theg are all 
of ilicni mcrchanta and Ireffielierf 
and miuiT Uatcl to pacta ^try remote 
from India where th^ remain from 
one to ten )cara, after wblch the/ 
rejom their wrivea and chddrcn Manj 
alto Anally fettle In the towni of 
foreign countnet, Wrhere thor dev 
cendmtt continue to speak and write 
the Gujernttce tongue which may be 

I ironounced the grand mercantile 
anguage of foreign Indian marts It 
IS Tciy nearly ollied to the fllnd? 
while the character in which It is 
written conforms almost exactly to 
tlie rulgar Nagari On examining 
the tnn»1ntion of the Lord a Fraier 
info Giijerattcc, the musionanca uis* 


eovertil ihit of thirty two words no 
less tbnn twenty«cight were the same 
as the Bengalese nnd llindoitnny 
tpceimens. In IASI o Hindoo re 
former named Swami Narrnln had 
made eoniidrrable progress In col 
iectiag eonveits to his new doctrines, 
which appeared to be a great Im 
|WOvement orf the erounns and ab* 
lurditp of the Biwnminical Idolatiy ; 
but siul lie did not appear to bare 
any intention of shaking olTilie whole 
system Intending only (o modify it 
to suit bia peculiar views 

The Jain sect nre here more nu* 
mcrous tlian In any of the centtmioiis 
protinets, nnd possess many hand 
some temples, adorned with well* 
wroueht images of marble spars, and 
tnrtais Their chief deity, of the 
twent^4bur they have altogether Is 
worshipped aslnothcrpartsoflndia 
under the name of Parswanath 
Among the Brahminlcal Hindoos the 
odlicrcnti of Siva mark their fore- 
heads lionxontallr, and thoie of 
\ tihnu pcrpenilicuiarly, whieli should 
be renewed ererv morning and If 
ottainaUr by Ihenandofa Brabmio 
At the vnits of the Ilaipoots Gras- 
sms, and other tribes opium Is alwara 
presented In some form, solid or li- 
quid and swallowed by the guests In 
quantities that would destroy a Eu- 
ropean Tlie natives here cspeaally 
of the Rajpoot castes when dnven 
to desperation dress InyeHowclotht 
which Is a signal of desiolrand being 
reduced to the last extremity The 
femalca here are frequently known to 
bum themselves wttU husbands with 
whom they have never cuhabiicd 
and wtUi those who Imro ill treated 
them ns well as the reverse a mis- 
taken sense of what the) conceive to 
be iheir duty actuating them, totally 
independent ofafreetion. 

BcsideaiUnaUvehordea and castei^ 
Giijerat (with Bomba)} containi 
nnriy all the Parsecs or Are-wor- 
sMppm to be found on tlie continent 
of India the feeble remains of the 
once predominant rehgtoiiof tho Ma 
gl According to their own lindilloni^ 
alter the Maliomedan rcljgion was 
promuleaied in Arabia, anirbegan to 
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pervade Persia, the ancestors of the 
Indo-Parsees retired to the moun- 
tains, where they remained until the 
overthrow of the Persian monai chy, 
and the death of Yezdijird, the last 
sovereign. Finding the religion of 
their native country wholly over- 
thrown, and themselves outlaws, they 
wandered towards the port of Ormus, 
then governed b}' a branch of the old 
royal family, where they resided fif- 
teen years, duringwhich they acquired 
the art of ship-building, for which they 
are still celebrated At the expira- 
tion of the above period the}' quitted 
Ormus, and proceeded to the island 
of Diu, where they sojourned nine- 
teen years, but finding it too small 
for their increasing numbers, they 
embarked for Gujerat, where they 
first lighted up the Atish Baharam,or 
sacred fire, and spread themselves 
over the country At present they 
are dispersed among the towns and 
villages along the north-western coast 
of India, and in 1815 were estimated 
at 150,000 families. 

The zendavesta, or sacred book 
of the Parsees, is the only work 
known to have been written in the 
Zend language, and is believed by 
them to have been the composition 
of Zoroaster, in the reign of Gushtasp 
(supposed to have been Darius Hys- 
taspes), or about his era. Although 
the wntings of Zoroaster are alluded 
to by the ancients, the name of Zend- 
avesta does not occur for 1,500 
years after the peiiod when they are 
supposed to have been published 
The original work of Zoioaster is said 
to have contained twenty-one nosks 
or books, of which only one entire 
nosk, conjectured to have been the 
twentieth, is now extant and a very 
few fragments of the otheis. The 
greater portion of the Zendavest is a 
senes of liturgic services and prayers 
for various occasions, and is totally 
destitute of any literary merit. 

No existing religion, the Jewish 
e\cepted, has continued from such 
remote ages, with so little apparent 
change in the doctrine oi ritual. Dif- 
ferent opinions, however, are held re- 
garding the nature of the world. All 


the laity consider Ormazd the author 
of good, and Ahriman the author of 
evil ; but many of the priests assert 
that all things originated from Zer- 
wan, or Time, and that Ormazd was 
only the first of created beings. They 
admit, however, that Zerwan has 
ceased to operate, and that good and 
evil flow directly from Ormazd and 
Ahriman. Ormazd is all light, purity, 
and excellence, and inhabits theprime- 
val light ; Ahnman, all darkness, im- 
purity, and wickedness, and inhabits 
the pnmeval darkness. Cayumers, 
the father of the human race, was 
created by Ormazd, but Ahnman at- 
tempted to destroy him and attacked 
the revolving sphere, but was re- 
pulsed and precipitated into hell. 
The modern Parsees, even of the 
sacerdotal class, know little or no- 
thing about the theory of their own 
cosmogony, the whole of which, how- 
ever, IS evidently Chaldean, and often 
forcibly reminds us of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost. Sin and misery found 
their way into the world, and conti- 
nued to increase until Zoroaster pro- 
mulgated the law, and instructed man 
in the will of heaven. The whole 
Parsee system is founded on the sup- 
position of a continued warfare be- 
tween good and evil spirits, which 
pervade all nature, and religion 
teaches us how to gain the assistance 
of the fii St, and to escape from the 
snares of the last. 

The grand visible objects of Parsee 
veneration are the elements, and 
more especially fire, light being con- 
sidered as the best and noblest sym- 
bol of the supreme being. The sun, 
moon, planets, stars, and even the 
firmament, are consequently objects 
of piofound respect; but they have 
no temples considered as the resi- 
dence of the Deity or of any su- 
perior angel, their fire mansions being 
merely to preset ve the holy element 
pure and unextinguished. Of the 
latter there are two species in Gujerat, 
the Behram and Aderan ; the first 
composed of 1,001 kinds of fire ; the 
last of at least fifteen or sixteen 
kinds These varieties of combus- 
tion are procured from different ma- 
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tiAti «f fn m • rincfil r^lr 
fn»M«llu!imff<sA«’ Tlp!V*»f»*n 
fifr, thit t^»»t tptftwtil l« pptjf l« 

!'p fmiwl In Itiflr Irritilp* «» *t 

t Ii*«v*r (« fuitrtfspxr »l 

SwwTfp »r I »i ft® ilwi In !h»lf 

orfiinil twiMi) ll»f |r*Tair«tfn«i**rf 
«*r Cort’rr* «»r ptr 

rAlit>(inl in the cl) nf ^ rfJ « im cl 
1S3Q milpt •^»tS<rA i ftv^ I* 
psSin ahrmiirf ttfptai t •tilltnctc 

itiwnit 4 OQO 1 9n*rt Tl f) ftfp 
T(«7 ln<!at<nnu* !•«! twllf oj p»r**- 

r 1 If) titf tncJmi I main |^rm 
tncil (hirs tatcl >1 intni) I iatfrm 
n hml t«wr« rtifcnn,^ ^<1 
loti ion* 

TI>p|V»^ larr rv(o<ii (Ia «m 
cT ftrinl* of «hotn ti r d iW thr 
|)r«tRRn OP rtpnnndm of |!tr lio t 
on 1 ihr iwtl ifir Molti oKo »tr ft o 
otCcix Irj; t*Ht* • •*»! tn'vtifltm 1* t 
rt! eioui ftrnn(?nir« | U t itie !*« t 
rofpljf Op 0p» 

ftdir, Of Ibp fmrn ohitfi thrjr 
ml. Tfirv «fp lanhr lipiiffn o 

( •Pdltsr liitif Iht fPtnlliockt |<rm 

ipfcl ary In Ibnt f nn ir* i Ivl lltfjr 
liatr on pxtat)' Of fuel o.lnosnm 
fui 1 M iMcf rrfptl Of c<Rt!c* 

«la llfal lifM otiilr pitnr f^Ioo 
ifCiUr ^ I* 

r«r«cv • on «i<tu Itr icN nn von 
«rti« frArrHft/ dOlnm ttdnp cl 
mtTcl I Irat DO I «fKT ran JHaV out 
of tW ntnf «iOi o )«n«it of 
o 4 fVrcol rrli Ion fof fmp of «h»nns 
inhift«in«»niliPnpo**oi. ThorArtre 
hoRPOf llipfcwrclt*ton* itial ha«tvi 
fi>tt onif 01 l» fooif, oTI Hrif* on I 
tci II of firrjr one fo4n I let oi ol*** 
itir Inre on! do; lit llinr own low 
tiipy inajr rat brrf tmt In India tlir)^ 
j(ot rratl/ nbitatn Hir I arire fc* 
main Itare lim; inBintaincil on un 
Cfottcl rlianrtrr for rlntiit^ ond 
Buprrlor eontinenrr ottich mar tio 
RCYoiintcd for from llitlr l*cn„ f fainl 
tl/ their rclijoui tencti on o loci 
with the men 

Plantin; tren U a nicritonmii %rorl. 
and ther cit down fruU trcci with 
fiftat reluctance In ftftmta/ the/ 
nerer practice ai profet ional pirden 
era but Panee nierchanti and ihop- 
\ou t 


r»oa 

lerpm aSmunil. Other* act a* mt 
rant* { tnan/ a« it Ip rarpentm and 
iHpior^Urc The/ orr reftalnt/ a 
rvml ortlir portion «f it r (liijrmi 
prptdatlon anirriain within o liiv 

I acal Utl udr tt e fair OHn|trt{nn 
lani) crmithathtn* ami ottnite nf 
more rorihrm elinatm \i thch'r 
c/atet*rf liocnn tint wtifarcwith 
nil drtvm<t In the cvmdtKiir^ nf 
wl uh *1^ 'aoce it Irdiiomtat tr the 
waidfut o(tri\ fueli A* iho rock 
AA 1 the dn are I ^ht/ rr*prrleif 
7hcr mrtrnce for itie clcmmii 
pceientt itidf ihmwirK an) Imporl 
tin Into fir nr wg rr and to their 
te peel f r the latter tnaTt*catctibcf, 
In A 1 0 r the r ateninn to «m>aot 
Ofm In lilr rtanncf f her rntroro 
ff f re m.iw.'nt ll rmfipm fttlnwln, 
the Iraiie of o irrtih t* Ihrt nit 1 
t>t*cre\iSrpi San)l hi)tKithrrd* 
thee cni kC at tefkiii, t relenlm that 
tlet date twit dcfie the (aclfit ilc 
rirnt h/ the tite of fire^rmt. Ilmce 
•t»^tbe 5 reitrUtry ihnr dra.! f r 
frttfwf dffltp^ the e*»ih Iml Icaie 
lleWteiin nouldteAwi/» crriobw 
cwrncptd 1/ Hfd* of peer nn thn 
|i>«ct«wbrte|hr)rr<rea(«ned purd. 

edl/sd®^, win itn)wctrdtMt4rk 
when he itie dmont apy r©*cl» In 

•cire the wmt wtith 1* » irpewed to 
hotrr otcr the bode far ihrrwdtjii 
and nl ht« In the «am l)ny<c of b^ng 
The eortwe It a!tn watefi 
rd Itr (twtinci* In ordrr to meert^n 
wliUli r/r ihettdtiim pleV entfinti 
If the ri bt It if n food ilfn and if 
in mldition the di tale* n | lec« of 
Iwra f out of tt e mmilh of the rnme 
no do ibi rmain* m|>retln» the bra 
lltudp of the drm ed bhould an/ 
one furtive BHee havins lieen earrieil 
to the pUre of >111111 lie I* thtinnetl 
t^all a* havins had iiitercourne whit 
impure drvnnn* until punficl li/n 

£ ne«t bill gurit an event tcarceli ever 

't|*l»enf. 

Hie SVrfte t>elns a rehsion of ec- 
remoiitcv and of | m/m In an wn 
ifiowu tongue ha« icaperlv any ef 
feet on the moral* of ha profevver* 
and indeed little influence of nn) 
kind except a* connected with the 
ine^iidiee* ofcavtc The pne«ta are to 
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general not only disliked but despised, 
and little attended to except by the 
females. Like the Hindoos, the Par- 
sees show some desire to be esteemed 
by the individuals composing their 
own peculiar tribe, but have little re- 
gard for any extraneous opinions, 
and appear totally insensible to any 
remote check of religion They are 
hold, active, and pei severing in the 
holy thirst of gold, and many of their 
mei chants by superior entei prize and 
address have accumulated large for- 
tunes. On the other hand, like all 
Asiatics, they aie tyrannical when in 
powei, regal dless of truth, and not 
the less esteemed by their own sect 
for the want of it The consequence 
is, they express no contrition when 
detected in any fraudulent attempt or 
imposture. Their houses are in ge- 
neral duty, wretchedly furnished, and 
slovenly arianged, presenting to the 
view women, children, master, mis- 
tress, and servants, stretched out on 
the door in all directions, asleep, 
dozmg, or lounging. They are not, 
however, parsimonious, hut on the 
contrary both luxurious and voluptu- 
ous, and frequently generous. Their 
great expenditure takes place on the 
marriages of their children, on which 
occasions, like the Hindoos, they 
waste immense sums in childish shew 
and folly. Their houses of recreation 
on the island of Bombay are generally 
a little distance in the country, and 
sometimes handsomely furnished after 
the European fashion, in which mode 
the disposal of then table equipage is 
ai ranged Like them also they in- 
dulge freely in luxurious food, and 
rather exceed them in their potations 
of wine. But notwithstanding all their 
faults, the Parsees are certainly the 
mostimproveable caste in India, being 
free from Hindoo and Mahomedan 
bigotry, and in every respect more 
resembling genuine Europeans, than 
any other class of natives at present 
existing 111 Southern Asia 
The province of Gujerat enjoyed 
a much more flourishing external com- 
merce, even during the most con- 
vulsed period of the Mogul goicin- 
ment, than it has ever done since. 


The imports consist mostly of sugar, 
raw silk, pepper, cocoa-nuts, cochi- 
neal and woollens, andabsoib a great 
deal of bullion. The Suiat manu- 
factures have long been famous for 
their cheapness and excellent quality. 
The chief are cotton, cotton-goods, 
and giain, principally to Bombay. 
Almost all the castes of this province 
(Brahmins and Banyans excepted) 
occasionally follow the occupation of 
the loom, which employs a great num- 
ber of the moie industrious of the 
lowei classes In all the larger tou ns, 
that remaikable class of men the 
Boras aie to be found, who although 
Mahomedans in religion, are Jews in 
features, manners, and genius. They 
form everywhere a distinct commu- 
nity, and are eveiy where noted for 
their address in bargaining, minute 
thrift, and constant attention to lucre ; 
but they profess total uncertainty of 
their own origin Booihanpoor in 
Candeish is the head-quai ters of this 
singular sect, and the residence of 
their moollah or high priest, but in- 
dividual Boras are lound straggling all 
over Gujerat, and the adjacent pro- 
vinces, os Itinerant pedlars. 

It is a custom in Gujerat, when a 
merchant finds himself failing or ac- 
tually failed, to light a blazing lamp 
in his shop, house, oi office, and then 
abscond until his creditors have ex- 
amined Ills efibets, and received n 
disclosure of his property. Until his 
creditors have acquitted him, he docs 
not weal the tail of his waistcloth 
banging dow n, but tucks it up. Per- 
sons who act thus in time, so as not 
greatly to injure then creditors, arc 
highly esteemed, and have so fre- 
quently been remarked as subsequent- 
ly prosperous, that Hindoo merchants 
have been known to set up a light 
(proclaiming themselves bankiupt) 
without any real necessity, in hopes 
of good fortune afterwards 

The piincipal towns in this pro- 
xince arc Suiat, Ahnicdnbad, Broach, 
Baroda, Cambay, Gogo, Bhownuggur, 
Chumpanecr, and Junaghur. It is 
difficult to estimate the inhabitants of 
a countiy where the extremes of po- 
pulation and desolation meet. Surat 
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nnil Us Tirinrty e»cmpl»fr ihc fint, 
ami the north neitrm irittncts the 
second l-or the uLe of scetmty 
the mat IkmIj- of the natives do not 
live ?n sin Je scijiirstered houses liul 
in Bssembuij;cs of them { In ^(atattar, 
on the eontrar}', crerv llindoo lias a 
distinct or distant uaclUnjt The 
soiithostrm atUahs of Gujemt tnr 
pass Uenpl In the abundance of trees 
end hedges In handsome aulMtanlial 
sielldiiillt villajtes nnd in the decent 
thrivin;* ni>pnrance of the people V 
rnjrmtty silla^re U often vtined hj* 
tnivelhngeomedtans nhocahibU pup* 
nct>s.how«, and act historical playa 
’filer are »io oeca*ionall/ frr^ticntcd 
hf uinennl niuitetans ampng and 
dandas men and sromen wrestlera 
and sers ecjiert juttslcra ilaneing 
bcara tneVisn gnats and tnonkies. 

Vonifientions were formerly nume 
rcHis In Gujent an 1 atill continue In 
the more aaraw and remote f)uarten 
but nhcees'ertne nmtth inlfutncees 
tenda they are fait crumbltns tode* 
cay *saine jeart oget female infan 
llcifeprrsailedanion;; the Jahrmsh 
trilNM, of which ere the principal 
chiduini of the penminli, inch as 
the Jam of Noanapir the Ilajss of 
It adman Ooundei and othera AH 
these lemtera throueb the exertions 
of Mr Dunran whcti goremor of 
Bombay, and CoL Alexander t\ alker 
In 1807 were Induced to enter into 
engajjemcnts renounang the inhuman 
practice which was usually perpe* 
trated by drowning the iniant in a 
howl of milk aa aoon asliom but as 
aearcel} any of iheir female children 
ever rcaeli maturity Itisatronglrsua- 
pceted thev have not adherM very 
atrictly to their agreement The 
whole niunherof inhabitants In this 
vast province are probably much un 
der rated at aix millions, in tbe pro* 
portion of one Maliomednn to ten 
liindoof 

Tliere are many remarkable wctU 
and watering places in Giijerat par 
tieularly one near Baroda, whicn is 
said toiiase cost nine lacks of nipersf 
and another at VadvB in theiicinuy 
of Cambay, which, from the inicrin* 
tion appears to have been erected in 


At) HR'* SmokingtfdsaceoUavery 
unlvcrsfll practice among the Hindoo 
mates (Brahmins excepted who take 
■miirfmly),and MahomeilansoflMih 
sexes thronphoul Gujerat TIdspro* 
Vince hss long lirefl famous for its 
csctUeiit lircctl of cattle, especially 
the bullocks, whithare reckoned the 
strongest swiftest, and handsomest 
in India 

It Is a common liehef in Gnjerat 
that the presince was onginally peo- 
plctl hy the rude castes that stiU exi t 
and are known under the name of 
Coobes and Bhecls Init there Is new 
Iher record nor tradition regarding 
the nature of their religion or ^ 
veminent while siibiUting In this 
primeval sbite Subseipient to this 
en there Is reason lo suppoie tliat 
the space of country from the gulf 
of Cuteh to the Conran composeit 
one great nation speaking and writing 
the same langu3,.e the Cujerat^ 
'Hie names at present alTixeu lo the 
suhdiviiions of the province are cn* 
tircly modem and can be traced to 
some Ineuicnt of their history Atn 
more recent period the Ridpootx ae 
ipiired the itscemlaner and the most 
pow^ul chief of that race reslJeil et 
Anhulva b (named Puttan and Schr 
sralU In the maps), situated on tlie 
northern frontier Aeeonline to te* 
gends handed down nmoiig the HaJ- 

C oot inbes they do not appear to 
are been abor^nes but military ad 
venturers who entered the province 
at ihnercnt periods, and there csia 
bluhed tiiemselres they consequent 
ly have no aocient claim lo the coun 
In, nnd even now continue to be op- 
ted by the pnmliire Inliabltentf 
iree Uajpoot dynasties are said lo 
have occupied the throne of Atihul 
vadat the Cliowra the Soolunker 
and the Vagheela from which many 
of tlie modem Grnssia families pre- 
tend to be descended 
M e learn from Abul Faze), i)iai 
Gujerat was first invaded from the 
west by Sultan Mahmoodof Cluzni 
about AD 1025 who suUcrted Uie 
throuc of its native prince named 
Jamttnd and plimderecl Nchrwalln, 
hii capital In 1S95 It is mentioned 
9 % 9 
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by Marco Polo. After the establish- 
ment of the Delhi sovcieignty, this 
piovince remained for many years 
subordinate to the Patan emperors; 
but in the fifteenth became again in- 
dependent, under a dynasty of Raj- 
poot princes convcitcd to the Ara- 
bian faith, who I emoved the seat of 
goveinment to Ahniedabad, and in- 
fluenced many of the natives to em- 
brace their newly adopted religion 
In 1573 , during the leign of Acbei, 
this race of princes was overthrown, 
and the piovince subjugated, but 
during the period of its independence, 
It had flouiished greatlj as a man- 
time and commercial state, for when 
the Portuguese first visited Malacca, 
they found a regular intci com sc es- 
tablished between that distant port 
and Gujerat. 

Aftei the death of Aurungzebe in 
1707 , this piovince was iminedintely 
overiuii by hordes of Maharatta de- 
predators, and about 1724 was finally 
severed from the Mogul throne, w-hich 
never afterwauls recovered its .lu- 
thoiity. Until 1818 the Mahaiatta 
Peshwa and the Guicowai possessed 
large tracts of countiy. but at pre- 
sent only tbe last lemains, the au- 
thority and dominions of the other 
having devolved to the British, who 
previously occupied about G,000 
square miles of feitile teriitoiy. The 
most striking ciicumstances attend- 
ing the Biitish piogiess were the 
extraordinaiy obstacles that existed 
to the introduction of order, and the 
surprising success with which these 
obstacles have been oveicome. The 
continual intermixtiiie of our tei- 
iitories with those of the Peshwa, 
Guicowar, the nabob of Cambay, 
and the unsettled tributaries of Cdt- 
tywar and Mahykaunta ; the numbei 
of half-subdued Giassias and Me- 
wassies, the numeious and ill-defined 
tenuies of every village, the turbulent 
and predatory habits of a laige pro- 
portion of the people, combined to 
make the country, moie especially 
beyond the Mahy river, more difficult 
to manage than any portion of the 
British conquests in, Hindostan , yet 
by the cautious progress of the go- 


vcinment, the judgment and temper 
of tlic local functional les, oui sys- 
tem and authority h.is been gradually 
and tranquilly established, without 
either 11 mating our subjects, or em- 
bairassing ourselves by any sudden 
01 violent changes. 

In A.D. 1820, the north-western 
fiontici of the British dominions in 
this quaiter were foimcd in the first 
instance by the Runn, tothcnoith 
of winch IS the sandy desert The 
desert tiact between the frontier of 
Jesschneie (about lat 26“) and the 
Runn was divided between the 
Amccis of Sinde and the Joudpoor 
laja, whose icspectivo limits might 
be indicated by a line drawn from 
Nugffur in Parkur to Jcssclmerc The 
Sindc tenitory, how'ever, would cioss 
this line near its southern extremity, 
Bankasir and the whole of Parkur 
belonging to Sindc and the whole line 
being still contested , the Joudpoor 
laja claiming Amercote, and having 
actually levied contributions as fin 
west as Sausui and Chaucra 

Paikur IS partially cultivated, but 
all the remaindci is a desei t, consist- 
ing of high sand-hills, with scattered 
spots of veiduie, and the capital vil- 
lages that figuie in our maps seldom 
containing more than 1 00 huts This 
desei t extends to ncai the banks of 
the Lonee, wheie a feitilc tract com- 
mences known bj' the name of Neyer, 
inhabited by Rajpoots, and subject to 
Joudpooi , to which also the district 
immediately bej ond the Lonee is sub- 
ordinate, while that on the south- 
east IS pai tly tributary, and partly in 
direct subjection to that state, as is 
also Sachorc The limit of the Joud- 
poor dominions to the south is shewn 
by a line drawn from Bayatree, neai 
Bankasir, and at the mouth of the 
Lonee due east of Abooghur, and 
passing about half way betw een Sa- 
chore and Theraud The above states, 
including Palhanpoor, fill up all the 
space between the Runn and the 
mountains of Abooghur , while the 
whole tract, whether belonging to 
Joudpoor or to our new allies, is 
thinly i.ibabited, and ill supplied with 
water, while its natural desolation 
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liai been af^ratAtcil li) ilr raniinn 
and peiiiten n1 dttiemprni of IHI*I 
and f (pJllM nrr Itnvtmari 

PiiVit liieBrtrntt Crvu 
fdtrr* liBhrt IfirrwiirJs, Jaurt 
^ f ) 

CtilKori AHiatl diMncl in 
Nortfirm flfn (n tan f>finei]ia{if) of 
llu««t!irr noted f>r llie notnlKTuf it« 
imn nniie but rontainin: few 
C4|tabfeofcuttirat{on rninti^Sc ) 

Giirvatantita^f 
ra/^A diitnct in tite prorinee nf 
lt^4poor,«nuatcd \ic\»ren the KniH 
tta anti ToonibuiIJra men, ant 
Iwnndcd towardi the eait bjr tbe 
llitpiitla. A peat imnortlon of 
liiiid tnct li wild and liilU botlbe 
towni and Tiila;;et are and 

tiiiiallr enrom{(a«^nl whit fine cta«* 
ten of tarnannd freer I art of (M< 
territory belon*4 to the Siram attd 
(tart to the Onliih fitivernment a« 
•ttemwin to the Pethwa llie pnn- 
npal loam are Gnjuadualiur and 
Kanna heirj* 

(iriCAeraeiira.— fortfn i!ie 
|troiinre«rUrji}wir iiiiutr 1 on the 
dctacbed catrean^ of a Ions *'uid 
atone mountain ft'l><ntnc mile« N K. 
from Daranr In A I) IMOl tlii« 
place Willi BimalWnrTDiimlin^ trad 
wa^ held by tluhen Un« Gont-xn (« 
descendant of the CitnoiH Monrt 
Ilo*) independent of ilie rc»li«a, 
although wiiliin Ini domuiiona 

GetAOU fort in the protdnce 
of Aim Mtuated within the limit* 
of Col bUnner*a3‘iJdreintlie]Jttab| 
bLSiPStl V 

^cust^D*ll— A loan in the 
Nortlicni Cirenra icvcnty fne milea 
by S. from \'izam}iatam t lal 12* 
'O N . Ion 8S* 

GotMT^Formerlyoneoflhetwen 
tydbur rnjashtn* fn Northern Ilindnv 
tan but now nMorbed in tlie GorLltn 
domiatona Gnlmi the coital Is ^ 
tuateilonaliillinlat sis* ll'N Ion 
82® 17' Ph cj„litir fire miles \\ N W 
from Gorkha The castle Is built of 
bricks and covered nnh tiles, and Uio 
town (brmcrly contained fiUO homes, 


tnostiv thaicheil and o preat part of 
a hill mart namcsl llen.haiit, belonp 
in* to the eluef of ( ulml Vceeril 
{n;t natire testimonr this territory 
rnntatns mines of alnri Hmialnr, and 
comtrr InOnlim and nahhaopone* 
hattof the people are Khasiyas one 
rt,,lillt llralimlns, and the lemainder 
iminire tnl*es of eultiraiors nnil ar 
ttlicen' The principal crop anon^ 
the ( nlnd hiUs is nee which is rea}i. 
e I in ilie It^mnln;* of ihcir winter^ 
(/ i?HrXAiiOH fe) 

Gllta.^A ilmdoo ssnetiiary In 
iheproslnceof AJmt‘cr» three inllcs 
I hr S from the city of Je^Pour, 
With which it comniitnlcntcs i>y a 
tmd over stern loouAtaln pasnl 
With laipe blocks of stone. Tills 
fane is sltitatei! in a srilil and deep 
nnne amhiic almipt rocks Tlie 
waters of a sacretl sorm^ are colic t 
ed In two brautlfiil rcserroirs and 
the little Rjtace that remains Is crowd 
W with pagodas (some perched Idpfi 
on the rock), pavilions an I stone 
arches l/>wrr ilow n there is a smalt 
Incarand a posumsprden peopled 
wtili inmimrnble black faced tiion* 
keys.— (f idtaftos ^e) 

GiWfstrr — k small hamlet In 
Northern lllmlostan near the bor 
HmifTiiief l«enfy.one miles west 
of ITiadnnaih temple lat NtlT* dTN., 
Ion 79'’ 49'!' ID^Ijfcetabosethc 
level of the sea Near to this plaeo 
thire is n aann or swinging brld*e 
oser the Dtuli 

GLMAWATit — VitockadoinNonh* 
ern llindoitan, eleven miles nortli 
from Almora t lat 4G N Ion 
70 Itt b., G,K-13 feet abose the level 
of tlie sea. 

Gokass Pass.— \ pastinNorthcm 
Hindostnn over the outer ndge of 
the iMmala^ lerdmgfmm the val 
ley of Itupin intothatofPasiKi ht 
^I^SrN, Ion 78*8 I- , cicvntlon 
abore the level of the sen 15 450 
feet This pliant or pass w as crossed 
by I lent Herbert on the *IOth Sep- 
tember 1810 Sir niUes of the rov<| 
was over snow then very soft in 
some pbces, the general dqith from 
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three to six feet; but on the summit 
the ground could not be i cached 
with a stick nine feet long The 
thermometei at sunset stood at 33% 
and water boiled about 187° Faht. 
This ridge appeared to be entirely 
composed of gneiss — iHodgso7i and 
Heibertf 

GuNDEUGHon — A. lofty hill-fort in 
the province of Bejapoor, division of 
Azimnaghur, situated about twenty- 
two miles travelling distance W. by 
N. from Belgaum. 

^ Gtjnduck (GandakiJ — A district 
situated in that poi tion of the Beja- 
poor piovince which lies to the south 
of the nver Krishna^ and principally 
between the forks of the Malpuiba 
river. The soil is naturally fertile 
and productive, and the country to- 
lerably populous, notwithstanding the 
anarchical government it had for 
many years experienced previous to 
Its coming under the British lule in 
1818. The British portion forms 
part of the district of Barwar, besides 
which the principal towns are Hoob- 
ly, Noolgoond, and Kittoor. 

Gunduck Riveu ( GandaKi or 
SalgramtJ, — ^The source of this nver 
is supposed to he near the enormous 
peak of Bhawalagiri, or tlie White 
Mountain, supposed to be 27,000 feet 
above the level of the ocean, and si- 
tuated about lat. 29® 30' N , Ion. 83° 
45' E. Another conjecture fixes it 
in the table-land of 'Tibet, which, if 
correct, would give it a course of 
about 450 miles, including windings, 
until its junction with the Ganges 
nearly opposite to Patna It is to 
be legretted that the valley of the 
Gunduck has not yet been explored 
In that valley ammonites are known 
to abound, and other anteddurian re- 
mains may be looked for. It is by 
this route, also, the great white moun- 
tain of the Himalaya is to be ap- 
prorched. Measurements taken from 
remote stations, give the Bhawalagiri 
an elevation of 27,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and it is desirable that 
these should be confirmed or corrected. 

The Gunduck in its caily course is 


called the Salgrami, from the schis- 
tuous stones, containing the lemains 
or traces of ammonites, found in 
the bed of the nver, and cairied 
thence to all parts of India, where 
they are worshipped under the name 
of salgrams. They are mostly lound, 
and commonly peiforated in one or 
moie places by worms, the spiral 
retreats of antediluvian niolluscas 
being taken by the superstitious Hin- 
doo for visible traces of Vishnu Com- 
mon salgrams are about as large ns 
a watch, and they are valued accoid- 
ing to their size, shape, and internal 
construction. The price varies ac- 
coiding to circumstances, some being 
valued so high as 2,000 rupees In 
one of the Hindoo legends the follow- 
ing story is found explanatory of their 
oiiginal consecration 

Vishnu, as the preset ver, created 
nine planets to regulate the destinies 
of the human race Sam (Saturn) 
commenced his reign by proposing to 
Brahma, that he (Brahma) should 
submit to his influence for twelve 
years Brahma referred him to 
Vishnu; but he was equally averse 
to the baleful influence of this planet, 
and therefore desired him to call 
next day. On Saturn’s departuie, 
Vishnu meditated how he could es- 
cape the misery of a twelve yeais’ 
bondage to so inauspicious a lumi- 
nary, and the result was, that he as- 
sumed the form of a mountain Next 
day Saturn was not able to find Vish- 
nu, but soon discovered that he had 
become the mountain Gandaki, into 
which he immediately entered, having 
assumed the form of a thunderbolt 
worm, and began to peifoiate the 
stones of the mountain, and in this 
manner he persevered in afflicting 
the animated mountain for the space 
of twelve years At the end of this 
probation the deity icsumed his own 
figure, and recommended that the 
stones of the mountain Gandaki 
should be in future worshipped. On 
being asked by Brahma how the ge- 
nuine stones might be discriminated, 
he said they would have twenty-one 
marks, the same number as vveic on 
his body. Since the above era the 
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>a!snMi of ifie (tun(!atl liate tKtit 
1i«M In hipti i «nil 

the hot mnntfi* thr IlrAhinln* •»«> 
» fKm Mfnttfnl «lth s ti< V 
through «Mcii ihe ««ter 4ra|M on 
the atone uni lrep« ll coni nnl 
ttinj; mn ht In nrwthcr lati^ 

U iSninL In the c«mln|,«hh ntotb 
Mtivfactlon h; thr ilrfoiil of that 
fahh litrUnliminaatllthraeatom^ 
fnit trarttlinj; m Im»pc« i« tccLonc4 
ill hohmtr** 1c 

Thefo1Io%{n;;{«]1r 1 tluihanan* 
ilcacnptton of the •al-ratn, ohich l« 
more imirnte than «l«te On the 
tunVi of the (lumtiKi onr >fnltU 
natb northof thellimsiajn (lat 
10*S^|on.iCI Id I )hn(«mfrfce 
from ohicli the n«rr l« to 

tan h the ulpranii. Pilpiimi «ho 
hare tfcm at the | 1 ire ant that 
the aiunn are found ptnlr In the 
prrrfiitrr ani tiartlr tn tlte hnl 
of the rircTf •here it ha« ot hed 
iloon the earth On oeeuunt of ht 
rofiteloiait thete «tone«, ihU tiranrh 
of the ntef It tioiaU; railed the ^ 
craml and the dunnd crriy ohm 
l*e <10 ^fultinaih nntil It rtache* the 
tlatnoflndiaatVhrclipone fd>oundf 
o-ith t1te*e itooev Ther all ron*i I 
of carlmnate of lime and arc Inft^ 
nrral quite ftarV Imt ■ few hne 
white Tcini. Tlieir eiilour (tfira1<attf 
oolns to aome mctalhe IfflprrjmatJon^ 
vhtdi a!»o oeenuona tlinr }^t ape 
eifieaielf«hu Moit of them arewnat 
naturaltita nil {letnfaetiona, and I 7 
far the nioit eoninion are ammonUet, 
lialf Imbedded in o ImK of atone, ca 
nctijr of the aame nature with the pe- 
trified animal Othera which are 
rechoned the mo t valiialile are WUa 
containing; a canty formed by an 
ammonite that haa deeajed end left 
only III imfireadon Tlieammeniiea, 
ct the Itnpreaalona are called the 
chaenu or wheel of the aalpram hut 
are aometiinea wantlnR t the atone be- 
Inethena nieretiaU,withoutanymark 
of animal earn lie Some bafU hare 
no eiternal opening set by ruhbin;; 
away part or one of (he iidca the 
hollow •wheel or chacraiadtieoTcred 
Such anigniins are reckoned {larlicu- 
larly valuable. 


G\5 

De^l lea aalyrama aome few itralna 
of pM are ocradonally aepamtrd 
from the *and of the Ounducl and 
alwi from the aulwtsncc of the aal 
enma, which on raammatlon have 
fiem found not to tie talcarrnu* 
In Northern IImfo«tan the term 
(Mindiick it n eeneiat appellation for 
anvrft and Malor Urnnell conjrc* 
liirra It to he the ( 01 dothafev of 
Armn The alrieter rfai«et of f Iin* 
dooi ah lam from awinimm;; m tlilt 
titer ll t>r{n|, pre hil itrtl In thdr aa 
rreit ltooL«.^J i(«Wloaa« tvfe* 
hrentr Hard, jnrlrolricfr, flrnarff, 
Ihjfrrd,ir) 

OlISDttANA, 

A tarpe protince of the Deccan 
rttrndins fivtu the n htccoth to the 
twmtr filih drfptc of north (atitudr 
On the north 11 U tioumlcd Ly Alla 
1 atwd and lUhar { on the «ftuth by 
Itrrar tljdcraliad and Onua tn 
iferatt(ths«nrrarand Onvta, and 
on the wen Allahaliad ^Ia!w a, Can 
dd h Iterar, and Ilyderahad tn 
leonh it ma) l« e«umated at 400 
mdrt by ?*«0 the average Iirrodth 

Oitndoina, In lia mon nientlve 
tlpniricatmn romprehmli all that 
I»ortIen of Ilmdonan aurroun led liv 
the aouhaht alme^mentinned whirit 
renulnrd unroniptcred 1111 to the 
rrifpi of Autmyrcliei htituundnana 
Proper, or thr emmiry of the Good 
!• more atnctly limited to the ih»- 
tncti ofCurndi Mundlali Mehkoor 
Khdriah, Nagjioor Chutcrtyhiir 
Denshur, and Cliandah, atrctclilng 
fomh along the ca t aide of the 
Mtirdannd Codatcry towlihlnone 
hundred milct of the moutli of tlie 
nver 1 a«t mentioned M ithlii the 
aboie aracc Intervrnii^ between 
Bengal On m and Naepoor there 
wereavB I number of petty rajathlpt 
which althoii,.h partly tributary to 
the Nogpoor Haja or to the llnti^ 
governinent were until recently In a 
manner politically independent and 
iineonnectrd with each cither Theae 
are all wild and woody rountries, 
hitherto aflimlmg little or no revenue 
to ihctf uoimual kotenigUf,tiud in 
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fealitj of no ^impoitance except as 
being conterminous with Bengal and 
Orissa, to which then rugged and 
mountainous surface, covered with 
thick jungle, presented a strong bar- 
rier against any invasion, especially 
of cavalry, from the west Several 
of these have been incorpoiated with 
the British districts acquired in 1818 
from the Nagpoor Raja, and the 
whole are moie or less directly sub- 
ordinate to the British government , 
but the geography of this part of In- 
dia has not yet assumed so determi- 
nate a shape as to authoi ize an al- 
teration of the old designations of 
the principal tracts, which up to 1817 
weie the following, commencing at 
the northern extremity, viz 

1. Chandail. 14 Sumbhulpdor. 

2. Bogbela. 15. Sohnpooi. 

3. Billounja. 16 Choteesghur. 

4 Singrow'la. 17 Mundlah. 

5. Raja Chohans 38. Gurrah 
6 Manwas. 19 Mehkoor. 

7. Canroody. 20 Kheirlah. 

8 Sohagepoor. 21. Gundwana 

9 Sirgooja Propei . 

10. Odeypoor. 22 Nagpoor. 

11 Koorba. 23. Cliandah. 

12 Jushpooi 24. Bustar. 

13 Gangpoor. 

During the leign of Aurungzebe, 
the whole not them paitofthis pio- 
vince, named Bauiulhoo or Bhatta, 
was partially conquered by his gene- 
rals, and annexed to the soubah of 
Allahabad , but they never made any 
impression on the southern quarter, 
which remained unsubdued until 
about the middle of the eighteenth 
centurj', w'hen Ragojee Biioonsla of 
Nagpooi reduced or rendered tribu- 
tary a large propoition, and confined 
the independent Gonds within very 
narrow limits. By Mahomedan his- 
torians the large division of Chotees- 
ghur la sometimes named Jcharcund, 
hut this appellation properly applies 
to the greater part of the province, 
Gundwana contains the souices of 
the Nerbudda and Sone rivers, and 
is bounded bj the Wurda and Goda- 
very, but is on the whole but indifie- 
rently supplied. The Mahanuddj', 
Caroon, Hatsoo, and Silair traverse 


its intenoi, but are not navigable 
within Its limits; neither are theie 
any lakes of the slightest magnitude. 

A continued chain of hills extends 
from the southern frontiei of Bengal 
almost to the Godaveiy, and for- 
merly sepal ated the eastern from the 
w'estern division of the Nagpooi do- 
minions Indeed a very large pio- 
portion of the sui face is mountainous, 
ill- watered, unhealthy, covered with 
jungle, and thinly inhabited ; and to 
Its poverty and evil qualities it has 
probably been indebted for its long- 
continued independence The moi e 
fertile ti acts were subdued at an early 
peiiod by the Biioonsla Maharattas, 
who claimed ns paramount over the 
whole , but their sway in many pai ts 
was little more than nominal, and the 
tiibute could only be realized by the 
piesence of an aimy. During the 
war of 1818 considerable benefit w'as 
deiived from the lebellion of the hill 
tribes occupying the passes in the 
Nagpoor territories, who indeed had 
before been i estramed by the appre- 
hension of the co-operation of the 
British troops against them 

The country occupied by the ge- 
nuine Gonds remains for the most 
part a primeval wilderness, its hu- 
man inhabitants being scarcely su- 
perioi to the brute creation with 
which they live intei mixed A great * 
number of this miseiable tribe exist 
neailyin a state of nature, and are 
probably amongst the lowest in the 
scale of civilization of all the natives 
of Hindostan. Having been driven 
by theii invaders from the plains to 
the unwholesome fastnesses of the 
more elevated regions, they frequent- 
ly descended during the hai vest to 
the lowlands, and plundeicd the pro- 
duce of their ancient inheritance. 
In the course of the last half century 
the increasing appetite of the wild 
Gonds foi salt and sugai has tended 
more to promote then civilization 
than any other cii ciimstance; and 
since the establishment of an exten- 
sive tcak-cutting concern, they have 
so far overcome their dread of Euro- 
peans as to enter into their service 
for the purpose of felling timber, and 
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aftcrwnnls of asiisUng tbe conTcj 

ance of the rafU down the Godavery 

althongh the sea air is said to he ns 

fatal to them ns that of the lulls to 

n sojourner from the plntni 
IheGoncIs present the ehoraetcr 

of an nbon^iuu people distinct from 

ihti Hindoos nUhongh borrowing 

many of their institutions nnd prsc 

tices Their own reli^n is of the 
nidest descrnilion the cliief object 

of their worship being a deity named 

Thuricepen, represented b\ a smell 
spenr^head of iron careiulljr pre 
served in certain trees, and his rites 
can only be performed m woods and 
Jungles. Thar own ulols arc of a 
simU'ie description nossesttngxaruius 
attributes, bestowreu on them by the 
hopes and fears of thar savage «o 
tanca alternately a prey to each 
other and to the beasts of the fo* 
rests To these they ofler up as sa* 
cnCecs hogs, goats, and fowU| ne 
eompanied with many fantastic ntes, 
even human saetldces are not a^ 
stained from, nnd were formerlv com 
non They cat the meat and never 
fail to dnnk hard after the edebra 
tion of cve^ ceremony, whether of 
a purely rcl^oui nature or of n 
mixed desenntton such as births, 
mamages, and funci^ls The w omen 
are ns unrestricted os the men in the 
practice of intoxication, and join m 
idl the songs, dances and drunken 
revels To their ormnal deities th^ 
have added scTcral from the Hindoo 
stock, but they woraiup 10 a manner 
peculiar to theic own manners and 
notions Ail the individuals of this 
tnbe are remarkably •upcnutioiis 
wntb regard to omens and portentous 
signs and practise the arts of witch* 
craft and sorcery in which by tbar 
Hindoo nagh1xwrs,th^ are believed 
to excel in this part of India the 
Gonds have, rother unaccountably 
been allowed to class themselves with 
tbe second or military tnbe of lira 
doos a stretch of complaisance in 
the Mnharatta functionaries owing 
probably to theanaent predominance 
of the Oondchiefs. Tncsclast term 
themselves Kooeetoor* (a eorrup* 
tion of Khetne), and chum a de* 


scent from tha Pandoos ; and in per- 

forming their domestic worship, nl 
though thev profess Mahomedonum 
at their birtlis and marriages they 

intermingle observances peculiar to 

Itajpoots with those of the common 

Gonds and Mahomedans. 

ViithlntheUmitsoftharown com 
tnunitics they separate themselves into 
a great vaneiy of classes, subdivision 

Into castes bang apparently so inhe* 

rent in the nature of East-Indians , 
nnd even the Europeans of Calcutta 
nimuly show a tendency that way 
W ith uie Gonds the shades ofdiBlr- 
cnee in most cases have a rcfercnco 
to dialect, as we find Gurra Gonds 
Qhopaul Gonds the Raj Goad of 
Deo^bur the Mnnjce Gond of Bus* 
lor, and the Khattollec Gond of the 
low eountnes East and west of the 
iranjee hilU are the Jana Gond of 
Chanda, the Marree Gond of Tcim 
eona the Bustor Goad nndtheKoor 
koo Gond of tlieMnhadeo hilK The 
^lamee Msrrcc, and Koorkoe Gonds 
speak dialects iliiUnct from the one 
common to the test Of the two first 
no sperimens have been procured 
but the Koorkoo di'dcet has been 
found to resemble thcbn^ogesnoLcn 
iiy tlie Lurkakoles on the borilers of 
Singhboom 

In the Na^oor dominions tlic 
Gonds, like tbar Hindoo neighbours, 
divitle themselves into twelve and a 
Imlf castes, which i^in ramify inta 
endless subdivisions, according to the 
number and nature of thar houso* 
hold gods and thar rules on the 
subject of eating and drinking ore 
apparently as comnlicatcd and absunl 
as those of the bndiminieal sects. 
The Gonds eat ammal flesh without 
distinction, even that of the cow, 
and they nval the outcast Hindoos 
m thar eagerness after carrion Their 
languid contains among its clemen 
tary words several of Tclinga and Ta* 
miu origin Tbe same mixture is to bo 
observed in the Koorkoo which has 
erai a larger proportion of the latter 
and a similar coincidence is said to 
exist in the dialect of the tribes In 
habiting the Rajmalial hills 

1 be Gonds, as a people, have every 
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•where a distinct physiognomy which 
dibcnminates them fiom otiiei tribes. 
They have usually broad, and lather 
flat noses, and thick lips, with not 
unfrequently cully hair while young. 
There is a great diflerence in size and 
strength between the domesticated 
Gondb of the plains and the wild 
dwellers in the hills and jungles. The 
first are tall, well-made, stout, and 
sometimes even handsome and fair. 
They are also good agricultural la- 
bourers, faithful and intelligent, and 
not quite so much given to lying as 
their Hindoo and Mahomedan neigh- 
bours. Even the wildest of this class 
aie not insensible to kind tieatment, 
or unwilling to adopt regular modes 
of procuring a subsistence. On the 
other hand, some of the i uder tribes 
who inhabit the forests of Bustar and 
Kuronde are as wild and untameable 
as the New Hollander, and it is 
among these chiefly that human sa- 
crifices are still perpetrated. The 
Maharattas, as far as their authority 
reached, put a stop to this practice, 
and the zemindars of Bustar and Eu- 
ronde have been induced by the ex- 
ertions of the Biitisli functionaries 
to suppi ess it within their own limits : 
it IS to be apprehended, however, 
that their laudable endeavours have 
been but pai daily successful. Of 
these Gonds the wildest are the Ma- 
rees, who generally wander about 
in a state of complete nuditv, for 
even their females have no coveiing 
but aprons of leaves Their food 
consists principally of roots, vege- 
tables, and the tender shoots of the 
bamboo. They pay but little even 
of nominal obedience to the Bustar 
raja, reject all intercourse with other 
tribes, and at stated periods try to 
catch Eti angers in order to sacrifice 
them to their gods. 

The Gonds are mentioned in the 
historical poems of the Hindoos as 
being a powerful nation or tribe in 
early times, and probably an aborigi- 
nal people partly conquered and 
converted by the Hindoos, and the 
remainder dri\cn to the lulls and 
jungles. The country over which 
they aic now scattered seems to 


have been subject to different Hin- 
doo piinces, when the Mahomedans 
fit St crossed the Neibudda and in- 
vaded the Deccan. The great Hin- 
doo dynasty of Deoghur or Dow- 
letabad is believed to have extended 
beyond Berar, east to the Wj ne Gun- 
ga, and north to the Nerbudda, in- 
cluding Candeish, Baitool, &c. To 
the north-east of this state w.is the 
kingdom of Guirali, w’hicli, on the 
noith, stretched over Deoghur above 
the ghauts, the present British east- 
ern districts, the valley of the Ner- 
budda, and beyond that liver to 
Bundelcund and Malwa, and on the 
east to the districts of Wyne Gunga, 
and probably Choteesghur. To the 
south was the kingdom of Telingana, 
including Chanda and the south- 
western portions of Choteesghui , with 
Bustar. Telingana and the Hindoo 
empire of Deoghur were early dis- 
membeied and formed into the Bha- 
menee empiie of the Deccan, but 
Gill rah was not subdued until the 
leign of Acber. The Mussulmaun 
princes of the Deccan extended over 
most of the country between the 
Wurdah and Wjne Gunga rivers,' 
and close up to the western boundary 
of Deoghur above the ghauts. Eheii - 
lah and Baitool,' which were also 
subdued by them, seem at one time 
to have been the seats of a Hindoo 
prince, probably a remnant of the 
Hindoo family of Deoghur, and the 
Mahomedan princes of Malwa and 
Candeish had encroached on the ter- 
ritories of the Gurrah dynasty on 
the side of Bhopaul and the valley 
of the Nerbudda, prior to its subju- 
gation by Acber. A pei lod of almost 
total darkness follows the slight men- 
tion of these circumstances in the 
Mahomedan annals, and the chasm 
is ill supplied by tradition. 

In Aurengzebe’s time we find Gond 
princes of considerable power in 
Mundlah, Deoghur, and Chanda, and 
the amount of tribute paid by the 
two latter would indicate a higher 
degree of opulence than could have 
been expected. Tradition reports 
that most of Deoghur above and be- 
low the ghauts, after being devastated 
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li/ lome gfrat rslAmlt}*, wat otrtntn 
nnd coiiitucml bf thp C2o«A!a cr 
cpmlitril intic Irtidita t»eflt!nn« 
A*a Atier (he GotiaU chtef, ami rc> 
tniitd fiiuntlrr of Amtrhiir, a« Ine 
in;!m!cPTfrG(indwmfUi| Int Jitha, 
a<>«nil awbvTfted (1^ |M«cr of (tie 
(]oiiaU% atiove thr Rhaotai atilhU 
dr^titdant lluhVt lkto1ifl<]« rinicd 
hn anna t«nonil Na'^poor, and a*<« 
made conqiint* from ^liindlah an I 
Chanda. I^e letrllon of Mundidi 
alto lieramc (hr pri>|«rr(r of a (lond 
dina«(jr by aome iinext tainrit rrrido 
Iim; and the rrtnnlni; family of 
Chanda Itnned Ikilhar halij (tirola 
Illy a remnant of (he U aranyol finn* 
cva), ocre auptifanted by auccctton 
of the Oond inbe 
Atler the canultion of Af^«a fiaheti 
the ex lUla or Nay|<oor, fn HIK tie 
fouyht rcfu;^ emons theolllCond 
triltn of the Mahadoi hilU, ohkti 
Imni^ht on (lie tcm^oran oecupatien 
of the elerated |«!mn or INiehmiirryt 
a eotnman (in|; and etntral poution 
Iwth nith rrmrd to iheGondhlU* 
and to (he llntt h territeriea on the 
Nr(lrodda,ln nhich the«« t^iet arete 
In the habit of maVin;; ftrrdatoiy 
Inctinioni Cliyne Sah of the llor 
lye family nhote anmiort liadob' 
lamed imitetMon of the llurryeta* 
lure aiiuatcil In a mounufnout Jun> 
ete from the lUja of lleMhur had 
ucen (he grand citetor of all ihe»e 
«lUturlMner«| hy alTordini; an aiytum 
to (lie cx«raja and supporting hU 
caukc; he nas In censeqaenee de 
poied and permanently confined at 
Chanda ahere he died of the cho 
Icm In 1830 Ttie auccett of the 
nritUli troepi canted moat of the 
Gond chiefs roluntanly to surrendeff 
nnd the Dntith goremment at latt ma- 
naged to auppreta the ayatem of plun 
der and devaatation ao long hahitunl 
totheinhahitantaofilieMaludeohiUa 
Indeed so eflcetual was the change 
that the Gonda subaerpiently adtiered 
to ilidr idormed h^ts under etreum 
itancea of great poverty and diitresa 
The tracts in Gundwana acquired Uy 
these events were found tn a very re* 
ihiced condition and in 1810 only 
yielded lj84|000 rupees per annum | 


Uii (he rraoiirrea of srteral tinder n 
slate nf tmnqiiUlsty uere conai lerrd 
capulde of greet Ihiure Imnrovnnent 
Tlie pilgrim laa at the Manadco Irm 

t ile and the raticv lending to it« aihlcli 
lad before I>een dnided among many 
Gond ctdcf and occe lonetl cmltetc 
dttpiitrt «aa attiimrtl by the llntnh 
government oldch allotted sharea to 
each retpcciively 

Ss*poor lithe modem capital of 
Gundannat the ancient ones were 
Dcoghuri Mundlolt ami Gurrah t Init 
here are no remains indicative that 
(he province at any m Roiimhed as a 
cit ilirctl or highly cultivated country 
Since the cspuUlon of Appn baheb 
the et r«]a a Istm portion more cv* 
penally north of tlie NetlHidda has 
t«eett transfctml to the Slntith go* 
ventmeni and considaible progiirsv 
has licen made In arranging its Ju 
dicial and fmannal cstabli hmentt.*— 
(Jealtst PuUie Af C Doenmnli J 
< rtfaf»l«erlie Cnpf Ittuntf CM Co/c* 
8roaIe»{e) 

Gi artstteiiea fCantm 
A town sUtiatcO at the aouihem t« 
irttnliyoftheAgra province serenty 
five miles N by « from Feronge, 
lat e-* 7 Ion 7b^ IG 

CiaoAttce^A toon In live pro* 
since of ^mrer seven miles S by 
r from Koiah lat 17 Nm Ion 
7-’ 4r E. 

GiKDAVeoa •*• A convulerable 
iDun In the province of Almecr on 
the read from Ketah to Odetpoor 
ohere Gun-e niiye the wife of Mod* 
hajec Smdia jiea biiricil An esta* 
bhihment Is kept up at the temple 
for the support of ohich some vll* 
luges were lormrrly assigned but the 
revenues they ylcliled have been gra* 
dually diverted to other ntirnoses.— 
(2W,ie) 

Gukenaia ^or rHngerarJ —A 
town in (lie province of Maine 
which In 1850 was estiinateil lo ton 
lain l>iOQ|iatises{ lat SG*fiCN.,Ion 
dl' E fifty-sIx tnilea norib from 
Oojeen Tills town and persunnali 
formerl) belonged to Ilolenr but was 
given to Zalim Smgli of Kotah by 
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the tieaty of Mundessor in 1817 
It IS watered by the Cali Sind nver 
and from wells. — {.Malcolm, ^c.) 

Gungawutty f GangavaitJ — A 
small walled town with a niud-foi t 
in the province of Bgapoor, district 
of Annagoondy, seven miles N by E. 
from the city of Annagoondy, or Bi- 
janagur At jiresent it belongs to 
the Nizam. At the fortified village 
of Jiintcull, about a mile to the south 
of Gungawutty, there are some cu- 
iiouS remains of Hindoo temples.^ 
{Fullarion, ^c) 

Gunnabum. — A very small village, 
but provided with an excellent bun- 
galow for the accommodation of Eu- 
ropean travellers, situated in the 
Noithern Ciicars, district of Masu- 
lipatam, about twenty-six miles tra- 
velling distance S.W fioni Ellore 

Gunnoobghhb — A town in the 
province of Malwa^ thirteen miles 
N W. from Hussingabad, lat. 22° 50' 
N, Ion 77°34'E. 

Gontebby or Gungleterr^) — A. 
tract of country in the province of 
Aurungabad, separated fiom Can- 
deish by the Injadree hills. Candeish 
is comparatively a low countiy. Gun- 
terry, which joins it on the south, is 
from 1,500, to 2,000 feet above the 
level of the Tuptee. The east of 
Gunterry, though open and fertile, 
has been almost uninhabited since 
the famine of 1803 — {Public MS. 
Documents, Jas, Fraser, ^c) 

Guntoob — The fifth district of 
the Northern Circais, which, with the 
addition of Palnaud from the Carna- 
tic, now foi ms a collectorate and ma- 
gisterial jurisdiction under the Ma- 
dras presidency. To the north it is 
bounded by the Nizam’s terntories 
and the distnet of Masulipatam , on 
the south by the districts of Ciidda- 
pah and Ongoli , to the east it has 
the bay of Bengal; and on the nest 
the dominions of the Nizam In 
A.D. 1786 the oiiginal Guntooi Cir- 
car comprehended an area of 2,500 
square miles, exclusive of the moun- 
tainous tract on the west, and its 
general boundaiics aic the Kiishna 


to the north, and the Gondegama 
(which separates it from the Carna- 
tic) to the south. The geographj', 
however, of this quaiter is as yet 
but ill delineated, in even the best 
modem maps, where the dislocations 
of towns and villages are so nume- 
rous, that a moie exact survey ap- 
peal s requisite The pi incipal ton ns 
are Guntoor, Junaconda, Camupaud, 
and Nizampatam. 

The eai th of the Guntoor Circar, 
in the neigiibouihood of the populous 
village of Mundaiiim, is much im- 
piegnated with saltpetie In this 
vicinitv the soil is black, and capable 
of producing every soit of grain if 
supplied with adequate moisture 
Untoitunately, howevei, the bed of 
the Kiibhna lies too deep, and after 
the peiiodical laiiis, which terminate 
in Novembei, it often happens that 
not a drop of ram falls until next 
July, for which leasoii nee cannot be 
cultivated m any considerable quan- 
tity. During the months of April, 
May, and .Tune, animals and vegeta- 
bles suffer greatly for w'ant of mois- 
ture, 'and every thing exhibits the 
appeal ance of decline and miseiy. 
Aftci the descent of the first showers 
41 very different scene is presented, 
for the finest verdure immediately 
springs up, and all nature seems re- 
animated. The natural strength of 
the soil is such, that in good years 
Indian corn grows to the height of 
six and seven feet, with cars a span 
in length. The natives, who feed 
principally on this grain, are stout 
and healthy, and during the dry 
months its straw affords the chief 
nounshment for sheep and cattle. 
Cotton IS only partially cultivated in 
detached pergunnahs, and is usually 
sown along with grain of different 
sorts , but the soil and climate are 
not considered favourable for its pro- 
duction Trees are not plentiful; 
those seen are mostly clumps of 
ttimarind tiees, which during the hot 
season afford leficshing shelter to- 
the travellei Mango, cocoa-nut, and 
palmira ticcs arc scarce, but mea- 
sures have been taken to encourage 
the cultivation of the latter. Tlici c 
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are iltamoni! mtnfi In till* CIrtnr Iml 
It U n \erjr lonjt petioil »ince titejr 
iiave liceii nroiluctive «ir itrofitalile f 
anil aetcmi niln* of Duildtil t icin 

f tje* hnre been itneoTcrnl vrtUiin It* 

imiti 

Inlfdi nlien JjAftlCtlreoertntreJ 

the otlier Nortliem Ctrenrii from the 
Xiosub Guntonr retitamcil In the po*- 
teuton of Dszaltl Jiin;* the NtrAni a 
hrother to lie en]o)ril lijrhim a* a 
Ja^Hirc ilunnj* lil* life all^ which It 
nai to ileroWe tn the Bniiili povem 
meni In 177'! e treaty wm moit 
ini|iroperl} conrhiJctl with nacalet 
Jiin{* bv the XInilms ^otemment 
(tlien iioteJ for jieeiitatmii) wiiliont 
the content of the Nitnmf for the 
ccHlon of Guntoofi and a few month* 
after it «a* jpantej br the wune are* 
aidene)’ to Xtatiomctt Ah, the Car 
antic Nabob on a leaie of ten 
jear* but the whole traa^actionwM 
abro^ted next jear Iw the };oTenw 
ment of Benpit Daxaiet Jimj; diet! 
In 17h« but iheeoiintry wa«iiot0e 
copied b/ BntUh fiinetfonann until 
17b0 a tribute ofmUciofniiieee 
liein^ atill pa) aide to the Niiani In 
Ifi03 when the prcient Niram aoc* 
ceedeil hi« father on llie throne of 
lljdcnilad he ofllrcd to rthnouith 
the Inliute | Iml the ofler wa* refute*! 
1*5 the Marunit X\ cUetlc;, and it wan 
rcpilarljr )>aid until 1833 when the 
whole wa* finall)’ redeeme*! by the 
pa)ment of 41,«00 00U to the \i 
xam. In 181G Guntoor •ofllrnl 
drcedfnl tavn^ from a niimcroitt 
bod^ of Ftndamc*, which enicrcil ti 
from the wettem border* of (latuh 
Mitam nmldinnj: cleten da/a 8ta)r 
in thi* and the neigUliourini; district 
of Cuddapnli pliiiiilcred 13J villages 
Ulled or caused tn destroy them 
iclve* 183 nemons wounded fiOj 
and tortured tn diflvrcnt wn)* 3,(il)3 
person* In 1817 the total pros* 
collection of the public rcTcnne in 
the Guntoor district wai 4 IS, 738 
•tar pagoda* —^Ooilr* t If Ilwrt 
ton Jli dgton ItenncU Fifth llruori. 

Gpktoob,f— The chief town of the 
preecdipg drear, situated In lat 16» 


17 N», Ion BO’ ft** P fort7>ctght 
miles west from Masnlipatarn This 
h an exintsltc, tnit Irr^ilarly built 
and menniown omthcrtillngej for 
althoii Ji tome of the houses are roof 
rd wnTi tile, while others are only 
lhatehetl, the walls of Imth are mud 
and there Is neither tcmiile or edifice 
of note within its whole precinct*. 
Tree* liowerer nlioiind nnd It is ifi 
Sided into two pontons by on eaten 
sive reiervoir to the west of winch 
aland the courta of Jastice and Inin 
l^ioirt of the citihans. In IBIli (t 
snu attacleil by the Pmdarnes end 
for four boura pillaged , but the Irea 
aiirjr, atihmigh almost defenceless 
owing to Ilia extreme cowardice of 
these miscreants nenped plunder, 
and was aulMrqiirntly fortifiMwith a 
mud wall and bastions «-(lid/ar/eM, 
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Ginoos ^orGartidMR^.«-ThtaIsa 
repdar Chinese station, and Is so far 
ajranced amoog the mountains that 
it may be consiilrreil a* itandtns on 
sleliateable land on the verge ofH 
bet and Setihem llindoiian t lat 
30’ a*' V Ion 81*7 L,scycnteen 
miles smith from I«ake Manasaromm 
Gordon fs at ail times a permanent 
mart for trade | but In llio month of 
Novrmber there Is an annua! fair, 
which IS resortcil to by merchants 
from Cashmere and IrfihuneK nndim 
amesstoBconsiderablcnmountistnin 
oaeted The principal article* liroiieht 
from China are wool woollen clotns, 
gold-dust, and tea On the*e occa- 
sions the circulating medium Is n eoin 
nameil timaild, struck at luihdack 
from ingots of silrcr broueht all the 
way from China anil goIdHlnst In 
many cases supplies the place of coin 
It ha* been compiitedthat from 15 000 
to 30,000 liccec* are anninlty lironght 
to the markets of Ctirdonand Tuetn 
gur I but the goats hair asm! in the 
manufacture of shawls is not to bo 
met with at either station the sale 
of this article being almost monopo- 
lixed nt tiahdsck It is said that these 
fleece* fctcli only one rupee Tlin 
gold dust Is delirered separately, In 
■roall parcels tied In a mg^ one of 
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which is called a titang, and contains 
about eighty grains apothecaries* 
■weight, worth about fourteen shil- 
lings sterling. It is probable that 
pearls, coral, shanks (large buckle 
shells), and broad-cloth, to the aggre- 
gate amount of 10,000 rupees, might 
be here annually disposed of — ( JVe66f 
4-cj 

GuanouuA. — large and well- 
peopled village in the piovince of 
Allahabad, belonging to the raja of 
Ditteah, near to which is a remark- 
able subterranean bath, built by one 
of the female ancestors of his family. 
In length it is about 190 feet, breadth 
eighteen , and depth, from the surface 
of the earth to the bottom of the well, 
by a flight of stairs, fifty-seven feet. 
It IS constructed of hewn granite and 
cemented with chunam. — {Public 
Journals, ^c.) 

Goumtdy — A town in the pro- 
■vince of Bengal, district of Backer- 
gunge, situated on the west bank of 
the Puddah or Great Ganges, lat. 
22“ SO'N., Ion. 90° 11' E 

Gurraii ^ GitraJ —A laige division 
of the province ofGundwana, situated 
about thetwentj-third degteeof north 
latitude, and intersected by the Ner- 
budda and some of its tributaries 
The toun of Guirah stands in lat. 
23° 9' N., Ion. 80° IG' E., 150 miles 
N N.E. from the city of Nagpoor. In 
the remote times of Hindoo antiquity 
this \\ as tiic capital of a considerable 
Hindoo principality, which compre- 
hended Bhatta, Suhagepoor, Chotccs- 
ghur, Suinbhulpoor, Gangpoor, Jush- 
poor, and other contiguous districts. 
In the reign of Aiiriingzcbc the divi- 
sion of Bhatta or Baundiioo, consist- 
ing of the SIX divisions above-men- 
tioned, ^^as considered ns a new con- 
quest, although It had previously been 
partially subjected, and was formally 
annexed to the pro\incc of Allaha- 
bad. The real dimensions of Gurnah 
arc \cry uncertain , but it is known 
to oci npj a considerable portion of 
the upper \allcj, through which the 
Nerbudda flows, and that it compre- 
hends a large tract of fertile, hut in 
most parts uncultnatcd and thinly 


peopled territorj'. The principal 
towns are Jubbulpoor (the Maharattn 
capital), Gunah, Panagur, and Sirie- 
nuggur ; the whole of which in 1818 
w'ere ceded to the British govern- 
ment. In the town of Gurrah there 
was formerly a mint established, m 
which an inferior rupee, named the 
ballashahj', was coined. The modern 
town of Gurrah stands in a most sin- 
gular pass, and extends through and 
along the face of a mountainous ridge 
for about two miles, and along with 
tlie country is now comprehended m 
the following British district. — 
{Lcckie, Fttzclarcnce, ^c.) 

Gurrah Mundlaii. — K British 
district thus named in the province 
of Gundwana, consisting of cessions 
acquired from the Nagpoor raja in 
1818, situated principally about the 
twenty-third degree of north lati- 
tude, and towaids the sources of the 
Nerbudda. 

In this part of India there are not 
any fiscal officers called zemindars, 
that appellation being only given to 
the descendants of thejaghiredars of 
the old native governments, who hav c 
a stronger hercditaiy connexion with 
the land than any other class. Many 
of these are Gonds, w’ho are consider- 
ed the onlj' indigenous portion of 
the population ; and some have laigc 
talooks, while others have only single 
villages. They may be regarded as 
the proprietors of their own estates, 
but have not any office similar to 
that of chowdry or desmookhs The 
only hereditary officer is the register 
or accountant, here termed bcobar, 
and sometimes goniashta, *but always 
of the Kayst tribe, The heads of vil- 
lages arc called potail or gurtul, the 
use of the one term or the other de- 
pending on caste. Among the Gonds 
the term is bhow. — {Molonj/, <Sc) 

Gurrote — ^A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa belonging to Holcar, 
which in 1820 contained 500 houses; 
hit. 24° 20' N , Ion 7.>® 43' E It is 
the head of a pcrgiinnnh, which at the 
date nbovc-mcntioncd contained 128 
V ilingcs, andyicldcd a rev cnuccxcced- 
ing 20,000 rupees.— (ilffl/co/m, tJ'C.) 
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nemtAKdTA fC*riunta)t—\ !o»n 
anJ f *flrr*« In ihc I fotIflfC of AiU 
hah* l| anJ (t mirfly ihe eapHat «»ra 
wilt •late irilniUry lo ftintijf 
rntlca SS* \\ from (*baUCTiKHtr i Ul 

fiSM* \,J(m TP* t» I •n.cfor 

tm* orOurraVota •lani)<at Inr rot) 
Riifnrt! <>f ihc Stnar ami ( lr\l*«l n 
vcf» a»hifh lia h ihf ooW )«all on 
Mh *1 lr« while toaaril* the l*n4 
there u a wrt ditch ll at uritn ihrm 
|i«lf)nj:e«t extent !• POO tahli ami 
{t« prratnt lermlth “00 !(• irenefal 
lipire awwacfirt ihxl v( a f rminrrle 
ol which the ehoni of the 4 anicter U 
parallel to the hanVa of thehoiiar 
the rrmaimler rampoteit of 

ItroVrn tinea that t inch the (unlitl, 
ami tale the ^eral pAure of ha 
wtnliitjta. AfaM»»<^tm}entt)«alot)$ 
the I ank of the n«rr and the K*rp 
of the ditch which ft thine fret 
deep and aulHtantialijr rfrcttcu } Imft 
eie^l dunn;; the wet araMn the 
Vonar at a pinicular apot tnaj* he 
ratify forded Aliout i <!00 jardt 
from the ditch a wall rttendt hrtwem 
the two rirm an I It continued for 
the tpnee of a few hundrra yard* 
afong Che <onar The (hot 
Inritnrd laticatlr eraitf Thit towtt 
and fortrrtt were celled I 7 htndia^ 
whoteonlcra to aurrrndcr wertrm 
•Itinl I 7 the commandant It wnt 
In contciiiirnrc Intettnlan I nntiired 
liy a lirli! h dctachtnml and the i:o> 
armor aent priionrr to Qiiahor In 
ihSOthelleonlgofemmentdetcrmln 
ed on rettortng to Arloon hingh the 
expelled raja of GiirraVota tbeohote 
of the bniTt he had been di«)tot«etted 
of, In eonteqiicnce of bla forcible oe 
rupatlon of the place Thti wru oc- 
eordmgljr done after lopping offaueh 
Iraeta aa were Intermixed arith the 
On{iihdwtricCofSait|«or andreduc 
Ing the Giirrahkoin domalna to a 
compaet form and clearly defined 
bounibry ^ (Jllaclter, Puific MS 
DersMeKfCi ^e) 

GoBauueoKDa)i.-~A hilly dutnet 
In the Dals^haut ceded temtoriei. 
aitUBted between the tidrteenth nnd 
fourteenth ilrgreet of north latitude 
and at preaent comprehended in the 


rollrctorate of Citd Lapah Thia met 
of country hea near liie rerge of the 
eatirrnghaiita, and pretmtt a moim 
talnoiii aiirfarr rather Ihinte inha 
Inird, lull aery proiloctlre un Irr auit 
atV rulliratwn ll }■ watered by 
many lerrmtt from the liUf* (ml hat 
DO titrr of magnitude 
GiaaiMeoMDAti«-<-A iirong Inti 
fort In the llilasliaut rnleil dutrletr 
the r*t iial of the 1 reeeiltng ditfricl 
ailuilAl In lai IV 4R N Ion 7h 
*ti 110 ml!r« N from Ma» 
drat In 1701 ltd') fortma «a«be 
atmd by ilie Mrani'a army aaiUtcd 
17 a tmall Dniith eorpf which aiorcn 
c«l tlie lower fort withmit nuich laxt, 
an 1 wa* afteraiari!« onlertd aoiith to 
j nn the pan I army A body of iho 
Nlram a Iroopa aitre left to pmxon 
the lower fun an I hlocLade the up* 
per tinder the comirand of one of 
the Mram a olfierra whowaaahnrtly 
after attacked by H>der Paitrl* Tip* 
poo a eidrat »uD lotallr rooted and 
•lain After •upplymg the npprr fori 
ailih nreratanr^ ll)dcr Shch re 
limit liaahig fully aecomphdtctl ihe 
oVect fur which be ban been do* 
taehcaL— (ir5itdr) 

Ciara^A town in iheprormee 
of Allalislckd fifty etcit imlra Knith 
from Tear) | |ai €3* Jff S., Ion Th* 
•»3 i 

Gi act^A imall town In Ihe pro 
amee of Asm tliiiated on the north 
honk of the Jumna nrer, eighteen 
mtlraratl fromKaliteei lat JC^G'N 
Ion p SP r 

Geitvat frorlaimf^ *n.A pro 
TtnceorNoniieniinndoitan ailuateil 
between the thirtieth and Ihirtf Cr«t 
drpen of north laliludc To the 
north tC fa leparated from Tibet by 
ihr lllmalayn mountains } on the 
looth It has the prat plain of Ihe 
Caneeai to the cast Its limits arede 
fincil by the Daidi Ainrananda and 
Kamgunga nvers ) and to the wcat by 
the tonne of the Jumna The super 
ficial contents may be estimated at 
POOO square miles and containing 
two geogmpliieal subdiviaionst rf^ 
Ourwnt proper which occupies tlie 
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whole of the lower ranges of hills j 
and the soui ccs of the Ganges, com- 
prehending the holy and alpine legion 
whence that river springs. In foimet 
times this piincipahty also included 
Kumaon, when Gui wal was designated 
by a tei m signifj ing 1^ lacks, and Ku- 
maon by one signifying eight lacks, 
but It has not been clearly ascci tamed 
whether these numbeis had icfeicnce 
to revenue or population. In 1814, 
the Gorkliab had undisputed posses- 
sion of the whole countiy to the de- 
pendencies of China, but since their 
expulsion a new distribution has taken 
place, separating it into two distinct 
portions . the Bi itish government hav- 
ing retained the Dc 3 ’iah Duon, the 
passes of the Ganges and Jumna at 
either extremity of that valle}', as also 
all the country to thceastwaid of the 
Bhagirathi andA1acananda,which last- 
mentioned tract has been annexed to 
Kumaon, and the i emaindei rcstoi ed 
to the expat! lated Gurwal Raja The 
pi csent boundaries, therefoic, of his 
territories to the eastward, are the 
Alacananda from Rudiaprayag, until 
its junction with the Bhagirathi, and 
thence to the plains bj' the united 
streams forming the Ganges, and 
above Rudraprayag where the Alaca- 
nanda receives the Mandakini, by the 
latter iiver. All the countiy to the 
east of that line has been permanently 
incorporated with Kumaon 

On the south, towaids Lolldong, 
the whole face of this province is an 
assemblage of hills, jumbled together 
in various foimsand directions, some- 
times in parallel chains, but of no 
great extent, and often connected at 
their termination by narrow ridges 
running across the vallies at ii^it an- 
gles The summits of all aie usually 
nairow, and of various shapes, and 
the distance between each range short, 
the vallies in consequence are so con- 
fined that in many parts it would be 
difficult to find a spot large enough 
to accommodate a corps of one thou- 
sand men Some of these ranges are 
covered with trees and always gieen , 
others are naked and stony, affoiding 
shelter foi neither birds oi beasts 
On the eastern holders of Gurwal, 


among the lower range of mountains, 
arc extensive foiests of oak, holly, 
horse-chestnut, and fir, and beds of 
stiawberrics arc also seen, equalling 
in flavoui those of Kuropc. But a 
small portion of this extensive coun- 
try IS eithei populated or cultivated, 
a veiy large proportion of its surface 
being left in the possession of the 
wild animals. 

The inhabitants of Guiwal and 
Kumaon aic termed Khasyas, as hav- 
ing settled in the Khas countiy, but 
all pi ctend to be descended fi om co- 
lonies that have migrated from the 
south, and disclaim all connection with 
the original and impure barbaiians 
West from Gin wal the designation of 
Khas is altogethei rejected, and it is 
asserted that the impuieiace never 
held the country. Although only se- 
parated by a small rivei, the inhabi- 
tants of Gurwal d’ffer much in their 
appearance fiom those of Kumaon, 
being consideiably' stionger and moie 
act'ne But the first, although more 
robust than the Kumaonics, appear 
equally devoid of the energy usually 
attributed to highlanders, foi although 
oppressed by the Gorklias, and sold 
by hundreds into slavery^, they never 
made any effort to assert their inde- 
pendence Yet then country is le- 
markably strong, the mountains being 
lofty and precipitous, and separated 
at then bases only by deep water- 
courses and sti earns, formed by the 
numcious rivulets and torrents that 
pour down their sides. 

The Bhagirathi and Alacananda, 
which by their junction at Devapi ay ag 
foi m the Ganges, ai e the laigest nvers 
of Guinal The first has a couise 
fiom iioith to south, the last fiom 
N.E to S W., and towards them all 
the other sti earns have n natiiial in- 
clination The Bilhang, w'hich falls 
into the Bhagirathi, the Manuakini, 
the Pinden, the Mandacoki, the Birke, 
and the Bauh, all of which join the 
Alacananda, may be denominated 
sti earns of the second ordei. Of 
these some approach in magnitude the 
nvei they unite with , a majonty 
have their souices in the Himala'va 
mountains, which one (the Dauh) ac- 
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liuill; peaetratea, nnil it ccrtnlnlr tite 
remotnttonrccoftheGtnfiM. Vone 
of thfrse ttrcntnt lieing forualtlc tiicf 
ore crosfcd b> rope and plat form 
tirldpH at the mo^t conTcnicnt pointt 
of communication, the matin of 
reck ami atonet liy ^hich their chan 
neta are cneiimhercd nrcventin* In 
moat places the use oi hoata fbe 
road* are mere footpathi carried alon^; 
the ilope of a mountain in the di 
reetion of the principal atreama and 
mater eouraet. Sermaipir the former 
capital latheonly toanofnote nest 
to «hich comes Uarahnt, the modem 
retidcnce of the Guraal Rajai hut 
the prorince almunda with celebrated 
plaecaofworship which aeem to bare 
been held tacned br (he Ilmdooa for 
many agea although there ii reason 
to lunpose that the eonreraion of the 
inliabuanta to the Bralimlnleal faith 
Is an oeeitrrcnee of no great Bnti<)uitr 
Four of the fire Fra)*as% or holy 
Junctions of nvers, ell renowned for 
thetr aanetlty and sin dispelling nnrl 
lens are nithin the limlta of this 
miserable pnaelpaliv oa la also Gan 
goutn the tourceonhe moat rerered 
of nrera. 

The country now called Gurrral 
(Garliawa! or Gar) at least in part 
formerly belonged to n petty chief of 
low birth who resided otChandpoor 
and paid tribute to Kanirerpoor the 
capital of a ^nasty that has long di»> 
appeared About SQO rears ago a 
Raipooteame from the nfains audez 
pened the ^andpoor enicf and cata- 
bllsbed hu own family which subse- 
quently built Sennagur and for many 
Mars were only known to fame as the 
Serinagur Rajas AAcr the conquest 
of Kiimnon the Gorkha commanders 
in concert with IlarahaRcb atnrbu 
lent Brahmin attacked Gurwal and 
after o contest of two years were on 
the point of succeeding when they 
were recalled to Catmandoo in con 
sequence of the ndranec of aChincsc 


natircs of India erer considered a 
pretence for a war necessary or in 
cnmbeni althongh since their diplo- 
matic Intereonrae nith >uropcans 
they hace collected and occasionally 
when circumstances suit make use of 
many scry good obserrations on the 
aubjeeU Tlie Gurwal Rnja^Pradyiim 
BB Sah unaUo to oppose an cRcctual 
resistance retired witfi Iiia dependants 
into the British Icmtones where 
Itanng the family llirone for 1,60 000 
rupees he raised some troops re- 
turned to the Dmnh Ooon and 
fought a battle with the Gorkhas in 
which he was defeated and stain Ilia 
fimily bowcTcr escaped nnd in 1814 
reside at l^httchgliur 
During ihewarsoflBH IBbctirccn 
the Gorkhas and the Bntlsh the 
entire apathy and neglect of the ez 
lied Raja his family and adherents 
toward! contributing liy their ezer 
tions to its success was such os left 
the country at the disposal of the 
British gosernment unshackled by 
any engagement resulting from the 
conditions on whieh the Raja srat in 
sited to lom and co-operate and 
Gurwal might safely bo Tiewed os a 
country conquered from the Gorkhai^ 
by the unaided cfTorts oThls European 
allies The latter, howerer did not 
take adrantage of that dreumstanee 
further than to complete with such 
Tanations and extensions ns exnedi- 
tney might suggest the original in 
teolion contemplated and carefully 
made known to the Raja of retaining 
the Deyrah Doon including the fbr 
Ties on the Gangei and Jumna, to- 
gether with the temtones hmg to the 
east of the Bbagirathi and Alaeananda 
as boundary streams The question 
respecting the large ihstnet of Ro- 
ween was rcserreu for future eonsi 
deration which ultimately terminated 
in its restoration to the raja, whose 
hopeless condition a short tune back 
must have preelud«] all expectation 
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expense of the civil administration, 
and of the raja’s family ; the British 
government undertaking the mihtary 
protection and all other contingents 
arising from the connection with 
Gurwal, 

The Nepaulese rulers had counted 
the houses and villages in the portion 
given up to the Raja, and according 
to one report they amounted to 1,129 
villages, and 5,144 houses, which at 
five to a house would give 26,720 for 
the number of inhabitants, but this 
appears a singularly scanty population 
for so extensive, and in many places 
fertile tract of countiy. By tpe adop- 
tion of the Alacananda for the eastern 
boundary, the town of < Serinagur, the 
ancient capital,, fell within the terri- 
tory reserved by the British govern- 
ment, in consequence of which the 
raja fixed his residence at Barahaut, 
where the details of his civil govern- 
ment are conducted by his own offi- 
cers, and the expense defrayed fiom 
his own resources. 

Previous to the re-establishment of 
the raja a sunnud was delivered to 
him, specifying the conditions of the 
grant, which were, that he would go- 
vern his subjects with lenity and 
justice, promote agriculture and com- 
merce, and abolish the traffic in 
slaves. It was also stipulated that 
he should not alienate or mortgage 
any portion of his dominions without 
permission; that he should furnish 
hill-porters and supplies when want- 
ed, andgenerally perform all the ob- 
ligations of allegiance and fidelity ; in 
return for which he would be pro- 
tected by -the Bntish troops, which 
were however only to be employed 
for the maintenance of public tran- 
quillity, and for strengthening his au- 
thority when the ordinary local esta- 
blishments were found ineffectual. It 
was thought advantageous that the 
least possible degree of interference 
in the details of the internal adminis- 
tration should be exercised by tiie 
British government, but that its ad- 
vice and assistance should not be 
withheld, nor even its direct inter- 
position, when necessary to dieck 
mismanagement^ or prevent the re- 


currence of anarchy and confu- 
sion. 

Besides the Deyrah Boon, valued 
at 22,264 rupees per annum, the other 
sections of Gurwal, annexed to the 
Kumaon district, were valued at 
37,000 rupees per annum, exclusive 
of the sayer or variable imposts 
The copper mines of Dhunpoor were 
leased, in 1816, for 1,850 Furruck- 
abad rupees. Those of Nagpoor, 
which formerly yielded 52,000 rupees 
per annum, during the confusion con- 
sequent on the Gorkha invasion had 
been abandoned, and became choked 
up with rubbish, to recover them 
from which condition required much 
more capital than a native mmer 
usually possesses. It was soon disco- 
vered that a disproportionate quantity 
of rent-free land was attached to 
temples and other religious buildings, 
the resumption of which might cause 
an impression unfavourable to the 
character of the British government 
for liberality and toleration, in mat- 
ters connected with the faith and re- 
ligious usages of all classes of their 
native subjects; it was in conse- 
quence determined that the revenue 
of the pergunnahs so appropriated 
should be continued, provided that 
the commissioner was satisfied they 
would not be diveited from their 
original purpose, and, as too fre- 
quently happens, converted to a 
source of individual emolument. The 
repmr of the load also from Se- 
nnagur'to Badrinath also appeared 
an object of some importance, as 
encouraging the resort of a greater 
number of pilgrims, and thereby pro- 
moting the intercourse and traffic be- 
tween the plains and the immense 
hills whence spring the sources, of 
the Ganges. — \jRaper, Public MS. 
Documents, F. Buchanan, Trad, W. 
Fraser^, Hardwiche, ^c.) 

Gutpouba River/' Gatapurva) — 
A small river in the province of Be- 
japoor, which has its nse among the 
western ghauts near Gunderghur, 
and after a course of about 100 miles 
joins the Krishna, and proceeds with 
It to the bay of Bengal. Like all 
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montiUin ttrranH in th>« nart of In* 
dm ihe GotiHitfiii I* rndjeet during 
thf* monfoon to ludilen nnd c«m> 
onnnirjr nimn and fatting flo* 
twera the villa^ of KooncMf and 
GoTAitk ft deteenif* from nn rfevatnl 
uhle land to the tow eountijr in the 
form nf a macnifiemt catarart^ 
(lalJarlMi fe) 

CcTOOTTA UertrfAant 

amall town in thepnmnee 
of Uen^l di tnct of Uunppoor im 
miin north from the town of Hunj; 
|Wor{ lat. So * 50 ton. 89 * 15 Li 

< rrittfiumr fliiacr —A re> 
tnatVahle tnountido pa«< fomtas the 
tmnnpal rommuniratlon hrtween the 
M)'»ore latitedand and the prorinre 
of Ctnmhitaor, and eommennflj; 
about Gft)<ofle mile* ^ hj from 
ihecilf of Mfaore It waa Kreatljr 
improted about twrlte ynn aeo hf 
the formation of a broad (iraeticalde 
«ama;;eiMa <1 which wiodi down the 
face CM the mowntatna. A buni^tow 
for the accommodation of trarettera 
itaa been creeted in tlie ttulc lawn of 
Thlliaullf at the bead of the paia 
and at iu tower declint; nvwr n 
bandterae bnd;;e of three arebca 
acroM a mountain ttmm another 
bungalow and choultry bare been 
conatructed but aulTrfcd to go to 
rum* At the hue of ihia pata roll* 
the rajiid and farmUable torrent of 
the Majaur and dote to iia tedbanV 
are die old fort of Guiidliutty now 
chohed up with jungle and a amall 
endowed choultrf attended bjr few 
Dralimlna widiln and without by 
many wild beattai 

The aeenery here ii magnlricent 
Tlie mau of the Neetgherry moun 
tdns mea immediately to the aoulh, 
separated from the Myaore tableland 
only by the ehatm through which tho 
hlayaur flowt and pmemns to the 
eye a tmld and abrupt aecutiiy of 
prabably not lest than a 000 feet, with 
a aveiiing green^award on the sum 
mit. The ncmendicular height of 
the past itself above the lalley ofthe 
bfayaur may be about SOOO fcct<»« 
{Fmarton, 4^) 


lUnJfKOMAB Kata roy4~A place 
of reirediment In the (iroTinre of 
Mooltan, di«trtct of Tatta, fifteen 
mile* eatt from Corachie Almut n 
milelolhei>.^^ of this place the sod 
h a fine loam overflowed during the 
frtaheaby the Indus. 

llADriBeKOCi->A smalt town in 
the province of llengol, distnef of 
I)acfa Jelstpnor, twenty nine mitce 
from Dacca t bti £7*31 N , 
Ion b9*5.rC. 

tlAOivreeSi— A town in the pro* 
vince of liahar diitnct of TIrhoot, 
situated on llic north«eait aide nf the 
Cange*, where it joins the Gunilucb 
nearly oppodtMo Patna ; bt S5*41 
\ • ion bo Si C The anil of the 
suTTounding country h pceubarly nro- 
diictive of sallpette, nod It la from 
hence and Ihe adjacent diriiten of 
barun that the greater part of that 
article intended for the Company a 
fall rstment is procured InNovem 
bet an annualliorie fair la held in the 
tfaimiy, when horse races are alio 
exhibited, la IBOf the whole num- 
ber of tiones emsed at the fair 
amounted lonrarOOOO twoof wlueli 
from the government stud aohl for 
4 000 mpm cwli At the fair ^ 
]tt|0 the show of horiea indlealed a 

K ifmproveinnit of tbebreedwith 
e distrieta under the InOuenee of 
the stud and a large batch of temin 
dary colta and fillies were purdia^ 
bv the officers of the stud on govern- 
ment Becount.->(J Orani 3c) 

Hainan Iilc.— A large bland in 
tlie Chirasea situated at tnesoutliem 
extrenlti of ilie empire, between Iho 
l8Ui and SOtli degrees of nortli la 
uuide. In Jcnetli It may be estimated 
at IDO miles by seventy the average 
breadth In A^ IfiOo, neeonnng to 
Captain Krusenitem, the l^drone 
pirates who infail the eoa.it of CM 
na bad obtamed possession of llai 
nan, but the aurvlvori of the erewi 
of fcvcral Bntiih vessels wrvrb^ on 
this iibnd imee the abote date do- 
aenbe it as populous, well cultivate, 
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andcairying on an extensive traffic 
with the main-land of China, to which 
It continued in legular subjection. 

Haihumbo ^ HedambaJ . — The an- 
cient name of a country bordering on 
Assam and Silhet in Bengal, in mo- 
dern times named Cachar, under 
which head it will be found described. 

Haldobary. — ^A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Purneab, 
situated on the east side of the Ma- 
hananda river, fifty-five miles N.E 
from the town of Purneah ; lat 26° 
20' N , Ion 87° 59' E The pergun- 
nah, oi rather estate, in which Hal- 
derhaiv stands, is one of the largest 
in the Purneah district, containing 
about half a million of acres, besides 
a portion of Dinagepoor. During 
the reign of Acbei it was but a 
small territory, the greater part of 
which belonged to the Bhooteas of 
Sikkim, and being overspread with 
jungle, was much frequented by 
thieves. In this condition it remain- 
ed until Seid Khan, a stranger, ob- 
tained possession, drove the Bhoo- 
teas to the mountains, and erected 
a fortress at Haldubary. — {F^Bucha- 
Ttan, Sfc,) 

Hallaur (or HalawarJ . — ^A di- 
vision of the Gujerat province which 
derives its name fiom Halla, a Jah- 
rejah chief, and comprehends the 
whole country conqueied by his des- 
cendants. The boundary of this 
country to the north is the gulf of 
Cutch; on the west the Burudda 
mountains, the ocean, and Oka- 
mundel; on the south the river Bha- 
dur and Cattywar ; on the east the 
district of Muchoo, Kaunta, and 
Cattywar The eastern parts are 
jiiUy and rocky, but the soil in ge- 
neral is light, and well adapted for 
the cultivation of bajaree, jowaree, 
and in some parts of wheat — ^bajaree 
and cotton are exported Trees are 
seldom met with in Hallaur, to re- 
medy which defect, the Jam of Noa- 
nagur order the heads of villages to 
plant a certain number ot mango-trees 
annually. Theiabulous history of the 
Jahrejahs traces their descent fiom 
the four Jadoos, but at present few 


of the independent chieflains trace 
their lineage beyond Rawul, the 
youngest son of Humeer, the sove*' 
reign of Cutch The principal of’ 
these, after the Jam of Noanagur, are 
the chiefs of Dehrole, Rajacote, 
Goundul, Kotra, and Drauppa ; but 
the internal administration of these 
petty states is entirely in the hands 
of the Nagne Biahmins, who pro- 
mote and encouiage the dissipated 
habits of their respective chiefs, so 
that, until the interference of the 
British government, confusion, anar- 
chy, and dissention prevailed through 
every coi ner of this miserable coun- 
try — {Macrmirdot Wal/eerj 

Hallolg.^ — A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, fifty-two miles 
E N E from Cambaj' ; lat» 22° 32' N , 
Ion. 73°22'E. 

Hambangtottc. — A bay and fort 
on the S.W. coast of Ceylon, much 
frequented by small craft to load salt ; 
lat. 6° 8' N , Ion 81° 10' E., forty 
miles E N E. from Dondra Head. 

Hangarang. —A pergunnah north 
of the true Himalaya, bounded on 
the south by the distiict of Kuna- 
wur, and subject to the principality 
ofBussaher. The villages here are 
all perfectly Tartar, and exhibit a 
striking difibrence in appearance and 
language to those of Eunawur. The 
appearanceof tliis pergunnah is strange 
and melancholy; mountains bare of 
forest, but covered above with a little 
snow, of a rounded form with gentle 
declivities, but broken towards the 
Sutuleje into abrupt and precipitous 
abysses, bai e of vegetation. Although 
now subject to Bussaher, this tract 
must have formerly been part of 
Lahdack. The separation ofBussa- 
her from Hangarang is decided and 
strongly marked, whereas from the 
latter to Lahdack there is no diffe- 
rence perceptible 

Hangarang produces wheat, barley, 
ooa, papar, and turnips, but no rice, 
not even the kind peculiar to high 
and dry situations. There is but 
one harvest season The trees, such 
as apricots, willows, dog-roses, goose- 
berry, currants, and whins, arc all 
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and enl/ to bo (bund near 
^rillftees and tn tho bedt of aiream^ 
In 1811 the pei]{unMh contained 
tune Tillages the rerenue of which 
vtaa OOQ rupees per annum and tlie 
inlinlntanlT carried on a small trede 
With lii^da k and Gortope from 
which last they bring salt and wool 
Ther mannfnetiire a coarse sort of 
blanVctwtuOT; but ponies and mules 
compose a piopottlen of ihetr 
wooth The pemnnsh at present 
{spoor, naked Bndbnrren,an<1 Mprtn- 
clpell) Taluable as a channel of com 
munleation with the I^tdsekles and 
other Tartar inbei — (i/cricr/, ^ ) 

lUKoaiAuo TAas.-«^ pass thus 
named {n Tibet between ifang and 
Soongnafli eteratcdH 710 feet abate 
the (as tl of the sea 1st 31* AT N 
Ion 78*31^ r The summit of this 
pass It entirejir composed of liine« 
stone and in October iSlOwaswith* 
out snow and hones were seen run* 
fibig foose and (ceding 15000 (eet 
sbose the ocean A few hundred 
feet higher ihcro were natches of 
snow<-^//«dgt«n and //cr^( 

lUnowauc.-^ hitle fort In the 
Island of Ccsion situated on tbe Ka 
lany Ooniiia nrer, cif^t miles road 
distance cast from Cotuinbo The 
mtcrrenlnK countre Is wril Inhabited* 
lauCSb N, Ion 79*64 E 

IfAWsooT ^//«firara((y.»-A town 
in (he nroTince of Gujent fourteen 
mdesSM from Broach i lat. SI* OS' 
77 tor 73*3 £ /« ISfS (he total 
populauan of the Uansoot peripntnaH 
was ascertained to be Hindoosl3^38L 
JlahomedansOIh ^inecsS^ totu 
And of the town Hindoos 
Sfil7 Sfahomedans I 091, Forsces 
J3l rohd 3 739 persons 

Hamsiv— A town in thcproTinco 
of Delhi sometimes named lUnsi 
Illssar from its proximity to the 
latter, and situsted on the channel of 
the canal eonstrueted by Sultan Fo. 
rose about ninett two miles W bjr 
K rromDidhi; let 38*64 loiv 
76* 39 B The (brt here is strong, 
for a native fortiheation endispUcM 
on the top of a small bill, scarped 


and lorrounded by a ditch Th 
town lies {mmcdiAteiy to the aoutli 
and in 1810 contained few houvet 
although the walls included n const 
derable space of ground On th 
can is an excellent tmefc tank \ an 
Tcstlges of the Chittung canal or wt 
tcr>coiirte, are still to be seen Han! 
was Captured b^ the Qbml Mahc 
medans so early as A D 103d, an 
towards the end of the righ^eent' 
centun attracted notice asth 
capliaforihe short*ltved pnnelpalit 
erected by the ndventnrer Georg 
Thomas *>4 Ziletd llhtir, 0 name 
Brnar//, ^ ) 

HAtroMeUY dmsion of th 
Baluhaut ceded districts liounde 
on the north and west by the Toom 
tiuddra tirer The town of Ilai 
nonelly stands tn taL H* 44 lor 
sG* 8 E^ sixt^ne miles \\ j& \\ 
from Belbiry no country hero i 
not so hilly at further cast, hut ther 
are some strong positions the moi 
noted of which is OoChnwdrooi 
The Rala of llarponelly continue 
independent until AD S«74>whe 
hit nrlnnpalitv was conluerM b 
Jlytlerf^and annexed to his dominion 
as a tributary appendix Qn the fa1 
of Senngnpataro the ostensible liei 
took possession of llarponetlr, an' 
Is now A jHghiredw under the wusi 
gpremment Xt (s supposed he ha 
no Just claim to the estate butwa 
merely a Iwy let up by the Rmlinuni 
who held the Pnnupal oinees unde 
the former rajas, to perpetuate tb> 
maewgement of efCurs sn their oni 
liands. In thU manner rajas am 
xemmdari arc eveiy where created ii 
the Bnuih dominions, because tin 
chief native servants in order to ae 
Mrc their own aituations which an 
In gencitX hereditary, whenever thi 
ffne is extinct take cam to bnni 
jorward a child from some quarter^ 
CAfimre, Afoor dr) 

llAXOwrr (Jlanuta or ffaravatij 
—A laige fliriiton of the AJmeer pro 
Vinee situated pnncipnlly betweer 
the twenty fifth and twcnty*sixth dc 
ereca of north latitude Its bounds 
rics are on the north, Keroulee , oi 
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tBe south, the Muckiindra hills, 'which 
separate it from Malwa ; on the east 
Dandair; and on the west, Mewar. 
Harowty is nearly on a level with 
Malwaj and possesses the same ge- 
neral features and natural advantages, 
with the exception of its climate, 
which, from its more elevated hilly 
girdle, is much warmer. It is well 
peopled, and has a fine black soil, 
highly cultivated and abundantly wa- 
tered by the Kali Sinde, Parbutty, 
Ghumbul, &c, which in their pas- 
sage through Harowty become consi- 
derable streams. In some parts also 
the lands are irngated by conduits 
brought from lakes, which, like the 
great reservoirs of the Carnatic and 
Mysore, seem to be usually formed 
by artificial embankments. The pnn- 
cipal towns are Kotah, Fatun, and 
Boondee, the first and last of which 
are the capitals of Rajpoot princes, 
who almost divide the district. Pa- 
tun, or, as it is commonly called, Jal- 
rapatun, founded by Zalim Singh the 
regent of Kotah, has within twenty 
years risen from a village to be one 
of the handsomest and most opulent 
cities of Upper Hindostan. The name 
Harowty indicates that it is the coun- 
try of the Hara tribe ; but the culti- 
vators are a mixture of Rajpoots, 
Jauts, Brahmins, Bhcels, and other 
low tribes. Of the words of the 
Lord’s Prayer in the Harowty lan- 
guage, twenty-two were identified by 
the missionaries as the same with 
those of the Bengalese and Hindos- 
tany specimens. The practice of 
erecting cheterees, or sculptured mo- 
numents in commemoration of de- 
ceased persons of rank or military 
caste, appears almost peculiar to the 
south-eastern parts of the Ajmeer 
province, more especially in Harowtj', 
where they are of surpassing sire and 
superior workmanship. — CMalcolm, 
Fttllarton, ) 

HAnnionroon (HanharapuraJ . — 
A Gorkha fort in Northern Hiiulos- 
tan, district of Muckwnnpoor, com- 
manding the Bogmutt} river; lat, 27® 
J 5' N., ion. 85® 28' E., fort} -tvv o miles 
S.E. from CatmcUidoo, 


HAimionpooit. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Orissa, the capital of the 
large zemindary ofMohurbunge, and 
residence of the proprietor , lat. 21® 
51' N., Ion. 86® 42' E., twenty-eight 
miles N by W. from Balasore. 

Hassek. — See AsEEncauB. 

Hattia Isle. — ^An island in the 
province of Bengal, district of Chit- 
tagong, formed by the sediment of 
the great Megna, and foul teen miles 
long by about ten the average breadth. 
On the vVestern side it is now nearly 
joined by allusions to the adjacent 
island of Dukkinsbababazpoor. Al- 
though Hattia be in tbe jurisdiction 
and collectorate of Chittagong, it is 
separated from tbe main land of that 
district by two considerable arms of 
the sea, so as to render the commu- 
nication difficult even in moderate 
weather, and altogether impractica- 
ble for two or three Weeks durihg the 
south-western monsoon. The surface 
of this island lies extremely low, and 
at spring-tides, during the height of 
the rains, is nearly submeigcd It 
is, notwithstanding, very productive 
of gram, and yields salt, which is 
manufactured here on government 
account, and brings a high price at 
the annual sales in Calcutta. 

Hath AS ( JIa'hrasJ — A town in 
the province of Agra, district of Ali- 
ghur, thirty-one miles north from the 
city of Agra ; lot. 27® 37' N., Ion. 76® 
68' E. The fort is an oblong, its 
longest diameter running nearly from 
cast to west, measunng 1,600 yards 
round the glacis. The ditch is 120 
feet wide and eighty-five deep, and 
the body of the place 400 or 600 yards 
in compass. In some places the scarp 
IS perpendicular from above ; in others 
it has been excavated so as to form 
extensive subterranean dwcllings,with 
windows opening into the cavity of 
the great ditch, into which apartments 
the zemindar’s family frequently re- 
sorted during the intensity of the hot 
monsoon. The cuttcrah, or fortified 
town, lies west by north of the fort, 
about 700 yards distant 

The forts and estates of llntras 
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And >teoman formed psrt of ilm ler* 
ntory ceded bjr Dowlet Row fiindU 
{q IdOS from whfcfi peHbtl thAf 
ctiiefx hftil lATtmM; t«umi«d a •}«* 
letn directed to the rftiMtdiment of 
total Independence coinr^l ba<e mo> 
»e|’, ind in'ide thdr fortt the refuse 
afcnminali. Kepratnl «andns« and 
odBumitlon* boTm;; faHcd to produce 
one permineoi tmpmdoii, Hatraa 
WAitwtfKcdtnlAli And taara after 
A tremcfidoat bomhsrdtnent from 
fort)*t«ro tnortari «h 1 eli cnrclopcd 
the pbee In amole nod ruin | but the 
reemmUrt tljiminThakoor, made Ida 
eseiM dunim the coofutleo aridt a 
nmaft partj of hone. After remain 
ing lo eonccalment for aome jean, 
ho emerged In and Inlrcatea 
the companion of the BritUh potrem 
ment whidi. In contc^encr on ac* 
count of hla great a^^ and mlifor 
tnnei aettled n penuon on him of 
1^00 rapcei per month and gate 
him permittlon to redde at Son^ A 
Itlndoo ptaee of aronlitp on the 
lianht of the Gaogo. Penuona had 
prerloutljr been settled on hit two 
Airea, end on h(a son Neclaram 
Stoee the abore event iheconmcrcia] 
preipentjr of Ifatru haa greaUjr In 
crcaaed, andlu apadooacutterah now 
nreacttti one of tfieboileit aceoea fn 
un>crinndoitan. A temple dedmted 
to Knshna, the bicTh^oor'a court of 
Ju»t[ce,anaiotneo^rbundinsa are 
atUl atanding within the ruined walla 
ortheforL^PidC. ^fS JJotnmnU, 
PaJ/ortMi dc] 

IIatcodu^A town In tbeprovinee 
of Bengal dutnet of Sarun eight/ 
mllea north from Fhtna i tat. S(P d? 
V^lon.ei*SS B. 

llATtoow.— A small fort in the 
province of AJmoer, divulon of hlar 
WATf which In 1830 was the prlnripat 
strong holdof a predatory race named 
Alhaira, ohd then ct^ilured by a Bn* 
tish detachment 

llAcMutrooA.— A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa. situated on the 
Ghumbul river wmun n (cw miles of 
its source, eleven mllea SW of 
Mow; lot SS^Sa Ion rS^Sy^E 


In 18 ^ It eontmned tdmul 300 

hottvef.p-*(AfoIr(iIm, ) 

IUvrtaACflit««^ spot In North 
cm lllndoatan, diitriet cd Kumaon 
b^tifuliy aliuatcd on the banls of 
the C^iia rtrer five miles N by E. 
from Almora, but almve 1,800 below 
that aty Siq^r-canc does not come 
tomatuntyhere but jilantaloi, man- 
goes, and many hoticliniatevcg^bfea 
thrive It is rematkalilc however, 
that although the summer Is much 
hotter than At Almora, there b much 
longer aod harder frott fn winter 
The avil eommiitloaer for the aCura 
of Kumaon rttidca At this place 
where Ate Also the cantonmenu of 
the Kumaon battalion llawribnugh 
was at one period the site of n royal 
garden, and a (avounie mrcal of 
Uie Kninaen ra]a«t bnt the only me- 
mory that remains nf its former 
dipitytanleftyatnoegnteway which 
has bm conretted Into a court of 
juittee— 

ilA<AATnAeoit,'--A town in the 
province of Bshar dntnet of Ham 
ghnr ? 4 I miles west from Calcotta. 
It atandsonan devoted tract of table- 
land, cmtending from east to west 
about iwent/ideht mBes^ and al* 
thouj^ unnoticed In any map of llin 
doiun previous to the late Mr Ar 
rowsmltn a Is one of the most con 
tldcroble places fn tlie district and 
was for many years the heid<<m(irtcra 
of the namghar bntlalion unuer Ma- 
jor Edward lloni^iedge. The pro- 
gress of conmiest has removed this 
corps to Sttmbhnlpoov In Oundwana, 
but a small corps of aqioya atilt re- 
main Id thaire of Uie cairtonmenta. 
The pnnanarbanr here Is open and 
regularly bmlt, and dthough the 
shops and houses are all of mud, 
■erne of them are two atones high 
The king of Oude has erected a snail 
mautoletim here over the remaint of 
tbocelebmted Toraret llossem lUian, 
who died at Ilaxarybaugh on hta re- 
turn to X ucknow from (^leuita. 
Near to Hozaiybaugh there are tome 
bet epnngt, atroi^ impregnated 
with sulphuretted nydro^n nnd 
holding In aolulibn muriate and sul 
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phatc of soda. The spring arises at 
the base of the tableland of Ilorary- 
bnugh, about twenty-seven miles to 
the north of the new road. There 
are four springs, but only two of them 
are of n remarkable high tempera- 
ture, raismg the thermometer to 170® 
and even 190®. The fumes of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen rise in great 
abundance from the last. The water, 
as is evident from its composition, 
might be employed for medicinal pnr- 
poses if the ingredients be in sufllcient 
quantity. — {FttUarion, Medical Ti an- 
sacltonSf ) 

HEERAroon. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, thirty-six miles 
S.E. from Teary, lat.24® 16' N., Ion. 
79® 12' E. 

Helai. — A. village near the Indus, 
in the province of Mooltan, princi- 
pality of Sinde, on "the road leading 
from Tatta to Hyderabad; lat 24° 
62' N., Ion. 68® 27' E. At this place 
the Indus is three-fourths of a mile 
wide, and in some parts from four to 
five fathoms deep 

Hemerv. — A very small island on 
tlie west coast of the province of 
Aurungabad, about fifteen miles south 
from Bombay , lat. 18® 41' N., Ion 
72®57'E This islet is about 600 
yards in circumference, and nearly 
of a circular form. There is only 
one landing-place on the north-east 
side where boats can lie; but the 
island is well inhabited, being almost 
covered with houses and fortifica- 
tions. In A.D 1790 It belonged to 
Ragojee Angiia, and, although in 
sight of Bombay, was a principal ren- 
dezvous of pirate vessels. 

Near to Henery is another islet 
named Kenery, which is also fortified, 
and of considerable strength. In 
1790 it belonged to the Peshwa, 
who also permitted pirates to resort 
to its harbour. Kenery was taken 
possession of and fortified by Sevajee 
in 1679, before which period, from a 
supposed want of fresh water, it had 
been neglected Henery was first 
i>ettled and fortified by Sidi Cossim 
in 1680. — {MooifSfc.) 


IIenzadah. — 'A to\Vn in the kirig- 
doni ofAvn, province of Pegu, lat. 
17® 25' N., Ion. 95® 38' E. Ajong 
with Kcoumrook which adjoins it, it 
forms a considerable town, and is 
distinguished from common villages 
by the numbcr'of pagodas and reli- 
gious edifices it contains, the only 
marked distinction between them in 
Ava. In 1825 it was found deserted, 
but had been a place of commerce, 
inhabited by some Armenians and 
other merchants, who cultivated in- 
digo, which thrives in Pegu with less 
nsk and uncertainty than in Bengal. 
—{Snodgrass^ Ifc.) 

Heooba. — A village in the pro-' 
vince of Aurungabad, district of Ah- 
mednuggur, thirtj-six miles NE by 
N. from the city of Ahmednuggur. 
This place has a handsome quadran- 
gular stone fort, situated on an ad- 
joining rising ground. 

Heroria — A small town in the 
province of Allahabad, fourteen miles 
S byW from Huttah ; lat. 23® 54' 
N., Ion 79®33'E 

Hbrrioor f Henuru) — A town in 
the Mysore raja’s territories, situated 
on the east side of the Yadavati 
river , lat. 13° 56' N., Ion. 74® 43' E 
In front of the temple of Siva at 
this place, there is an obelisk for the 
display of lights at festivals, forty 
feet high, and formed of a single gra- 
nite block. The Vadavati (or Hog- 
gry) is here a fine clear stream, 
abou nding with fish, an d easily fordable 
at most seasons The surrounding 
peigunnah, named also Herrioor, is 
of an uneven stony surface, poorly 
cultivated, and thinly peopled. — 
{.Fullaiton, 4^0 

Herremkairo. — A considerable 
town in the province of Candeish, 
district of Bugwanea, situated on the 
high road from Kotra to Babye, 
twenty-one miles S.S.W.Trom Hus- 
singabad, lat. 22® 27' N., Ion 77“ 
40' E. The town and annexed per- 
gunnah belong to the British govern- 
ment. — {Malcolm, ^c.) 

Hethaura — A town in the Ne- 
paulese dominions, situated on a fine 
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t^m about a mile vide, bounded on 
the norili bjr the KbpIJ (lUputi), 
%rhieh Is here a beautiful clear, and 
rapid stream lat.S7* SC 1<m 
84* 64 eighteen mlfea S bv \\ 
from Catmandoo. The toll of the 
{dam U goad but not cttluvated hemj; 
ino«t1jr entered with stately foretti 
of ttul trees, which are iept clear 
of ttndemood by burning Ute fallen 
leares and withered gra*^ In the dry 
tcaaon The Hapty haring cotne from 
the north here tumt to the west and 
after Mng Joined by the Kantra 
tome way below, float on uniil U 
Joint the Guoduek through a raltcy, 
the lower part of which It cultlrated, 
while all near Ilethaora It watte 
Tint proceeds from the Jealouir of 
the Gorkhn goremment, which doe* 
not wuh to hare the foreitt cleared 
llie heat of Itethaiira It more tem- 
perate than that of the Temani { Imt 
at the tram weather adranee* Itt in- 
aaluhnty Increaies. Although He* 
thtura, on account of Its being the 
chief matt for the commerce earned 
on hetwccniheNcpaufetedoBilniont 
nnd those of the llninh nation, hi • 

f ilaeo of much occasional resort, yet 
i fttill continues a miserably unheal 
t^ riUage. For the accommodation 
Cl nierthantt there is a bnck build 
ing currouudlng n square court and 
there are also a few shops. From 
hence to Bheemfed. a trarclUng dti 
tanee of eighteen miles, die road leads 
through a narrow defile between hq;h 
and steep hills, orergrown with thick 
woods, through which the Rapty 
winds In so citraordinary a manner 
that It la eroued by the way twenty 
two miles —{F FacAeiieii d'c) 
lIiDsctixr fJlittthJ «*A town In 
the prorince of uengal district of 
Iloc^ty, fifty five miles 8S\V iVom 
Calcutta] lot SI* fiO^ N Ion 88* 
10 E Property thb town end per 
gunnali belong to the pronnee of 
Onasa but they hare been ao long 
and ao Inumately connected with 
Bengal tliat Uiey may he now consU 
derM incorporated 
The land about llidjclleo u of two 
descriptions the first, fresh and ora* 


tile Is preserred from (he inundation 
of the tides by embankments tunning 
parallel to and at some dtstanee from 
the nrers and numerous Inlets (hat 
Interseet the whole lemtory Tlie 
second, or salt land is tlmt portion 
eaposM to the orerilowmg of the 
tides, and usually termed ehurs or 
banks, wheremounds of earth strong- 
ly Imprcpated with saline particles 
(namM kalarles or working places) 
are formed &cii of these heaps Is 
estimated to )leld on n medium SU 
maunds (of mghty pounds each) of 
salt, requiring the labour of seven 
mnniifacturers, wbo by an easy pro- 
cess of filtration nnd boiling are 
cnaliled to complete their operations 
before thescttlngdn of (he penodical 
rains In 1814 the lildjUlce district 
yielded a land revenue of S,0l 448 
rupees ciclusive of an Immense sum 
rcaliced annually by the monopoly 
ofits salt.-~{,r 0 sin (7ren/ 

IIioii IstAUos^Iilands situated 
oiT tlie euaat of Borneo, principally 
between the fint and second degrees 
of south laUtudc which, from their 
numlicr and unknown positions, ren- 
der the natfgition of the ctreumja 
cent seas dangerous The expedition 
sgalnit Batavia hi 181 1, under Sir 
8 Audimuu, anchored at one of 
these islands where two cxeeltenc 
hatenng places were found Hogs 
mouso-decr and monkeys weredisco- 
Tcred hut no resident inhahitnnt of 
(he tohdumf homo sapiens tribe 
The coasts however, arc oecastonally 
visited by Malay fisbenuen pi- 
rates^Aom 

lIiHUtrrcnoa —A hlU4bit re- 
cently built, and of constdemble 
strength, in the prorlnco of Malwa, 
pergunnah of Birteah twenty-seven 
miles N M by N from Bopaul 

IIiuaii,f-A town in the province 
and district of Bahar, twenty miles 
6SJ^ from Fatna let 9d* 18 N 
Ion 85* SO* B 

THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS 
cat of the Indus this stupendous 
rouge of moontaina is known to the 
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A^hans by the name of Hindoo Cosh, 
while to the east of that river it has 
the more appropriate name of Hima- 
laya (the abode of snow); but in 
reality the chain is the same, and can 
scarcely be said to be interrupted by 
the slender stream of the Indus, about 
lat. 35° N. From the north-east point 
of Cashmere it has a south-eastern 
course, extending along the sources 
of all the Punjab rivers (except the 
Sutuleje), where it separates the hilly 
portion of the Lahore province from 
what in modern times, for want 
of a better designation, has been 
called Little Tibet Still pursuing 
the same direction, it crosses the 
heads of the Ganges and Jumna, 
forcing their currents to the south- 
ward; but further east the chain is 
less continuous, as there is reason 
to believe it is penetrated by the 
Gunduck, the Arun, the Cosi, 
and the Teesta. Beyond the limits 
of Bootan the chain is lost in an un- 


justify the -expectation that when the 
true height of Hhawalagiri shall be 
accurately determined, it will clearly 
exceed 37,000 Teet. The following 
numbers are stated as differences of 
elevation, which may be received as 
near approaches to a correct deter- 
mmation of their height. 

Feet. 


Dhawalagiri, or the white 


mountain, above the le- 
vel of the sea 37,000 

Jumoutri 35,500 

Setghur (properly Sweta- 
ghar, or the white tower 

north of Nepaul) 35,361 

A mountain, supposed to 
be Dhaibun, above Cat- 
mandoo, 30,140 feet 

above the sea 34,768; 

A mountain, not named. 


observed from Catman- 
doo, in the direction of 
jCala Bhairava, 36,000 
feet above the valley of 


explored country; but it probably 
extends to the Chinese sea, along the 
northern frontier of the provinces of 
Quangsi and Quantong, declining 
gradually in elevation as it advances 
to the east So long as it borders 
Hindostan the height of the Himalaya 
Is enormous; ana it may be there 
considered as a buttress or support- 
ing wall to the Tibetian plateau, into 
which the descent is comparatively 
moderate, when compaied ^vith that 
from the southern faces. The breadth 
of the snowy belt vanes in different 
parts, between the Sutuleje and 
Ganges ; it has been estimated not to 
exceed eighty miles from the plains 
of Hindostan to Tibet. < 

With respect to altitude the Hima- 
laya is probably the highest range of 
alpine mountains in the world, twen- 
ty of its most elevated peaks greatly 
exceeding Chimborazo, the loftiest 
summit of the Andes. Among, the 
loftiest of the Himalaya is one distin- 
guished by the name Dhawalagiri, or 
the white mountmn, situated, as is 
understood, near the source of the 
Gunduck river. The near coincidence 
of Capt. Blake’s observations, made 
in 1814, with those of Capt. Webb, 


Nepaul, and above the 

level of the sea 34,635 

Another near to it, 18,663 
feet above the Nepaul 
valley; above the level 

of the sea 33,363 

A third, in its vicinity. 


18,453 feet; do do. 33,053 
A peak, named St. George, 
was estimated by Capt. 

Hodgson, at do 33,340. 

•The Tahirgang, or Fargeid moun- 
tains, which are situated near the 
Shipke pass, were ascended by Messrs 
Gerards to the prodigious height of 
J9,411 feet above the level of the 
sea, measured barometrically and 
confirmed trigonometricalIy,and with- 
in two miles of the summit, which is 
conjectured to be 33,000 feet The 
rocks here lie in immense detached 
masses, heaped on one another. Seeds 
of a species of campanula were ga- 
thered at the elevation of 16,800 feet, 
on a spot where the thermometer in 
the middle of October was at 37° 
Fahrenheit; but the utmost limits of 
lichens and mosses must doubtless 
reach still furthcl-. At the elevation 
of 16,300 feet, on the confines of Chi- 
nese Tartary, real ammonites were 
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pldnlupt not talmm stones mcrtljri 
Mntatnln^ their tmpreislons Am 
monUcs nere nlro foanil In the bcdi 
of torrent* near the Niti and Mina 
naMCSi In I Init* Herhort 
tne<^ the Tonie river to It* •onree 
vithin the snowy mountains ami 
crosMSil over the southern ntlfo of 
the lIimalajB bj the Gunas Vasst ele- 
vated l.»>700 feet above the see i de- 
sccD^ne Irom which he entered the 
vall^ urotifih which flows the river 
Batpa a pnaapai tnhutarj to the 
Sutulij^e 

Tlie lltnalaysn glens for the moit 
part run perpendicular to the ranee, 
or from N<N«F and N£ to S^VV 
and Tlie face esposed to the 
nertb-west u lovanabljr nifltcd and 
Uie oppOMteenefadngthe southeast 
shemog On the decUnty towards 
the nortli wot tlie trees grow at 
elevations several hundred feet hi^er 
than those on the opposite face, which 
has a more gentle slope i in some 
Instances tlie dtflerence caeceds one 
thousand feet The general lie^Ht 
of the forest on the southern face of 
the Iluualaja ti about IflOOO feet 
above iheleiclofihe scat oaks and 
pines reach that alutudo Urdiet as- 
cend a few feet higher Uesccndms 
from the pass of Uandsjin the lerd 
of the highett Juniper was 1^00 
feci 

On ascending the southern slope 
of the snowy range, the cklrcme 
helriitof cukiration Is 10000 feet, 
ond even there tho crons are 
qucnily eut green | the highest habl 
tabOD is 0,600 feet 11^00 may be 
rcelconed the utmost umit of fuel, 
and IS^OO that of bushes} although, 
in ravines and sheltered spots dwarf 
birches and small bushes may bo 
found almost to 13,000 feet On the 
north sid^ in the volley of tho Banpa 
liver, the villages arc found at 11|4U0 
feet} cultivation about the some} 
and tho forest at least IS QUO feet 
Advancing further, villages are found 
at 13 OOOTect , euitivatiw at 13^00 

fine Urcb ircci at 14 OOOt and furze 

bushps furnishing cxci^cnt fuel, 
17^0 feet aboTO the level of the 
sea. Further cast, towards lake Ma- 


natarovara, aecordlns to Tartar In 
fomiotlon crops and bushes thrive 
at a stilf greater elevation In the 
exterior chain to tlie touth,whereihe 
heat is only reflected from one aide 
the warmth Is much less than in the 
interior duster where tliere is a re- 
verberation of beat from all sides 
All trarellcra over the Himalaya 
have remarked that a diflicuUjy of 
breathing attended with lassitude 
and aevere headache, tabes plaee at 
an altitude of nearly 16,000 feet abom 
the level of the sea. The native 
meuntaineeta, who feel It aa aensildy 
as strangers, and know nothing about 
tlie lanty or density of the atmos- 
phere, attribute the fmniness to eer 
Ido exhalations from noxious plants} 
and CapL Hodgson was Indioed to 
think them right, es the faintness was 
never expenen^ on naked mow, 
even when higher, or where vegeta- 
tion wav completely alisent but only 
an Inability to go far without atop- 

f ling to taae br^h lU the natives 
t Is called the bicbe 'A ith respect 
to the cold of the Himalaya our m 
formation la rather defective On 
peak* formed of solid rock, that have 
been eovered Ibr age* with never 
melting snow and not exposed to did 
vicitsltiides of the scaion* an urn- 
form cold muit liave alwa> a prevdled 
All meltture Is frozen no rmn fait* 
no partial thaws take plaee or there 
would be gladeri t In fact althou^ 
we hear a great deal about the mows 
of the Himalaya, very little Is said 
about lee 

Throu^ont the Himalaya ax fkr 
a* yet explored, the only rock lufll- 
cmotly extensive to chanetenze its 
formation Is gneiss, the other rocks 
occurring only In beds and vdns 
Granite veins are nomerous in some 
pomlons, but it does not form Ae 
leading feature In theeeology of these 
mountain*, which difl» in structure 
remarksbly from the Andes Other 

(flflereeces occur emopg whidi tho 

most remarkable is tho total idwenee 
of volcanoes The ddef mtoerol nro- 
duetions hitherto found ore sulphur 

alum plumbago bitumen, gynsuin, 

potttone borax rodc-salt, ^d dust 
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in small quantities, copper, lead, iron 
in some abundance, antimony, com- 
bined with lead and sulphur, and 
manganese with iron. 

No volcanoes were seen or heard 
of by Capt. Hodgson when he ex- 
plored the souices of the Ganges; 
where the mountains consist of va- 
rious sorts of granite , nor were any 
shells or animal remains seen. The 
magnetic variation was very small, 
about one degree easterly, scarcely 
differing from that of the plains of 
Hindostan. The diurnal tides of the 
barometer are perceptible, the mer- 
cury always falling a little before 
noon, as on the plains. 

When Captain Webb visited the 
Bhootea pergunnah of Jowaher (about 
11,000 feet above the level of the 
sea) in 1817, he found extensive 
fields of a species of barley and buck- 
wheat, between the village of Milum 
and the temple (elevated 11,401 feet); 
and from a height at least 1,500 feet 
above the spot last-mentioned, he 
procured plants of the jatamansi or 
spikenard. The road from Milum 
to Tartary leads along the banks of 
a mountain stream, and is a conti- 
nued ascent of four days’ journey for 
laden sheep and goats This route 
opens in July, at which time the 
Bhooteas find pasture for their flocks, 
even at the fourth halting-place, 
which, allowing only 500 feet ascent 
for each day, will carry the limit of 
vegetation in this quarter of the Hi- 
malaya to 13,500 feet On the 21st of 
June 1817 Capt. Webb’s camp was 
11,630 feet above Calcutta, on a cleai 
spot, surrounded by rich forests of 
oak, pine, and rhododendra, the sur- 
face cov ercd with rank vegetation as 
high as the knee; very extensive 
strawberry beds were in full flower, 
and numerous currant bushes in blos- 
som. On the 22d of June, on the 
summit of Pilgointa Churhai, 12,642 
feet above Calcutta, there was not 
any snow to be seen in the vicinity. 
The soil collected over the rock was 
a neh black mould, covered with 
strawberry plants, not yet in flower, 
dandelions, buttercups, and a profu- 
sion of small flowers; and 500 feet 


lower was a forest of birch trees, al- 
pine rhododendra, and raga pine. 
In 1818 the Niti Pass or ghaut was 
explored by the same officer, when 
still greater descrepancies with the 
calculations of theory resulted The 
crest of the Niti ghaut was found to 
be 16,814 feet above the level of the 
sea, and he estimated the lowest part 
of the valley of the Sutuleje, which he 
was prevented visiting by the Chinese 
functionaries, at 14,924 feet. When 
seen by Capt. Webb no snow re- 
mained on the ghaut or in its neigh- 
bourhood, and many quadrupeds pas- 
tured on the grassy banks of the 
Sutuleje. 

The next portion of the Himalaya 
regarding which information comes 
from European travellers, is that si- 
tuated between Gangoutri and the 
chasm where the Sutuleje river forces 
its way through the mountain, flowing 
to the south-west. In some parts of 
this elevated region the heat of the 
summer dissolves the snow, while in 
others the cold is so intense as to 
spilt and detach large masses of rock, 
which tumble down with much up- 
roar. This process appears to be in 
such constant operation, that it must 
ultimately reduce the altitude of the 
peaks. The rock is granite of various 
hues, with a great mixtuicof white 
quartz, both in the veins and the no- 
dules. When crossed near to the 
Sutuleje, in June 1816, snow still 
lay on the ridge 5,000 feet (by esti- 
mation) above the lower line of con- 
gelation, and vast beds of a hard sur- 
face and steep ascent were passed 
over. Among the mountains there 
are villages that are under snow one- 
half of the year, but in June the cli- 
mate resembles that of spring in Eng- 
land. These villages stand 6,000 feet 
above the banks of the Sutuleje, on 
the banks of which the thermometer 
in a tent rose to 108“ Fahrenheit, yet 
three days’ climbing brings the tra- 
veller beyond the line of perpetual 
congelation. 

On the noi th side of the Himalaya 
chain, as seen from the low country, 
a great and steep mass of rock rises 
on both sides of the Sutuleje, to the 
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of AtMHft £»000 fcrt from Itt 
liMikv. RriH htphemn l« « Wt of 
Und »o<ecpt«ble of fiiUlnttof* on 
which nre titiistcil the dilairct of Ka 
nswiir, amt «lthoti|,h the toil It 
roclf amt poor, tfoime 
prart|ra4pl«crHr<t*P^^l* ami other 
will! fniltis nre prmtocril Almro 
Chit 14 N fiirett of ipsaecie piner, 
which nre nt^eiteJ to be twee 
ty^Tour feel In cireiimffteoce and 
more than 1F0 In lici„lil Tlieie 
nolle trret are alio fbtiml on the 
north tide nf the Chtir mountain*, 
where the tnow lie* moat part of the 
year Bejond the forett bell (wliWb 
af«o contain* oah and other ]a^ 
timber), ttill a<eendin|* are tteep 
gmtay hnollt lore of limber hot 
precenttnj; tnortt and otlter Inithe* 
'jlie toil here eoileeted amon^ the 
rock* I* btat4 and j but In Mar 

and June ami dunn;* the mint. It t* 
eoeered with errry vanety of wdd 
Liiropean tpfinj* floireni, turb at ere* 
eu44e4 coatlipt and butter^enpt 
liiroiishout tbit alpine eouniry b^ 
wind* and fuj^ are irouldetome and 
a dilSciiltr if re^pinition I* espe- 
nenred, with atenmlion trfTuInes* in 
the bcM Ifflinedistelv from tbete 
}ps9sy and howeiy bcightt nte the 
ateep precipiccf of the tiimmlt, on 
which the tnow fixe* whererer it 
can lind a rettiny<place t but In June 
much of the rock It ditcloted No 
volennie matter hat yet been diico* 
vered in UiU quarter 
Tiic third portion of the Himalaya 
that hat been Irarertcd by Enronean 
iraTcllert be* due north of ibe uen 

S I diitnct ofnungpoor In the king 
tm or licirorchr of Bootan where 
It was crossed by Capt Turner In 
1783 when tentby Mr lleitingt on 
an embassy to the Teshoe I^ma. 
That officer had alto the mlrantue 
of penetrating a tong sray orcr the 
east Tartarian plateau, mto which 
the descent from the aummit of the 
Himalaya appears ineontidcrable 
when compannl with that presented 
br Its southern face In the fatter, 
all the passM as yet explored ere 
fomra by the direction of TiTcrs, 
whtdi do not appear to rise from any 


rrmarkaldc mtgf of moonlsln*, but 
rather from detaebeil rmlnenre* on 
the talledand of Ttlwl, and past 
south through intrfruptlont orrbawna 
of the Iltmalara. From Ibe north 
we«tem tl ie or ibetemwrntaio* arise 
stream* tnbutary totbeindu* ami In 
all proliabihirihe |ndo«il*r1f| Ibote 
flowing from ibr nArib«ea>lern side, 
in all hkeltbood, eontrlbute to in 
rrra«e the rolqine of the Sanpo rl 
rer which prohaMy onginatet at no 
great dulanee from the sourre* of 
the Indus, the Satolr^ am! the Jam 
na. The Ilimalaja cbidn indiflerenl 
parts ofits great extent reecires va 
rioits name* such at lltmmln, lllma* 
rat, lllmachil and Ilimahrhi}, the 
whole In algniflnilion hatine refo 
rrnee to tnow and eeld In the llin* 
iloo pantheon lllmslaja It dcifird 
nnd ilescrihed a* the father of the 
Oange* and of her sister Ooma, the 
spouse of Sira the destroying power 

(CoMreole Ifmrr f t/oni/f 
JM/ftoo ani JltrUri B tti, }> JJa 
thanaBf ) 

lliNDtA.— The extreme eastern 
diiirict In the nrorlnce of Candeiih 
but which in tiie time of Acbcrsran 
attached to Malwa To the north It 
Is bounded by ibe course of the Ser- 
tmdds, and on the south liy the Caly 
BongCorCaligrama) hills which hare 
been little cxplonm but ilnce the 
Pinilary war oi 1817 18, lianng bm 
frequmtlr traierscti by British ar 
mies Bod a detachment nermaneoi 
ly stationed at Huumgabad, more 
complete geojpraphical and itatls 
tleal Information hare consequent 
It been obtained. At present the 
diief towns known are liindia Ilus* 
singstMukand Charwah ; the principal 
nren are the ^ferblldda and Towidi 
The north of the Nerbudda from 
AButcote to Nemawur opposite to 
Hmdia, Is deemed 1^ the nitircs part 
of Gundwana the inhabitants speidi 
Ing the Gond dlaleei. 

lIi)tniA.^A town in the prortnee 
of Candetsli, situated on the south 
bnnlc of the Nerbudda nver the 
chanoel of which is here 1 000 yards 
broad, and duni^ the height of the 
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monsoon presents n xnst expanse of 
water} lat. 22*’ 26' N., Ion. 77“ 6' B. 
It is a place of little strength, but of 
some importance, from its com- 
manding some of the best ghauts or 
fords over the Nerbudda. It is the 
head of a pergunnah belonging to 
Sindia, but in 1820 was still occupied 
by the British. On the opposite side 
of the river is a rcinnrknblc Hindoo 
pagoda, the sculpture of which is 
said to have been much defaced by 
the armies of Atirung/cbc when he 
naged nar in the Deccan. 

Hindonf. — A toiin in thcprovincc 
of Agra, si\tj-fivc miles S.w. from 
the city of Agra ; lat. 26“ 47' N., Ion. 
76“ 54' E. This place belongs to the 
Raja of .Teypoor, and was formerly a 
large town, but owing to ‘the depre- 
dation of the Maharattas and other 
plunderers became greatly reduced; 
but, since the province has been re- 
lieved from these oppressors, has 
again the appearance of a thriving 
place. Like other old towns in this 
neighbourhood, many of the houses 
are built either wholly or in part of 
a line dark red sandstone, cut in 
large quadrangular masses, and well 
polished. There are also two spa- 
cious chowks of the same material, 
with a Hindoo temple in each, both 
built in imitation of the Mahomedan 
style of architecture. — {Hunter, Ful- 
larton, ^c.) 

Hindoo Cosh Mountains — ^T he 
range of mountains (a continuation 
of the Himaia 3 'a chain) from the 
north of Cashmeie to the high snoivy 
peak, nearly north from the city of 
Cabul, a distance of about 440 geo- 
graphical miles, is usually distin- 
guished by the name of Hindoo Cosh , 
hut when, as in this instance, a chain 
of hills is of considerable extent, 
there is great difficulty in assigning a 
just^name to the whole, the natives 
having generally a distinct one for 
each particular point, peak, or sec- 
tion. The ridge has an east and west 
direction for the above distance, ap- 
pears to wind within 34“ and 36“ 
north latitude, ‘From the north- 
eastern point of Cashmere eastward 


it receives the name of Himalaya. 
Prom Cashmere to the peak of Hin- 
doo Cosh above-mentioned, all the 
rivers that rise north of the range 
have n north-west course, except the 
Indus and Knmeh, which are forced 
to the southward by other high ndges 
extending at right angles to the mam 
one, and nil the rivers that rise south 
of the Hindoo Cosh ciiaiii have a 
southerly course. The height of one 
of the peaks of this chain, seen from 
Pcslmwer by the embassy in 1809, 
w as estimated nt 20,493 feet, and on 
the range connected with it the snow 
remains in Juno, while the thei mo- 
meter in the %’nllcy of Peshawer rises 
to 113“ of Fahrenheit.— {Elphmslonc, 
4e.) 

Hindoor ('Indui'J. — hill prin- 
cipality in Northern Hindostan, si- 
tuated in the tract of country be- 
tween the Sutulcjc and Jumna It 
was conquered by the Gorkhas and 
its raja, Ramsurren, compelled to fly 
to the plains ; but with the exception 
of Malow n he was subsequently re- 
stored to all his possessions by the 
British government. In 1815 the re- 
venues of Hindoor from the hill- 
territories amounted to about 16,000 
rupees, and from the plains to about 
30,000, making a total of 45,000 lu- 
pecs. The land here is distributed 
rather with reference to produce and 
soil than to measurement, into di- 
visions called tekas, from every ten 
of which the raja exacts two maunds 
of gram and two rupees — {Lteut. 
Ross, Public 3£S Documents, ^c ) 


HINDOSTAN, 

C Hindusl’/ian ) 

This extensive region is situated 
in the south-eastern quarter of Asia, 
where it is nearly comprehended be- 
tween the latitudes of 8“ and 35“ 
north, and the longitudes of 68° and 
92“ east. The extreme length from 
north to south is about 1,900 miles, 
and from east to west about 1,600 ; 
but, on account of the irregularity of 
Its figure, the total supeifficial area 
cannot be estimated at more than 
1,280,000 En^sh square miles. 
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Aeconling to the ancients, In^s 
on Its most cn!ai]ged Male cotopwcd 
nn ettent of forty dcgrcea on each 
tide, inetadiag n apace nearly as laree 
aa ul bnronc} bong dirwled on the 
west from reraa the Andio«an 
mountains t Itmiteu on the cast by 
the Chinese parts of the peninsula 
beyond the Ganges; confined on the 
north by the nitda of Tartary and 
atretchinx south at far aa the Snnda 
Ides. These expanded limits com 
prdicnded the stupendous lilllt of 
jibet the romantic salley of Cash 
mere and all the domains of the old 
lndo>Scyth1ans the countries of 
paul Bootan Camroop andAsam, 
ti^ther srith Siam An, Arracan, 
and the bordering Ungdoms aa far aa 
Cliiaa of the lliadoos. and the Sut 
of the Anbian geographers the whole 
western peaintula, and the Island ^ 
Ceylon 

It Is difileult to diseorer any eama 
applied by the Brahmins to the eoun 
try otrer whtdi their doctrines have 
prevailed aad wliidi thtw geaerally 
describe by a elrcatnlocutfen Some* 
limes they give it the epithet of 
hl^hyama or central (from Us oc* 
copying the centre of the haeh of the 
tortoise which aiipperta the world) 
end Funyabbnml or the land of 
virtue and assert it to have ben 
the portion of Bharat, one of nine 
brothers whoso father ruled tiie 
whole earth and named after hhn 
Bharatkhand. This domain ofShamt 
thqr consider the centra of Jam 
blmdnina, which the Tibetians call 
the land of Zambu At other times 
the Brahmins describe their country 
aa the apace between the Ilimalara 
mountains and Ilamisseram in tno 
atraits of Colon, for Cape Comorin 
ns a geographical point never appears 
to have attracted ony attention llio 
modern name of llindostan u aPer 
Sion appcUatibn denved from tho 
words Ilindoo blsek and sthan 
place but it has been adopted for 
ages back both by natives and fo* 
reieners. 

By the Mahomedan wnten the 
term llindostan Is nnderstood to sig 
niiy the country In immecGate tub- 


CS9 

lection to the sovereigns of Pdhi, 
which In A 1) 1&83 was subdlvldea 
by tbe l:.niperor Acber Into eleven 
aoubahs or provinces most of which, 
notwithstanding the frequent political 
rerolutiont they have since expe- 
rienced, atill nearly retain ihdr on 
gtnal geographical limits The names 
of these pronneca are ZiOhore, Mool 
tan, Ajmeer Delhi, Agra, Allahabad 
Bahar, Oude Bemsat, Malsva, and 
Oajent. A twelfth sonbah vras 
formed of Cabul and the eountries 
weat of the Indus, and also Cash 
mere; and three new onesweraafterw 
wards added from eoaquesta made In 
theDecan, eir 8erar,CBndelsh and 
Ahmednug^, afterwms named Au 
nmgabad 

In modern limes the limits of Ilm* 
doitan have generally been eonsider- 
ed as coextensive with those of the 
Ilindoo religion, whldi delineation 
having also the advantage of being 
singularly well defined on three sides 
1^ strong natural bamert, Is the one 
Buher^ to throughout tbe following 
work Aeconling to this nitan^ 
ment llindostan is seperated on the 
north from the tabloJand of Tibet 
by the lefty chain of Himalava moun- 
tains which eommenees at the Indus 
about the 35th degree of north la- 
titude, and pauing Cashmere in tho 
aame parallel extends from thence 
in n southeasterly direction to an 
UDBseertained distance btyond Boo- 
tan To the south llindostan b 
every where bounded by tbe ocean, 
and on the west by the course of the 
nver Indus To the cast its limits 
are more dilfieult to define; but the 
most distinct are the range of hills 
and forest that skirt the Bengal db- 
tncti of Chittagong and tiperalt 
end stretch nortn to the Bt^ma- 
putra near towhero that great river, 
after having long flowed Ernest due 
west, makes a sudden iweep to the 
south. In this north-cast eorner tho 
Hindoo reli^on is irregularly di& 
fused, as It extends beyond the li- 
mits assigned Into Assam Caehar, 
and other petty states while that of 
Buddha pravalls In Bootan, mid pro- 
trudes Into the Brahtmnictd reg^Qa 
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on the banks of the Teesta. Cir- 
cumsenbed within the boundaries 
above specified, Hindostan presents 
four grand geographical divisions, viz. 

1st. NonTHEan Hindostan. — ^This 
extensive and rugged territory com- 
mences on the west at the Sutuleje 
nver, from whence it stretches in an 
easterly direction, slanting to the 
south, until It reaches the Teesta 
river, in longitude 88° 30' E., beyond 
which, among the mountains, the 
Lama religion prevails. To the north 
it IS separated from Tibet or Southern 
Tartary by the Himalaya; on the 
south, from the old Mogul provinces 
by the line where the lower ranges of 
hills press on the vast Gangctic plain. 
The principal modern territorial and 
political subdivisions arc the follow- 
ing; 

1. The country between the Sutu- 

leje and Jumna. 

2. Gurwal or Serinagur. 

3. The sources of the Ganges. 

4. Kumaon 

5. Fainkhandi 

6 Bhutant 

7. The dominions of Nepaul. 

The inhabitants of these alpine 
tracts having, until times quite re- 
cent, had but little intercourse with 
the plains, are comparatively much 
behind in knowledge and civilization ; 
which may also be partly attributed 
to their having attracted the atten- 
tion of the Brahmins at a much later 
peiiod than their iichei neighbours 
in the south. 

2d. Hindostan Pkoper — ^This is 
by far the most comprehensive divi- 
sion, as it reaches south to the Ner- 
budda river, where the Deccan com- 
mences, and includes the eleven large 
provinces (each equal to a kingdom) 
formed by the emperor Acber, as also 
Cashmere and Cutch, viz. 

1. Bengal. 8. Cashmere. 

2. Bahar. 9. Ajraeer. 

3. Allahabad. 10. Mooltan. 

4. Oude. 11 Cutch 

5. Agra. 12 Gujerat. 

6 Delhi. 13. Malwa 

. 7 Lahore 

These provinces have long been 
celebrated for their richness and fer- 


tility, and contain the scats of the 
most powerful Mahomedan empires, 
luiving been repeatedly subjugated by 
the more hardy tribes of the noith. 
The generality of the inhabitants are 
a superior race to the population of 
the other divisions, possessing a more 
robust frame of body, besides sur- 
passing them in energy of intellect. 
Among the Hindoos, Hindostan Pro- 
per, contradistinguished from the 
southern peninsula and eastern India 
(Daeshin and Purb), is named the 
McdhjaDcs, or central country. 

3d The third grand division is the 
DrecAN, which is bounded on the 
north by the course of the Nerbudda 
river, and easterly from its source by an 
imaginary line, extending in the same 
parallel of latitude to the south of the 
Hooghly, or western branch of the 
Ganges. To the south the bounda- 
ries of the Deccan are the rivers 
Krishna and Toombudra ; to the east 
the Bay of Bengal ; and to the west 
the Indian Ocean Within these li- 
mits the following large provinces are 
nearly comprehended, viz ' 

1. Gundwana. 5. Berar. 

2. Onssa 6. Beeder 

3. The Northern 7. Hyderabad 

Circars 8 Aiirungabad. 

4. Candeish 9 Bejapoor 

4th India South of the Krish- 
na. — This division is frequently 

named the peninsula, although its 
figure more resembles an equilateral 
triangle, of which the northern boun- 
dary at the nver Krishna is the base ; 
the coasts of Coromandel and Mala- 
bar the sides ; with the apex at Cape 
Comonn. The modern territorial 
and political subdivisions are the fol- 
lowing, VIZ 

1. Canara. 6. Mj'sore. 

2. Malabar. 7. Coimbatoor. 

3 Cochin. 8. Salem and the 

4. Tiavancore. Barramahal. 

5 TheBalaghaut 9. The Carnatic. 
Ceded Districts. 

There are few sea-coasts of such 
extent so destitute of islands as that 
of Hindostan; indeed, excluding 
emerged sand-banks and mere rocks. 
It may be said to possess only one, 
Ceylon, with which the geographical 



Buttey in tins quarter tmninaies. mo't luxuriant profusion nlthoUAh 
Proeceduieon the next objects that the toil in most imrts unntssirenslh 
come umw conslilcmtlnn are the nntl tenacity Minerals ore nbtin 
|iouti(IaT 3 countries, uliirh are the ilant but little uorlmlt nnd there 
rolloains eonitoenang on the south are few countries that ipontaneousljr 
%rest t produce so great n variety of saline 

1 Balooclustan sulmancct Laammedmoremmute- 

J Afghanistan ly the | hyslcal prology of llindos- 

3 Ttbct tan may lie considered ns rcsohing 

4 Northern llindostan itself into three ercat ditisiont, ri 

3 Bootan Ut Hie ucninsular tract srlucli 

tS Assam consututes the south of tndia 

7 States adjsccnt to Asum Sd The belt of flat countf;}r ex 

5 Ava and the Burmese empire tcndini; from sea to sea nnd diitin 
Tile use and rclatise position of MUhed by the name of Middle In 

the diflerent countries uill tie more uia. 

aatisfactoni) learned from m impec* ‘M Tlie continental mountains 
tion of the map prefixed than from which form tlie northern limits of 
any wTitlen explanation lionever India mtng betueen tlie middle re 
miniite and eaeii of them liang de> gion and the sast plateau of South 
scribed in their Bl|ihabeticat order ernTartar},and extending more than 
for further local details the reader b fiBeen dc]>tcn of longitude iti a di« 
referred to the distinct heads resnec- reelion from \\ Jd \\ to I* b E. 
Ureiy «hat obsefrattoos follow iiav ta the champaign country of Mid 
ms reference to llindo tan In gen^ die India three pnncipal dnislons 
ral maybe noticed IsL the tract sia 

Viewed on a gnmd scale thepnn (cm by the Ganges and its trilni 
apsl gcalogiea]featurcsofihisr<i;ion tary streams | Sd a tract watered by 
are the tost Gsngctie plain the great Uie Indus and 3dly the intenne 
ondy desert of the Indus the cle- diato desert in wliidi the nrer Sa- 
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ini\cil, and distinguished by colour or 
te\tui e In the infci ior strata of cla > , 
nodules or concretions of the sninc 
substance arc to be inetnith. The 
whole basis of the Deccan and south 
of India is supposed to be granite. 

But the glorj of Hindostnn is its 
noble rivers, and more cspcciallj the 
^ enerable Ganges, which at once fer- 
tihrcs the soil, and senes for the 
transport of its matured productions 
During the lain^ season the nioun> 
tain torrents sw’cll in a wonderful 
niannci, and within a few hours fre- 
quently rise tw enty feet aboi e then 
usual lev cl, rushing dow n w ith much 
uproar and rapidity . The larger 
streams gcnerallv begin to inercase 
before the rams fall in the low coun- 
tries, which circumstance is equally 
remarked of rivers that do not spiing 
from cold countries, such as the 
Nerbudda and Tnptee, as it is of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra, whose 
sources benefit by the snows of Hi- 
malaya, In the dry season thei pro- 
ceed to the ocean o\ cr their broad 
sandy* beds with a slow and sluggish 
stream, but when swelled by the pe- 
riodical rams their course is furious, 
and destructii e to the villages placed 
too near its banks. On the other 
hand, some rii ers, such as the Seras- 
wati, mentioned in ancient Hindoo 
writings as being of great bulk and 
importance, have in latter times 
either disappeared, or been nearly 
absorbed by the thirsty* soil. In ge- 
neral the rivers hai e retained their 
original appellations better than the 
cities or provinces, the latter having 
often had their designations altered 
from sanity or religious motiies. 
The following are the names ot the 
.principal streams, with their probable 
length of course to the sea| but there 
are many others omitted that would 
be reckoned large rh ers in Europe. 

Miles to the sea 


Indus 1,700 

Ganges 1,500 

Jumna (to its junction with the 

Ganges 780) 1,500 

Rutuleje (to the Indus 900) ... 1,400 

Jliylum (ditto 750) 1,250 

Gunduck (to the Ganges 450) 980 


In theDcccan and South of India: 


The Godatcrv 851 

Krishna 70( 

Ncrbiulda 701 

ISI.ihannddy* .’)5( 

Tuptec 401 

Ca\cr\ 40( 


- The har\ cst in llnulostan Propei 
is diiidcd into two periods . the firs 
is cut in Septemher and October 
the second in March and April 
Bice is the grand article of iioiirisli 
inent, and the chief object of alten 
tion m the cnltitation ot it is to ha\( 
the sod plcntifiilly supplied with wa 
ter. Indeed, while traielhng throiigl 
India, a tolerabU correct judgmcni 
may be formed of the wisdom of tin 
got eriiment and condition of the peo- 
ple, from Mewing the number awJ 
state of presen ation of the tanks, 
water-courses, and other conduits 
for the irrigation of the fields Wheat 
is the food of the higher classes in 
the pi ounces between the Nerbudda 
and Sutnleje, but the poorer ckisses 
are obliged to resort to substances of 
a much coarsci and unsaioiiry na- 
ture, In this country the wages of 
the laliouring ciiltii ators are limited 
to a mere subsistence, which is not 
the case in Europe. In the latter, 
the labourer’s expenditure consists 
not only of food, but also of many* 
accessaries, such as a cottage, furni- 
ture, clothing, and liquor, so that in 
times of scarcity when grain becomes 
dear, he finds a temporary resource 
in abstaining from, or parting with, 
some of these superfluities. The 
working classes ot Hindostan are 
not so well circumstanced, for their 
wages being little more than the 
mere expense of their food, they are 
utterly destitute if it rise, haying no 
resen e for emergencies 

That the Hindoos were in early 
ages a commercial people we have 
many reasons to beliei e ; and in the 
first of their sacred law tracts, which 
they* suppose to hai e been re\ cnlcd 
by* ’^lenu, many* millions of y ears 
ago, theie is a* curious passage re- 
specting the legal interest of money*, 
and the limited r.ite of it in diflerent 
cases, with .vn exception in regard to 
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ii<lrcntures lir tei. Tlie ilirre f;rf At 
srtidci of |*enenil Imjiortatlon bjr 
theGrerki anti Romans a ere Tint. 
apiccAt aecondtj nrtnotn atones anu 
pnris} thIrJI/ silk Tlieir exports 
to India were troollen clotli of a 
slight fabric, linen In chcqtirr work, 
some tireeiona stones sntl some 
aromatics iinknoon In India eoral 
storax glass TesieU of dilRrent 
kinds srroiight stlrer ltaltsn| Greek 
anti Arabian wines brass tin lead 
girdles Mshes, melilot, white glass, 
red arsenic black lead and gold ana 
silver Of the l«st<ment1oned metal 
the influx to lllndosten has always 
been eery great as the inhabitaais 
hate always sold much and purchased 
little the balance has conseouently 
aUaya been In their favour A great 
deal of bullion is aupposed to be 
annually lost by being concealed uit> 
tier ground by the natires, many of 
whom die without rercaling the site 
of thelt hidden treasure, and the 
practice of hoanSne Is among all 
ranks of Hindoos almost unitcma! 
During many centuries cotton piece* 
goods srere the grand staple of Urn 
dostan butlatterlr,owiaglothegTcat 
improtetncntsincuropc ihenuaatity 
exported has considersblydimimshed 
The various sorts fihneated in shf 
ferent provinces from Cape Comenn 
to tlie northern mountains are too 
numerous to admit of |iartieular de* 
tad I and for further Information re* 
gardtngthesgneiilture manufactures 
and commerce of lllndostan the 
reader is reterred to the provinces 
and cities respectively In the mean 
time It may lafriy be asserted that 
with so vast an extent of fertile soil 
peopled by so many mlHions of tract* 
able and industrious Inhabitants Ilin* 
dostan is capable of supoljine the 
whole world with any species oi tro* 
meal merciiandixe the production, 
in fact being only limited by the 
demand 

India was very little known to the 
Greeks until Alexander's expedition, 
about 337 years before Christ The 
following psrtieulars, selected from 
the ancient descriptions of India by 
Arnan and other authors, will show 


how nearly the annent Inhabitants 
resemble the present 

1 The slender make of their 
bodies 

If Their living on vegctahle food 
n. \lstHace at seven years of age, 
and the pronibtiinn of marriage be 
tween dilTcrent castes. 

4 Tlie men wearing car nngs and 
p8rt>.coImircdahoes also veils cover 
tng the head and part of the ihoul 
ilers. 

A Daubing thar faces with co* 
lours 

G Only pnnapal persons having 
umbrellas rametl over them 
7 Two>handefl swords, and bows 
drawn by the feet 
6 Hie manner of taking elephants 
the same as tlie present 
b Manufactures of cottons of ex 
Iraordinsty whiteness and the plant 
named carpaMit as at present. 

ID Mnnstrous ants by which the 
tctmiics nr white anta are meant. 

] 1 \\ oodm houses on the banks 
of large nvem to be oecasionally 
removed as the nver changes hi 
coune 

13 The tala or tal tree, akmd of 
palm 

13 The banyan trees and the In 
disn devotees sitting under them 
A greater degree of similarity ex 
ists between the Eotulndian meta 
physical doctrines and that of the 
earlier rather than the later Greeks 
and as It Is scarecly probable that 
the communication should hare taken 
place and the knowledge bem Ira 
parted at the precise Interval of time 
which intervened hetween the earlier 
and later schools of Greek philosophy, 
and especially between the Pythago- 
reans and Platonists there is reason 
to bdievethat in this Instance at 
least the Indiana were the teachers, 
instead of the scholars, as some have 
asserted 

Tbc Greeks have not leR us any 
means of knowing with aceuraey 
what vernacular languages were pre- 
valent in India on their arrival Hie 
radieal languago of India la the San 
sent of which such is the antiquity 
that neither history nor tradition has 
S T 3 
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preserved any account of a people of 
whom it \vas the living tongue. From 
this source the most ancient deriva- 
tives aie the Prakrit, the Bah, and 
tlie Zend. The first is the language 
which contains the greatei part of 
the sacred books of the Jainas , the 
Ball or Pah is equally revered among 
the followers of Buddha , while the 
Zend, or sacred language of an- 
cient Persia, has long enjoyed a simi- 
lar rank among the worshippers of 
fire, and been the depository of the 
sacred books of Zoioaster There 
is reason to believe that ten polished 
dialects formerly prevailed in as many 
civilized nations, which occupied the 
whole extent of Ilindostan The 
Saraswata, the Eanoje, the Gour, the 
Maithila, and the Oiissa, are deno- 
minated the five Gouis, the five 
Dravirs are, the Tamul, the Maha- 
ratta, the Carnata, the-Telinga, and 
the Gujaia. The modern dialects 
are the following, and have nine- 
tenths of their words in common, 
the basis of the whole being the San- 
scrit; and except the Hindostany, 
which 18 the universal language of 
intercourse, they are all local. 


The Hindostany, 

The Harowty, 

Bengalese, 

Malwa, 

Cashmerian, 

Bruj, 

Dogura, 

Biindlecundy, 

Ooch, 

Maharatta, 

Sindy, 

Mcigadha, 

Cutch, 

Koshala, 

Gujeratty, 

Maithila, 

Concanese, 

Nepaulese, 

Punjaby, 

Orissa, 

Bicanere, 

Telinga, 

Mar war. 

Carnata, 

Jeypoor, 

Tamul. 

Odeypoor, 

On the east we find the Sanscrit lan- 

guage arrested by the Khasee, the 

Birman, and other Indo-Chinese Ian- 


guages, and on^the west by the Push- 
too, or Afghan, and the Baloochy. 

That any general similitude of man- 
ners existed before the Mahomedan 
invasion is very doubtful, but certain- 
ly theie are in modern times strong 
shades of difierence in the chaiacters 
qf the Hindoos dispersed over the 
several provinces. Travelling though 


Hindostan, fiom Cape Comorin for 
example, up the Carnatic, the Dec- 
can, and through Bengal to Cash- 
raeie, an extent of country of above 
twentj-five degrees of latitude, un- 
der many general points of resem- 
blance, a very great variety of habits, 
languages, and religious observances 
IS perceptible, nearly as great as a 
native of India would remaik were he 
journeying fi om Gibraltar to St. Pe- 
tersburgh. The chai acter of the Ma- 
haiattas, nuitured in wai and depie- 
dation, diifeis much from the placid 
Tamuls of the south, and the unmar- 
tial population of Bengal. Those who 
inhabit the northein territories from 
the Neibudda to the Indus, are al- 
most all (or pretend to be) of a mi- 
litary tribe , the caste of Rajpoots or 
Rajwars, who are govei ned by petty 
chiefs, and divided into small prin- 
cipalities, which, until reluctantly 
compelled to adopt more pacific ha- 
bits, were engaged in never-ceasing 
conflict with each other The dif- 
ference between the industrious ma- 
nufacturing classes and the Nan of 
Malabar, the Poligar of the Carnatic, 
and the turbulent Grassia of Malwa 
andGiijerat, is very great; and as to 
the tribes of Catties, Coolies, Bab- 
reas, Mhairs, Jhuts, Meannas, Me- 
waties, &c., they are rather objects 
of police than legislation. What one 
would view as means of safety and 
protection, another would consider 
tyrannical and insupportable A want 
of attention to local usages, and a 
desire to regulate our administration 
by geneial rules, often in direct vio- 
lation of them, has frequently had 
tlie effect of rendering the Biitish 
government more unpopular than it 
ever would have become through the 
grossest violence and oppression. 

The great mass of the Hindoos and 
Mahomedans throughout Hindostan 
has nearly attained the same stage of 
civilization, but intermixed with these 
are certain races of mountaineers, 
probably the true abori^nes, whose 
languages have little affinity with the 
Sansent, and whose customs retain 
all their primitive barbarity The 
most remarkable of these are the 
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Gondf DliecU imd Cooliei | bnt there 
are tnanjr other* of lei* note stich a* 
the hill people of lloelipoor, the 
Garrow*} and the Kooktei of Chit 
tqsone In the capital aettleracnit 
and in the larger tonns nitliin tltc 
Bntish dominion*, tome fcir of the 
native* attempt to imitate the mm 
ners of Furo^n* and nlmoit odopt 
their dreii | but tlief reeeire no tn 

conragement from the ctai* thev nro 

endeavouring to conciliate nmi In 
lanahli' loie the estimation of their 
own tnbe in proportion ai they de 
%inte from It* uitges. 

The tu o great rcliglou* neriuaiiont 
of llindostan are the litndoo and 

hlahomedan vrliose relative numliers 

thronijhout the «hote empire are pn>- 

babij in the proportion of *even the 

first to one of the last By 1 ure 
penni the term Ilindoo is In general 
ao very looirly and {naecurately ap- 
plied as to inclade religion* aiielia* 
the Buddhist and Jam professing 
tenet* in direct opposition to the 
Brahminieal system Indeed Hindoo 
mythology Is a subject as inexliaui- 
tible as It is iliiKcnlt to render intel 
ligible and can only be slightly 
touched upon I but viewed on the 
most favourable side the following 
may lie considered a tolerably exact 
sheteh of Its doctnne*. 

The great deny Brabm remains in 
holy ouicuntT and superstition I* 
never allowed to profane hii name 
which IS always kept clear of fiction 
Tiiree energies however, the crest 
ing preserving, and destroying nro 
embodied under the names of Bmh 
sna Vishnu and Sna to each of 
whom a female or passive energy u 
attached These hava all human 
form* diversified by the imagination 
in vanoti* ways i and as the two lost 
ore lupposcd to have dcsccndcil many 
time* eaeh avatar or incarnation 
furnishes a distinct deity, to whom 
worship is addressed Of Uio tlirco 
specific Brahma alone has no Incar 
nations and is never worshipped 
Some of the avatars are supposed to 
have been ineamations of uo whole 
god, while other* arc considered only 
partial emanations of the dmnity 


Besides tliese three principal gods 
there Is n whole pantheon of minor 
deities I1ie sea the winds the 
heavens theelemeutv theiun,moon 
and stars, every river, fountain and 
stream, is mUier o deity in itself, or 
has a ilivmitv presiding over it no 
thing hems done without the inter 
venuon of supernaturat power Des- 
cending still lower, there are mynads 
of demigods of a most extraordinary 

desenpUon, end numerous beyond 

the powers of calculation A little 
red paint smeared over a stone n 
lump of clay, or the stump of a tree, 
converts It into a god, worshipped 
by the lower elasses and solutcsl by 
the upper with much apparent devo- 

tion Any moniier any llgure partly 
brutah anrtnultipliaty onicaiis and 
hands In tiie oldect adored, Indicate 
a Brahminieal place of worship Tlie 
presence of umhrella^vered pvra- 
milts or iemi<globcs nod of plain 
human figures sitting crosi-le^d, 
or standing In a meditative posture 
point out a temple or exearation of 
theBuddhistti tiie twenty four saint 
ly figures without the pyramid an 
nounce a temple of the Jam 
Fire great seets of Hindoos wor 
tliip exclusively a single ilcity one 
recognircs the use divinities that are 
reverenced by the other sects respeq 
lively; but the followcri of this com- 
prehensive scheme mostly select one 
object of doily adoration, and per 
form me* to the other deities on 
particular oeeasiont only The wor 
ship of Rama and Krishna of Siva 
ana Bhavanl, appears to have been 
introduced amee the penecution of 
the Buddhists and Jams The csta- 
bhslimcnt of the Vedas was ontenar 
to Buddha whose tlicology seems to 
hare been borrowed IVom the system 
of Capiln, who forbid the slaughter 
ingof animals; but the overthrow of 
the Buddhist sect in llindostan has 
not eficeted the full revival of the 
religious system inculcated by tho 
Vedas Most of what Is there taught 
IS now obsolete, and in its stead new 
orders of devotees have arisen, with 
new forms of religious ceremonies 
Rituals founded on the Furnnas and 
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Tantras have in a great measure an- 
tiquated the institutions of the Vedas, 
a remarkable instance of ^vhich is the 
bacrifice of animals before the god- 
dess Cali ; and the adoration of Rama 
and Krishna have succeeded to that 
of the elements and planets. Sir 
William Jones was of opinion that 
we might fix the incai nation of Bud- 
dha, or ninth incarnation of Vishnu, 
in the year 1014 befoie the bath of 
our Saviour. The earliest accounts 
of India by the Greeks who visited 
It with Alexander, describe the in- 
habitants as divided into separate 
tubes, consequently a sect like the 
modern Buddhists could not have 
been the most prevalent. No modern 
nation of equal civilization remains 
so completely infatuated as the Hin- 
doos are with conviction of the po- 
tency of magic, to the effect of which 
every event, good or bad, is attri- 
buted. Their religious ntes have, in 
fact, degenerated to mere incanta- 
tions, all'directed to the attainment 
of some end thiough the efficacy of 
a spell ; and the requisite ceremonies 
have become so numerous and in- 
tricate, that no votaiy could accom- 
plish them were he to devote day 
and night to their performance. 

The Hindoo religion is without 
any acknowledged individual supe- 
rior or public convocation , but the 
pre-eminence of the Brahmins is ne- 
ver disputed by the other castes 
The true derivation of this sacred 
order remains involved in obscurity ; 
but at present the impression of many 
onentahsts is, that they were origi- 
nally strangers from Persia, or some 
portion of central Asia, and it is 
quite certain that the Bi ah minical re- 
ligion formerly prevailed far west of 
the Indus Even now their advance 
eastward is progressive. In the 
north-eastern parts of Bengal, Brah- 
mins are a recent importation, the 
rude natives of that quarter not hav- 
ing long acknowledged their vast su- 
periority, or submitted to their dis- 
tinctions of puiity and impurity. It 
IS a mistake to suppose the Brahmins 
do not admit of proselytes. They 
certainly never dreamed of admitting 


any' stranger to a participation of 
their own rank, the distance being 
utterly immeasurable, but where it 
suits their interest, they have no ob- 
jections to class them with the mili- 
tary and working classes, and even 
condescend to peiform certain cere- 
monies for the baibarians, which is 
a virtual admission within the pale 
of the Brahminical church. Tribes 
altogether vile are those for whom 
no person of the sacred order will 
perform any ceremony, unless they 
1 enounce their impure habits; and, 
in leality, wheiever Brahmins pene- 
trate among savage tribes, a giaduai 
and regular conversion immediately 
follows. 

The division of people into castes 
is the paramount distinction between 
the Btahmimcal Hindoos and the vo- 
taiies of Buddha; but strict adhe- 
rence to the peculiar duties of each 
caste haMng probably been found im- 
piacticable, they have been compelled 
to relax the spirit of the law, and to 
admit of numerous exceptions. The 
peculiar duty of a Biahniin is to me- 
ditate on things divine; and the 
pioper manner of his procuiing a 
subsistence is by begging, every spe- 
cies of industry being deiogatory to 
his rank The majority of Brahmins 
may and do eat ammal food, piiests, 
while officiating as such, pei haps do 
not; but, though all priests aie Brah- 
mins, all Biahmins are not priests. 
The light of beaiing arms, which m 
early times w.is confined to the mi- 
litary caste of Khetries, has latterly 
been found diffused through all clas- 
ses, and Biahmins may be daily seen 
standing in the ranks as common 
soldieis. It is probable that the in- 
stitution of a distinct militaiy caste 
had the effect of eradicating martial 
habits fi om the mass of the popula- 
tion, and contnbuted greatly ti> fa- 
cilitate their subjugation by foi eign- 
ers. It is generally, but erroneously 
supposed, that persons of the same 
caste will communicate and eat to- 
gether all over India : but this is by 
no means the case, the intercourse 
being confined to- a few families only 
in their own immediate neighbour- 
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hood vnd tt far rtfrr« to them 
the midiie of the Mine trilie ore hi 
0 manner outca ta TItere i« anme- 
iMnjr ItoHcrer po fa rlnattni; to the 
native* of India in the dnctnnc of 
raite. that the ^laIaIur Chrtatinna 
notoiihatanilin]; their eoAveraHin to 
n relijiiou that annetiont no ilitline- 
lion have not been aMe to free 
iheiAHbe^ from Ut and the tovcee 
vtiMea nf Maliotnedan* throushout 
liindovtan »hcw a mnarkahle prone* 
nevv lowarda it« aJoptlnii 
8o far a* the dittincllnn of cavte 
rheeVt fit j;re*df e improvement and 
|«emianentl]r de«rade« n tarj^ {Mirtton 
of the people It la Injunmiv to *o* 
«et^ ) liiil an far at the/ pcrittnate 
the arta and tend to prevent further 
ileimoration at the/ repreti frrr^i 
larpattiont amt promote trBn<|miiit/ 
and aubordinatien, their infliiente n 
btnrfirial In a eountr/ an I elimate 
pTcditpetml to Improvement tlic 
afiacLIea of eatte miitt he atnr»et 
hntnfiere retrof:ret«ion offnietteet 
It mtichi more to t'e anprehemted, 
the/ are deeiJedte titcfiii lIMot* 
tan hat hitherto helon«rd to the latt 
dcaenpiion of nation* end bat eon 
act^nenif/ been upheld in tfie aole of 
eivtlixation h/ the doctrine of ratte 
At jjiretenl ha deatm/ avemt alteml 
and it ma/ he rapfctod tlie Brali 
minleal »}f>tem mil he iptulnall/ re* 
taxed and at la t trhethcr for the 
bettce or the norac dimppenr A 
great error hoocter tna/ he eotn 
muted h/ undid/ aceelcmtin* thW 
event or attempting prcmaiurcl/ to 
overthrow an ancient a/«tem hef ire 
the people are prepared foe tlie 
change 

Tile Hindoo* believe that b/ the 
performance of extreme penuneea 
and auatentie* mortoU ma/ aecnnre 
aupematural poncr nnd circle*** 
ncM or rather prodijtalitv of life 
has alwa>sbeen a remarkable (eature 
in their character Besides a merl 
torious auflenngfiif their Ruth suicide 
U m manv Ga*et legal and commend 
idite auch as the immolation of a 
widow arith her huihaniTs corpse 
These aaenficea (called suttees) are 
almost unVnonn in man/ parts of 


oi; 


Sonthem lndia« an Hn theconntnei 
of the Deccan Malwa, and (Jppet 
llindovtan are of rare ocenrrence 
Indretl the practice i* most prevalent 
In the(mmr<hate virlnlt/of Calcutta 
where more than half of all the sni 
tec* In Bengal arc per|ietratei| In 
rstabUthIng ilicir places of rcitsioiti 
pllgrim*^e the Hindoo* have a!«ra/a 
shewn a great prcddcction for { lace* 
near the sea llie source* and June 
tion* of nrers the lops of reniarkm 
Me hdit, hot spnog*! cave* water 
fall* In short an/ natural phenonie 
non the acers* to which happens to 
be JiiBruit or dangerous. Of late 
sears a great man/ of tliar hotie*t 
fane* have had their rrpuiatinn for 
aanrtity rontldetahly tamlshed in 
rontrnnence of thnr having been 
Vi*urt| and esammed b/ t uropcans, 
hut mote cspcclall/ h/ the Improved 
ss«lrm of Internal policci which has 
s^tmtltd alt m/*tenr from the Jour 
ncy and rendered the p{lwma*e toe 
ra*/ to lie mentonou* The follow 
ing are the names of tevemi placet 
that stilt retain n eonsidemble nor 
Honor their orVinalerlehm/ which 
must lie rxpeetedi however^ annually 
to dimin{*li 


Jnggrvnauth 

Benares 

Ca/-a. 

Allshalud 

Tnjwy 

Dwaraea. 

bomnmuh 

Itainissrraiii 


ran*onirt 
JnsUmuktii 
Om^raintuc 
Tn nhuck Sas 
acr 

PerwuttuRi 
1 arVnr 
Mathura. 


imVe ^lanasaro* Omdrabund 


vam 

Hie Ganges on nreount of the 
pcndlar sanccity of its waters it 
worshipped throughout Its whole 
course hut there an. particular spots 
on Its banks held more sacred titan 
othcrat the/ also venerate in ntitn 
fenor degree man/other nvcri Mo t 
of the holy place* above enumeratid 
are iituaied very distant apart /et 
appear from the remoteit antinuUv 
to have had a comtant influx of nif 
crtnis from e*er/ quarter of Hindos 
tan I which apparently ought to have 
had the elTect of improvins their geo* 
ipwpideat s)stetu, and of promoting 
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a general knowledge of each othei. 
But no such beneficial effect ever re- 
sulted, and, owing to the total want 
of histoncal records among the Hin- 
doos, any fable that has been retailed 
for 100 years, comes down to the ex- 
isting lace with an ongin as obscure 
as it It had been established for a 
thousand. 

The modern Mahomedans may with 
safety be estimated at one-seventh of 
the total population ; and notwith- 
standing the subversion of their po- 
litical predominance by a Christian 
power, their religion continues to ex- 
pand They ai e no longer, however, 
the sanguinary zealots who, eight hun- 
dred years ago, in the name of God 
and the prophet, spread desolation 
and slaugnter among the unconverted 
pagans. Open violence produced 
little effect on so patient a people, 
and although the Mahomedans sub- 
sequently lived foi centuries inter- 
mixed with Hindoos,no radical change 
was produced in the manners or te- 
nets of the latter, on the con ti ary, 
for almost a century past, the Maho- 
medans have evinced much deference 
to the prejudices of their Hindoo 
neighbours, and a strong predilection 
towards many of their ceremonies. 
The higher ranks of Mahomedans 
in geneial abstain from making offer- 
ings to the gods of the pagans , but 
the multitude in their disti esses have 
recourse to the idols, and even make 
offerings on festivals , whereas it is 
the higher ranks of the Hindoos who 
are chiefly addicted to the propitia- 
tion of Mahomedan saints 

The next religious sect of sufficient 
importance to deserve notice is the 
Christian, which probably throughout 
Hindostan comprehends about half a 
million of souls, almost all the des- 
cendants of the ancient Christian 
stocks, and, relatively to the other 
classes, existing under circumstances 
of degradation The pride of caste 
among the Hindoos does not singly 
account fqr the contempt felt and 
shewn by the followeis of the Brah- 
minical system towards them, no such 
contempt being manifested to the Ma- 
homedans, or to the European Chris- 


tians There are undoubtedly cir- 
xumstances of diet and cleanliness 
which tend to lower the Nazaiene in 
the eyes both of the Mahomedan and 
Hindoo, and the European holding 
himself aloof fiom the native Chiis- 
tian, no portion of the veneration 
which the first attracts is reflected 
on his humble brother in religion. 
Were it practicable to raise the lower 
part of the chain without lowering 
the upper, the Christian might, like 
the Mahomedan, become a tribe hold- 
ing a respectable station in the mixed 
society of India; and until some such 
improvement is effected, the tempo- 
rary causes that oppose the conver- 
sion of the Hindoos will continue to 
operate. Conviction does not easily 
reach the mind of an individual who, 
by becoming a proselyte, must des- 
cend from a decent rank in society 
to one degi aded and discountenanced; 
whereas were he encouraged, not 
merely by the number but also by the 
reflective lustre of those, who, al- 
though of a different ongin and com- 
plexion, unite with him in faith, he 
would soon have numerous associates. 

With a view to the creation of so 
important a link in the chain, com- 
bined with other reasons, a gradual 
extension of the colonizing system 
has been recommended by Mr. Cole- 
brooke. Considered as a measure of 
policy, a Christian population holding 
a decent rank in the motley throng of 
tribes and castes, would tend to con- 
solidate the strength of the state, 
and add to the probable duration of 
the empire A colonization of the 
nature alluded to, far from being likely 
to terminate in a separation of the 
colony, would rather serve to perpetu- 
ate the union, by the addition of a 
tribe whos'e interest and doctrines 
must attach them to their European 
superiors With habits more analo- 
gous to those of Europe, the Creole 
Christians would certainly be better 
customers for its productions than the 
other sects For the fuitherance of 
such an object, all that is necessary is 
to allow the natural course of events 
to take effect, without either encou- 
ragement or restraint, and to peimit 
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Europeans nnd their legitimate pro 
geny to settle In India nnd acquire 
property At present It Is only the 
inegiimiate oirsnrins that Is thus pn* 
Tiicged uliile llie Irgitimnte dcsecn 
dant Is prohiliitcd from ohtaining a 
properly In tlie sod of his hirth A 
gramial increase of tlie Illegitimate 
race infact, constitutes a prcvrcistre 
colonisation but it proceeds less 
rapidly than might have been cspcct 
rd being absorbed Into the classes 
immcduiiely above and belosr it On 
the one side, by the intermamagcs of 
therenialcsnitfi European sojourners t 
and on the other it melts Into the 
dark natire Clinsilnn Coloniiation 
inthe usual sense of the term Isueser 
likel) to take plaee in llindostan as 
no inducement exists to attract the 
common labourec or artisan The 
roluntary resort srould be confined to 
merchants, tradera and fnetort t to 
navigators and seamen of a superior 
class} to master planters and over 
seers of plantations, and to the clsd 
and military servants of the govern 
meat but the mfliis of emigrants 
srould never be in aueli number* as 
to interfere siith the onhnary cmjdor 
mentof the native population In 
process of time Iiosreser sihcn ages 
slisU have tissied assay shouU the 
tnercaso of a Christian Creole popu 
lation terminate in a separation aiueh 
IS lioacver more likely to hippcii 
from other causes the event ivbeo it 
omvcsaill bo advantaecous to both 

K es and Its approaenine niatunty 
d as a common licnefit 
Ihe historical notices procurable 
in Indn are usually cither mere tra 
dittuns preserved among iguorant 
people, or legends mixed aitli the 
most monstrous fables for it may be 
safely asscrteil that the Hindoos Imve 
nothing deserving of bang dignified 
with the name of history, or which 
could niUi propriety bcdcnominalcd 
a chronicle Indeed It is quite un 
accountable how In the midit of 
such a mass of mythological (able 
thar pnests and bards did not by bc> 
adent stumble on some histoncal or 
chronological The wars be- 
tween the princes considered as in- 


carnations, Vishnu, nnd the Asuras 
or demons such ns Havana have 
reference no doubt to a penod when 
the worship of certain gods was in 
recent tlgnur and the sectaries of 
each a ere contending forsuMnortij 
There U also rtawin to believe tliat 
the avails so often mentionctl 
scere the Mocedonlnnsof Bsctna who 
obtained large possessions In the 
nocth-wett (piarter, where about the 
time of the Mahomedan invasion, 
the family of Pains claimml universal 
dominion llie dynasties of the 
princes nsmctl after the sun and 
moon seem to have governed Ilm 
dostan from llie earliest times and 
each linneheil out into numerous 
lines that shared the country b^ 
tween them wlulesometimcstlieone 
and sometimes the other proved 
most potent nnd funushra Ihe 
pnnee who wns considered the pa 
ramoiint lord of India The power 
posset cd liy these sovereigns ap- 
pears to ha\e eonsuted of three pn 
Tileues each pnnee sent him an- 
nually an cmleusy with presents} he 
fiestewed the ti^o, or mark of lovct- 
titure, on each bar when lie sueceeil- 
ed to the throne and he had n right 
to interfere to prevent the stronger 
of Ins nominal vassals from com 
jilelety subjugating the weaker The 
prerogative last mentioned was pro- 
bably limited to pereuBsion as he 
possessed no means of enforong a 
co-operation among them Tor the 
cbronoloey of llindostan since the 
Mahomedan invasion the re^er is 
referred to the words Gnisui and 
DrLHi} that of each province aty, 
nnd district is given ns tliey respee- 
tiTcly occur 

For more than a ccotuir past the 
native governments of llindostan 
have been in a perpetual stole of 
fluctuation, congest being atoned 
os the first and legitimate pursuit of 
every sovereign nnd the sole source 
of glory and renown In such a 
condition of society the views of 
ambition can alone be bounded by 
innbiUty to prosecuto them Beddes 
this, so (ar from havum any nolutcol 
system, the strength of wiura would 
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have a^orded protection to the fee- 
bler states, exactly the reverse was 
the case , the object of every native 
chief sej)aratel3', and of all collec- 
tively, being to destroy the weak 
Internally the constitution of a na- 
tive state is an unmixed despotism, 
every movement originating with the 
government, to the power of which 
there is no limit except the endu- 
rance of the people, the sovereign's 
will being never opposed but by a 
geneial insurrection. The conse- 
quence is, that the great bulk of the 
population entertain no attachment 
to any set of political principles, or 
to any form ot government j and they 
have been so long accustomed to i e- 
volution and frequent change of so- 
vereigns, that they obey with little 
repugnance whoever is placed over 
them, expecting his swaj , like that 
of his predecessor, will be transitorj- 
They are solicitous for the toleiation 
of their religious docti ines, i ites, and 
prejudices, the secuiity of their do- 
mestic concerns, and the prosperity 
of then particular villages , but are 
totally destitute of what is under- 
stood in Europe by the term pa- 
triotism. Indeed the sjstcm of vil- 
lage government throughout India 
presents the only instance of per- 
manent territorial cohesion counter- 
acting the evils incident to despotism, 
and serves to account for the flou- 
rishing condition of many tiacts of 
country from which .ill govern- 
ment whatever appeals to be with- 
drawn. 

Under such circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the nativ cs do not look 
upon the crime of treason against the 
state ill the light we do In fidelity 
and attachment to a master or chief 
they are not sui passed bj' any people ; 
but those who stand in the i elation 
of subjects, w ithout being in the ser- 
vice or paj of the supreme povvei, 
do not fed themselves bound by any 
verj strong tie of allegiance. They 
have no idea of loj ally <uid dislojalty 
but to the masters who support them, 
and their ideas run equally counter 
to all European notions of civil li- 
bertv. In adverting to the inccsstuit 


revolutions of these countries, it is 
a remarkable fact, that in all the 
schemes of polity, whether of the 
victors or the vanquished, the idea 
of civil libel ty in any shape nev^er 
seems to have been contemplated, 
and IS to this day without a name in 
the languages of India. The Seiks, 
when they rejected the Brahminical 
religion, exhibited the first and only 
approach, however imperfect, to re- 
publican pnticfples. In leality our 
native subjects have been as remaik- 
able for their eh eei fill submission to 
power, as for a want of moderation, 
an unsteady disposition, and a spirit 
of encroachment and litigation, when 
suflered to indulge these evil propen- 
sities They have been accustomed 
to be governed by the sword, a spe- 
cies of rule which they comprehend, 
and even seem to like No country 
in the world can exhibit a more 
cheerful and apparently happy ckiss 
of people, than the native sepojs in 
in the British service, which disposi- 
tion, with the many other good qua- 
lities they are known to possess, 
may in a considerable degree be at- 
tributed to the salutary discipline 
and subordination they arc subject- 
ed to 

In Hindostan there arc no titles of 
nobility exactly similar to those of 
Europe, nor are they in general here- 
ditary. According to oriental ideas, 
honours or titles confcricd by the 
sovereign must be accompanied by .i 
jaghire, and generallv by a military 
command along with the title, which 
IS in Itself considered merely ns an 
appellation attached to the acquisi- 
tion of emolument or power ; and it 
IS quite impossible to impress the 
minds of the natives with the value 
of a mere name On this subject 
their ideas arc more simple and natu- 
ral than our’s If an unfit peison ic- 
ceive a patent for the title of ameer 
or raja, he would not be able to re- 
t«iin It: for when a man has nothing 
left of dignity but the name, in India, 
that also soon fades away On the 
other hand, if a Hindoo should emerge 
fioin poverty and obsciiritj, and af- 
t.un WLalth and celtbrilv, he would, 
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tf he f»Ulicd It lie Mlittfilrajat he 
nould be coniUrml ai liailn^ at 
quirej h cUlm to the title In the 
Mme manner Btol her pefiKMi* acquire 
b;; learning theiltletofmouUr; an«t 
pundiif wnlch liccome«, amone the 
tnata of the people Intejuiriil ijr at 
tacheil to thefr name* 1 Jctatiott of 
rani and Increaie of opufenre atnnn]* 
the natWe* of India pnulucrt a crmier 
acee»^mn of dependant* panicaUrljr 
tn the female branch of the family, 
than In any other rnnntry t and ar 
cording to their prejudice* few of 
thete adherent* <anl«e diiml<*ed with 
out Inrumn;; di«j:race 
Iniaodrmtime* thennttihyotern 
ment| aince the r«tahh«htnent oftt* 
predominance bclnj; anilou* to rdke 
up an Intermeduie lanly of re*pce 
fable s^try ha* made eatt aaenfiee* 
of rcrenue to the rrmtndar* with 
the tiew of clctatlnj: them to the 
rani of European landlordt hut the 
ctpenment ha* totally failed, tearedr 
any ofthote whote Income* admit af 
their *n|iportlns a Itecomln^ aplen 
dour havinj; •lieaii any dc*ire to 
•hake oiT their on,,inal habit*, while 
the unecailri; diriiton and avhdi 
tUion of e«late* pceullar to the lltn 
doo law of Inhrntance ihmientto 
reduce the whole In the courae of a 
few pcneraiKint to the eondmon of 
Uhoiirlnp cuUiiaior* Another »tep 
toward* improTcment would be to 
pre the town* and market place* a 
pnide|teil municipal (!Ovcrnmeni the 
want of which In all ca«tem )m>ern 
ment* ho* ercatly retarded the ad 
tanctf of mihcotion and lon^ es 
penence ha* demonAtrated that ilio 
village matitution* of India well ma 
nagra are competent to nialniain 
peace and order wnliin their rnjicc- 
tive iMumiarie*. 

Out a ktill more eaiential improve 
tticiit thanciilarof the above would 
be (he adnit*>ion of natiie* to idaeca 
of truit and honour which t* the 
only inode by which they can be ef 
(bctually conciliated It la in *dn 
to eap^ that men will bo nti'ified 
with merely haiiny their property 
aecured while all the paths of he 
nourable aoibition ore slmt egnmit 


them Under the ^fa1lomcdan« ol 
though they rulml a* coimueror* the 
tlindoo* rouM n*e to omcr* of iltj* 
iiitysn 1 im|»ortauce from whicti they 
are now entirely eacin led Tiie 
manner* of the Mahomedan* were 
much more hie their own } they re« 
aiJeiSpetmancntl) among (lieni,*pent 
their rcrenue In the country and 
bmme part of the people whcrca* 
the Pnti«li are only mrd* of puoi.e 
The native* have certainly a high 
o^dnion of their Juktiee^it isn pro- 
tetbi but under a great tovercim 
kiich a* Aclwr or Aurenptrl*e who 
rewatJeil them adequately mitites 
of honour and Intemiy have sprung 
up an 1 under •tmiiarcirciimtinnee* 
would do »o ajpiin No European I* 
K» lliorou„hly arquainicd witli the 
lanpia e manner* and economy of 
the native* a* they are themiclve* 
and so far 1* Infmoi to any native 
Judge t Imt the natives are at present 
•o coniinccd ef the superior Inte- 
grity and impartiality of the I uro- 
prnn juiLe* that ttiry are never la 
tisReg without an appnt to their su 
Ihonty At present the he*t natives 
willsldewhhthctrownfamnv taste 
or village The main ohjcctinn to 
the emptoimcni of the natiie* la 
their notimoii* habit* of ili honesty 
and pcetilatlen i but it I* only tinco 
the 1 iiropean functionariea were well 
paid that they themscive* became 
tnisiworthy AH European govern 
vemmenis liave piirdiaved integnty 
la hUh public olBcer* by honours and 
nnolunienist If we want it in India 
w e mutt taie the same mean* and If 
wepay the same price weshallalniost 
a* readily find it among liie imtivcs 
of that country a* among Europeans 
Tlie Judicial system introduced into 
llindottau by theDnii hgovemmenc 
Is too artificial for the state of so. 
eicty (here and proceed* qpon an 
assumption tliat the native* nre uho. 
together unwonliy of trust So tiiey 
certainly are And will continue while 
so dcvpicildy reiiiuneralcd fur their 
honesty as they have Idthetto been 
The grund obiection to European 
■»ency i*, that ft cannot be otuplo>eii 
to tlie eatent wliteh is neccstar} for 
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governing well so vast a country, 
which could be effected only by an 
increase of colonization ; under the 
present system, a few hundred Eui o- 
peans, scattered over a tei i itory great- 
ly surpassing in extent the largest 
kingdom in Europe, can never duly 
administer to the wants of so nume- 
rous a people 

These, and every other measure of 
alikenatuie, ought to be conceded 
slowly and gradually, for the expe- 
iicnce of the woild has shewn ho%v 
vain and delusive arc all sudden at- 
tempts to lefoim and impiove the 
social condition by the mere force of 
legislative enactments. The institu- 
tions of the natives have arisen out 
of customs, religions, climates, and 
constitutions, essentially dissimilar to 
our own, but they have been ap- 
proved and perfected by the expe- 
rience of ages , any innovation, then, 
on their simplicity, where not abso- 
lutely necessary, is much to be de- 
precated, and the law most required 
just now is one to prevent European 
interference and meddling. We nave, 
in fact, in most cases but little in 
our power beyond what internal 
tranquillity, and a steady government 
to check active oppression, produces. 
This cautious line of policy is more 
especially requisite in India, where 
the people are moie under the tram- 
mels of prejudice than any other, 
their laws and usages being identified 
with their religion, which pervades 
every action of their lives. In laying 
the foundation, therefore, of order 
and improvement, the genius of the 
people must be consulted, and the 
greatest respect paid both to their 
inoffensive and hurtful prejudices It 
is to the actual condition and exigen- 
cies of every society that its legis- 
lature must conform itself^ and when 
a new evil arises it must be met by a 
coi responding remedy The best and 
most edectual plan of improvement 
is that which does the least violence 
to the established ordei of things, 
requiies no adventitious aid or coral 
plex machineiy, and, as fai as maybe, 
executes itself 

In Hindostan land is the chief 


souiccof revenue, and thef govern- 
ment assumes so large a pioportion 
of the produce of the soil that it has 
a direct interest in encouraging the 
labours of the peasant. In 1815 the 
assessment per bega of the land re- 
venue exhibited a i emarkable diver- 
sity. In Shajehanpoor and Bareily 
it wa^ seven and eight annas, while 
in Moradabad, immediately contigu- 
ous and similaily situated, it was one 
rupee twelve annas for a bega of the 
same description The fluctuation 
of rate per bega between individual 
adjoining estates was yet greater. 
The only inference deducible from 
this variety of rate is, that if a pro- 
pi ictoi con venture to engage for so 
high a rate per bega as the records 
frequently exhibit, it is only fiom the 
knowledge that he has other lands 
unknown to the assessor, from the 
proceeds of which, united with those 
recorded, he has the means of raising 
the amount of the jumma beyond the 
necessary returns of his capital and 
labour. The assessment therefore in 
these cases is fixed on liis total re- 
ceipts, without reference to the ex- 
tent of land supposed to be assessed. 
Indeed, from a statement furnished 
by the board of commissioners, it 
appears that, in the ceded and con- 
quered provinces alone, the extent of 
land held under rent-free grants (all 
questionable as to their validity) 
amounts to 4,495,177 begas, an ex- 
tent exceeding the recorded area of 
the cultivated land m the largest of 
the Bnti'ih districts The amount and 
value of the general improvement 
may be inferred from particular in- 
stances which come undei the notice 
of the levenue.and judicial autho- 
rities, when occasions arise for as- 
certaining the proprietor’s income 
by regular inquiry, or, when it is ac- 
cidentally made known, or is de- 
ducible from other circumotances. 
such as the puce given for lands by 
public and private sale From such 
sources of information theie are 
grounds for reckoning the net income 
of the zemindars, upon an avei age, 
at an amount equal to half the as- 
sessment paid to government, vtz. 
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Sudiler JqmmK(Mj) m 10 
rrofmctor • prc»cni tecoiqe 0 

dodder JqmtnA (njr) » tO 
Protirtcior • fonntr tncomo I 


])tflcr«flr« <1 
or one tltlnl nr«rl/ which 
sn iniproTrtnent in the t*ropofiinn of 
miNthinl of the former proilnre of 
the land. Therreoufeteofthefttote 
lnothCT(ir*nchea(«uchuMlt opium 
•!amp4 cuitein* nMiarry Ac) hn*e 
hcen in the mean lime inerreicd in 
a bieher ratio and the ttate henr 
fitted hx the auetncntation during the 
whole penod of itc prcigms. 

^ennee of wheel, at ttated tn 
the in»iitutea of the 1 mperar Achcf 
It twelve demt per tnaund of thirty 
dams e<|Uil to lwenl)«^e damt ot 
ten annav tinrl/, per herar mauml. 
Floor twentj«twa dene per aiaund 
ofthirtp dams n<iual to one rupee 
one anna and ahalf per baur tnaund 
Herenue of a hrga of wheat In Und 
four maunda twelve and ilirce-quar 
terat in moncY Uhe vrenyic of fonr 
prav{aee*)tlientghetirentawertt lOd 
damv mMium of jcsri tutjr •evren 
daoiv. Fnurtnaunditwclveandfhrct* 
marten at 10-idanue(]ua) to twentj 
four dama nenrlx; at aUteveven 
damt equal to aixieen datna neatlx* 
or Uiirtetn annaa to one rupee thr^ 
annaa per bazar tnaund lliinng the 
twenty yean that elapicd between 
1793 and 181? great changer took 
place In llritain Init In India no aueli 
Seance in the rate of w^ea ot aver- 
aqe price of corn look place aa to 
indieate a inaieml and pennsnenl 
alteration In the value of money com 
pared wiih the neceaaanev of life, 
nor In the wider range of two or 
three centuries does there appear to 
have been changea keeping caaetty 
pace with those that have occurred 
within the aaine period In Surope 
Ai nay be inferred from the idwve 
statement the price of provisions in 
the time of the nmperor Acber and 
therclativenronortionof a money rent 
to a rent in kind diOercd inuca less 
than a ainnlar comparison atan equal 
interrid In Great Bntalii would shew 


The elrrumstanees In which the 
British mvemmtnt ta plated pre 
rlndevaUImprovidenigmcrotlty and 
the peculiar habits of ifie people re* 
quire that thcir natural tendency to 
Inaction should be siltmtlaicd by the 
nrcesdty of (Irovidm* fur the pay 
mmi of a muderatrly high land tssesa- 
mcnl An lontement of this nature 
Is more particularly called for in n 
country wfirre the mere necessaries 
of life are easily procured* and w here* 
in inmt parts* during the prevailing 
anarchy of more than a emiury* to 
acquire pro|*ertf by Individual exer 
lion was only to tempt the hand of 
vapaciiv In several provinces the 
as essnent to the land revenue has 
been tendered permanent and it It 
certainly dctirable tiiat In process of 
lime the system be etlmucd to the 
whole t but It must bedoneviuh can* 
lion as by fitlng lu amount (n per 
petuit}* we Impose houndsto the de» 
rnands of the state Ignorant of the 
future extent of the public cil„eneles 
The alnnties and indefatigable ettr 
lions by which the fiscal arrangements 
of India have been brought to their 
present Improved condition have ne 
Tcr been duly appreciated in biirope 
^luch remains stOl to lie done t but 
even in their itresmt imperfect form 
llieir regularity presents a singular 
eenirasi to tlie system of sliifls eva- 
sions* and eatoTtions* which seems so 
congenial to the obhquitv of a native 
Cnancief The same observation Is 
npnlicable to the existing system of 
police* which notwithstanding its nu 
merous impertecdonv (far caster to 
describe than to remedv) has greatly 
ameliorated the condition of the na 
lives who are higlity sensible of the 
protection their persons and property 
now cvpenence and acknuuledgo 
tiiat the adniinlstration of eivil and 
eriminal justice has been Improv^* 
ioosmueli OS fotm and consistency 
have been suhitiiiited for iliscrction- 
ary authonty On the other liand It 
mutt be admitted that* under the new 
r^mc theeonditionof some classes 
and more especially the mililam has 
materially retrogaded* the proactive 
Income having by the course of 
events been almost wholly irons- 
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ferrecl to the purely agricultural and 
trading portions of the communit}'. 

The formation of the enormous 
empire now possessed in India by the 
British nation, has been urged on by 
events so uncontrollable, has been so 
fervently deprecated by the ruling 
authorities both at home and abroad, 
and so peremptorily interdicted by 
the strongest legislative enactments, 
that its acquisitions under such cir- 
cumstances almost appeals like a 
dispensation of providence We are 
ceitainly intrudeis into Hindostan: 
but never was there, in a'similar pro- 
cess of aggrandizement, such a want 
of intention or premeditation. Force 
alone could never have effected its 
accomplishment, although it was ne- 
cessarily the subsidiary means through 
which the native states were enabled 
to surmount the obstacles that check- 
ed their inclination. Of the ti uth of 
this an adequate judgment can only 
be formed by those who have exa- 
mined the voluminous documents 
that have fallen under the author’s 
notice, and observed the incredible 
pains taken by the diffirent British 
governments of India, since 1784, not 
only to avoid every war of aggression, 
but also to resist the importunity of 
the different native chiefs and com- 
munities to be admitted wnthin the 
pale of its protection as subjects or 
tnbutaries. There inaj' have been 
cases, although it would be difficult 
to indicate them, where the prospect 
of gaming a political ascendancy, or 
too hasty apprehension of meditated 
attack, have misled the government 
into hostilities which might have been 
avoided ; but the general history of 
the British empire m India is, that 
It has been wantonly assailed, the 
unproAoked enemj' has been con- 
quered and the possessions wrested 
from him retained, not merely as alegi- 
timate compensation, but also on the 
consideration of self-defence The fol- 
low mg concise abstract of the British 
territorial possessions, with the date 
of their acquisition will furnish a gene- 
ral notion of their progressive increase. 

A D 

1639. Madras with a territory five 
miles along shore bv one inland. 


A D. 

1664 Bombay. 

1691. Fort St Da\id 

1696. Calcutta 

176.3* ^ Jaghire in the Carnatic. 

1757 . The twenty-four pergunnahs. 

1761. Chittagong, Burdwan, and Mid- 
napooi. 

1765. Bengal, Bahar, and four of the 
Northern Circars. 

1776 The island of Salsette. 

1781. The zemindary of Benares. 

1787 The Guntoor Circar 

1792 Malabar, Canara, Coimbatoor, 
Dindigul, Salem, the Banama- 
iial, &c. 

1799 Seringapatam. 

1800. The Balaghaut ceded districts 
of Bellarj and Cuddapali. 

1801- Territories ceded bv the Nabob 
of Glide in compensation for 
subsId^ , consisting of Rohilcund, 
(including Bareily, Moradabad, 
Shahjehanpoor, &c ) the lower 
Doab, and the districts of Fiir- 
ruckabad, Allahabad, Caunpoor, 
Goruckpoor, Azimghur, &c. 

1801. The Carnatic province, com- 
prehending the whole of the Na- 
bob of Arcot’s terntones 

1803 The Dutch portion of the is- 
land of Ceylon. 

1803 Delhi, Agra, the upper Doab, 
Humana, Saliai unpoor, Merut, 
Alighur, Etawah, Bundletund, 
Cuttack, Balasore, Juggernauth, 
&c. 

1803 Cessions from the Peshwa and 
Guicowar in Gujerat, 

1815 Conquests fioin Nepaul, con- 
sisting of the lull country be- 
tw’een the Sutuleje and Jumna, 
and the districts of Gurwal and 
Eumaon 

1815. The kingdom ofCandj in Ctj- 
loii. 

1816. Anjar, Mandavie, and other 
places in Cutch. 

1818 Poona and the whole of the 
Feshwa’s dominions, Cnndeish, 
Saugur, and other places in 
Malwa, Ajmecr in Rajpootana ; 
Sumbhulpoor, Sirgooja, Gurrah, 
Mundlah, and other cessions in 
Gundwana from the Nagpoor 
Raja. 




iiilixin]: stAte not onljr undertook to Smee the date aboro^roentloned 
malrttam e ecctam contingent iit (1814) ereat politienl changes hate 
mdineu to aet with the sutnidiar r taken liisec the Mahanitta poner 
ibree but alto to abstain from nil haring been Irretrierably broken b/ 
political intercourse with the other tlie war of 1817 18 and the Ke* 
povera of India eseept in concert paulesebythatoriBIfi TbePeshwn 
with the paramount authoritj which as n potentate has been annihilated 
undertook to arbitrate their disputed ami iiii possessions with the eac^ 
rights. Xn cases of exigence the entire tion of batarn, locorpomted snth the 
resources of the protected state to be Bntisli dominions tiio Nagiwor raja 
at tlie conimaiiu and under the di reduced to n state of complete insi^ 
rection of the British gotemment. nificance and llolear depnred of all 
Sd Certain small pnocipabties, lovereignty south of the Kerbudda. 
senrcely deserving the names of sub* HicSindiafamily from eircumttancea 
atnntive powers which enjoyed the fur winch they can claim no ment 
British protection without nn^sub present no exhibition of desperate 

aitBaiy connection The pnna|«l fortune but they arc now insnlatM 
members of this class were the Higns and precluded from all extraneous 
of Bhnrtpoor and Macherrj with assistancct not to mention the csien« 
some petty chiefs In the neighbour tial prostration their strength sus. 
hood of Delhi and Agra the Bun tamed by the destruetion of the Pin 
delaind chiefs and the petty bcik daries In fact their existence now 
chieflains on the frontiers towards depends on thu amicable relations 
the Sutiileie. The R^poot chiefs of thc^ maintain vdth the British eo> 
Jeypoor Joudpoor Odeypoor, Bw vernment On the other hand leve- 
caoere and Jessetinere wrere not ra ral friendly states such os those of 
eluded The enragements for the Boondec Kotah and Dopnul bare 
protection of these principalities had their territories augmented and 
were nearly the same as those entered the fire great states oT Ilajnootana 
into wnth the greater states except has e been admitted into the fedcra. 
that the untisb government seldom live nltinncc 
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The follow inp tnblc (originally to the truth Since the date abo\e- 
formed in J820) is an attempt to prc» mentioned some tcrntoiial mutations 
sent an abstract view ol the i dative of no gieat importance have taken 
area and population of the whole: place, but the estimate may never- 
but, from the imperfection of all JSast- thcless be considered as tolerably 
Indian statistical documents, it must correct, and the number of inhabi- 
be regarded as a mere approvuimtioii tnnts rather under than overrated. 


Table of the i dative Aren ani Popnlalton of the Modern Slates of Ihndostan 

for A.D. 1820. 
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India bstond tub GANOBt^Af^ulNfMN* fn 18^4 omf 1639 


Coimirics south of Rniifioon coniistineorimirihe^ 
pronnee of Martaban and llie nrortnces of Ta , 
voy, \ e Tena>»enin«and the bierpii Isles 
The province of Armean •• 

Conntries from trhleh the Burmese ha\e been 
cipelled consisting of Assam and the adjacent 
petty sutes occupying a space of about 

Total 


Sa MOn. 

rppvUUaa. 

31 000 

61,000 

11000 

100 000 

45 000 

160000 

77,000 

391,000 


Most of the chief towns of Ilindow 
tan are now comprehended within the 
British dominions butfewdetailedn- 
ports of their population base vttt 
beenpubhshcd Tliefollowingeatlmate 
IS composed from a Tandy of doeu 
mcnts} but mast like the preceding 
table be eoniidered os only an ap 
protimation to the reality Hiote 
marked (*] belong to natire powers 
IWpstiilaa. 

Benares •• •« <MO,000 

Cideutta m 600 OOO 

Madras and suburbs 40*051 
Patna M •• 313000 

• Lucknow 800000 

•Hyderabad 600000 

Dacca 180 000 

Bombay ^ - m 170000 
Burnt ICO 000 

Delhi ^ ISO 000 

Moonhedabad 160 000 

Poona MM** 110^00 

• Niupoor M 116000 

• Baroda 100 000 

Ahmedabad 100 OOQ 

• Cashmere 100^0 

Furmckabad 70 000 

blimpoor .. GO 000 

Agra CO OOO 

Bareilly GO 000 

Aurungabad GO 000 

Burdwan 64 OOO 

Bangalore 60 OOO 

Chupra 43 000 

Cnttaek 40 000 

Ju^rnauth 30 000 

• Faifiaiiipoor 30 000 

Therearemanyothertowns such as 

Amntsir Lahor^eypoor Bhurtpoor 
CuaIior,&e of considerable lUe and 
roL, I 


population but the partieulan have 
nerer bcM ascertninM 
In 1805, according to official re* 
turns transmitted the total number 
of Bntisii bom aubjeets in llmdostan 
was 31 000 Of these S3/KI0 were 
in the nrmy ns offiecra and pnrates 
the eiiil omeera of goreroment of alt 
dcsenptions were about 3000 the 
free nierehanta and manners who 
resided In India under corenant, 
alwut SOODi the ofCeers and prae 
titioncrs In the courts of Justice 300 
the remaining 1,700 consisted of ad 
venturers who had Bmu{!{d^ them* 
acKcaoullnvanouscBpamuca. Since 
the date BboTe>mentioned no detail 
ed rqiortB have been published , but 
there b reason to bellere that even 
now (1838) the total nuirber of Bri- 
tish subjects In llindostan does not 
exceed 40,000 the removal of the re- 
strictions on the coiaroeroal Inter 
course having, contnuy to expecta 
lion, added very few to the previoua 
number 

Comnored with the West Indies 
md other tropical regions llindos- 
tan may be considereuavery healthy 
country being little afBicted with 
many distempers that arc destructive 
In other countries Indeed one of 
the most striking features of the me 
dieal history of India IS. that It does 
not tolerate any infectious fever, ty- 

E huf, yellow fever, and the plague 
eing equally unknown cast of the 
Indus Cancer ia nearly unknown 
within the tropics and phthuls mil 
monslu is not eoraroon Scrophula 
IS rare, although instances occur from 
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particulai causes, and the formation 
of the stone in the bladder is but 
very seldom experienced Although 
the climate does not prevent attacks 
of the gout, yet they are ceitainly 
less common and severe than in cold 
countries, and quite unknown to the 
abstemious natives Acute rheuma- 
tism IS rare between the tropics, and 
the chronic kind is more easily cured 
than in Eui ope Within the last fif- 
teen years a new and very fatal dis- 
ease has visited at different times 
Hindustan, and swept off great num- 
bers of the natives ; but its vii ulence 
has latterly very much abated, as it 
oiiginally commenced, without any 
assignable cause, either fiom improve- 
ment of climate, diet, habits, or mode 
of treatment 

The army requiied for the piotec- 
tion of these extensive provinces, and 
foi the retaining them under due sub- 
ordination, although It presents a 
formidable grand total, probably does 
' not amount to the fifth of the numbei 
maintained by the Mogul soveieigns 
and then functional les, when that 
empire was in its zenith , 3'et, even 
under the ablest of the emperois, 
commotions in some quarter of then 
ill-subdued teriitoiies weie unceas- 
ing The Si itish s^ stem in India has 
always been to keep the troops in a 
constant. state of preparation ior war, 
but never to entei into unprovoked 
hostilities, or engage in any con- 
tests, except those rendered neces- 
sary by the principle of self-defence. 
At pi csent, u ith the exception of the 
Russian, the Biitish military force is 
probably the lai gest standing ai my in 
the world. In 179G it amounted to 
55,000 , in October 1826 it exceeded 
300,000 men, viz 

Artillery 15,782 


Native cax alrj' 26,094 

Infantry 234,412 

Engineers 4,575 

280,863 

King’s troops 21,934 


Grand total 302,797 men. 

Of these the irrcgulai s ol .ill descrip- 
tions amounted to 82,93/ men 


This formidable army is distributed 
throughout Hindustan under the or- 
ders of the supreme government, pro- 
mulgated through Its political agents. 
Commencing from the gieat stations 
in the Doab of the Ganges, at Ajmeer 
IS one coips,' another at Neemutch; 
a third at Mow ; all supplied from the 
Bengal army. These are succeeded 
by the Gujerat subsidiary forces, the 
field corps at Mulhgaum, and the 
Poona division, fuinished chiefl}' by 
the Bombay army The circle is fur- 
ther continued by the field force in 
the southern Maharatta countr}'; the 
Hyderabad and Nagpoor subsidiaries, 
composed of Madras troops; and 
the detachments from the Bengal 
establishment forming the Nerbudda 
and Saugur divisions, from whence 
the cordon terminates in Bundelcund. 
Such IS the general outline, liable, of 
course, to temporary modifications, 
and occasional change in the selec- 
tion of stations. At present, with 
the exception of a tract thirty-five 
miles broad on each side of Aseer- 
ghur, theie is an unbroken line of 
communication through the British 
teriitory fiom Bombaj to Calcutta. 
The statement of the levenue and 
aggregate debt of the three presiden- 
cies will be found under the article 
BrNGAL ” 

For many years after the com- 
mencement of the Briiish empire in 
India, the unavoidable necessity of 
extending its conquests was one of 
-the gieat disadvantages attached to 
its dominion, for the wider they 
spread, the more assailable did they 
become In more recent times a 
process exactly the reverse has been 
taking place, and the augmentation of 
territory, by appi oaching the natural 
barriers of Hindustan in place of ex- 
tending the defensive line of frontier, 
has actually diminished it. Between 
Calcutta and the Indus there is now 
no hostile boundarj', nothingbutstatcs 
bound together by a sense of common 
.interest, or a comparatiicl^’ small 
proportion of ill-disposed population, 
icndcicd incapable of rearing a hos- 
tile standard. But the mnltiphcation 
of the points of defence is urged, the 
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^ecrtftteil Vfant of snno/AnM ounftt 
^«<i (o be tiAen ioto eetiMtlentioe 
■nit {(• new tUnaiioii bn* not bnmtnt 
the ilnti«ii jfOfenjinmt Into eonuet 
«ith aaj’ttatc that b»a iho j»o*ff to 
ctre mucit trout le All witlun Ine 
laduf it ci>nw>liJstc4 ttnJcrone ron 
f((>Jcrati(in.f>r wllrli the Hrlti h fo» 
tcmmmt ItlhehcwJ wliile ibr Itidut 
omliitdetert iirr«ent nltarficreealntt 
romtnon nmnt of lonj ojtaintt 

tol»litjr Inmttont In the eo«irtr m afict 
no ttatr wIiateTcr ran be wbolljr to* 
ciirr To rtrcde It often iBoreba* 
lanloui than to adiaflcet and no ar 
pimeot can In* neectiarj’ to demon 
atratr bow vain would be the ee|*ec> 
tatlon of auirmentin,, our tecunljr bjr 
diminuhios our (lOWcr and a*ctn 
dane; One ccftam Iwncfit bat al 
read) rrtnlird totliellriittbdofntnloni 
fnim the new order of tbin;:* obldt 
if tmoinmty from the ratigot of a 
handtiii f^rratol and o^mirti 
o itbtii ibe limn t of |llndo«lan.a^ntt 
tberreurmirrof which It could otter 
lie aecufe wbde an « jlum remained 
where the dqimUiort cotdd mufier 
end rrt?r«b ffencelarward cbm> 
iinr If da%er« «ri*e to llmdottan 
Ibcr will lie internal and jtrratlj 
attributable to the n<sbstnce of the 
local (mreminenit. 

In direct and autbotiialite eonlrol 
the doratiiinn of the Untidi gorem 
ment eaten U inurli farther than tliat 
fiot<e aedlj’ ant prior d}naitjr who* 
ihtr 1 aian or Mopilj )ct the Utter 
ao long at liiq attained frant pertc* 
culioot had netliinik to apm^iend 
ftoRi the eeltguin o( tlic Uindoot 
ami tiitiori protet that the commo* 
liont which a„itaied the Mahomedan 
monarchlu cldcfljarote from thnr 
own internal diitmtlont and lultonal 
4i pules Neither does it 0 |ipear that 
anfjinoreanqueniri crer employed 
ditciplined corpt of their own eoun 
tomen in dcrcnco of tiietr own so- 
vereignl) although thejr had to eon 
tend with one very nutnerout inbe 
the Hindoo wfidethellntuh, more 
adrantaaeonsty tiiiiated hate two to 
put in motion aKnmit each other, ond 
Ilf proceta of time lany raise up a 
tinrd* l^aeh foreign inveder certainly 


favoured hit own ceuntiymen tiot i 
was bylicfttiwlng on tliem places an< 
Iii,,h appointments whirii etcitei 
envy wiiiiout n^entially atrcngtbeti 
Ing his domination Besulri tlierc 
iorr, total alntircnee from persecu 
lien the nrituh government. In i 
poweffut corps entirely Furopcar 
and totally ditiinstddied from Ih 
nallvts liy colour, language, and man 
new possesses a aoiidity and cor 
»\ tcntenurhbeyondanyorUiepnu 
Maliomcdan dynaiiie» 

In the constitution ofthejiceului 
circiimiiancea of its aitiiation lh 
character of fit dominion and lh 
halms of the people With whom it 1 
associated either as to Its domesti 
or extcmal telationv— this govern 
ment is not a |iure dcspotiim bu 
one of Uw and respnnsitntiir, unde 
numetous and salutary rliects Th 
adinlnUirators of that governmer 
escfciie adclrgalrd power; they at 
acrotmtsbie i^ts ammable li> lh 
law of En land the Court of Dirtf 
tors the Court of iVopncteta ill 
Commi sionrrs for Indian Aflatrc lh 
two hmrsev of Farhamrot thecraini 
and the Ilritl li public They recori 
regularly faithfitUy and minutely a 
Ihdr Irantseilons, with a icrupulowt; 
of rueiness unprertdcoieil In an; 
othrr country ns well as tlicirspcdi 
reasons for evert measure, legal poll 
tind ornnaneh) At present thelegu 
lathe enactment moil wanted is on 
to clieck 1 iiropean meddling and m 
novBiion and a heavy rrsponinulit; 
will rest with those who subvert ii 
without clear and satufactovy ground 
for presuming Uiat a more perfee 
system of administration will be sul 
aiitii ed 

The dominion eaerelicd by thi 
Bntuh nation In llmdosian notwitli 
standing certain imperfection , bai 
on the stliole most undoubtedly bee 
WneGctnl to the great mass of th' 
native population aIiliou„li the pc 
culiar elrnimtiancei in which it i 
placed precludes tho hl^^ber elasse 
from any partiapation in the snpeno 
functions of tiie state Indeed ihi 
natives of India aecustomed eiihe 
to absolute command or implicit 
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dience, have not been practically 
found to make a beneficial use of 
delegated authority. Stiictly speak- 
ing, however, those whom the British 
have superseded were themselves 
strangers, and attention>to dates will 
shew by how very short a tenure 
most of their possessions were held. 
The strength of the existing govern- 
ment has had the effect of securing 
its subjects, as well from foreign de- 
predation as from internal commo- 
tion, advantages rarely experienced 
by the subjects of Asiatic states, 
which, combined with a domestic 
administration more just in its prin- 
ciples, and executed with far greater 
integrity than the native one which 
preceded it, sufficiently account for 
the improvements that have taken 
place. 

On the other hand, were the terri- 
tories so unexpectedly acquired to 
be restored to the natives, we should 
only transfer them from a state of 
the profoundest peace to sanguinary 
distractions, to profligate adventurers, 
and, most probably, to some rival 
European power We cannot now, 
therefore, from a principle of justice 
and mercj, renounce the many mil- 
lions we have so long and so effec- 
tually protected ; and, with all our 
superior advantages, theie is no rea- 
son to apprehend that the duration 
of the British empire shall not, at the 
least, equal that of the Moguls In 
fact, if India be hereafter lost to 
Britain, it will be owing to circum- 
stances wholly extraneous to the sys- 
tem of government hitherto pursued, 
or to some dereliction from the energy 
of that system. Time is certainly 
wanting for the present generation to 
forget their past habits, and to ac- 
quire information on practical points, 
in which they are most deficient j for, 
owing to the long-subsisted anarchy 
in Hindostan, all the relations of the 
community had become confused. 
On the British government will de- 
volve the task of inculcating the 
principles of mild and equitable rule, 
distinct notions of social observances, 
and a just sense of moral obligations, 
the progressive result of which must 


inevitably be the adoption of a purer 
and moi e sublime system of religion. 
— {Colehrookcy Sii Wtlhain Jones, F. 
Buchanan, Sir Henry Strachey, Pnn- 
sep, the Marquis of Hastings, JSrshne, 
C. Grant, Tucher, Rennell, 5th Re- 
port, Public MS. Documents, 


HINDOSTAN, NORTHERN. 

This alpine country commences on 
the west of the Sutuleje river, about 
the seventy-seventh degree of east 
longitude, fiom whence it stretches 
in the form of a waving parallelogram, 
slanting to the south until it reaches 
the Teesta river, in Ion. 88“ 30' E., 
beyond which, among the mountains, 
the Buddhist Lama doctrines prevail. 
In length it may be estimated at 600 
miles, by eighty-five the average 
breadth. 

Within the above limits. Northern 
Hindostan may be considered as se- 
pal ated from Tibet, or Southern 
Tartary, by the Himalaya mountains; 
and on the south from the Mogul 
provinces of Upper Hindostan by 
the line where the lower ranges of 
hills press on the vast Gangetic plain ; 
but a belt of flat country about twenty 
miles in width having always been lefr 
in possession of the hill chiefs, it will 
also be described along with the hilly 
portion of their dominions The 
principal modern territorial and poli- 
tical subdivisions which the above 
geographic space at present exhibits, 
are noticed below, and under each 
head respectively further particulars 
will be found , but the attention of 
the reader is more especially directed 
to the general description of the 
Nepaulese dominions, as being in 
reality applicable to the whole of 
Northern Hindostan, of which they 
still occupy two-thirds, and before 
the war of 1815 occupied almost the 
whole 

1. Country between the Sutulcje 
and Jumna. 

8 Gurwpl or Serinagur. 

3. The sources gf tho Ganges. 

4. Kumaon 

5. Paikandi, 

6. Bhutant, 
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Jr The Nqratitew ^omlntonf 

8 The Sikkim IWa t terrltonn 
ThelflhAbitsnli orihitbill/itgiofl, 
both before and afier liielr eonTtrtion 
to the Drabmlnical tmrtf, maiotmocU 
but little intercourie with their touth 
cmneubbours and arc probabl/ the 
only Hindoo pecmle who have ncrer 
been ilKturbed, rar less subdued^ bv 
any Mahoniedan conqueror Towarus 
the conclusion of the clj;hteenlli, and 
in the commencement of the tilne* 
tcenth century, they fell whollr tinder 
the yoke of the Oorkhaa who ob* 
aerrine the most Jealous system of 
exelusion until times quite recent 
their interior condition remained a 
mere matter of conjecture t but war, 
the great promoter of disooreriea In 
geography, hanng remored the red 
we are now nearly as well aequainted 
srith their local cimtmstanees, as 
with those of many old provinces 
long possessed. In j 8^ Cant Her 
bert estimated the superficial extent 
of the mountainous ct>untrj now 
comprised williio the limits of Bn 
tish India at about S3 000 square 
miles, 

HiMatAtsaiiua.r-*A fortress In the 
provluee of Malwa ninety miles 
north fram Oojein lat SrS9 V*, 
loo 7S* 48 Tlic ndge of moun> 
tains that bound ^falwa to the north 
catends in a direction nearly north 
and aonth to tins place forms an 
angle here, and diverges to the west* 
ward This fortress is surrounded 
by a deep natural ravine 850 feet In 
length and SOO in breadth the aides 
perpendicular, on the Inner of which 
the walla of the fort are built There 
are three made eauseways leading 
to the gates. Ilmslaisghnr has been 
in possession of the Ifolcar family 
since the middle of the 18th century, 
and by the natirea is considered one 
of the strongest castles in their do- 
fflinioaf yet it was earned by assault 
In 1804 with little loss by a detach 
ment under Colonel Monsoo during 
the campaign against Jeswunt lUiw 
Holear 

HiNOuwoirAirr.— A laree trading 
town in the province of uundwona, 


forty five miles S W from Nsgpoor | 
lat S0»srN,lon 78*54 £ 
HfKArooa.^A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahalmd forty-seven miles 
5 hy\\ fiom Allahal^ , tat.94%0' 
K Ion 70*S3'E. 

ICiauu— A populous villara in 
the Balsghaut ceded district of Bel 
iarv, with a smsll fort well-built 
in the modem style and protected 
^a ditch and glacis dutant about 
twelve miles south west from the 
town of Beilar).!— 
tliisaa.F'^ town in the province 
of Delhi the anoent canitm of the 
country now known by Ine name of 
tlurrianna lat 88*57 N , Ion 75*^ 
£., 105 miles k\.N \\ from the aty 
of Delhk The remains of this piece 
cover a great eltent, but are nuw so 
utteriy ruinous as to preclude tlie 
nostibliiy of aieertalmng its on^nal 
limits In 1800 it contained only 
SOO men brides a garrison of 800 
soldiers, wJiieb was soon afterwards 
withdrawn The palace of Sultan 
£erose stands in what was tha een 
tre of the etty and has very esten 
uresubicmncan apartments Close 
to the palace u an iron pillar rather 
less tlian that at Joebut near Delhi 
called Ferote Shall s lath There 
are also several large tank many 
wells and sestigea of the Chitlung 
nullah, or water course conducting 
the waters of the Jumna are atiu 
visible.«-(LInrf ilAi/rtjr) 

UioKBA f or LolbadjfaJ^An un 
known rmon adjacent to \ tinan In 
China said to be situated between 
07* and 08* £., and conjectured to 
be the Borkhampti country 
lIorwAMOEiiii.— A peninsula Join- 
ed to tha islond of Ceram by a nor 
row Isthmus called the pass of Ta- 
noeno which was not onijr prodiic 
live of clovo trees but yimded idio 
large quantities of nutmegs Of these 
last what was called the great nut- 
meg forest was destroyed tiy the 
Dutch in 1CG7 Great quantities of 
wo are also produced nerc which 
the Dutch monopoUxe 
Hog Istx .— a small island in the 
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Eastern seas^ about twenty miles in 
circumference,' lying off the north- 
eastern extremity of Java j lat. 7° Si' 
S., Ion. 114° 55' E. 

Hog Istr — A long narrow island 
lying off the west coast of Sumatra, 
between the second and third degrees 
of north latitude, and about forty 
miles in length, bj’ three the average 
breadth 

-Hog Islf — A small islet thus 
named, in the province of Auranga- 
bad, harbour of Bombay'. 

Holcab. — See Inhobc. 

Hoobly (Hamli) — K town in the 
province of Bejapoor, thiiteen miles 
S E. from Darwai , lat 15° 20' N., 
Ion 75° 15' E. This has for many 
years been a place of great trade, 
and in 1820 was estimated to con- 
tain 15,000 inhabitants. The sur- 
rounding country is well wooded and 
watered, and an extensive traffic in- 
land and with the sea-coast is carried 
on. The bankers are numerous and 
rich, and extend their commercial 
intercourse by means of agents as far 
north as Surat, eastward to Hydera- 
bad, andsouthwaid to Seringapatam. 
There are no public or private build- 
ings of any note ; and although there 
are two forts, neither are capable of 
opposing any resistance to an army. 
Near to Hoobly, and to many other 
towns in this part of India, the ruins 
of mosques and Mahomedan burying- 
grounds prove that there were for- 
merly a great many inhabitants of 
that religion, but they are now so 
reduced in number that in twenty 
towns and villages there is scarely 
one to be found, and where there 
are a few, they are found subsisting 
on alms, in a miserable state of pride, 
poverty, and contempt. In 1673 this 
place was attacked by the Maharatta 
chief Sciajee, at which time the 
English factory here was plundered, 
and sustained a loss of 8,000 pago- 
das , in 1685 It was taken by Sultan 
Mauzum, Aurungzebe’s son. 

In 1804 Hoobly was in possession 
of the Furkiah Maharatta family, at 
which time, when General Wellesley 


was maicliing south after his 
paign against Sindia, it was besieged 
by the Siisoubab, or depuiy of the 
Peshwa. The garrison in the fort, 
on hearing of the general's ai rival in 
their neighbourhood, requested his 
interference, and sent him a letter 
addressed to the deputy by the Pesh- 
wa, directing him to give old Hoobly 
and its dependencies to Bapoo Fur- 
kiah, his highness's bi other-in-Iaw, 
and the very person for w'hom the 
garnson already held it. On the 
other hand, the deputy produced the 
Peshwa’s older, commanding him to 
besiege and take the place from Fur- 
kiah by force, and before this mud- 
walled village he had been detained 
SIX weeks In this dilemma. General 
Wellesley recommended a suspension 
of hostilities to both parties, until 
the Peshw-a’s real intentions with 
respect to the destination of the 
place were ascertained ; which sound 
advice was acquiesced in — {MSS , 
Moore, Orme, ^c.) 

✓ 

Hooghlil ^ Hugh) — K district in 
the province of Bengal, situated be- 
tween the twenty-second and twenty- 
third degrees ot north latitude. It 
is comparatively of recent creation, 
being composed of sections from 
Burdwan, Midnapoor, and other ad- 
jacent districts of greater antiquity. 
To the noith it is bounded by Burd- 
wan and Eishenagur, on the south 
it has the sea; on the east Jessoie 
and the Sunderbunds; and on the 
west Midnapoor. The whole of this 
teintory consists of low, 6at land, 
very fertile, but much entered with 
jungle on the sea-coast, where it is 
remarkablyunhcalthy. Like the other 
southern jurisdictions, it has an ex- 
cellent inland navigation, being in- 
tersected in everj' dii ection by rivers 
and their branches, which were for- 
merly rendered almost impassable by 
the number of dacoits and river pi- 
rates. On the banks of the rivers 
near the sea, salt of an excellent 
quality is manufactured on govcin- 
ment account, which, in the opinion 
of tlie natives, possesses peculiar 
sanctity, as being extracted from the 
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«f thnr ma^iiruWv <0 the t<rr«14cnr7 
•rr bctirr arijualaiM «ith (tit o) 1 
Iff l•a•«f tlir rttufltfj |S«n |l•‘l*t 
ef rttni Mhrf itt tna* 
liir header ef tuU«r< (Immir « ef 
whft4t ihe ImitR ef llw 
lloe-lil) ill thct lie* alaaic t«mt 
rewatUMj pfilj In I *3 ihc; 
•motietc4 te cvtin^eer Acrer4in^ 
le ihe Rrabminttai iriklt m elJev 
etin Inirtis bmrlf f4’cum for tier 
t^r and fin tnnd mjnjeimtt In I «• 
for at mnaj )cgir» »i ihrm we 
liiifi en Ihe human hmljr that U lo 
**7» ihCny-flTe tmffuina Tfth imt 
la nttnbuteJ to Att|:lna nnd Amni 
|««n ef the decUMlwn or aanen^ 
lironeunrnl hr n «ldow «t Ihe time 
ef her •leciiifing the pile In 1^01 


ft ii»*al e iav*» 

f h>i*rja it en^i n lni**ej h 
| vkt|»<in ef iStte Hint « li» 0 e 

lnlH!3i'r rn >»« ef 
f a (c<^ I 1 eith f (ti 

f\ raj«fwf<rl a *»**e i*-»-fff ffij 
an il! r ef r« 

e iff iVal iJmAfn -Jilt n I it r j 

• ehS f •t/ii Ia » Ki 

aia-><r« eak terttrr if a? tn «*ia il u 
if»rl • if n I' »• ( * !*»'»»'« f 

rffxti “«f«i *?4*trMyn f ir 

It tu^ir ,t) 

It kbuta ->An »»te-i men {1 
the pfBtiVT ef lie-''** Ihe 
ef iff {«rtfd «e «f> UV 1 , *1 -a e I M 
the eni |{n< It r'lr tern 

laM at r« a* H» fvl «| tai 
IS l»fi l-A 'N !><} iI/» 
M-k-al rvnrft)<»f«'t |lta •• a l'•an 
ef ef 1 -<r Iw f |l f I *>4 f er 
pntief if'eertlrtn t eirflfrC an* 
ftR efc^ the if It a e*i IT rthatw 
iJttf •fir Irt It e Trrne* 
Itktih raiiP-tr>e« arJ Da^ra hal 
each • fartefj hetr rit »oh*r<p 
•rrr each permmevl in pninma n 
limn at rer»pa»*^rn4f4 Oiihtn ihr 
riKei «»f iw »A r* fcVff the tim 
U r*** eT^ra*»ii»tt) ef 
I life •■Hf Wl {• • 1 1 U,^ l^cH 
t«<*asnadaaUhv^ a*«U<il Ut \\v\ 
latch fa (l II itt>cti*»^le fof* 
fpeat Ihcrr »n> fee n «An m* 
n r fe di fa I fcvAi vach eij rr e*e 
nJlfd •*•!«; Ihe eih f llpo^Str 
e»ih li ira Ih»*Ii ef whtcS 

are In ite pe«ie«i mi cd I tirv*icen 
ti I ft'AatU* e ihki Ihe n»*^e ef 
Itn* * I rnl tnceil inc4 tn 1 alia 
lie S^fOca a lit loft icf lifts, a), ehcre 
1(1 c»«ejrt»«n 

TheUutrliln If *5 and the I n 
(h h III IA|0 nrtrjnffS'lttrJ iiilmtM 
laeieilr* at tl t«ptac-vi but ihfir In le 
«a«Rrtatli eriKirlctl anl«iitj«tte 
rentiRttal nactinnt tnK>a.|jieffst 
imeiu ipiatrri Ihai oenirre I hciwtrn 
ihe Me*ntt« and I urii}>ean« ha; j^in) 
at lleopM^ ehltli ihm Wl e,etl te 
the lonuTurte Ibe Mt^nU In 
tcnltd It null a atrapj; arm^, and Ihe 
alrttcontlmml ittm: montha ant a 
luff tlurin* nhUli time the IVtlu 
psif le made tiianv « ffvtt of fulm ] 
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sion, and agreed to pay a tribute; 
but all were rejected by the besiegers, 
who having sprung a mine, earned 
the place by assault. The slaughter 
of the Portuguese was very great; 
many, in attempting to escape to then 
boats, were drowned , a few reached 
their ships in safety, but these also 
weie immediately attacked. The cap- 
tain of the largest ship, on board of 
which were embarked 2,000 men, 
women, and children, with all their 
wealth, rather than yield to the Ma- 
homedans, blew up his ship, and 
many others imitated this example. 
Out of sixty-four large ships, fifty- 
seven grabs, and 200 sloops, which 
were anchoied opposite to the town, 
only one grab and two sloops got 
away ; and these owed their safety 
to the bridge of boats, constructed 
by the Moguls below Hoogblj% at 
Seerpoor, having been broken by 
catching the fiames from the confla- 
gration of the fleet. 

In 1686 the English were involved 
in hostilities by the imprudence of 
three of their soldiers, who, quai relhng 
in the bazar with some of the nabob's 
peons, were wounded. The gairison 
of the English factory were called out, 
and an action ensued, in which the 
nabob's troops were defeated, sixty of 
them bmng killed, and a considerable 
number of them wounded, and a 
battery of eleven guns spiked and 
destroyed. At the same time the 
town of Hooghly was cannonaded 
by the fleet under Captain Nicholson, 
and five hundred houses burned. 
This was the first action fought in 
Bengal by the English : but the re- 
sult was a disgraceful peace, the Mo- 
gul government then subsisting in 
full vigour. An arrangement was 
afterwards made with the foutdai, or 
military superintendent of the dis- 
tnet , but the agent and council, con- 
sidering that Hooghly was an open 
town, retired on the 20th December 
of that year to Chuttanuttee, or Cal- 
cutta.— (Jffrnce, Stewart, JtenneU,i^c,) 

Hooghly Riveb. — ^A river in Ben- 
gal, which communicates its name to 
the preceding town and distnct. It 


is formed by the junction of the Cos- 
simbazar and Jelhnghy, the two west- 
einmost branches of the Ganges, 
after which it flows past Calcutta, 
and is the only branch of the Ganges 
navigated by large vessels, although 
the entrance is dangerous, and the 
channel up to the town intricate and 
fluctuating. When joined by the 
Roopnarrain, a very expanded sheet 
of water is formed ; but it has many 
shoals, and as it directly faces the 
approach from the sea, while the 
Hooghly turns to the right, it occa- 
sions the loss of many vessels, which 
are swept up the Roopnarrain by the 
force of the tide. The eddy caused 
by this bend of the Hooghly has form- 
ed a 'most dangerous sand, named 
the James and Mary, around which 
the channel is never the same for a 
week together, lequiring frequent 
surveys. 

The bore, or sudden influx of the 
tide, commences at Hooghly point, 
where the river first contracts its 
width,andis perceptible above Hoogh- 
ly town So quick is its motion, that 
It hardly employs four hours in tra- 
velling from the one to the other, al- 
though the distance is nearly seventy 
miles. It does not run on the Cal- 
cutta side, but along the opposite 
bank, from whence it crosses at Chit- 
poor, about four miles above Fort 
William, and proceeds with great 
violence past Barnagore, Duckinsore, 
&c. On Its approach boats must im- 
mediately quit the shoie, and seek 
for safety in deep water in the middle 
of the river, which is little aflected. 
At Calcutta it sometimes has an in- 
stantaneous rise of five feet. 

Only that portion of the Ganges 
that lies in the most direct line from 
Gangoutri in the Himalaya to Sagor 
Island is considered holy by the 
Brahminical Hindoos, and named the 
Ganga, or Bhagii atlii ; the Hooghly 
river, therefore, of European geo- 
graphers, IS revered by them as the 
true Ganges — {Rermell, Lord Valen- 
tm. Colonel Cotebrooke, ^e.) 

Hookeby — A. town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, fifty-five miles 
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tma Mnrilclii l<i IS* 13* 
N, Ion. *4*4ri~ ■JliU if now ■ 
|K»or inwR but itlll cxbibit% 
oru once tlRtm hln;ctmt!ttton. 
ll «ST tubicct to u MahomnJin m* 
tfft^ ibc U»t Rf the 
rhlcH ««« AMulKhmid wbotiM 
tfcthrancd hr the then Htja af l*«r 
ncll** Bfiil uinl In A*!) 104*1 An 
ttntttecc«>rut Bltempt na« mBtlf tn 
rRB«tate a •nrr^rin* ton itne« »hUh 
the Ma*ionic<Un« nave continued to 
drehne and lire now (ncrcnitMTcrty 
-^Ifcwr «c) 


ihlrllj tettled, that erety crtntn;* 
whet] the ^fahanitta ann/ encamped 
thejr touM count ttm tniaif,e« in 
fbrne* ihewnth orihenreilout dar 
— ( Ifanr 4e) 

llooMnAtao -•A town (n the pro* 
ttnee of Secdrft lwtntx*thrce mdea 
wett from the cifr of fieedert taL 
jr4irN.. Ion 77* 1*. 

llDejiiirc.>-A tniall town In the 
protince of Malwa prrsunnah of 
\fundet«or» iitualed on the banka of 
the Toomhtf rirer 


lleetiooanaoeo — A email hill 
fori in the jaore teminrin thirt) 
fire mitee N K. from Fcnnipipatam. 
ThM fontcea cocen a little Itofatcd 
conical irraaite rock of a trry elt^ 
lar apptannee eaeccdtn^l} orecipl 
tonti and erdifitculi atcetifttlie path 
near the ton belns carried throujdi 
the bodjr of the tock from whence 
Clie aid of a ladder fa reciuitlte to 
read] the enclotcd emooth cap on the 
•uminlt Small aa arc the difflcn«}(mt 
of thia droo; It eafiHat* four or fite 
diatiflct Itcri of fortification*. The 
oomnatidaata liouae and a amall 
temple are cotnprrfiendcd ailihin the 
ar»11« at the foot of the rock The 
pettidi ll of trrj imall citcnt and 
ronialni onira few ttraj; tins habita* 

llooLT 0»iaar**A town In the 
Mcmwc llaja • lerritonec ISO mUra 
N n from Scrlngapatam | UU 14* 
I*., Ion 7&*4S E. The fort here b 
of a ai}ttare form, adth tnwera at the 
anglet, and two on each face, hut H 
b not a atronj* place The pettah la 
citenibr and tolcraUj well buttt, 
and cnetoied lijr a bad wall and ditch 
During the ralni the weittm wall of 
the fort lawaihed bftheOudra rber 
In 1703 tfooty Onore wai taken hy 
a detachment under Captain I lltfe 
and completely aacked and detiroyed 
Inr the Jlfaharaitaa who got all the 
pluAiter attftou,^h they had none of 
the l^htine Pnor to the Miharatia 
InTaiton tne adjaeent countiy waa 
remarkably well peopled and cultl 
tated An offiecr ot that rapactoai 
nation, describing it, said it wm so 


llooneoeitDi—A prfgunnah tn the 
prniince of D^anoor tltoaled on 
the lotith bank ot the Kruhna rircf, 
which for about twcUe tndea from 
the Kapcti Simgiim (orJunrt{on)fonna 
lit northern boundary ThrMoodgul 
trrntory twinnging to the Kiram, 
bound* ti on tlte ca*t Csr about cigh 
teen mlln and on the south are se» 
ma! Independent dc«»yc%hipi The 
arm of the whole petgunnah may be 
citimatcd at 076 square ladet > oil 
Ihreodburiht of this space Including 
all its tcntml nonlicm. and eastern 
parts are lesel, or nearly to Tbesv 
I* tiiiie wood cacept the etergrown 
Inith Jungle of the irntte arable land, 
none of the hilts yielding any uieful 
limber ) Indeed, manr of them are 
quite bare A black allutUl toll 
apparently of romUrrable fcnility 
occupies the whole of the northern 
and eastern and miidi of the central 
portions, etcry where of an adequate 
depth. 

iloongoond It comprehended In 
the anrimt Carnatic and Canarcse 
ll the unW ersai language It tontaina 
105 Inhabited places reported to 
possess 0,710 houses, and 31,0)^ 
|iersent or fortymine to the souare 
mile The fuiiest population is found 
In the asrieultural towns of Itoon 
goood, Kandgul, and Keloor, wlileh 
altogether contain aliout 6 40/ per 
sons The largest manufactimng 
town named ikul contains only 
SA70, and Amcerghur 1,800 ncraont 
The two most inielllgeni tribes are 
the Idngawunt, or lay dungum, and 
the Dhungur, end amount to alxiat 
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half of the 'whole ; the remainder 
consists of a great variety of Hindoo 
tribes, and a few Mahomedans. The 
system of katkaee, or indiscriminate 
pillage, broke out here prioi to 1790, 
and subsisted up to the very day of 
the British conquest in 1818 — the 
famine of that year also loosened 
the bonds of society, set every man 
against his neighbour, and consum- 
mated its ruin. The instantaneous 
transition from this state of anarchy 
to one of entire subordination and 
tranquillity on the establishment of 
the British government, appeared al- 
most miraculous; and so early as 
18^1 there was nothing to indicate 
that they had not been a civilized, 
orderl)', and moral people for a cen- 
tury preceding. — {Marshall, S. Thac- 
leray, ) 

Hoosheahpoor — A small town in 
the province of Lahore, foity-five 
miles north from Luddeeanna, lat. 
31®35'N, Ion. 75“ 52' E. 

Hoseepooe — ^A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Sarun, 
eighty-two miles N W from Patna , 
lat. 26“ 25' N , Ion. 84“ 17' E. 

Hosso DunoA. — A small town in 
the Malabar province, forty-one miles 
S. by B. from Mangalore; lat. 12° 10' 
N , Ion. 75“ 10' E. This place is in- 
habited by a few Puttah Brahmins 
who serve a temple, and whose an- 
cestors were put there by the Ikery 
Haja, who built the fort. 

Hossobetta.“-A small town on 
the sea-coast ol the Canara province, 
fourteen miles S, by E. from Manga- 
lore ; lat. 1 2° 42' N,, Ion. 75“ E Near 
to this lb a laigc straggling town 
named Manjeswara, containing many 
good houses, chiefly' inhabited by 
Moplm s, Buntars, and Biluars. The 
principal inhabit.ints of Hossobetta 
and of inan^v other tow ns are Concanics, 
or people descended from natives of 
the Concan. It is reported they fled 
hither to escape a persecution at 
Govny (Goa), their native countrj’, 
an order to conicrt them having ar- 
riied from Portugal. The rich im- 
mediately rcmo\cd, and the poor 


who were left behind \vere converted 
to what was then called Christianity. 
— (JP’. Buchanan, 4'c ) 

Howeraghavt I'ihe pergunnah ofk 
— See Bunee 

Hudeah. — A town in the Delhi 
province, fifty miles S.W. from Lud- 
deeanna, respecting the condition of 
which quarter, scarcely any thing is 
known. Lat. 30“ 1 1' N., Ion. 75“ 36' 
E. 

Hudsoo River. — k. wide and re- 
markable river of the DecOan, which 
is supposed to have its source in the 
elevated table-land of Mynpat, in the 
province of Gundwana, not far from 
the spot from whence issue the Ma- 
hanuddy and Sone rivers. 

Hue { 0 ) HtiefoJ. — A town in the 
empire of Cochin China, of which, 
in 1820, it was the capital, having 
been the royal residence for nearly 
twenty >ears, lat. 16° 19' N, Ion. 
107“ 12' B. It Stands about ten miles 
up a barred river, but bi oad river of 
the same name, accessible to large 
vessels at high water only, and bui- 
rounded by a double ditch, said to 
be five miles in circumference. It is 
fortified after the Eui opean manner, 
by walls built of bi ick, united by a 
'cement in which white sugar is said 
to be a principal ingredient. The 
fortress is of a square form, and 
armed with many cannon of different 
calibre*) fi om the king’s aisenal, which 
is usually said to contain 2,000 pieces 
A strong fleet of gallics is usually 
stationed here, and others arc an- 
nually constiucted in the buildmg- 
yaids, some aftci the European plan, 
and others a mixture of all models 
The population in 1822 was estimated 
at about 30,000. — {Lieut. White,Ci ata- 
furd's JSBsston, ^c.) 

H uGHLv {dish ict, town, and river) — 
Sec Hoogiily. 

HuLtYiiALL (or HulltalJ. — A 
town in the proiince of Canara, 
twenty' miles S.W. fiom Daiwvar, lat 
15° 21' N , Ion. 74“ 50' E. In 1801, 
the Madras government, at the re- 
commendation of Colodcl Artlnu 
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IfcattvA* (^/frnJwmft |>«ff 
iM rr Ti <tr«y^A town and rc* 
Icbratril pbce of IftndoO ptlpima^ 
in the {trniiflro of Dclhli tliMrirt of 
^alufunpoor 110 inllra N1 from 
the «tr of Uflht bi i9*00'NMinn 
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ictrl of the ira lluniwaf, or lfo> 
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mrr In front of lfun{«ar vteuRtft 
mbh tame fi b, «bt<b tobn In 
iltoala to the ghauK to l« fed Op- 
potitf In llir toon la the tarrrd 
orll ofrhandnl Drat ohm there 1« 
■n ofSrbtlng pdmtrM | Init the 
aoel or trident of Mahadnu ofdefi 
fvrrrrfijr moned the aurntnit, itai 
oaerthmon liv « itorm loine jean 
era end haa not Item rtidae^ 
1 nc Pndifflinleal loam of Kanin!, on 
theriirralKnitloomnetbcloar may 
Ite eonil iered an annendagr. If not « 
rUallolIiirdoar * 
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Besides religious motives, great 
numbers resort hither for commer- 
cial purposes, Delhi, Lucknow, and 
other important towns being supplied 
from hence with the productions of 
the northern and western countries. 
The merchants usually travel in large 
caravans, and the cattle brought for 
saleareused also foi the conveyance of 
the merchandize. At the two annual 
fairs It IS supposed that from 200,000 
to 300,000 persons are collected; 
once in twelve years, when particular 
ceremonies are performed, the number 
has been computed at a million, and 
in April 1819, but probably exag- 
gerated, at two millions. The most 
conspicuous persons are thefakeers, or 
religious mendicants, of whom there 
are several sects; but the principal 
are the Gossains or Sanyassies, the 
Bairaggies, the Jogies, and the Udas- 
sies, which four classes are again 
subdivided, and branched out to a 
great variety. The most numerous 
are the Gossains, who during the 
Maharatta sway were sufficiently 
powerful to usurp a tempoiary su- 
periority, and not only collected du- 
ties on their own account, but regu- 
lated the police of the fair. 

The next powerful class are the 
Bairaggies ; but, from the year 1760 
until the Company obtained posses- 
sion of the Doab this tribe was de- 
barred from the pilgrimage; and, 
although the sway of the Gossains be 
over, they still occupy the best sta- 
tions at the fair. Many of these pro- 
fess a total disregard for worldly con- 
cerns, and appear in a complete state 
of nature, but among them are many 
men of considerable property, who 
assume only the semblance of the 
devotee, being in other respects well 
provided with the comforts and con- 
veniences of life Some of them 
follow the military profession, but 
the greater part are engaged in agri- 
cultural and commercial pursuits. 

The Gossains, the (Sanyassies, 
of the west of India,) are the wor- 
shippers of Siva or Mahadeva, and 
have taken vows of celibacy, and are 
distinguished by a wrapper of cloth 
dyed with red ochre. Those of Ben- 


gal are worshippers of Vishnu, and 
married The terra is a corruption 
of Goswami, lord of the bull, and 
ought, consequently, to have reference 
to Siva, The Baira^ies are religious 
mendicants, who, as their name im- 
plies, are supposed to be exempted 
from human passions. They are dis- 
ciples of Vibhnii,and are distinguished 
by two stripes of yellow ochre, or 
sandal, on the forehead, and a string 
of tulasi beads round the neck. The 
Udassies are followers of Nanok 
Shah, the founder of the Seik sect, 
and are known by a conical cap with 
a fiinge 

The Jogies are votaries of Siva, 
and have a longitudinal slit in the 
cartilage of the ear Another cus- 
tom prevails among the Gossains and 
Jogies which is uncommon among 
other Hindoos, that of burying then 
dead. All these sects engage in hus- 
bandry and commerce, but the pro- 
fession of arms is peculiai to the 
Gossains or Sanyassies. Some of 
them neier shave, but allow the hair 
of their head to grow to an extraor- 
dinary length, binding it round their 
forehead in small tresses like a tur- 
ban 

At the foot of the pass into the 
mountains above Hurdwar, there was 
formerly a post belonging to the 
Gorkhas, to which slaves were 
brought down from the hills and ex- 
posed for sale Many hundred poor 
wretches of both sexes, from three 
to thirty years of age, were formerly 
imported from all parts of the interior 
of the hills, and sold at prices from 
ten to 150 rupees The average 
price of camels from Lahore was 
seventy-five rupees, and common 
horses from S50 to 300 rupees, which 
fair still continues. The merchants 
never mention viva voce the price ol 
their cattle, but having thrown a 
cloth over their hands, they conduct 
their bargain by touching the joints 
of their different fingers, to prevent 
the bystanders from gaining any in- 
formation. 

No particular ceremony is used in 
bathing, which consists merely of 
simple immersion. The depth at the 
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ber of large and populous towns it 
then contained, must have been in a 
very buperior state of police and cul- 
tivali,on to what it cxhihited when it 
ill St came under the British domina* 
tion. It is also occasionally named, 
but It does not appear why, the Lesser 
Baloochistan. 

The country known by the dis- 
tinctive name of Hurriaiina includes 
the pergunnahs of Hansi, Hissar, 
IMlohim, Tosham, Baruallah, Bhehul, 
Beeree, Rotuk, Agrohn, and Jemaul- 
poor, and, excepting the northern 
and eastern part of the last-mention- 
ed division, IS an extensive plain, 
free from jungle, and remarkable for 
the depth to be penetrated before 
water can be reached, and the further 
west the more the difficulty increases. 
The depth of the water from the sur- 
face at Rotuk is seventy feet ; Mu- 
decna 100; Mohim 90, Mundahil 
109; Hansi 120; and at Hissar 136 
feet A large proportion of the vil- 
lages have small ^ shallow lakes, con- 
taining water sufficient for the inha- 
bitants and cattle throughout the 
year , but the cultivation is entirely 
-dependent on the monsoon, there 
being at present no artificial means 
of irrigation, and the wells too deep 
to supply the requisite quantity. Sul- 
‘tan Feroze brought the watei s of the 
Jumna to Hissar by a canal, which 
while It subsisted fertilized the coun- 
try, but It has been long choked up 
and almost effaced. 

The chief towns of Hurrianna aie 
Hansi, and Hissar, venerable for their 
'antiquity, Rotuk and Bhowany , but 
it contains also a number of large 
villages, where herds of cattle are 
pastured, and in the vicinity of which 
lions are said to be sometimes disco- 
vered Rotuk IS one of the best cul- 
tivated and least turbulent of the 
pergunnahs, and is said to have yield- 
ed M. Perron eight lacks of rupees, 
although be never established any 
regular authonty over the country. 
The assessment of Hurnanna prior 
‘to the British conquest is said to have 
been 7,14,508 rupees. The eastern 
quarter is inhabited mostly by Jauts, 
and the western by Riingurs, which 


is an appellation given to such of the 
Jaut tribes as have embraced the 
Arabian prophet’s religion. Both 
tubes are ferocious and uncivilized, 
and before the pressure of Biitish 
coercion were in a state of unceasing 
h5stility, town with town, village 
with village. 

During the flourishing peiiod of 
Mogul history this distnet was of 
gi eat value and importance, and 
usually considered as a personal ap- 
pendage of the heir apparent to the 
throne ; but after the dissolution of ^ 
that empire it had never in fact been 
subjected to any regular government, 
and although nominally forming part 
of Sindia’s foiiner dominions, and 
transferred to the British by the 
treaty of Suijee Anjengaun, the au- 
thority of either had never been sub- 
stantially established. The solici- 
tude of the supreme government to 
dispose of a large portion of its terri- 
torial acquisitions west of the Jumna, 
in a mannei consistent with the se- 
curity of that frontier, afforded an 
opportunity of combining with the 
accomplishment of that ol^ect a re- 
muneration foi the higher class of 
chieftains, who had distinguished 
themselves in the British cause The 
Hurrianna was in consequence ac- 
cepted and abandoned in whole or 
in part as jaghire, by the Nabob 
Bhumhoo Khan, by Ahmed Khan 
Buksh, by the Seik chieftains, Bhaugh 
Singh, and Bhye Laid Singh, and by 
Abul Summud Khan, an eminent 
warrior The difficulties which so 
many chiefs found insurmountable, 
arose from the martial and refi actory 
spirit of Its inhabitants, and from the 
piedatory habits of its barbarous 
neighbours the Bhatties. 

'Abul Summud Khan having spon- 
taneously relinquished his claims to 
this country, was reimbursed for the 
expense he had fruitlessly incurred 
in attempting its subjugation ; and in 
1809 the Bengal government resumed 
the district, and proceeded to intro- 
duce the Bntish authority, with the 
caution and moderation adapted to 
the exigence and semi-barbarous state 
of Its population. 
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vince of Gujerat, principality of Bans- 
wara, about thirty miles west of the 
town of Banswara ; lat. S3° 30' N., 
Ion 74 ® 3' E In 1830 it was the 
capital of a small feudatory named 
Dowlet Singh. — {Matcoivi, ^c.) 

Hussein Abdaul. — A beautiful 
valley in the north-west corner of the 
Lahore province, situated about twen- 
ty-four miles east from the Indus; 
lat, 33® 56' N , Ion. 72“ 25' E. This 
valley was always a favourite lesting- 
place of the Mogul emperors, during 
their annual migrations to Cashmere ; 
but the gardens and buildings have 
^ long gone to ruin. The tomb of a 
devout Mahomedan named Hussein 
Abdaul, which communicates the 
name, is partly composed of marble, 
and stands in a square enclosure. 
This person was a famous saint of 
Candahar, there known as Baba Wul- 
lee. The surname Abdaul in the 
Afghan language signifies mad In 
AD. 1809 the hills to the south of 
the valley of Hussein Abdaul formed 
the boundary of the Cabul dominions 
in this quarter of Hindostan. — 
phttislonct ^ c ) 

Husseinabah. — A. village in the 
province of Bengal, district of Dacca 
Jelalpoor, situated on the Isamutty 
river, twenty miles W.S.W. from the 
city of Dacca Near to this place on 
the west bank of the river there is a 
small Portuguese church, and the vi- 
cinity is inhabited by a population of 
native Catholics.— (i^u2/ar2o», «Jc.) 

Husseingunge — A town in the 
King of Oude’s reserved territones, 
situated about twenty -one miles west 
from Lucknow. 

Hussingabao ^ properly Hoshung- 
dbad) — A considerable town in the 
province of Candeish, situated on the 
south side of the Nerbudda, 135 
miles N.W. from Nagpoor , lat. S3® 
40' N, Ion. 77“ 51' E The bed of 
the Nerbudda here is much broken, 
and about 900 yards broad, but there 
are thirteen fords across within four- 
teen miles of the town. The best is 
at Goondra, three miles and a half 
east to ivhich there is a good carriage 


road. All the fords near Hussinga- 
bad become passable in the beginning 
of January ; in October the depth of 
water (which is remarkably sweet, 
and abounds with fish) in the shal- 
lowest parts near the town is between 
five and six feet. The valley here 
through which it runs, is but scan- 
tily cultivated, and that only con- 
tiguous to the villages, which lie 
scattered along the banks at consi- 
derable distances from each other. 
During part of the month of February 
the jungle here appears of the bright- 
est scarlet fiom the flowers of the 
iulea frondom, and at the same sea- 
son the bctssia latifulia perfumes the 
air with its powerful fragrance. The 
flowers of the tree last-mentioned are 
collected by the natives, and when 
dry have the appearance of berries, 
and are as sweet as raisins A vinous 
spirit with a smoky flavour is ex- 
tracted from them bj’ distillation. In 
1837 a vein of anthi,acite, or blind coal, 
was discovered here while digging 
a well through^ grauwacke and slate. 

Hussingabad has long been noted 
as an important position, and was 
visited by General Goddard, when 
marching from Bengal to Gujeiat by 
the route of Bilsah and Bopaul, to 
the Nabob of which place it then be- 
longed, but was subsequently wrested 
from him by the Raja of Nagpoor. It 
is now the capital of a large pergun- 
nah belonging to the British govern- 
ment, and being the key of this quar- 
ter of the Deccan, has been made a 
permanent station for a military de- 
tachment. In 1830, although the 
houses covered an extensive surface, 
they were meanly built, and thinly 
populated . — {Public Journals, Mal- 
colm, Heyne, ^c ) 

HussriNPon ( HosatnpurJ. — A 
town in the province of Delhi, sixty- 
five miles E from the city of Delhi ; 
lat 38® 44' N., Ion. 78® 9' E 

HusTiNAFoon for Hashna Na~ 
gara supposed site of a fa- 

mous and ancient city, much cele- 
brated in Hindoo mythological poems, 
fifty-nine miles N.E. from the city of 
Delhi ; lat. 39® 9' N., Ion. 77 “ 55' B. 
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llftftlrapara {« iwMijr 
8\> from pAftintkjrtir, on afnotirh 
of ihe r*fisr* r»rmr»l> tlt<* mim 
ciiannel of that rfter Thttf* mn*m« 
only n *miU fttaeo of «or>fiip Tlte 
ckint«ite ^ir of ll»« anctrnt eilr U 
miirclr corcrcil with Urj^e ant lull* 
which )»« !fl turrol the initnlnlantt of 
liie fuhaccot cminlrjr lo lutmo e tliM 
k hail Vcn ottctiirncil or unifojcd 
tijr the Trrtntiev— <11 At* ) 

UriVAtt,p-A town In thetiroiiiico 
ofAKahatni! IhiriT tniica S » fiom 
turrah; tai ,ton bOV^*! 

llrrrA. 1 — \ town an I pcrj;unnah 
Monpn]: lo thr Itnii h imrrmment 
in the proiinee \ f AtUhotwil water- 
nl hjr thr ^naut rtrrr and altoatn! 
thirt/AburinilcaS h;U ofNowtah 

!IrTTAaT^\ lar]K> town In the 
pmtmre of npjapoor thtri) (ivemitrt 
wr«t from the ancient nnitnt { tat 
1(P<I3 N ,loti ;i«n U Tli1«|ilaco 
Carntw on an raim kc conitnrrce 
with Dotnti^ <ufnt and other rm 
ItonuBic. ^le inanuOielurra are atlL 
and cotton uncos piece f^omli Ac., 
tail the atanfe artirfe I* ^lo. ffrre 
!• an etrclicnt dnrrum alia nr | lure 
ofaccoramodatlon for traTrllcta frtiri 
the appearance of which the impor 
tance of a town thrmshnut tlic \ ro> 
atnee nf ttnapoor na* n uatt; t« c*« 
timateiL It U capawe of todpnj; 
500 peraena the hor«e* and rameli 
bcine picmictcd ronnd the buitdinp 
which h naadsotneif Iniift of fice 
atone 

Huttany wa« a conMdcnhle place 
In 1C7D when it waa taken from Se- 
tajee (who had prerioualy Cediieed 
It) by the confedcRitea of Ilrjapoor, 
who proposed lo sell the inliwtanta 
for aiarca ; hut tins mcanirc waa 
warmly opposed by Sambluilfr, hern 
jee a revolted ton who not ueing able 
to carry hit point became reconaled 
lo Ids father The hn^liih factory 
at Camar in Norili Canara about 
the middle of the seventeentli century 
had conuderabte dealin^a at Iluttany 1 
but on account of iti tiirbilence and 
frequent revolutions the intercourse 
waa discontinued — (ilfooCf Ac ) 

Tout 


llvPAirra niTrn«-6er Jfiruii 
lliTta 

ifTATWAOt a^ V town in the King 
of On Ic s icmtofir* fifty milea east 
frrnn I ucLnow { lat SIT 4 N , Ion 
«!• XI K, 
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A Urge province of tlie Deccan 
which commumcatca Its name to ihe 
Kirama dominiona rollcciivelr, and 
aiiiiated lieiwccn the sixteentn and 
nineteenth drgreer of norlli latitude 
In length It mav he estimated at ^0 
mile* by 110 the average itreadth 
TfiU trrntory compoinl a con idem 
hie portion of annrnt Tchngana 
whicn (n the (nitiliitca of Acb^ !« 
tailed a di tnct of Dcrari but waa 
prohatty only In part poticMcd by 
dot rmpemr Dcshlca die original 
prosinccT of ltnlcrabad» Becderi and 
\anderr the Vmm aince hli notilU 
cal connection with the llntsu go- 
semtncnl has vreened the acctttiott 
nf vanou* eatroilce and fertile ihu 
tricts in AnntngM'od IWjapoor end 
Bms which I ate carried his fron 
tier north to ihr Tiiptce and W urda 
yitiT» and south lo the Toon tniJm 
anl Krishna llie ti‘**rrgate com 
prchcnls an area nf about Psi^OO 
Mpmre mdea I and the following arc 
the prlnciual trmtonal cuhdivi ions 
of the Hyderabad prosmer as disdn 
nlshed from other portions of the 
Sicam a ilomimomi hut our tnfomm 
tion rrsnectmi; their intemnl con li 
don and statistica eontinucs very 
dtfrclise and ought lo be remedied. 

1 PaunpiU 0 Colconda. 

S hidgheer 10 Coilconda. 

1 Chiinpoor ll Malkalr 

4 Danurconda. If Maiduck 

ft Knlgonda It. Kowlis. 

n. Curomumalt 14 hlgundcl 

7 ))Brangol Ifi Muilungtir 

0 Bonsheer 10 Ilamphcer 

Tlie suriace of llydere^d is an ele* 
sated table land hilly hut not moun- 
tainous With a climate of a more 
moderate temperature then ita latU 
tude would indica e At the city of 
I^dcrabad and m the tracts north 
of It the dicnnometer dunne three 
S X 
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months of the year is often so low 
as 46®, 40®, and even 86® of Fahren- 
heit. To pi otcct themselves against 
this degree of cold, the lower classeo 
use a coarse woollen blanket, made 
in the country, the higher classes, 
shawls and printed silks. A few of 
the courtiers and chief noblemen 
clothe themselves in English broad- 
cloth, ns a fashion or a luMiry, but 
the mode is not general. The Ni- 
zam’s cavalry clothe themhclvcs after 
their oun taste, but the infnntiy are 
regularly dressed in British red cloth, 
and are equipped with accoutrements 
mndceitheratMadrasorMasuhpatam. 

Although there arc many incis 
and streams in this province none of 
them are navigable, being in general 
mere channels to drain off the water 
that falls during the rainy season; 
after which, having little or no regu- 
lar supplies from spiings, they be- 
■come drj The ten itoiy is notwith- 
standing naturally productive; but 
from the natuie of tlie government it 
has never attained any great prospe- 
rity , the cultivators being wretchedly 
-poor, and much oppi cssed by their 
immediate superiors, the jaghiredars, 
who are subject to little restraint 
-from their nominal sovereign. To 
the south of Hyderabad city an im- 
mense tract of land is depopulated, 
desolate, and much covered with jun- 
gle, among which the traces of ruined 
towns, villages, and enclosures, indi- 
cate the prior existence of a numerous 
and civilized population. When pro- 
perly cultivated the fields yield abun- 
dant crops of'wheat of an excellent 
quality, which is transported by in- 
land carriers to the sea-coast, from 
whence salt is brought in return. 
The districts acquired by the Nizam 
in 1803 are particulaily productive, 
and under prudent management ca- 
pable of yielding’ a revenue of above 
one million per annum Owing to 
-defects in the fiscal arrangements 
the government are almost totally 
deprived of the benefits of foreign 
commerce, the average import of Eu- 
•ropean goods into the Nizam’s exten- 
sive dominions prior to 1809 not 
-exceeding ££^6,000 per annum. 


In 1801 the aggregate amount of 
the existing customs levied on im- 
poi tations was about fifteen per cent , 
and as a principal part of the reve- 
nue of the state was then derived 
from this source, the utmost reluc- 
tance on the pait of the Nizam was 
to be expected to any alteration 
tending to its reduction. The British 
government, on the other hand, 
wished to prevail on his highness to 
abolish the collection of all imposts 
whatever on the ingress and egress 
of commodities, as the most likely 
mode of ensuring the be.iehcial ad- 
vantages which would result to both 
paities from an unrestricted com- 
merce As this, however, could not 
be attained,' a moderate rate of two 
and a-lialf per cent was proposed as 
a siibsidiaiy condition, under 'the 
apprehension of the difficulty that 
would be experienced in attempting 
•to annihilate the whole. But the ex- 
istence of even this moderate rate is 
liable to many abuses and exactions, 
detrimental to the private adven- 
turer, and injunous to the public re- 
venue , for granting that it were con- 
ceded, a great difficulty would be 
experienced in fixing the value of the 
various articles of merchandize with 
such precision as to preclude litiga- 
tion between the traders and the 
custom-house officers. A general 
permanent duty on the aggregate in- 
voice value, which would be authen- 
ticated by the signatures of the pub- 
lic officeis of each government, ap- 
peals more eligible than by having 
the valu6 fixed by juries of mer- 
chants. an ariangement no less re- 
pugnant to the principles and usages 
of Asiatic states (although customaiy 
as to landed property) than produc- 
tive of litigation, fraud, and delay'. 

At present the principal trade car- 
ried on between the Nizam’s domi- 
nions and those under the British go- 
vernment, is the supply of cotton sent 
from Berar to the Northern Circars, 
and also to the markets at Vellore, 
Ai nee, and that vicinity The ti aders 
return loaded with salt and salted 
fish; some cloths manufactured in 
the northern Circars, and some Ai nee 
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irtuilini lit l^OS It dfkrovemt 
t)ial a con^UenMc ipnmtU^ 
wav etporteil front tfic Nimoi « ter 
ritonn to the l•a«lrm I«1e« an I 
there »nij nt a miidi clieam mte 
liian the Comjnnt t Dennl itru^j 
liul slihou^h thi^ trale inlerfi*rM 
ntntrfiatly with the monopolt of that 
narcotic it ditl not apifcar tnst, tin 
i!er tlie ronditlnn of tulnislins tm 
tic« the Nuim eotiM be ealleil on 
to proSiMt hHiuljecti front eojrapn; 
fit the traffic 

A ftreai proportion of the ll)ilcr 
rIkiiI trmtoric« occupied Japhtre 
ilani «ho nre of tan dcicntrtioits 
Mm iitttdoo Japhlrcdara and rcniin* 
liara, atich a* the raja of Solajioort 
nhoie enecaton puttied thetr c** 
lAlci front the fint aorcrri;n>« of the 
Ilcccan^ and otrr ahom the Niratn 
cacrciiea a rerf uncertain and unde- 
fined authonijr the other dcterifH 
tion of xrfnindari eon*i«t< of the 
01111017 offieen in the Ninm a aer 
aiee tn number from forty to fifty 
Almott the ahole coiinity mth the 
eseepiion of the land act ajiart for 
rrheimia taifpo«r< the crown land* 
and areall rarta lidd inr old Hindoo 
xemuidar* U under Ute tnaiuyment 
of tome dctenptiou of Jvh^iredar 
Since the sntroouetlen of ^ elatli 
amoni; the Siam a troop* the 
cfpa! janfiiredara hare adopletl the 
tame Ru^ of clothlns their infantre 
amountittit to about 7 000 tnea In 
ISIS (he Bnihh aubndiary force 
atationcd In tliia part of the Deccan 
ronurted of one rr|d<nent of nalire 
caralry one regiment of 1 oropesn 
unit taro reglmenla of native inlantrr 
et Ilfdenbfld At Jainn, tap regi 
inenti of native cavalry and four 
Imitationa of native Infantry and a 
ttoopof horreandlery The officer 
commanding thia ibree reccirev Idt 
Initructlona from the rctldent at the 
court of the Nizam nnd the come 
quent rcporli rctpceting it ore made 
to tiie lupreme government in Bengal 
It naa onginally intended by the Bn- 
t»h government that the Nuama 
ironpi should be left to defend his 
highness s terntorles from the incur 
siona of aU freeboetera, vmheut the 
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atditonce or co-operation of the sub- 
ai hsry force ca^il in tlie event of 
ciirrme calgenre Tlicrwcrc how. 
ever, after esperienrrf found aholly 
tmenutil to the t8%h being ill paid 
tnittineus and little di«po*^ to ra* 
ertinn Ikvhlev this being composed 
of di«tiiietpvnie» and squads Mong 
Ing to penous of rank residing at the 
emin of ll}derabad»and commanded 
by their osvfipffircr* no combination 
or moTCfnent or unity of action 
rtmid be rapeeted from them. 

In the lime of Axim-ul Omrah the 
desnm a feet were only onc-ajitli of 
each rupee t but MerrAtlum onhls 
accession to office raised tlicm to 
threoi^ixtecnilit ben Mooner uU 
MuIL was appointed dewan It vias 
determined that he slwuld reccire a 
fixed salary of ten lacks of rupees 
per annum, the evms of the mi 
lustra fees lieyond liiat sum to be 
aceounicd for to gover mi ieut From 
a ststementpren in on this eecanon 
it appeared Uiai the mlaiiter a fees 
or commission for aeven ycanpns 
tlottsavrrap^il about seventeenlaeka 
per annum. The peshear*! (0 head 
fmaneial officer) fees srere tsihnated 
at SJPftjDQO rupees per annum tl h 
difficult to asrertain the real produce 
of the J9,.h{res hetd by the Niram a 
offirctv, but the sum total upon to- 
lerable ground*, has Imen computed 
to aver^ eighty five lacks per kn 
num. The ofiertn^s trresmitted from 
alt pans of the country, and pre- 
aenieil on the Nitam a urth-dar, are 
included in the nuUie accounla { Imt 
those presented on ordinary octa 
lions directly to the Nizam amount 
to one lade of ranees ncr annum 
andarentwDjsreumcd by liish^ 
ness in lus own custodj The ag 
gregate may bo thus computed 1 
Average r^pti per an 

num MM Mila. 1,85 87,9] 4 

Ministers fees 17,18,942 

Pesliear’s do mm« 2,8fMffiO 
Amount of Ja,,hires 85 00^000 

ProbaUe amennt of pre- 
, aentt M 1,00 000 

Average ofihecstimkt- , mm .—mm. 

ment, per annum ) ~ 
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TheNi/am receives from the Pesh- 
car 80,000 1 iipecs per moTith for the 
current c\penscs of his personal es- 
tablishment ; but a large proportion 
of this, and probably the whole of 
the presents, arc deposited in his pri- 
vate treasury. Besides these sources 
of accumulation, there is another 
appropiiation from the minister’s fees 
of about eight lacks, and the value 
of jewels and other ai tides annually 
purchased by the Nizam averages 
about live lacks. They are paid by . 
the pcshcar, and the amount is en- 
tered in his accounts under the head 
of commissions. In 1811 the deficit 
of the receipts, in comparison with 
the disbuisemcnts, continued to in- 
crease, and the whole country was 
in so deplorable a condition, that it 
was utterly unable to support any 
additional extortion. 

While Telingana existed as an 
independent Hindoo sovcrcigntj, it 
comprehended most of the tracts ij> 
ing between the Krishna and Goda- 
very rivers, the capital of which was 
Warangol At an early period it 
was invaded and partly conquered by 
the Mahomedans, and afterwards 
formed part of the Great Bhamenee 
empire of the Deccan. On the dis- 
solution of that state, Telingana be- 
came again the seat of an indepen- 
dent goveinment under the name of 
Golconda, the first sovereign being 
Cooly Cuttub Shah, who established 
the Cuttub Shahy dynasty of Gol- 
conda. He began to reign in 1512, 
and was assassinated in 1551. 

Jumsheed Cuttub Shah ; died A D 
1558. 

Ibrahim Cuttub Shah ; died 1581. 

Cooly Cuttub Shah j died 1586 — 
This prince founded the city of Hy- 
derabad, and having no son, was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Mahomed The 
successor to the last-named prince 
was Abdallah Cuttub Shah, who be- 
came tributary to the Mogul emperor 
Shah Jehan j and in this dependence 
his kingdom remamed until 1690, 
when Golconda was taken by Au- 
rengzebe, and Abou Hossein, the 
reigning prince, made prisoner, and 
confined ior life in the fortress of 


Dowictabad, where he died in the 
year 1704. 

On the dcstiuction of the Mogul 
empire, aftci the death of Aureng- 
zebe, Nizam iil Mulk obtained posses- 
sion of the Mahomedan conquests in 
the Deccan about the year 1717* he 
died in 1748, aged (it is said) 104 
years, leaving six sons, Ghazi ud 
Dccii, Nassir Jung, Salabut Jung, 
Bassalet Jung, and Moghul Ah. 

Nassii Jung being on the spot at 
Boorhanpoor when his father died, 
succeeded, and was assassinated in 
1750. 

Muzuffer Jung, the gi andson of Ni- 
zam 111 Mulk, was placed on the 
throne, and assassinated in 1751 

Salabut Jung, by the influence of 
the French, was then proclaimed, and 
reigned until 1761, when he was im- 
piisoned, and in 1763 put to death 
by his brother, Nizam Ah, who as- 
cended the blood-stained throne. 
Nearly the whole of his leign 
was a scene of intricate negociation 
or impending hostility with his ra- 
pacious neighbours the Maharat- 
tas; and that he was not finally 
devoured, was entii ely owing 'to the 
intimacy of the political connexion 
he latterly contracted with the British 
government During a temporary se- 
paration of interests in 1795 war 
with the Maharattas actually took 
place, when the Nizam advanced to 
Beeder to meet Dowlet Row Sindia, 
who had drawn great part of his then 
strong army from Upper Hindostan. 
An action was fought, which was fol- 
lowed by the retreat of the Nizam to 
Kuullah, where, allowing himself to 
be shut up and deprived of supplies, 
he was compelled to sign a conven- 
tion, by the terms of which he ad- 
mitted all the Maharatta claims, 
agreed to cede to them the fort and 
district of, Dowletabad, to pay three 
crores of rupees, and to deliver Azim 
ul Omrah, his prime minister, as a 
hostage, into the custody of Nana 
Purnavese. 

That he was defeated in the above- 
mentioned battle by Sindia’s disci- 
phped legions will not be thought 
surprising, after .perusing with atten- 
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tfoti the followjnjS olBclal deierlptlon^ 
vrtueninlSlS ofnnonionoritisewn 
troops Tlie Inte Nicnm haj two bat 
tnlions offcRude aeno}* of one thou 
sand each rcgulorljr truned to the 
omnnal and platoon cxcrctses which 
mounted puard in the Interior of the 
palace and accompanied the ladies of 

the pnhee when the) meted The; 

lAcrc with the Nicam during the war 
withtheMaharattasiolTOo and were 
present at the battle of Kurdlali, 
where at least the; did not licharu 
worse than the rest of the army One 
of these liattBliona was comuianded 
bv Mams Burning end the otlicr 1^ 
hiama ChnmhchcCt two of the pnn 
ctptd fismalc attendants of the Ki 
xam s family Thepresent NizamstiU 
keeps up a reduced eataltlishnient of 
these women, and Mooner ul Mo^ 
(the prime minister in 1816) has also 
11 party of them Th^ are dressed 
as British sepoys formerly used to be 
carry musquets, and do the Frendi 
ciermse with toferable eorrcetneis 
They are called the Fitfler pultuns, 
oriictonous battalions, and the To 
males composing them are called 
Garduneci a corruption of our guard 
Thar pay is ftvc rvjiees per month 
In 17U8theBntisli interests jU the 
court of Hyderabad whieb bad been 
greatly impaired, or rather nearly 
suhrcrlcd, ii> the increasing influence 
of a strong French party were re- 
stored by the vicoroiis measures of 
the klorquu W eUesley immediately 
after bis asiuointion of the supreme 

S vemment Tlie force under 61 

lymond consisted of 13,000 nem 
and constituted in fact the only cf 
ficient portion of the Nisam s military 
strength and from the known pnn 
ctples of that adrenturcr, and his con- 
nexion with France there was little 
doubt that If the cbauce of snir ever 
seemed to waver fie would cooperate 
svith whatever foe opposed tbeBntlsb 
The Nizam s muiister Azun ul Om 
ra, had for some time -newred with 
considerable alarm a ^wlng Influ 
enee which ho was no longer able to 
control and in conseqaeneo was 
reodv to promote the objects of the 
Britub government. In September 


17D8 the Nizam was prevailed on to 
accede to a treaty, according to which 
a detachment of six thousand men, 
with guns and ortillcry men In pro- 
portion were to be entertaincu by 
hts liiehness and the subsidy ralsM 

from MX to twenty-four lacks of ru 
pees per annum It sras also agreed 
that the ofitcem and servants of the 

French juirty should be secured and 

delivered up not as prisoners of war, 

but to be restored to their own coun 

try, Without waiting for exchange 

or cartel bile these ncgociations 
were going nn, a force sras assembled 

in the Northern Circars undw Col 

Hoberts who on receiving intimation 

from the resident, Capt, Achilles 

Kirkpatrick marched to lljderabad, 
wiiere tiie French troops were mostly 
stationed These he adroitly sur 
rounded and resistance appcannc 
hopeless the oiTicers were secured, 
the corps dissolved and the men dis 
banded witliout bloodsiictl, and their 

t laee m the Nium •service occupied 
y British troops 

It being found necessary m 1800 
to ailment tlie lubsidiorr force sta 
tioacu in the Ilydembaif dominions 
to 8 000 regular infantry and 1 000 
regular carairy a new ireatv was en 
teml into on the ISth October of 
that scar when the Nizam was in 
iluccd with the view of lasunng 
punctuality of payment to cede to 
the Bntisb government all the tem 
tones he had acquired by tlie treaty 
of Benngnpatnm in ]70d and also 
under that of Mysore in 1799 Gcr 
tarn of the tracts ceded by thu treaty 
being incoDvenicntly situated to the 
north of tbe Toombudra, it was de- 
termined, for the purpose of readen* 
ing the boundary weU dcfini^ that 
b» highness should retain Copnul and 
Gujundeij^ur and other distnees 
north of the Toombudra, and tn lieu 
thereof ossign Adoni and whatever 
tOTitory he possessed to the south of 
that river, or to the south of the 
Knshna, below its Junction with the 
Toombudra the estimated value of 
the whole bang about seventy^two 
lacks of rupees per annum. These 
arrangements bcang accomplished, it 
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was determined that all British claims 
on the Nizam, of ever}' desciiption, 
should cease : from which date also 
all demands on account of the subsi- 
diary force were to terminate, as the 
whole was in futiiie to be subsisted 
and paid by the British government. 
By this treaty it was likewise decided 
that all external political lelations 
should be exclusively managed by the 
British government, which undertook 
to protect his highness from invasion 
from without and internal insurrec- 
tion, and to procure a total exemp- 
tion from all claims for choute on the 
part of the Maharattas. His libera- 
tion from this harassing demand was 
to the Nizam an important favour, 
as the choute levied on the districts 
within his country by the Peshwa and 
his jagheerdars amounted to forty- 
live lacks per annum 

In 1803 Nizam All finished his long 
life and reign, and was succeeded on 
the Hyderabad throne by his eldest le- 
gitimate son, Seconder Jah, the pre- 
sent reigning Nizam. He was entire- 
ly indebted to the British government 
for the tranquillity of his accession, 
and as a token of his gratitude offered 
to relinquish the tribute of seven 
lacks, paid on account of the Gun- 
toor circar; but the acceptance of 
this douceur was declined by the 
Marquis Wellesley, then governor- 
general . Soon after the Asophia (Ni- 
zam’s) dominions received a very con- 
siderable augmentation , for in 1804 
a partition treaty having been con- 
cluded with Dowlct Row Sindici and 
the Nagpoor Raja, the latter ceded 
to the Nizam all the country of winch 
he collected the revenue in conjunc- 
tion with the Nizam, and fixed the 
Nagpoor frontier towards the west 
at the Wurda river, from where it 
issues out of the Injardy hills, to its 
junction with the Godavery. The 
lulls on which Nernallali and Ga- 
wclghur stand, with a disti ict conti- 
guous, to the amount of four lacks of 
rupees revenue, to remain with the 
Nagpoor Raja ; but every other tract 
south of the Injardy hills, and west of 
the Wiirda, to be transferred to the 
Nizjin. From Sindia he rcccncd all 


the territoiies that chief possessed 
prior to 1803, situated to the south 
of the Ajuntee hills, 'including the 
fo't and fertile district of Jalnapoor, 
the town of Gandapoor, and all the 
other districts between that range of 
hills and the Godavery These were, 
in fact, fiist ceded by Sindia to the 
British government ; but iniiiiediately 
afterwards transferred in pcipetuity 
to the Nizam. In consequence of 
these airangements the Hyderabad 
sovereignty received a gi eat inci ease 
of territory, and obtained for the first 
time a compact and well-defined 
boundary 

Secundei Jah for a short time ex- 
pressed the utmost gratitude to the 
Biitish government, both foi the 
tranquillit} of Ins accession and the 
augmentation of his kingdom ; but it 
soon appeared that Ins conduct was 
regulated by no fixed principles, being 
directed by a few' ignorant and vi- 
cious creatures who surrounded Ins 
person, and whom he permitted to 
control Ins actions The most ofli- 
cious of these were Assiid Yai Khan 
and Jaffer Yar Khan, his highness’s 
foster-brothers, and tw’o individuals, 
named Burkendau/e Khan and Roz- 
dar Khan The two persons first 
named were low illiterate creatures ; 
the other two had been common se- 
poys, and had been noticed by the 
Nizam for their skill in shooting, 
ever since they had undertaken to 
exeicise it on the late prime minister, 
Azim ul Omrn. Although these per- 
sons were never permitted to sit 
down when the British lesident w'as 
present, they were on other occasions 
often indulged with scats, and ho- 
noured with the familiar conveisa- 
tion of Ins highness, while noblemen 
of rank and character, eompellcd to 
attend the court, were kept at a dis- 
tance with the appearance of studied 
indignity. Like most of the factious 
miscreants with which the city of Hy- 
derabad swaimcd, his highness’s as- 
sociates evinced a decided hostility 
to the British goveinment, and of 
course to the prime minister, Meer 
Alluin, who disdained to take the 
usual methods of obtaining their 
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pooil offices title tlior enmity was 
fostered by bis rival Bnja Molitput 
Unm inprosecutionor«l>oietcliemes 
they were accustomed to exercise a 
species of s^tftar wit on the 1- nelUhi 
to alarm llie Kmm a mind witii ex 
ajqtcrated reiireseniations of tlietr 
ombition* anti to extol the prowess 
ofllolcarandSindia* Tlicsoremor 
general of India was represented as a 
fictitious ftmctlonar) acting witbout 
ttic autboniy of the rnglisn govern- 
ment, and the arraignmtnt of the 
Marquis \\ ellcsley in the House of 
Commons was adduced os a proof 
of the assertion As pare of th«r 
system they were to the habit of 
prompting the Nisam to resist every 

K osition whatever front tbeDnIish 
anties an I of abusing the mi- 
nuter and Ins adherents as British 
partisans always concluding with the 
most fulsome and extravagant com 
phments on his litghness s sagacity 
penetration and courage 
This eonjunciuro of aflatrs pr^ 
aented externally an appearanee of 
•ohdtty to the alliance ehllo tn 
vtahtv the foundation wasutietly de- 
C8)cd form the event of war not 
only would the Kiources and forces 
claimable by treaty bare been with 
held but the Dndsn subsidiary force 
would have been virtually placed !n 
the country of on enemy and conse- 
quently exposed to all tno hazards of 
such a situation, without Iho advan 
tage of the occimation of posts, the 
establishment of depots or seeuntr 
of communication with the Bntish 
temto^ Ko nltenuillvo was there- 
fore left but cither to abandon the 
alliance altogether, or to mahe an 
efiort to replace it on its proper bans 
^ a direct and decided interference. 
Toe adoption of this measure how 
ever 8|mearcd so fundamcntol a de- 
viation from the system professed fay 
the Manjuis Cornwallis dunng his 
Second mission to India and also by 
bis successor Sir George Barlow, 
that the latter thought it necessary 
to alaie some aigument m vindica- 
tion of the measure. On this subject 
ho observed, that the adoption of 
the system of non-interference pre- 


supposed n Just eoneimtlon on the 
part of the hilrnm of the true nnn 
aples and solid advantages of the 
wiancc, and also a sineerc disposi- 
tion to mnintam It It also pre- 
supposed a degree of firmness, dis- 
cernment and dignity on his part, 
which would lead him to reject the 
councils of profligate end intercstetl 
advisers wno should endeavour to 
persuade him that the obhntions of 
the alhnneo were those of d^rada- 
tien and as such urge him to re- 
nounce It Unsupported by these 
just and rensonahic presumptions Sir 
Gcoreo eonsidcrcil the system of non 
interference ns altogctlicr dcnnvcil 
of Its foiirnfation anil that thecliangc 
on the port of the Bntish government 
would be adopted, not from choice, 
but firom necessity Ho viewed the 
measure not as n renunciation of 
general poliucid pnneinles but as 
extorted by the general impraetica 
bihty of applying those pnnciples to 
the condition oT hia highness s go 
veminrnt without the eertam loss of 
the benefits expected from an adhe- 
rence to them ) the mere adoption of 
ft measure of security against n great 
and impending danger 
The propnety of interfenng vntli 
tbo Nizam a internal government be- 
ing In this manner decided he was In 
IBO 7 addressed in such terms by the 
Bntisli mivcmmcnt as would con 
vlnce him but without speafically 
mentioning Uiem that it was ac 
quainted with the secret machina- 
tions ho had been carrying on. He 
was also inrormed that the British 
government would not tacitly suffer 
wo benefit of the alliance to bo ha- 
zarded or ultimately subverted by 
the insidious Intngues of dcsigniiu 
persons, who in furthcraneo of their 
own olgccts would Induce him to 
believe that Ids interest and security 
were distinct from those of his b11u» 
and who aecordingto thesuggcstiora 
of the moment, made every proposal 
from that quarter appear an object of 
contempt or alarm 
While these discussions were going 
on It bceamo necessary for Mccr 
Allum, the pnmo ndnister, to take 
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up Ins abode at the British reiidcncy, 
assassination being then so common 
at H}dcrnbud ns to tender Inin ap- 
prehensive of being earned off by 
unfair means j and the Buckshy Be- 
gum, the Nizam’s mother, and head 
of the Asophia family, was so nnich 
affected by her son’s disgraceful con- 
duct, that she implored the resident 
to interfere and rescue him from the 
hands of his profligate associates. 
Affairs having reached this crisis, the 
Nizam himself became alarmed, and 
began to manifest contrition for his 
e\trn\ agant and unprinccly bcliaviour 
towards his family, made his apologies 
to the Begums, and requested their 
advice regarding the course of policy 
he ought to pursue, and it appears 
they counselled Inin to adhci c strictly 
to Ins alliance with the Bntish The 
resident then being apprized of the 
Nizam’s repentance, proceeded to 
bring forward the following piopo- 
sitions, VIZ. 

1. The dismissal of Raja Mohiput 
Ram and Ismael Yar Jung 

2 That some provision should be 
made for Noor ul Omrah. 

3 That the civil and military au- 
thorities of Berar shouldbc separated, 
and entrusted to persons in whom 
the British government could confide. 

4 That the resident should be 
admitted to ad audience when he re- 
quired It. 

These propositions, aftei under- 
going some slight modification, weie 
ratified by the Nizam, who expressed 
his unalterable attachment to the 
British nation, and his resolution to 
conform to all the stipulations of the 
alliance It still, however, continued 
necessary vigilantly to watch and ri- 
gorously to oppose the recurrence 
of these evils, now, in appearance, 
corrected On the other hand, such 
constant mterference as would prove 
vexatious to the Nizam, or excite 
in his mind a sense of dependence 
was cautiously avoided, the legitimate 
objects of the alliance being perfectly 
compatible with the free exercise o£ 
his highness’s rights of sovereignty 
within his own dominions 

In process of time, as Seconder 


Jail’s mind became less gloomy, he 
proposed a hunting excursion, in the 
course of which, having passed near 
to the British cantonments, he was 
prevailed on to inspect the lines. 
He was received with a royal salute, 
after which, hating looked at the 
ordnance, he expressed his admira- 
tion of the appearance and discipline 
of the troops, and paid many com- 
pliments to Colonel Montresor, their 
commander This casual visit only 
derives importance, because his high- 
ness had been led by his private ad- 
visers to believe that the subsidiary 
brigade had been secretly augmented 
with the view of getting possession 
of Hyderabad and Golconda, seizing 
on his person, and placing another 
prince on the throne These appre- 
hensions w'cre all dissipated, and on 
his return home, when the females of 
his family made him the offerings usual 
after a safe return from any perilous 
enterpnze, he refused to receive 
them, declaring with indignation that 
he had been deceived with respect to 
the designs of the British govern- 
ment, to which he would in futuie 
entiust the security of his person 
and protection of Ins tin one 
The reconciliation was, however, 
of very short duration ; for on the 
death of the piime minister, Meer 
Allum, in 1 808, new difficulties arose, 
with endless intrigue and discussion, 
caused by the spirit of perveiseness 
and caprice which distinguishes the 
Nizam’s chaiacter The British go- 
vernment was at first disposed to 
support the pretensions of Shums 
ul Omra, a nobleman of excellent 
character; but the Nizam objected 
to him that, in the first place, he 
was not a Shiah in religion, nor a 
Seid by birth ; secondly, that he was 
allied to Feridoon Jah, his highness’s 
brother; and thirdly, that he was at 
the head of the pagah (a sort of 
body guard) party, an office that had 
alwajs been maintained by the sove- 
reigns of the Deccan as a counter- 
poise to the power of the minister, 
and that the possession of that office 
was consequently ineligible to the 
ministerial ofiice, as he would there- 
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liy WfWwi itie wliofe pontff of l!»€ 

ttaic citil anil wjliiafjr, 

To the fifit pi jKtiott Cipl S> 
ilcpliam 

r^icil iMt ifta islcciwn of % ml* 

m trf flifltiUl»ctfpiUtr«ll/Hn1r>1 
con»]Jrr«iion»»1onr ani tcntlil liate 
no ttlauon lo the tcnclt of 

ifteJiffcmitcanJiUit* Theiwnl 
cA imion lie eni!(4Tmirr<l (o rrpel Ijr 
rrfemn;; lo the allrtnl cireumttanrci 
of the »t«te, anti the o*i mtr of all 
tUnnr from hu hroihrre nratr^, 
nlitVe lii« ht^hnn* « ihione •»»- 
lalft^lt;rl!lcanR4 and moorrri of 
the Dnitth tmi irr To the llufi} 
cA^jrction *«;d«a\»tn olorrvc4, 
that there trai no totifrr any necr*> 
•ity to icctife tl e olwlimre of the 
ofucen of pitcmmrni hj- ctn| lojnu; 
them a« chcvli on each other a« It 
waa now m the ftoarr of the Nfraai 
to kreji them ml In due ttihordma 
lion t 1^* 1^ which the Dnilih at 
liaaee lie rrmarleJ, had whotijp 
altem! the rcUltte condition of the 
Fa^iah <hif Aain* honacrly the chief 
of li e I ^nha wa« entni«tc«l atth the 
rair of Im liijthnna a («er»on, waa 
fiNcmoat In lottle* and led hia troo{ia 
on bTI acniee* of flanker or dei^wta 
fiun; now the me «aa chansrit 
for the llnti h ilctaehtnmt in fact 
finned the Pa^i party of thcM 
ran a army where that ronfiJcnce 
wa« placed which Itad furmcrl> been 
rrM%cil in the Fa^h corpa 
Theae reawma. howereri not aiif 
CemM to aatlafy the Ntumf Moonect 
ul MtiU>» the ton of Aum ul Omlra 
waif after much diacuaalon. appolflted 
|irime mlnutert end h!i ciiaracte^ aa 
liluatmche of a native court and ha 
political initruments de^cnrci notice 
AltlioUffh the dcacendant of a pnme 
miohfir lie la not deatitute of aliilt« 
tleat but pcrnonally heliealremcly 
puilllanlmoiis, a perpetual liar and 
eierlaitingintnguer, with polite and 

R taiiaibic manoera ffe fa a true b^ 
ever in the doctnnea of aatrolo^ 
anil nainfaina an citahltehment of 
«ooUisa)eri la hia houaci hy whoic 

{ mlictionf not only nil hii public 
luaincia Is conductcih but ol<o the 
onhnar> puriuiU of life down to 
Voul 


the aiiaptnoiii moment for cniinj; and 
ilrmkin;; Ilia nncttinni to ilirae 
are irmcnlijr i rvim cd in writ 
li^ and to firm u Ida Iwlief In llictr 
prcacicncc that ho alaa)i cautiona 
them In I mbrtinj; the cteni not to 
coniiitl hia wt heat l*iit to tell him 
the ml truth whateatr It niav lie 
inamatcr the Niramflaitm more 
Irrationa! and la known In oe 
cadonatiy aftlictcd wnh tcmporaiy 
InMniir Una Infirmity, in 1811, 
reached lo auch an etce«* that he 
no ton;^ im ted the preparation of 
ilia fund to any iiman atntainine 
from carry ilidi hebal net cookeil 
with hia own hamlt SiUiOj; In futlcn 
ailcnre In the female apartmentv, 
where none Injl hta mental aeraanta 
were admittnl he cm«ed lo appear 
In |«iddie and whnlly itrsleeltd the 
alEura of i^rcmment 1 rrn in l*ci 
ler Itmca when in* Intrlleeta are 
mere rompo*^ he continue* to 
rainre a »trwa^ an I reatleaa frelin;; 
of dntmit towanla thellntldi nation, 
which, howeirr atmml the notion 
may appear he conit lera lioitHe to 
Ida Intrtart t and ilealroti* of 
diriny tlunr ctn)nre at lu« ra}>enae | 
ani vn powerful la the Infinmrr of 
tbladcludon eirehU mind, ibit lie 
Iwi l•andeta;g:erltealhemoatlnl!a1 
dmimatanre lo ivil the Inar of Ida 
temper Ilia ercateat mlafurtuor, 
and the rau c cu moat of the errora 
of Ida life la the awkward iinrannraa 
he fcela In the aoricty of the only 
Mraont who art auitalAe companlona 
lor him or whoae pmence U likely 
In the ali;tliteat dc]^ lo rccnll him 
to a aenie of hU own d^liy and 
of the duly he owes hii aubjecia 
In 1815 the Nitam a aona residue 
at II)deralod colleeteil around them 
all the diaiolute vapabomla and Patan 
liravoea with aihlru the ntyiwarmed 
and comialtted the moat fl^sitlnus 
eseeaiea Tlio most profile of 
theae pnneea were the two youngest, 
Shiima u<I Dowlali mul M»ii.iru iiit 
PowUh who were aupporteil by live 
Mnma wife and mother In the 
Aiignai of Ihflt }car Uiey procoedod 
to the extremity of seisin;: an alien 
dant on the Sntish embasay fur the 
Sr 
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purpose of extorting money, and 
were in consequence apprehended 
and removed to Golconda, but not 
without considerable bloodshed, and 
the death of a British officer belong- 
ing to the escort. When at last des- 
patched to the fortiess, the two ladies 
resolved to accompany them, in hopes 
of influencing the Nizam to relent; 
but on this occasion he evinced un- 
expected firmness, declaring that he 
bdieved the Begums wished to get 
nd of himself instead of the English. 
The principal subordinate instigators 
of the tumult were subsequently 
seized and executed. 

In A.D. 1818, after an interval of 
four years, dunng which he had never 
passed the gate of his palace, the 
Nizam, accompanied by some ladies 
of his family, and attended by Moo- 
neer ud Mulk, Raja Cbundoo Laul, 
and other ministers, went to a garden 
a little way to the southward of the 
city, and in the opposite direction to 
the residency The troops assembled 
to escort him on this occasion were 
estimated at about 8,000, but pro- 
bably did not exceed two-thirds of 
that number. While on this excur- 
sion he hunted sometimes, but in 
general he secluded himself with his 
usual pnvacy, and in three weeks 
returned to his palace in the city 
The effort of making the excursion, 
and the time selected, were so much 
at variance with his accustomed ha- 
bits, that they excited no small sur- 
prise, and many extraordinary motives 
were assigned to account for such a 
display of unseasonable activity. But 
although the Nizam’s aversion to the 
control of the British was sufficiently 
notorious, and his wishes for the suc- 
cess of the Peshwa Bajerow equidly 
so, yet if on this occasion he had 
been stimulated by his servants to the 
adoption of active measures, they 
certainly had greatly overrated both 
his boldness and perseverance. 

Notwithstanding this contumacy, 
on the conclusion of the Pindary war 
in that year, and on the expulsion of 
the Peshwa, the British government, 
which had succeeded to all his rights, 
not only gave up to the Nizam the 


arrears of choute due by him, but 
abrogated all claims whatever that 
the Poona state had upon that of 
Hyderabad. Some exchange of ter- 
ritory, alike convenient to both par- 
ties, were made, and the whole of 
these arrangements were reduced into 
the form of a treaty on the 12th of 
December 1822. Soon afterwards 
the supieme government, whose Ben- 
gal treasury was overflowing, re- 
deemed the peshcush of 6,30,630 ru- 
pees paid annually to the Nizam on 
account of the Guntoor Circar, for a 
capital sum of one million two hun- 
dred pounds sterling. At present 
(1827) the powers of the state are prin- 
cipally centred in Raja Chundoo Laul 
(a seik of Nanok Shah’s persuasion), 
while the apathy of his master seems 
to inci ease with his years. But al- 
though the efficiency given to the 
military establishment, by the intro- 
duction of the British, has no doubt 
contributed to the maintenance of 
. public tranquillity, yet it may still be 
asserted that the Hydeiabad temto- 
ries are as ill governed as any part of 
India — i Public MS DocimentSf Sy- 
denham, H Russell, A. Kirhpatrick, 
Fenshla, Orvie, Malcolm, Blacker, 
Heyne, ^c.) 

HynEBABAD. — ^The capital of the 
preceding province and of the Ni- 
zam’s dominions, situated in lat. 17® 
15' N., Ion 78° 36' E. Hyderabad or 
Baugnuggur stands on the south side 
of the Musah river, which runs very 
lapidly in the rains, but in the dry 
season has scarcely two feet of water. 
It IS surrounded by a stone wall, 
which is no defence agmnst artillery, 
but which formerly served as a pro- 
tection against the incursions of pre- 
datory cavalry. Within the wall the 
city IS about four miles in length, by 
three in bieadtb. The streets are 
narrow, crooked, and badly paved. 
The houses are mostly of one story, 
built of wood and other combustible 
materials. Over the nver Musah 
there is a large arched budge, suffi- 
ciently bioad to allow two cairiagcs 
to pass The most remaikablc build- 
ings are the palace and mosques, of 
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wliicli l»u there Ate ft con%i4!cra! te 
nuftittcT, lint ntjr liarin;; 1oii;j bem 
Uie pHnnpal Mthnincilin tiatton In 
the Itrmn Al«ut mi milrt to the 
writ b the ceM'nttR] Tortretf of 
CoTccmtla ocruftftns the ftitmait of 
ft ennied hill tnJ Iw the 
ilertned itnprqt^htr Srctmtlcrahad, 
nhm the >nM !urr Itnjritle U enn 
lonf«l,»tAni!t»houi three nllea north 
cf the ciij* tnJ h noir ■ hive m« 1 
poptilotit Riliiisrf itlhj:e Tne fur 
Totindmi* country hat a harren rusctl 
fttprcii end the rftnm of lilKi hite 
ft reiRarkable Jumhictl Irrerataf ftjw 
pcoranee \f]:etah1c« and er apci 
(rroir in ihU tiruulj lo eonsidenide 
pcrfeetioft, trlndi it more owing lo 
the tcmimiure of the ehmatc chin 
the Roouneit of the toll 
fijilcr»f«d l>etng one of ffae few 
retnimios Mogul goTcmincnU mere 
of the oM fonni and ecrcmonlei are 
retained at the Vlram « court Uun 
at vir ether of Htndottait Soneof 
the hf^er and wedchlcr Mihome- 
«lana uac ft few arflclet of European 
manufaeturc (n ihdr drets and in the 
fumitiire cf ihclr houies hut tbU 
liat pnncipalljr ocmrrcd among tlie 
imnuicra m the b iiatn Tlir«e artl 
riet conMst of ghtt warn luiiret, 
china, cinotx corenng for toTat, 
and some artidea of jdatc after the 
European fashion The nobles at 
H>dera1«d hare eiUier been bred up 
at soldiers or couniert, and cincnd 
their incomes In keeping up as laige 
a retmue of servants and dependants 
M ihnr wealth will allow, or they 
consume tiieir property In the profli 
pney and eonuptran of the court 
where they reside MTthin tho a(y 
the Nizam possesses large moeazines, 
in which are dmsited the jircsents 
received at rartous Umes ftom the 
diOerent native and European pow 
en The room* are lillco from the 
floor to near the ceiling with bales of 
wodlens cases of glass, glass-ware 
china-ware clocks, watches, and 
other European manufactures These 
articles have licen received as pre 
bcnts by the rmgiilng Nizoni lin fa 
ther, and cronduthcr some so far 
back as the tune of Dupleuc and 


Dotty They have ever since con 
tinura locked up In the magazines, 
where Ui^ are likely to remun 

This city, formerly tumod Bang 
twggat wat fotinderf about the year 
ISsS, by ^lohomrd Cboly Cutiuli 
Shah It was taken and plunde^ 
by the Mogul armies of Aurenetclic 
AO 1CS7, the pnneipal inhalutanls 
liBving previously retired to the 
neighbouring fortress of Golconda 
The late Nttam All inittfcrrctl the 
rani midence from AurungaltacI, 
wnfch had hitherto been the capital, 
to tills place, the former, owing to 
the fluctuation of hu limits, bnpg 
latterly plsetd lo n comer of his do- 
and too near the Maharatta 
ffofltler It hat never since exne 
nenced any molestation from wicb- 
ouf and having tiimn the reiidence of 
the court bat progressively increased 
In wealth and population Of the 
latter no very accorate estimate has 
orer been made but from n tomUna 
ihm of dfcumstanccs there Is reason 
to suppoie it approaches or exceeds 
ffl)0 OVOpcrsons^mcludi^the suburbs 

Travelling dutanee fmm Calcutta 
by the northern Cirears DOT miles 
br Kagpoor 1D13; from Madras 
T59{ from Bombay dSD, from Delhi 
VSSffrom Nagpoor 931 1 from Zkmna 
987 1 and from Senn^nitam dOG 
miles — (^rfrndffsi J( Rtuttfff 
Ifrynt CTpren, ifcnnrf/, ^c ) 

llTDcaaiAD.p-Tlie capital of the 
modem nrfnrf n ality of Smde lot 
S5«S3'K Ion C^irE The for 
trest stands on a rocky hill the Inse 
of which distant about 1,000 paces 

l-> _ I.— .-L <1 S_.S 


named the Fuhdce The nearest 
point of the main channel of die In 
ouB bean from the fort W by S 
three miles It is of an irregular 
pentagonal flgurr, bmlt lo suit tlie 
shape of the mass of rock on which 
it stands, defended by round towers 
tmd a high bnck wall perforated with 
loop-holes In many places the sides 
of the hiU are so steep that the aa- 
cent to the fortress would be difficuU 
evmi were it brmiched at the foun 
datioD The weakest part of the fort 
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istounuls the <^oiith-caM, o|>positcto 
n break in ilic rock from tlie Fuln- 
icc. The northern side of the fort 
lins ft drj ditch cut in the rock, Init 
not nho\c twelve feet broad. Tlie 
wallh have loop-holes for matchlock**, 
but the ortillcr,\ is placed so Inf'll ns 
to be useless against mi enemy \erj 
near tlic fort. Its natural situation 
is strong, and the whole is capable 
of resisting c\ cry nntis c attack, but 
would present n feeble opposition to 
European nssailants. On all these 
walls there were, in 1800, about se- 
venty pieces of artillcr} mounted, 
but except eight or ten thej were all 
111 ft V cry bad condition. 

There arc several handsome 
mosques within the fort, but no build- 
ings worthy of notice in its \icinit), 
except Gholnum Shah’s (the founder 
of the principality) tomb, on a lull 
to the south of the foi t The shops 
inthebarnr arc kept well supplied, 
and arc mostly tenanted by Hindoo 
Banyans. Although no encourage- 
ment IS guen to industry by the 
Ameers, tlic nrtirans arc numerous 
and skilful, especially the armourers, 
who arc noted for the excellence of 
their woikmansliip, and the artiHccrs 
who embroider in leather. 


'J’iic soil in this vitinily is of n 
light handy nature and colour, yet 
very fruitful when properly cultiiatcd 
mid watered Two miles and a half 
to the south of Ily dci abad is a table- 
land, extending about two miles, mid 
twelve miles to the soiithwaidisa 
range of rocky hills, part of wliitli 
approaches thcFiilalcc, and is called 
the Giiiiga hills. Three miles west by 
south is ft V illagc on the eastern bank 
of the Indus, from which boats arc 
constiintly crossing with passengers 
to Cotric, on the opposite side, which 
is on the route from Tatta to Hydc- 
rab.id. This city is the head-quarters 
of the Ameers or present rulers of 
Sindc, yet the rcicniic collected only 
amounts to the trifling sum of fi0,000 
rupees per annum, and the popula- 
tion to about 1 . 1,000 persone. liicrc 
is not, however, any standing army 
kept at Hy dcrahad, each Ameer re- 
taining n few troops, which sene in 
time of peace to garrison the fort. — 
{Maxficld, Smith, Ktnncir, Pot linger, 
4f.) 

HxDFncnun. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Oude, thirty-two milies S.E. 
from Lucknow ; lat. 2G® 37' N , Ion. 
81®I7'E. 
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